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MISS KATHERINE MAYO’S “MOTHER INDIA” WEIGHED IN 
THE BALANCE, WHAT IS THE VERDICT ? 

. By DR. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


M ISS Mayo’s book has now been long 
enough before the public to settle in 
a general way the question of its 
worth. What are the most important testi¬ 
monies and judgments that have been given 
to the world by the most competent scholars, 
critics and judges, regarding its truthfulness 
as a picture of India, and therefore its 
value ? 

What follows is a partial answer. 

I. Books Answering Miss Mayo 

At least seven or eight books in reply to 
“Mother India” have been written by com¬ 
petent persons, mostly by Indian scholars. 
Special attention is invited to the following 
four. 

1. “A Son of Mother India Answers.” 
By Dhan Copal Mukerji, a well known Indian 
author. New York. E. P. Dutton. 

2. u Father India: A Reply to Miss 
Mayo.” By S. C. Ranga Iyer, Member of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. London. 
Selwyn and Blount. 

’ 3. “Miss Mayo’s Mother India: A 
Rejoinder.” By K. Natarajan, Editor of The 
Indian Social Reformer . Madras, India. 0. 
A. Natesan. 


4. “Unhappy India.” By the late Lajpat 
Rai, Editor of The People and former President 
of the Indian National Congress. Calcutta. 
The Banna Publishing Co. 

All these books are interesting, carefully 
written and excellent. They answer Miss 
Mayo from different standpoints. The first 
three are small or of moderate size. The last 
is larger (500 pages), and it replies to “Mother 
India” with a thoroughness and completeness 
(and also with an authority) which leave 
little or nothing further to be desired. 

II. Periodicals Answering Miss Mayo 

Nearly every monthly, weekly and daily 
in India has replied to ^Mother India.” There 
have also been many replies in England and 
America, some of them of importance. Two 
of much value and easily obtainable in libra¬ 
ries may be mentioned here. 

I. “Is India Dying ? A Reply to Mother 
India.” By Rev. Alden H. Clark. In The 
Atlantic Monthly of February, 1927. Mr, 
Clark is an American, a graduate-of Amherst 
College and has been a missionary in India 
seventeen years. 

II. “An Answer to Mother India.” . “Indiafe 
Degradation Laid to British Rule.” By 3 . <E 
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Cornelius, an Indian scholar, formerly Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy in Lucknow University. 
.In Ouhent History , December, 1927. 

It is to be hoped that everybody who has 
read Miss Mayo’s volume will take the trouble 
to look up and read one or both these 
articles, as well as one or more of the above- 
mentioned books. 

III. The Most Important Missionary Body 

in India Answers Miss Mayo 

Soon after the appearance of w Mother 
India” the -following public statement was 
issued by the Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council of India, Burmah 
and Ceylon, which* is the highest and most 
authoritative Christian organization in the 
country,—its chairman being the Metropolitan 
Bishop of India. 

The Statement 

“It has never been denied either by foreign 
missionaries or by Indians that grave social evils 
exist in India, and it is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that strenuous and organized efforts are being 
made by groups of Indian reformers to get rid of 
them. We representing a body of men and women 
who Ms in dose touch with the people and are 
conversan£=with their everyday life, unhesitatingly 
assort that the picture of India which emerges from 
Miss Mayo’s book is untrue to the facts and unjust 
to the people of India. The sweeping generaliza¬ 
tions that are deduced from the incidents which 
came to the notice of the author, are entirely untrue 
»s a description of India as a whole. We have faith 
in India and India’s future. We have faith 
that India will obtain, deliverance from these evils ; 
and we earnestly desire that East and West should 
co-operate to this end in a spirit of love and 
understanding.” 

IV. Eminent American Missionaries in India 

Answer Miss Mayo 

The following statement regarding “Mother 
India,” signed by seven prominent American 
missionaries, was published in The Christian 
Century , Chicago, February 2, 1928. 

The Statement 

“As Americans, we wish to express our sense 
of deep regret that a country-woman of ours should, 
after ,a brief stay in India, write so unfairly and 
offensively of this country. It is clearly apparent 
that Miss Mayo saw. only a part of India and did 
not see that part in the proper perspective. In many 
things her accuracy as an observer will not bear 
scrutiny and\he many highly exaggerated conclusions 
give a false picture of India as a whole. Generali¬ 
zations that may be taken for facts by readers in 
America and England, are too often the statements 
of personal opinion based upon prejudice and partial 


examination. A very offensive book could 
written as well of America or of any other Wesl 
nation, and then we, of the West, would rigl 
protest against such unfair representation. Hur 
sin and social evil exist in every land and wrii 
who generalize would do well te keep that in mi 
As Americans who have lived in India for a niim 
of years and have moved with all classes of peo; 
we have no hesitation in protesting vigorously agai 
the unfairness of Miss Mayo’s book. We wish 
pay our tribute of love and respect to the peo 
of India from whom we, of the West, may lef 
many valuable lessons. We wish to express < 
sense of humiliation that an American should vri 
with such unfairness and apparent prejudice 
presenting India.” 

Fred B. Fisher, Bishop, Methodist Episeo; 
Church, Calcutta. 

Alden H. Clark, Missionary, American COngj 
gational Mission, Ahmednagar, 

Alice B. Van Doren, Secretary, National Chr 
tian Council of India, Poona,. 

John J. De Boer, Principal, Voorhees Colie; 
Vellore. 

Mason Olcott, President, American Areot Missic 
Vellore. 

D. F. McClelland, General Secretary, Y. 

0. A., Madras. # 

E. Stanley Jones, Missionary, Sitapur, IT. P. 

V. A Notable Group of Indians in London 
Denounce “Mother India.” 

At all times there are considerable number 
of distinguished Indians, officials and others 
in London. When the popular excitemen 
over Miss Mayo’s book had reached its heighl 
the most widely known and influential of thes 
issued the following public declaration : 

“Our attention lias been drawn to the recei 
publication, entitled “Mother India,” by an America 
tourist, Miss Katherine Mayo, who paid a visit t 
India during the cold weather cf 1925-20. It ha 
never been our lot to read a book which indulge 
in such a # wholesale, indiscriminate vilification ( 
Indian civilization and Indian character. 

“We concede* that like other cold weather tourist 
Miss Mayo was entitled to form and express he 
own opinions. But when a traveller who spends nc 
more than a few months in our country uses th 
material gleaned from hospital cases, culled froi; 
criminal trial rej*orts, and deduced from her ow: 
observation of isolated happenings, and seeks t 
fortify herself with quotations divorced: from contex 
and then proceeds on such slender basis t 
formulate a general indictment against the charac 
ter and culture* of a great country like India 
possessed of an ancient civilization, it is time tha 
we protested. 

‘"She depicts the* entire nation of 320 millioi 
people as physical degenerates, moral perverts an< 
unabashed liars. If an Indian, could have th< 
temerity to pass a similar judgment on any nation o 
the West, after but a few months’ residence in anj 
country in Europe or America, and to indict tin 
Western people; tlieir civilization and character oi 
the basis of such sensational and'utterly inadequate 
evidence as Miss Mayo employs, he would rights 
be condemned as- unworthy of serious attention.. 
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I "We would not have felt called upon to take 
Iny public notice of a book *of this character but 
Smen we find that, the publication is receiving the 
Serious attention of the British press to the obvious 
letriment of India, at this juncture we think it 
Bur duty to warn the British public.” 

I This protest was signed by the following ' 
distinguished Indians : Sir A. C. Chatterjee. / 
High Commissioner for IndiaSir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, lex-Member of the Viceroy’s 
"Executive Council; Sir Chimanalal Setalvad, 
ex-Member ef the Executive Council of the 
'Governor of Bombay; Mr. Sachchidananda 
Sinha, ex-Member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa; Sir 
M. M. Bhowanagree; Mr. Lube, Barrister- 
at-Law, practicing before His Majesty’s 
Privy Council ; Mr.^Kamat, Member of 
the Royal Commission for Agriculture y i 
and all the Indian Members of ffae* 
Council of the Secretary of State for* India, , 
namely, Sir Mohamed Rafique, Mr. S. N. 
Mulliek and Dr. Paranjpaye. 

It is difficult to see how any testimony 
could be more weighty Or more trustworthy 
than one signed by these eminent men. 

VI. In a Notable Public Meeting in 
London, Englishmen and English-women 
Denounce “Mother India.” 

A great meeting of protest against Miss 
Mayo’s book was held in Mortimer Hall, 
London, on November 29, 1927, with Lady 
Emily Lutyens in the chair. The speakers 
included Lady Cynthia Mosley, Colonel 
Wedgwood, M. P., Miss Ellen Wilkinson. M. 
P., and several eminent Indian scholars and 
public leaders. The meeting was crowded. 
The meeting (with only two dissenting votes) 
passed strong resolutions deploring the cruel 
injustice of Miss Mayo’s book, and declaring 
the true remedy for India’s social evils to be 
-complete Home Rule, like that of Canada. 
Among the speakers strongly supporting these 
resolutions were daughters of two former 
Viceroys of India . 

VII. An American Professor is Ashamed 
•of Miss Mayo,. 

Professor Franklin Edgerton of Yale Uni¬ 
versity on returning home from a protracted 
stay in India writes to Professor 8. K. Iyen¬ 
gar as follows (reported in The Hindu of 
Madras, April 26, 1928): 

“lam trying to do what loan to repay my 
:great debt to you and to the many Indian friends 
who 'helped to make my stay in your interesting 
country so pleasant and profitable, by doing my 
best to present to the American people a sympathetic 
picture, of India’s great culture. I hope you and 
others in India will believe that then£> are sbme of 


us in America who know how to appraise Justly 
Miss Mayo’s scurrilous boqk. We are deeply ashamed 
to acknowledge her as our fellow countrywoman, 
arid we neglect no chance to deny the truth of the 
picture of India which she draws.” 

Vni. An Eminent American Clergyman 
Gives Advice to Miss Mayo 

' The Reverend Samuel McCrea Cavert 
writes in the Federal Council Bulletin of 
December, 1927, giving some advice to the 
author of “Mother India.” He says : 

“We would like to suggest to Miss Mayo that she 
write one more book, this time about America. We 
outline for her the following chapter headings : 

“The Only Land where Lypchings Occur.” 

“The Land of Marital Scandal—One Divorce to 
Every Seven Marriages” 

“The Land of the Crime Wave—Armored Motors 
Necessary to Transport Pay-rolls” 

“The Land of Industrial Strife—Incessant Strikes 
and Lock-outs” 

“Child Laborers—A Million and a half No Older 
Than Thirteen—in the Richest Land in the World.” 

All the facts in this new book might be 
impeccably correct, but would it be a picture 
of America ?, 

IX. Well-Known Individual EnglishBIn 
Answer “Mother India.” 

^ Notwithstanding the facts that Miss Mayo 
wrote her book to bolster up British rule, and 
that the imperialists and “Bourbons” of Great 
Britain hailed its appearance with joy, there 
, is another side. As a matter of fact, some 
of the severest denunciations of the volume 
from any source, have come from English¬ 
men—Englishmen who know India much better 
than Miss Mayo does and who dare to speak 
out. A few of these are the following : 

1. Mr. Wilfred Wellock M. P. writes in 
The People , (Lahore) of December 1, 1927 : 

“Mother India” is the most nauseating book I , 
have ever read, land it will do incalculable harm to 
India by its influence on those whose knowledge of 
India is second hand.” 

2. Mr. J. A. Spender , the eminent 

London publicist, declares: 

“It is no I more possible to draw an indictment 
against 300 millons of people in the East than in 
the West, and those who try to do it should bear 
in mind that the East finds almost as many un¬ 
meaning and repulsive practices in the West as the 
West does in the East.” Mr. Spender add^that before . 
we begin to judge, we should bring into account 

cumulative testimony of thousands of Europeans 
who have lived among Indians and have borne 
witness to their many and great virtues. * 


Are sbme of * New York Times, August 17, 1927. 

‘ , 7 - 
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€ Mr. 8. K. Radcliffe (In The New Re¬ 
public, New York, September 21, 1927): 

“I lived for live years in India, occupying a 
position which cave me opportunities for meeting 
Indians of different kinds. I had many Indian 
friends. I- saw the inside of Indian homes. I 
observed the laboring' Indians in cities and villages. 
As I call up the memory of those people and scenes, 
and set the reality of my recollection alongside the 
appalling picture which Miss Mayo has drawn, I 
am filled with bewilderment and regret The vast 
multitude of India’s common people makes upon 
every Westerner a wonderful impression of goodness, 
endurance and. dignity.. Often the Indian woman 
has a hard time. But I see her, as she comes up 
every morning from her ceremonial bath in the 
river, walking noiselessly with a troop of her 
fellows, a figure unsurpassed in the world for beauty, 
and serenity, and grace. 

“Many of Miss Mayo’s facts cannot be challenged; 
and yet the picture, as she draws it, is profundi y 
untrue. It is a libel on a unique civilization and a 
people of extraordinary virtue, patience and spiritual 
quality.” 

4. Mr. Patrick Lovatt, the brilliant editor 
of Capital, the European weekly of Calcutta, 
writing under his well-known pseudonym 
“Ditcher,” pens the following biting criticism : 

“In the first, place Miss Mayo’s book confirms 
the opinion of the greatest of living eassayists, that 
a best seller is not necessarily a book of any value • 
in the second place the intellectual dishonesty of the 
American author is appalling ; and in the last place 
her ghoulish propensity of frequenting hospitals to 
discover inhuman cruelties to indict a whole people 
borders on stark pornography. The book is devoid 
of literary merit. It is the crudest form of American 
journalism. It lias sold like hot cakes partly because 
of its morbid sensationalism, but mostly because it 
was an unscrupulous propaganda against the claim of 
India for Home Rule, published at the psychological 
moment.”* 

5. I)r. Jaynes H. Cousins, Irish poet and 
author, who has had long residence and edu¬ 
cational experience in India, writes in a pre¬ 
fatory note to an Essay on “The Path to 
Peace :”f 

“The whole edifice of falsehood erroneously 
labelled ‘Mother India’ rises naturally from a found¬ 
ation of race prejudice. Miss Mayo s profession of 
friendship to India is a thin apologia for her 
attempt to make a case for India’s continued reten¬ 
tion in a state of political bondage. 

‘The fact that there are glaring evils in India 
needed no American for its demonstration. Indians 
have long been working for their removal with as 
much zeal as reformers in America have been 
working to eliminate America’s 6,000 murders 
per annum, or as reformers in England have been 
trying to remove the cancer of England’s venereal 
diseases. 1 know all that can be catalogued of 
-human depravity in India, for I have worked for 


* “Father India,” by 0. S. Ranga Iyer, pp. 189- 
t Published by Ganesh ^Co. Madras. 


twelve years in humanitarian causes in the country. 
But I cannot prostitute my intelligence to the 
irrational conclusion that because there are social 
evils in India, therefore the Indian poeple should be 
kept in political bondage.” 

6. Major D. Graham Pole , a Labor 
candidate for the British Parliament, who 
has much personal knowledge of India, writes 
in The New Leader , London August 19, 1927: 

“Some years ago Miss Katherine Mayo visited 
the Philippines and wrote a book about her visit 
It was called ‘The Isles of Fear,’ and was a defence 
of American Imperialism. She has now, after lier 
visit to India, done a like service to British Imperia¬ 
lism, in her Mother India.’ No wonder the book is 
regarded as a godsend by all British reactionaries. 

“She is interested in Indian society only when 
it is unhealthy. To give an idea . of marriage in 
India she has recourse to the hospitals and to the 
reports of medical authorities, although in the 
nature of things it is only exceptional cases that 
come under their notice. One would think from 
Miss Mayo’s book tliat there is hardly a . person 
in India who is not suffering from venereal disease— 
a suggestion which, Sir John Maynard writes, would 
be contradicted by any medical practitioner who had 
worked in India. To write as she does that women 
of child-bearing age cannot safely venture, without 
special protection, within reach of Indian men, is 
to my knowledge a gross and unfounded slander. 

“If Miss Mayo came to Britain and visited the 
hospitals she could paint as dark a picture of British 
life. And what about America? What idea of 
American civilization and morals could be derived 
from tliat. American product, the ‘movies’ V Jt is 
extremely ironical that at a moment when Miss 
Mayo’s book is giving us this appalling picture of 
Indian civilization, the Government of India has 
found it necessary to introduce legislation to deal 
with the importation of American cinema films 
owing to their demoralizing influence on the Indian 
people. 

On political matters Miss Mayo is as unbalanced 
as on social matters. She had visited the Indian 
Legislatures and tells us _ that sitting through 
sessions* Central or Provincial, an outsider comes 
to feel like one observing a roomful of small and 
lather mischievous children who by accident, have 
got. hold of a magnificent watch. ‘They fight and 
scramble to thrust their fingers into it, to 
pull off a w r heel or two, to play with 
the mainspring; to pick out the .jewels/ I have 
myself seen the Indian Legislatures at work, and 
am bound to say that they compare very favorably 
either with our Local Councils in England, or with 
our Imperial Parliament itself. The Honourable 
Mr. Y. J. Patel, President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, has just concluded a visit to England. 
Much of his time has been spent in the House of 
Commons, and his amazement was intense at the 
lack of order he found there compared, with that 
of the Indian Assembly over which he so ably 
presides.” 

7. Mr. Edward Thompson , an English 
scholar and writer of note, the author of two 
books on Tagore, who has much knowledge 
of India, writes in the London Nation of 
June 30, 1928: 
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“Mr. Arnold Bennett has been quoted as declar¬ 
ing that Miss Mayo’s book is impregnable, it is so 
well documented. Now, the truth is, Miss Mayo’s 
book, whose strong point is supposed to be docu¬ 
mentation, is not well documented. For example, 
she brings forth ‘evidence’ that Tagore supports 
child-marriage. The fact is Tagore has denounced 
child-marriage all his life. But her quotation is so 
apparently genuine that I thought she had caught 
him in.a moment of nonsense or vexation. But 
Tagore in the Manchester Guardian lias blown her 
‘evidence’ to pieces. Gandhi, in the same paper, has 
blown to pieces her ‘evidence’ as to what he 
(Gandhi) had said. 

“Her book starts with a howler, her imposing 
statement that the aoddess Kali’s ‘spiritual domina¬ 
tion of the world began 5,000 years ago, and should 
last nearly 482 thousand years to come.’ This, 
like so much of her information came from some 
ignoramus. Her history is the shoddiest second¬ 
hand stuff, picked up in table chatter ; she is unfair 
to every Held of Indian effort; she scatters state¬ 
ments mat are palpable nonsense ; she is maudlin 
about the Prince of Wales ; she is mean in her 
account of what Mr. Gandhi has called a sacred 
episode. I hope every person who has read ‘Mother 
India’ will read Mr. Lajpat Rai’s reply.” 

8. Mrs. Annie Besant writes with indig¬ 
nation of “Mother India.” She says : 

“Miss Mayo has published a wicked book, slander¬ 
ing the whole <of the Indian people.I liave 

spent in India the greater part of my time since 
1893, living as an Indian, welcomed in their 
homes as though I were one of their own people,and 
1 have never come across the horrors she describes. 

.The writer seems to have merely sought for 

filth. Does she imagine that if her presentation 
were an accurate picture of Hindu civilization that 
Hinduism could have produced a civilization in 
India (kiting from thousands of years before the 
Christian era ? It would have been smothered in 
its own putrefaction.” 

Mrs. Besant tells ns that she herself has 
been asked and urged to write books like 
this of Miss Mayo, about both England and 
America,—the assurance being given her that 
there would be a great popular demand for 
them. She knows both countries well, having 
lived more than half her life in England 
and having spent much more time in 
America than Miss Mayo has in India. 
By portraying all the evils in the two 
countries and little or none of the good 
could make quite as sensational and black 
pictures of both as Miss Mayo has drawn of 
India. What a temptation ! How the books 
would sell ! What a fortune the writer could 
acquire ! Did Mrs. Besant consent ? She 
declared that no money could induce her even 
to entertain the thought for a moment of writing 
anything so untrue, so unfair, so cruelly unjust 
about any nation or people on earth. 


X. A General Summary * 

* • 

In conclusion : If we attempt, as we 
very well may, to form an epitome or con¬ 
densed digest or summary of the judgments 
of all the most intelligent and unbiassed and 
therefore most competent scholars and otliers— 
Indian, British and American—who have 
read “Mother India” and given to the public 
their verdicts regarding it, what do we find 
the result to be ? We find it to be a strik¬ 
ing, an almost universal, agreement on the 
following points, that is, in declaring the 
following judgments : 

1. That not a little of Miss Mayo’s 
boasted “documentation” is unreliable ; 

2. That many of her so-called facts are 
not facts at all ; 

3. That some of her facts given as true 
to-day are twenty-five or thirty years old, 
and although true formerly are not true now ; 

4. That Abbe Dubois, her most trusted 
authority, quoted by her more than any 
other, wrote a hundred years ago ; and 
moreover, that his writings on the India of 
that time have been found by scholars to be 
distinctly less trustworthy than has often 
been claimed ; 

5. That in her reports of conversations 
and interviews with eminent Indians (Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi and others) 
Miss Mayo frequently misquotes and 
misrepresents them ; 

6. That from one or two or a very few 
isolated facts she is accustomed all through 
her volume to make sweeping and utterly 
unwarranted generalizations—generalizations 
which often do great injustice to the Indian 
people. 

7. That the book is misleadingly named. 
The title “Mother India” causes readers to 
expect to find in its pages a spirit of kind¬ 
ness, appreciation and sympathy toward 
India. Instead of that, they find everywhere 
haughty and cynical criticism. Since the 
book is so evidently written for the purpose 
of reporting to the world whatever of evil, 
ugliness and filth the author can ftnd in the 
hospitals, prisons, police courts, houses of 
prostitution and slums of India, in order fo be 
honest it should bear some such title as “A 
Western Woman’s Slumming Tour Through 
Indiaor (as suggested by Mahatma Gandhi) 
“A Report on India’s Drains and Sewers.’ 
Then it would not deceive. 

8. That Miss Mayo almost wholly ignores 
the real India, the India of history, the India 
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of gre*it art great literature, great philosophers 
great,religions, great industries, great men in 
every department of fife and achievement, 
the India which for three thousand years was 
one of the leading and illustrious nations 
of the world. She is so absorbed with 
loctet at the little, the mean, the low, the 
filthy, that she either cannot or wifi not see 
the the pure, the noble, the great The 
of her value is one of race 
] of arrogant assumption of the 
superiority pi the white rjaee over the brown 
aan the .fellow, of hate and distrust, of 
contempt and fear of Asia and all Asiatics. 
This was dearly manifest in her earlier book 
on the Philippines—“The Isles of Fear.” It 
is quite as marked in her “Mother India.” 

9. That every chapter of the book shows 
the author to be an extreme imperialist, a 
despiser of democracy, a believer that strong 
nations have a right to conquer, role and 
exploit those that are not able to defend 
themselves by arms, and therefore that Britain 
has a right to hold India in bondage. 

The most conspicuous and outrageous slan¬ 
der uttered by Miss Mayo, the one that stings 
the Indian people most sharply and that they 
most resent, is her declaration—dwelt upon 
with fervor and seemingly with real relish, and 
reiterated in one form or another throughout 
half her chapters that the basis of practically 
all India’s miseries, sufferings, misfortunes 
and evils, is her excessive, abnormal and 
rotten sex-life. 

Her reviewers meet this slander in three 
ways : 

1. By pointing out that Miss Mayo has 
no real ground whatever for her declaration. 
She offers no real proof. She simply finds 
what she looks for. Her statements are based 
upon unverified hearsays, and on a few iso¬ 
lated, abnormal cases discovered in hospitals 
and police courts, magnified into a sweeping 
generalization covering all India. 

2. By assertions, on the basis of their 
own large knowledge, in most cases so much 


larger than her own, and by testimonies from 
the most trustworthy authorities, that nothing 
of the kind is true. 

And 3. By a terribly telling tu qiioque 
argument or rejoinder. Mr. Lajpat Rai, Mr. 
Ranga Iyer and others ask Miss Mayo why she 
comes to India to seek out and blazon to the 
world sex-irregularities, sex-excesses, sex- 
crimes and sex-diseases, when, if she will 
open her eyes, she can find quite as bad* 
or worse in America and in every prominent 
nation in Europe. And they fortify their 
statements by citing overwhelming arrays of 
testimonies from the highest authorities both 
in America and Europe. If she feels that 
she has a mission to expose and reform 
sex-conditions anywhere, why does she not 
first undertake the job at home, in the West, 
where it appears to be most needed, before 
going to the East, where there seems reason 
to believe that the need is distinctly less ? 

The aim of Miss Mayo’s whole book, from 
beginning to end, is to do two things, namely, 
first to paint the blackest posssible picture 
of India’s social and other evils, (exaggerating 
at every point), and secondly, to convince 
her readers that these evils prove the 
inability of the Indian pet>ple to rule 
themselves and the necessity of the con¬ 
tinuance of British rule. But her . reviewers 
show that her argument is a non sequitur; 
it proves the very opposite of what she 
claims. If even one-half or one-quarter 
of the shocking things which she affirms, 
are true, after the British, with all power in 
their hands, have ruled India for more than 
a century and a half, such a fact is the 
most damning possible indictment of British 
ride . Instead of showing that the British 
should govern India longer, it shows that 
their government lias been an utter failure, 
and that there is no hope for India to get 
rid of her social and other evils except by 
getting rid of her foreign incompetent govern¬ 
ment, and securing a government of her 
own . 


DOGMAS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY* 

By PEOF. 8. N. DAS GUPTA 


T HE sturdy of Indian Philosophy in 
modem times may be regarded as 
hav ing a starti n g from Raja Ram 

* Presidential address at the Philosophy section 
)f the Lahore Oriental Conference, 1928. 


Mobun Roy. He was a religious and 
social reformer and in his attempts to 
purify the current popular forms of 
Hinduism he turned his eyes to the 
Upanisads, He pointed out that the 
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Upanisads reveal a religion of the worship 
of one God, w Brahman”, and in his 
interpretations of the Vedanta doctrine 
he brought out the fundamental ideas of 

the Upanisads and he made them a 

corner-stone of hi$ t^gion Of Brahmoism. 
He also initiated a programme of social 

refoim whiA hf ; ^ as being a 

cotplfey of the Upanishadic faith. But 
though a great thinker and 'scholar, his 
interest Was chiefly religious. Later on a 
few other Indians, Christians such as 

Banerjee, Gouray and others, also studied 
Indian Philosophy with the object of refuting 
Indian thought in favour of Christianity. In 
the meanwhile studies of Indian Philosophy 
were taken up by some European Sanskrit 
scholars such as Colebrook, Cowell, Wilson, Duff, 
Davies, Balantine, Yenis, Hall, Max Muller 
and others. Many of these scholars published 
numerous articles on Indian Philosophy 
and translated some important philosophical 
texts, and Max Muller’s six systems of 
Indian Philosophy is probably the first 
attempt to give a brief survey of the 
general philosophical position of the six 
important systems of Philosophy. In the 
meanwhile * Sanskrit manuscripts were being 
collected in several important cultural 
centres of India and of Europe, and 
Sanskrit philosophical texts were being 
edited and published by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the .Pandit Journal of Benares, 
the Bombay Government Publication 
Department, in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Press series, the Yizianagaram Sanskrit 
Publication series and later on in Mysore, 
Travancore, Baroda, Nirnayasagar Press, 
the Venkateswar Press in Bombay, the 
Panini Office of Allahabad, the Madhavilas 
Book Depot of Kumbakonam, by Jivananda 
Yidyasagar and many others in Calcutta 
and in other places. The European scholars 
were also not idle, and the Pali Text Book 
Society had been gradually publishing the 
old Pali Texts of Buddhism and important 
studies of early Buddhism and we have now 
almost the entire Tripitaka, which were 
wholly lost from India, published magnifi¬ 
cently in Roman characters. Many important 
Mahayana Buddhist texts were published 
by the Pali Text Series of Calcutta under 
the editorship of Rai Sarat Chandra Das 
Bahadur and Dr. Vidyabhusan. Knowledge 
of Tibetan began to spread, both in this 
country and in Europe and this led to 
the publication of a number of Buddhist 


texts which were lost in this 
but were preserved in Tibetan fraiwlajidns. 
Many European sho’lars began to discbjer 

through their knowledge of Ohme^jtfeEt 
a large number of Baddhist /'texts, 
were lost in India in •' .. 

originals were ' preserved. • : ia: thaty ■:' 
translations. Texts' .and studle^ffy^ ||M | | f;:; 
published ; from' several • 

of England, France, Germany, 

Russia and in the present 
such great scholars as Thomas} 

Jacobi, Stcherbatsky, Suali, Levi, 
speak of many other eminent writers, who, 

have done excellent work in the field of 
Indian Philosophy either by way df 
translations or by the publication of texts 
or studies. On the side of the publication 
of texts, however, India has done very 
much more, as may naturally be expected,, 
than any of the Western countries. In 
India also much work has been done in. 
the way of translation of Sanskrit texts 
into vernaculars or into English such as 
the translations by Dr. Ganganath Jha, 
Mr. Srish Chandra Basu, Pramatha Nath 
Tarkabhusan, and many others. Several 
important manuscripts on different systems 
of thought have also been edited *in recent 
times. 

One great difficulty that lies in the way of 
the study of Indian Philosophy is to be 
found in the fact that all the old living 
traditions of Indian Philosophy are now lost 
almost for centuries so that a study of 
Indian Philosophy, whether in the Panditic 
circles or in the Anglicised circles, is bound 
largely to be philological. The problems 
which were of vital importance to Indian 
Philosophy from age to age, in the solution 
of which they cheerfully spent all their lives,, 
have in our present outlook and civilisation 
lost their value and significance. The Angli¬ 
cised people who are now by far the most, 
important in their influence are only 
nominally connecting themselves with the 
traditional faiths, but the problems of religion 
and philosophy which were so much valued 
by their ancestors, have ceased to have any 
charm with them. The scholars in the 
Panditic circles also are only carrying oh 
their work in a stereotyped fashion not for* 
the intrinsic interest of philosophy and 
religion but merely as a learned occupation, 
or for a living. The influence of Western 
education on the other hand has instilled 
into us newer ideals of nationalism, politico 
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and 4 patriotism ; and newer goals and newer 
inteyeste of. philosophy, life, social relations, 
social values and religious values are now 
appearing before us which are submerging 
as it were all the older, cultural and philo¬ 
sophical tendencies of the country. 

The best people of the country are being 
gradually intimately associated with the 
Western Philosophy, literature, thought, 
culture and ideals. They do not know very 
much of their older ideals nor are they in 
sympathy with them. A changed economical 
-condition and the rising of the standard of 
life have increased the hard struggle for 
existence; and as it is gradually being found 
that the claims of worldly life, worldly happiness, 
worldly prosperity, the civilization of the masses, 
honour, prestige and the like, are very much 
more important than the older goals of eman¬ 
cipation and self-abnegation, it is gradually 
being felt that the older methods of life will no 
longer do for us. Modem ways of life 
have their superiority over the ancient ways. 
For it is by the former only that all kinds 
*of material success can be attained. There 
is the ancient thought that spirituality consisted 
in the destruction of desires, in the final 
realisation of a passionless self, of a pure 
-consciousness for which all worldly prosperity 
has to. be sacrificed. The dominant thought of 
'the West is trying to discourage all these as 
silly fancies and is loudly proclaiming the 
need for a change in the ideal. This world 
is practically the only world with which we 
are concerned, we can only improve our 
material facilities and mental faculties indi¬ 
vidually or jointly, and we can make life 
easy and comfortable, more healthy and 
more progressive for the whole humanity. 
Our ideal, therefore, should be one of 
scientific progress for the material good of 
humanity as a whole. Religion is not an 
end in itself but is only a means to our 
-own well-being as members of the society. 
We are not anxious now for catering to the 
meeds of an abstract perfection but for the 
discovery of the needs of living practically 
a happy and contented life of intellectual 
and social progress. We now perceive that 
only those people, who are striving their 
utmost for this normal and practical well¬ 
being of wordly life in those lines, that are 
really thriving and growing powerful, 
whereas those who will shut their eyes to 
these will gradually become feebler and 
feebler and may be wholly exterminated. 
The Wastem spirit has thus naturally 


possessed us and we have been almost 
entirely cut asunder from the bonds of our 
old traditional life and culture, of philosophy 
and religion. Even the Panditic people who 
are still with difficulty sticking to the old 
views, seldom get any vital sap from their 
loyalty to the past, for in doing so they 
are themselves tom asunder from the general 
progressive and dominant nature of life and 
from the rest of the cultural humanity. In 
the days of yore when the older ideals of 
India prevailed, it was not merely the ideal 
of the faith of a particular section of the 
people but of the Indian people as a whole 
and of Indian culture wheresoever it radiated. 
Even in other countries not within the zone 
of influence of Indian culture the spirit of 
supremacy of religion and the supremacy 
of the after-life, was felt almost universally. 
The Indian ideal therefore was then in 
consonance with the general tone of the world- 
ideal as a whole. 

We have now, however, a new epoch of 
culture, progress and ideals in which the 
entire civilised world is participating. 
Whether we will or not, we are being directed 
into the whirlpools of our unknown destinies 
of continual movement and contimial change 
of this new age. We are thus naturally 
torn away from the spirit that dominated 
the philosophy and culture of India. It is 
no doubt true that here and there new 
thinkers are criticising the methods of this 
new age, but whatever may be the value of 
these criticisms it is difficult to find any 
tendency in them to lapse back into the 
idea of progress in the spirit of ancient 
Indian thought. 

If we could completely transform ourselves 
by the newly introduced European culture 
our problems of life would be very much 
simplified. Rut howsoever we may be 
modified by Western thought we can never 
forget our traditional past and howsoever 
the foot-prints may have been obliterated, 
we are still intimately connected with it, 
and we can never wholly take ourselves 
away from the grip of the great ideals of 
our fore-fathers. We are thus in a very 
difficult situation; we cannot identify 
ourselves with our fore-fathers, nor are our 
problems of life the same as theirs ; we can 
not also identify ourselves with our Western 
brethren nor can we look at life wholly from 
their point of view. Westernisation has also 
been effected in very different degrees and 
intensity, not only amongst the different 
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sections and communities of people but 
often also in the same family. It is a 
common fact that in the very same family 
some members are very strongly intoxicated 
with the Western view of life, whereas there 
are others who are as strongly loyal to the 
traditional faiths. Thus we cannot bind 
our faith to our traditional past nor can 
we heartily welcome the Western outlook 
of life. If the religious and moral problems 
of our fore-fathers are not our own we 
cannot also wholly believe ourselves to be 
like the Westerners having the same view 
of life as they have. We are thus in a 
state of transition where both the Indian 
and Western ideals are fighting for supremacy 
and we do not know which to choose and 
where to stand. Nothing is more unsuitable 
for the creation and development of new 
thought than such an unsettled state of 
things. The Ancients believed in the 
Shastric ways of life and the various problems 
that arose out of them, but we have moved 

far away from then and even those of us 

who have been brought up in the Panditic 

atmospere, cannot be said to be strictly 

loyal to the older ideals. 

The bed-rock of old Indian culture 
and civilisation which formed the basis of 
our philosophy is fast slipping off our 
feet. The rush of waters is not however 
equally deep everywhere, but it is fast 
increasing. It may be waist-deep in some 
places, it may be shoulder-deep in others, 
but yet there are places where it is already 
passing over our heads. It would be a 
day-dream to suppose that we can ever 
arrest this torrential flow of inundating 
waters from the western seas. The new 
science of the West, with its daily increasing 
inventions of machineries and crafts of 
ever-increasing material power and advan¬ 
tages, is fast demolishing the barriers and 
insulations of time and space and of natural 
obstructions. The steam engines, aeroplanes, 
telegraphs, wirelesses and the like are 
fast removing all distances in land, sea 
and water. Through trade and commerce 
the machineries of advantage and articles 
of luxury in all departments of life are 
invading our country with an ever-increasing 
rapidity and are making them a necessity 
of life with us. The newspapers are 
broadcasting the bigger and smaller events 
for the whole world and as we swallow 
them with our tea, we fill in our mind 
with foreign materials of interest and build 
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a mental constitution which is not sp much 
Indian as cosmopolitan. Western tho&gtjts, 
wisdom, ways and out-look of life* aspirations 
and interests are being shipped through 
their printed pages and fast assimilated fey 
the youths of the country. Can we arrest 
this mighty inundation ? Can we now- 
turn to the old yogic ideal of contentment 
with nothing, or restrict our needs to the 
bare necessities of life, and drive out the 
present civilisation, which is always tending 
to increase our material wants ? Can we 
remain contented with being only a religious 
and spiritual people, and cease taking 
interest in politics, or in the developement 
of our industries ? Can we, in brief, go 
back to the past ? Such a supposition 
seems to me to be an impossible and wild 
dream, which only an idealist can weave 
in his wildest fancy. The torrents ! that 
are coming are not merely a passing 
inundation. They indicate a rise of water 
which has come to stay and increase. If 
we try to hold fast to our old bed-rock 
and turn a deaf ear to the roaring rush 
we are bound to be drowned and suffocated. 
Th,e very instinct of life would prevent 
us from taking any such foolish step, and any 
advice that would urge us to do it is too 
unpractical to be followed. We would 
rather be washed away, or clutch at a 
floating rafter, and save ourselves than 
hold fast to the old bed-rock beneath the 
waters. Our real chance of life, therefore, 
is neither to hold fast to the submerged 
rock, nor to allow ourselves to be washed' 
away, but to build an edifice of our own, 
high and secure enough to withstand the 
ravages of all inundations. We want to 
avail ourselves of all that come floating to us 
and enjoy them at our home. Let the waters 
of the Western sea come and break 
themselves on the walls of our fortress 
with their foaming billows. Our only safety 
is thus to be with the sea and yet above it. 

Philosophy with me is «iot mere Logic 
or Metaphysics, but the entire epitome of 
life. For me it stands as the collective 
and integrated whole of all that we think, 
all that we feel and all that we prize as 
high and great. Philosophy that sticks 
merely to verbal arguments, and metaphysical 
dilemmas, and is not instinct with the 
reality of life, is no true philosophy, but 
a mere mockery of it Philosophy is the 
formula of the entire spiritual existence of 
man, where by “spiritual” one understands all 
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that is especial to man as. man. It would be 
wtong to restrict the meaning of the word 
spm&ial, merely to a sense of God-intoxica¬ 
tion or an ethical or religious inspiration. 
By “spiritual”, therefore, as determining 
the meaning of philosophy, I should, therefore, 
like to mean the entire harmonious 

assemblage of the inner life of man, as all 
that he thinks, feels, values and wishes 

to create. A student of Indian Philosophy 
is, therefore, required not only to understand 
dearly in consonance with the spirit of the 
thinkers of the past, the details of the different 
strands of .Indian philosophical thinking, but 
he must also realise their value and signific¬ 
ance in connection with the totality of Indian 
culture as a whole, in the many-sided develop¬ 
ment of spiritual experience and spiritual 
creation. He must also realise what relation 
such spiritual achievements may have 
with the spiritual creations of our age, 
influenced as it is in diverse ways by world- 
thought as a whole. Our aims, therefore, are 
not merely to understand each strand of 
Indian philosophical thought of the past in 
true sympathy with the spirit of the past, but 
also to understand them in their mutual 
connection and contrast as representing the 
diverse phases of the development of the ancient 
Indian mind, and also to realise the way in 
which we can further advance our thoughts 
of the present age as a continuous prolonga¬ 
tion of the spiritual impetus of the past into 
the bosom of the future. Philosophy cannot 
of course chalk out a path of future progress, 
but it must at least give us a concrete and 
enlightened feel of the spiritual impetus that 
guides and determines our progress. 

The task of the proper study of Indian 
philosophy is indeed very great, in many ways 
very much greater than the study of Western 
philosophy. Indian philosophical systems have 
mostly developed side by side with one another. 
Most of the systems had in some form or other 
very early beginnings. They were not treated 
as mere vapourmgs of individual thought, but 
were regarded as the result of spiritual 
experience, which would not only give us 
intellectual satisfaction, but would also 
satisfy the highest ideals of life. Each system 
of thought had therefore its adherents, and 
these adherents of different schools criticised 
one another and mutually benefited themselves 
by reinterpreting and strengthening their 
positions, in the light of these hostile criti¬ 
cisms, This work of reinterpretation, this 
rise of new problems and their solutions 


continued to grow for hundreds of years in 
an atmosphere of mutual influence and in 
mutual give and take in the form of commen- 
tries and sub-commentaries and independent 
monographs. Difficult and abstruse as the 
language of these philosophical texts and 
commentaries is, it is rendered very much 
obscure and incomprehensible through the 
constant references, allusions and refutations 
of unknown views of other systems of philo¬ 
sophy. For understanding any particular 
system of thought, one is required to know 
the fundamental problems and difficulties of 
almost every other system of thought, and 
this often leads to a vicious circle from 
which it is difficult to escape. It is unfor¬ 
tunate also that there should not be books 
which would make an easy introduction to 
the different systems of thought which could 
guide anyone in his studies in any particular 
system of thought. However strange it might 
appear, I should venture to remark that 
Indian systems of philosophy have very 
seldom been studied in detail, historically and 
in mutual interconnections, in an unbiassed 
manner. The study of philosophy, in the 
Panditic circles, has often been limited to one 
particular system of thought, or at best, two, 
for the Pundits take to philosophic studies, 
not often as impartial philosophers, engaged 
in creating new thought, but as religious 
adherents of particular schools, holding parti¬ 
cular dogmas and creeds of philosophy. Their 
interest in systems of thought, other than 
those to which they are loyal, is limited 
very largely to the prominent defects of those 
systems, in contrast with which they regarded 
their own systems to be superior. They 
are not generally interested in the growth and 
development of any particular system as a 
system of philosophy and the paits that are 
played and the contributions that are made 
by other rival systems in such a development. 
The best of them have a sound philological train¬ 
ing and by life-long studies of some of the pro¬ 
minent works of a particular philosophy, they 
generally master the technical terms and 
expressions and they are used to the 
scholastic disputes on particular points of 
philosophical dogma, but they have seldom the 
philosophical interest as we now understand 
it. As a result of that, excepting the two 
tiny works of Sad-darmna-$amwcaya and 
Sarva-darsam-sarorsangraha and Madhava’s 
Sarva-darsaria-sangraka, we have hardly any 
other work which deals with the different 
systems of Indian philosophy as a whole. 
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Even ‘ these works are nothing but brief 
sketches of different systems of philosophy 
without any eye to their mutual interconnec¬ 
tion, or their historical or rational develop¬ 
ment. They do not take any notice of the 
literature of the systems, nor do they separate 
the different schools that sprang up within 
each system or the earlier parts from later 
accretions. The ’materials collected regarding 
the various systems of thought are not also 
often based upon a comprehensive study of the 
literature of the^ subjects, but are often directly 
borrowed from Important compendiums. Even 
the best Pandits of our age follow the old 
traditional method, and are almost always 
profoundly ignorant of Buddhism and Jainism, 
the two great systems of thought which 
moulded in such an important manner the 
development of all Hindu philosophic thought 
in mediaeval times, and with few exceptions, 
they seldom publish anything which may be 
said to embody the results of their 
study and mature thinking. Their emin¬ 
ence, therefore, may be said to lie only 
in the fact that they are masters 
of the philosophical style and the technical 
language of the literature of the particular 
schools of thought, of which they are adher¬ 
ents, or which they have studied. But this 
much-vaunted Panditic learning is also fast 
disappearing, and as far as I can judge from 
my personal experience of Bengal Pundits 
among whom I have grown up, I can say 
that among the younger «>r the middle-aged 
generation, one can hardly find one out of 
dozens of title-holders, who understands the 
texts, or has studied the literature of the 
subject. The fact that the Pundits are almost 
always unacquainted with any of the 
Western languages is another great handicap 
with them, as they are thereby excluded 
from profiting by the results of the learned 
researches and translations from foreign 
sources and also from romanised editions 
of Sanskrit and Pali texts, by Western 
scholars. The great handicap with anglicised 
scholars is often their inadequate knowledge 
of Sanskrit. The short time that they can 
spare for Sanskrit often renders it impossible 
for them to master the abstruse style and 
technique of Indian philosophical literature. 
Still, it is with them alone that our future 
hope of Indian philosophy lies. 

If we want to construct the future 
philosophy on the basis of our own, we 
must at least thoroughly study our philosophy 
and know how and where it differs from 


the philosophy of fee West and on wlpsh 
particular points and aspects it has its 
agreements. But before any such agree¬ 
ments or differences may be noted, 

before we can understand the spirit of our 
philosophy, in connection with the spirit of 
Western philosophy, it is the great necessity 
of our age to make a complete study of 
our achievements in philosophy as faithWly 
as we can, in consonance with the spirit 
with which it was carried on and the atmosphere 
that it breathed. There has of late been a 
tendency among some Indian scholars to 
interpret Indian philosophy on the models 
of the West Technical philosophical terms 
have often been carelessly used to represent 
Indian concepts. Many of our scholars have 
breathed a sigh of relief if they could by 
their manipulations, discover a Hegel in 
Sankara, or a Hume in Buddha. Much as 
I would like to see particular systems of 
Indian thought compared or contrasted wife 
other Western systems of thought, I should 
very much disapprove of the idea of forcing 
an interpretation of Indian philosophy through 
the inspiration of Western thought, for 
purposes of fruitless identification. If 
similarities are to he noticed, the reviewer 
of philosophy must also know his system 
thoroughly well to appreciate the differences. A 
philosoper who is inpsired by Western philosophy 
and aims at proving that Indian philosophy 
is only like another revised edition of Western 
philosophy profoundly misses his part as an 
interpreter of Indian thought. In a lecture 
at the Fifth International Congress at Naples 
the present writer had an opportunity of 
pointing out that Indian philosophy anticipates 
in a very large measure most of what is known 
as European thought. In illustrating this state¬ 
ment, the present writer analysed the principal 
features of Benedetto Croce’s philosophy and 
showed how the most essential doctrines of 
this philosophy had been anticipated in the 
philosophy of Dharmakirtti and Dharmottara. 
If one goes through the elaborate commentary 
literature of the different systems of Indian 
philosophy, one is astonished to notice, how 
many of those philosophical and epistimo- 
logical views, which pass as productions of 
modern philosophy, have already been worked 
Out centuries ago by the thinkers of India. 
In the interests of comparative philosophy, 
it is indeed useful to bring out these 
anticipations of Western philosophy by Indian 
thoug ht.* But b efore that ca n be done , it is 
* M M. trof. S. Kuppuswarai Sastrfln a short 
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titeratureof India should be mplored 
discovered should be 
aud fai&fully collected and system¬ 
atised in the proper Indian setting in 
^rtiieh. .they appear. The task of faithful 
collection and right understanding must 
precede that of comparison. Not every 
student of philosophy can be a scholar of 
Sanskrit who can rightly interpret Indian 
thought, by studying the original texts; it 
is therefore the clear duty of Sanskritists 
who understand philosophy to bring out all 


Brahmihic civihsatiou cf .&d 
are justly proud, and on the bed-rock pf 
which we want to rebuild our future national 
culture It is true no doubt that there may 
be parts of it which may be regardedas 
decayed and dead, but it is also certainly 
true that there are other elements in it which 
are universal and deathless. It is these 
which, while they would link us with our 
past, will yet allow us to continue our 
onward growth of progress and to assimilate 
all that is good, whatever may be the sources 
from which we receive them. 


the materials of Indian philosophy from their 
inaccessible Sanskritie homes to our easy 
approaches of modern languages, Indian or 
Western. Indian philosophy ought not to 
remain any longer a special monopoly 
of a few expert Sanskritists; it ought to 
lay bare its treasures to all who can think, 
and it is in this way alone that our older 
philosophies can be made to work with us 
as a living force. The old ideal of reserving 
all higher knowledge for a few experts and 
qualified persons must have to be abandoned. 
The time when people took to Indian 
philosophy out of religious motives has 
almost passed away. If even now Indian 
philosophy is kept as a proud possession of 
a few expert Sanskritists, it may as well lie 
buried in the moth-eaten pages of palm 
leaves and the whole world would move on 
without even noticing that it has missed it. 
Yet it is this philosophy which may be 
regarded as the highest achievement of the 

reference that he has made to my “A History of Indian 
Philosophy” says : "This learned Professor of Bengal 
endeavours m this work to give an account of the 
evolution of philosophical thought, strictly ina ceordan- 
ce with the original sources in Sanskrit and seems to 
hold the view that there is hardly any need for an 
exposition of the doctrines of Indian philosophy, 
for the reason that they appear to him to be essen¬ 
tially^ the same as found m European Phisosophy”. 
The New Era, Dec., 1928; Madras This is, however, a 
gross misrepresentation of my views. Indian philo¬ 
sophy anticipates many problems and discussions 
of European philosophy ; but in its history, 
structure, aims, ideals and concrete development as 
a whole, it widely differs from European philosophy. 
And it is exactly for this reason that I urge that 
Indian philosophy must first be faithfully inter¬ 
preted and it is only after it has been faithfully 
interpreted that an attempt at a constructive com¬ 
parison or construction should be made. It is 
because . Indian philosophy is not European 
philosophy that the former cannot safely be recons¬ 
tructed in the light of the latter. And it is only 
when a faithful exposition has revealed the real 
similarities, that these can be compared. It is re¬ 
grettable that M M. Kuppuswami Sastri should make 
such a gross blunder. 


If we try to rise above all details of 
philosophical dogmas, views, opinions and 
disputes, and try to discover some of the 
fundamental results of Indian philosophical 
culture, a number of important propositions 
is seen to emerge. Indian philosophy has 
sprung forth out of ethical, eschatological 
and religious needs, and with rare exceptions 
has always been dominated or restricted by 
these considerations. The TJpanisads reveal 
two different strands of eschatological ideas, 
firstly, the doctrine of Devayana and Pitriyana 
(the views that the wise man at death passed 
away through the etherial regions above and 
never returned back to earth, while the man 
of deeds, after an upward course, was again 
showered down to live its prescribed life on 
earth) and the doctrine of re-birth. Through¬ 
out the entire course of the history of Indian 
philosophy, no one except the Carvakas 
raised any dissenting voice against this theory 
of re-birth. We do not know how this 
doctrine originally crept into Indian thought, 
but once it was there, it was accepted almost 
universally without a discussion. The few 
arguments that are sometimes adduced in its 
support (e. g., in the Nyaya Sutra and the 
Caraka-Samhita) are trivial in their nature 
and may be regarded as offered in support 
of a faith and not as determining philosophi¬ 
cal conclusions. The doctrine of re-birth is 
therefore a dogma of Indian philosophy: The 
Hindus believed in it; the Jatakas represent 
Buddha as remembering his past lives, but 
the Carvakas denied it. It was a philosophi¬ 
cal dogma or creed, which might safely be 
regarded as unproved. We next come to the 
theory of Karma. This also can be traced to 
the TJpanisads, and it is not improbable that 
it originated from a belief in the magical 
efficacy of sacrificial deeds. It is supposed 
to explain the inequalities of this life by the 
unknown actions of the past lives, but it 
refuses to explain any question regarding 



original ipeqoalities of dreumstanceii and 
tadvantages by * * ctevsr do$ge that there is 
no beginning in the series bt lives. The 
'difficulties of the theory of Karma are 
farther realised in other directions also. If 


■the fruits of the Karmas of the past cannot 
be avoided, how can, then, any one attain 
-emancipation which must necessarily mean 
cessation of Karma ? In reply to such a 
'question, other dogmas regarding the fruition 
of Karma are introduced, all of which may 
be regarded as mythical It is also held that 
when true knowledge is attained, or when 
•desires are extinguished, the bonds of Karma 
are burnt up. So far as I can remember, I 
suppose, no attempt has been made, anywhere 
in Indian philosophy, to prove any of these 
propositions regarding the operation of the 
laws of Karfha in a serious and systematic 
manner. The law of Karma therefore, 
involves a number of unattested propositions, 
which have never been proved to be true, 
nor are capable of being proved so. This is, 
therefore, the second set of unproved dogmas 
of Indian philosophy, which has been almost 
universally acknowledged as true, not as a 
philosophical conclusion, but as an article of 
faith. It is only the Carvakas who dared 
protest against it but no one ever cared to 
listen to them. 

We next come to the doctrine of Mukti, 
Moksa, Apavarga or Nihsreyasa and Nirvana. 
The Upanisads are full of the sages’ 
experience of an ultimate state of bliss, 
which is indescribable and indefinable and 
from which- there is no return. The taste 
of this great realisation seems to be thp 
most attractive and arresting feature of the 
Upanisads. But it is doubtful whether the 
Upanisads conceived it as a supra-conscious 
psychical experience, or as a final state of 
realisation that put a stop to the cycle of 
rebirth. The former seems more probable. 
But all the systems of Hindu philosophy 
took it to mean the affirmation of an ultimate 
freedom of the self from mind and all that 
is mental and physical. Opinions differ in 
different systems of Hindu philosophy 
regarding the exact nature of this state, i. e., 
whether this is an inert state, or a state of 
pure thoughtless intelligence, or a state of 
intelligence which is also supreme bliss. But 
whatsoever may be the value of these 
-differences, there is this general agreement 
that all systems of Hindu thought have 
before them the ultimate goal of the absolute, 
perfect and final freedom of the soul from 


mind, and all 
.mi the 
rebirth. It is 
into any elaborate 
exact concept and mean!* 
the different schools of Bh 
ever that may be, thOre 
Nirvana means some kind 
finality, and the cessation 
experience and the cycle 
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Jainas also believed in the ultimate finality 
and the state of liberation of the souls ia 
Moksa, But It does not seem that though 
this belief in a final and ultimate achievement, 
extinction or liberation was universal in all 
systems of Indian thought except the Carvaka 
no attempt seems to have been made any¬ 
where in Indian philosophy to prove the 
reality of this state. In this case direct 
testimony from personal experience could 
not be available, for, he who attained salvation 
could not be expected to return back to 
normal life to record his experience. But in 
this case also another fiction was introduced 
and it was supposed that even after the 
attainment of the final liberation, one may 
with the help of another pure mind 
communicate his experiences for the benefit 
and instruction of other seekers after Moksa. 
This theory also has not been proved as a 
philosophical proposition anywhere. The 
doctrine of Mukti may, therefore, be regarded 
as another unproved dogma of Indian 
philosophy. The theory of rebirth, the theory 
of Karma and the theory of Mukti may thus 
be regarded as the three most important 
dogmas through which Indian philosophy has 
been made subservient to ethics and religion. 
The influence which these dogmas have over 
the moral and religious well-being of the Indian 
people cannot be over-estimated. Not all 
Indians are believers in God, not all of them 
believe in prayers, divine grace, or devotion 
as the best mode of approach to God, but 
all of them believe in these articles of faith. 
They have thus held together the entire 
religio-moral fabric of the Hindii-Buddhist- 
Jaina culture. Though they are but dogmas, 
yet they have fertilised Indian philosophy 
with life, and made its growth possible. For, 
Indian philosophy did not start from a sense 
of scientific curiosity or a spirit of 
scientific enquiry into the ntfture of truth, 
but from a practical religious need in the 
quest of the attainment of the highest 
spiritual good. It cannot, however, be denied 
that when philosophy began to grow, these 
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met in any way .seriously 
i, tree , development But fcbe 
of these d6gmas has left their 
; stamp on the genius and character 
©Sophy ip the belief that a 
fcjr does pot ennoble maia is 
empty vapouring. Science in its 
ect seeks to investigate into the 
tirpth with no other motive than 
©very of new laws, new principles 
new relations., But on its practical aspect 
B is concerned tpsee, how it can best 
\tofdoy iU new discoveries to the alleviation 
pf human sufferings * and the" attainment of 
new advantages for human well-being. 
Philosophy also is not merely a mental 
sdenee of arguments and discussions, regarding 
the nature of reality and our modes of 
knowing it, but it must have a practical side 
as well. Whatever may be the result of our re¬ 
searches our interest in a permanent well-being 
of our spiritual nature never lessens its sway. 
This spiritual well-being was conceived in 
India as self-control, or control or desires 
on the negative side, and the philosophic 
wisdom which directly revealed our spiri¬ 
tual nature as being above all desires and 
cravings on the positive side. The logic 
which sought to connect this moral or 
religious dogma with philosophy, demanded 
that this ascent on the spiritual scale must 
lead us somewhere, must end somewhere 
and have a finality. It was probably owing 
to such kinds of consideration that it was 
conceived that there was a deep chasm between 
our psychological nature and our true 
spiritual nature. Having made this chasm, 
Indian philosophy has always found it 
extremely difficult to explain the intimate 
connection between the two that is revealed in 
common experience. Philosophers have sought 
to explain it through the phenomenon of 
error, which is sometimes made to behave 
psychologically and at other times ontologically. 
There is a lot of confusion in this concept 
of error or ignorance and the philosopher 
incapable of explaining it is content with 
leaving it untouched as the flourish of the 
irrational in experience. A necessary 
consequence of such a view is that ultimate 
spiritual attainment must mean the disruption 
of psychological experience. The moral 
conflict of the invasion of desires and their 
control and the strife for the ultimate spiri¬ 
tual attainment is the misery of all psycho- 
logical experience which must abnegate itself 
favour of the rise of spiritual enlighten- 


sseni Superior seJf*©oata! is universally > 
be&Wed to be near to spiritual enlightenment, 
but opinions differ as to, whether the true .> 
knowledge of this spiritual Reality being 
entirely different Mm M&y tb^ 
leads to the final cessation of psychological 
experience or mind, or whether the control 
of desires ultimately produces it, or wheffier 
they do it conjointly. % philosophical 

arguments seem to have been adduced in 
favour of this bold proposition that the 
psychological and the spiritual lie entirely 
asunder and that the former is only related 
to the latter by a thin film of illusion or 
ignorance which has made it living and actual* 
and th*t the ultimate goal of all our moral and 
religious endeavours is to split asunder 

this thin film either by the complete disrup¬ 
tion of the psychological stuff, Ir by negating 
it through true knowledge, . This is then 
another important dogma which has been 
produced through the logical tendency of 
setting a final limit to spiritual perfection. 
In the West, however, the nature of the 
spiritual perfection is kept delightfully vague 
and seldom defined with logical precision, 
and in consequence of that, philosophy is 
not inconveniently saddled with an unchange¬ 
able theory of mind and spirit That philo¬ 
sophy should be concerned on its practical 
side, through a better understanding of our 
own inner nature and our relations with the 
world and our fellow-beings, need not be 
contested. But whether spiritual advancement 
must have to be conceived as culminating 
in some kind of absolutism, may .be open to 
doubt Had philosophy started in this-country 
out of a spirit of rationalisation and scientific 
enquiry, arising out of our intercourse with 
our fellow-beings, it would have remained 
content with setting a practical limit to 
spiritual advancement.. But philosophy 
started in India, out of a grave subjective 
anxiety for attaining our highest, and the 
validity of such a quest was attested and 
backed by the supra-consoious spiritual 
experience, epistemological discourses and 
dialectical discussions, and all that we call 
philosophy began to grow and accumulate 
through the centuries of their development,, 
but they never contested the original dogmas 
which justified their practical significance. 
It is a fundamental characteristic of Indian 
philosophy, that it not only tides to take its 
stand on reasoned and rational discourses, 
but it also wishes to profit by the results 
of the mystic and supra-conscious experiences 
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to see in it * deep vein, ofanti-logical 
ideals. Tallies . : #nd- ; ^ . and 

support its lbgicM frame. The experiences 
# 0b Yogiite Wl Ihe rapturous utterances 
of the Upanisads are incontestable. Philosophy, 
in its logical t©htur&, has no right to come 
to conclusions which are condradicted by 
intuitional experiences. Mere logical con¬ 
sistency cannot guarantee tenth, nor can it 
hold up a scheme which wifi be acceptable 
to us and which would satisfy the complex 
demands of our nature. But Indian philo¬ 
sophy not only admitted the claims of 
this supra-conscious experience in philosophy, 
but also aceorded a superior validity to it 
In one sense, it had its superior claims in 
this that it could only dawn as the result 
of superior self-control. But its superiority 
cannot be logically proved, and hence any 
proposition that affirms it, can only be taken 
as a dogma. In this connection, it is not 
out of place to refer to another dogma, that 
found currency with all systems of Hindu 
philosophy, viz., the dogma of the incontestable 
validity of scriptural authority : in some 
systems it is held that though the validity 
of the scriptures is incontestable, yet they 
are to be interpreted in such a way that 
they may not contradict the testimony of 
perception and inference. Other systems 
hold more extreme views and urge that 
since scriptural testimony has a superior 
validity, even the testimony of perception and 
inference should have to be modified in 
accordance with the testimony of the 
scriptures. Sankara urges that since no 
finality can be arrived at by logical reasons, 
which behave differently in different hands, one 
must always depend on the scriptures for 
the final ascertainment of truth. 


Ibese gre /tetusi doted 
■dogmas-' that ImM-* 
direction of v ’ 

logical part of Imttow 
behind these dogmas, 

vizi that philosophy ddteg ^ , 

deep-seated human longing 
cendent finality, ahd that: ' 

expected to satisfy this longing w ; eanb&tte 
and elevating humanity to itehigh, rimm 
and spiritual destiny. This ultimate opttmiete 
may in some sense be regarded as a ! ted-r#k: 
of Indian philosophical culture. Allthese 
dogmas have sprung Out of the necessity of 
this optimistic nature of the Indian temperaments 
But how far these dogmas may be regarded- 
as indispensable corollaries is open to doubt f 
In India the Mukti theory was also challenged 
by the devotional ideal of the Vaisnavas 
and the older colourless ideal state of perfec¬ 
tion involving the disruption of mind was 
replaced by an ideal of pure devotional 
enjoyment of the Vaisnavas and the altruistic 
goal of the Mahayana Buddhists. The time 
has now come when keeping a steady eye 
on our fundamental optimism, we should 

examine how far the old accepted dogmas 
need hold their sway over us. Philosophy 
cannot dispense with dogmas altogether, any 
more than science can dispense with unproved 
hypothesis. But if philosophy is to have 
any life, the older dogmas have to be 

criticised, modified, or dispensed with in 
the light of our new knowledge, and change 
of out-look. Philosophy which remains for 
ever encaged within its old bars, may well 
be taken as dead. It is, therefore, the. 

imperative duty of Indian philosophy to 

rejuvenate and revitalise itself by a critical 
reformation of the fundamental postulates 
that have so long been guiding its destiny. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE SIMON COMMISSION 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 

C OMING events cast their shadows before in contemptuous disregard of the claims of 
and the event which will be the ultimate India and yet desperate devices have been 
outcome of the . Koyal Commission resorted to in order to lend colour to an 
presided over by Sir John Simon is casting impression that the Commission is accepted 
a very sinister shadow before it. The Com- and approved by Indian public opinion, 
mission has been conceived and constituted If there had been the slightest intention 
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the British Ministry or the 
of India to. enlist the goodwill 
$ in * favour of the Royal Commission 
d 4ave arranged for the participation 
leaders in the labours of 
fe Qommiasion on terms of equality. We 
had many Commissions, Royal and 
other, in India, though their labours and 
reports have not materially afteoted the state 
things in this country. The country is 
familiar with j&e tinkering done by Commis- 
nons rmoh faith in them. 
Che Simon Commission, however, has to deal 
vith very ; vital. issues ; the Time-spirit is 
darring strongly the depths of the conscious- 
iess. of the Indian people, and there was not 
he remotest likelihood of the silent acquies¬ 
cence of the people of India in the extraordi- 
tary constitution of the Commission. The 
nmediate result of the announcement of the 
ames of the members cf the Commission 
, the alienation of a large number of 
„ober Indians, who had so far hesitated to 
identify themselves with the bolder and more 
outspoken section of the community. The 
Simon Commission served as an amalgam to 
unite parties that had hitherto held aloof 
from one another. 

As no Indian had been appointed a 
member of the Commission the Government 
of India proceeded to nominate a number 
of members from the various Legislative 
Councils of India to be co-opted with the 
Royal Commission. The Indian Legislative 
Assembly had refused to have anything to 
do with the Royal Commission, or to nomi¬ 
nate any members to take part in its 
deliberations, but this did not prevent some 
members from accepting the very doubtful 
honour of nomination by the Government. 
The Provincial Legislative Councils did not 
follow the lead of the Legislative Assembly 
and fell in with the suggestion of the Govern¬ 
ment and nominated the desired number of 
members to sit on the Commission. The 
members of the Central Assembly accompany 
the Commission throughout the tour while those 
nominated from the Provincial Councils 
are not required outside their own Provinces. 
These members as well as those from the 
Central Legislature do not have equality of 
status with the Royal Commission. They 
have the right Jso examine witnesses and 
ihey will meet the Royal Commissioners in 
conference, but they will have no part in 
drafting the Report, nor will they be 
permitted to sign it or to append minutes of 


dissent The only use made ^ ; 

be to proclaim that the Report of ft* 
Commission reflects the views of m W 
Legislative bodies in India so mat itwiE 
not be open to the representatives pf Indian 
opinion to declare that the country dissociates, 
itself from the conclusions of the ConuwssiOB. 

Bus being the palpable if not the dedarod ' 
object of Government it became necessary 
{ OT the people of India to repudiate emphatic¬ 
ally the assumption that the Commission 
even with its appendages from the Indian 
Legislatures was in any way acceptable to the 
country. Some of otr countrymen, whose 
opinions are entitled to respect, have suggest¬ 
ed that the Commission should be ignored 
and no demonstrations of disapproved are 
necessary. They forget that such a course 
would have furnished a ready handle to the 
Government to announce to the whole world 
that the Commission has the warm approval 
of the people of India. There is a section 
of the Press in this country, and it is much 
the most noisy section, which wags its tail 
behind the heels of the Government and 
yelps furiously at the nationalists of India. 
It would have lost no time in interpreting 
the silence of the country as a sign of 
general approval of the Commission. The 
wires of publicity organisations are pulled 
and controlled by agencies hostile to Indian 
aspirations. As it is, all demonstrations of 
public feeling in India are systematically 
minimised and belittled by both the Govern¬ 
ment and the publicity agencies. To have 
maintained silence in the face of the attempts 
to invest the Commission with a fictitious 
representative character would have been a 
grave tactical blunder. 

It must not be overlooked that the awaken¬ 
ing in India is real and is rapidly spreading 
to all classes of the population. The outburst 
of public feeling against a non-Indian Com¬ 
mission to deal with the future of the 
national constitution of India naturally found 
vent in forms of disapproval recognised 
throughout the world. There is the well- 
known precedent of the boycott, of the Milner 
Commission in Egypt. The women of Egypt 
thrust aside the purdah and took as effective 
a part in the boycott as the men. The result 
was that Lord Milner went to Egypt and 
returned to England without a page of 
recorded evidence. Such unanimity of 
purpose and solidarity of popular opinion 
have yet to be attained in India. The day 
that India presents a front as united as 
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Egypt her demand for her rightful place 
among the nations of the world will 
become irresistible. Meanwhile, the deda- 


The explosion of a bomfe v m a 
train on the Greatlndian Penimular !&aflway 


ration of a boycott against the Simon 
Commission brought into prominent play the 
exhibition and use of the force upon which 
the Government always relies forth© suppres¬ 
sion of peaceful but unwelcome demon¬ 
strations. On the day the members of the 
Simon Commission first landed in India a 
hartal was observed in many cities in India, 
including Calcutta. Oh that day the police, 
particularly European policemen, wantonly 
assaulted many inoffensive and peaceful 
people on the streets and even trespassed into 
private houses and assaulted the inmates. A 
hartal is purely an Indian institution and 
to be complete a city must present the 
appearance of a city of the dead. The streets 
and markets must be deserted, all places of 
business must be closed, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the city should remain indoors. This 
is not done nowadays and people are found 
loitering in the streets. This gives the police 
an opportunity to chase the crowds and lay 
about their batons and lathis. A real hartal 
would find the police chasing their own 
shadows in the streets. 

The use of black flags, uncomplimentary 
mottoes, the marching in procession, the 
shouts expressive of disapprobation, is the 
European form of a boycott, and this has 
also come in evidence in connection with the 
Simon Commission. The processions are 
perfectly orderly and peaceful and the fact 
that they are led by well-known men incap¬ 
able of violence is a guarantee of the peaceful 
character of these demonstrations. But that 
did not prevent the police from assaulting 
Lala Lajpat Rai and several oilier leading 
persons, some of whom are members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council, at Lahore, or 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and several others 
at Lucknow. The inquiry into the conduct 
of the police was entrusted to an officer before 
whom the injured persons refused to appear, 
so that the report is merely the version of 
the police. At Lucknow there was no inquiry 
at all. In every instance, the processionists 
were unarmed and did not carry even a 
walking stick; the police are always armed 
and are spoiling to maintain law and order 
by the free use of their weapons. In these 
circumstances, it is a very large demand on 
human credulity to ask the public to believe 
that the provocation comes from the unarm¬ 
ed populace. 


has started a theory that the bomb was 
intended to wreck the ■ - 

the Royal Commissioners. Thi&:-;'lia8 yet to 
be proved, while the fact is undeniable. that 
at Lahore a bomb was thrown on two oeoa** 
sions on the last day of the Samlila and 
several persons were killed and injured but 
the highly efficient and much belauded police 
have failed to find any clue to the bomb- 
throwers. Lala Lajpat Rai and others were 
assaulted at a considerable distance from the 
Lahore railway station, and oh the first day 
that Pandit Jawaharlal and several others 
were assaulted at Lucknow the members of 
the Commission had not even arrived in that 
city! Yet the assaults are in a manner 
justified on the ground that the police had 
bombs on the brain. 

Receptions are arranged for the Commis¬ 
sioners wherever they go. No one takes any 
exception to the official reception, but cau any¬ 
one call the presence of a dozen hangers -011 
of the Government a public reception ? If 
it is contended that there is a large body 
of opinion in favour of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion and its local entourage, why are not 
counter-demonstrations got up to neutralise 
the effect of the boycott processions ? It 
would be a sight for the gods to see the 
Rajas and the Nawabs and the faithful 
henchmen of officials parading the streets 
with golden banners and flags bearing such 
charming legends as “Long live the Simon 
Commission !” “Confusion to the boycotters !” 

It would have been superfluous to point out 
that the country, though it is unreservedly 
opposed to the Commission, has no personal 
feeling against Sir John Simon if he had 
kept his personality, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. When thousands of voices shout, 
u Go back, Simon !” it is evident they would 
have done the same if any other man liad 
been appointed president of the Commission. 
In spite of Sir John Simon’s great ability he 
has not been able to maintain an attitude of 
complete detachment. It should not be his 
concern to make out that the Commission is 
carrying the country with it in its inquiry. 
He is not responsible for the composition of 
the Commission ; he knows that the Central. 
Indian Legislature has no statutory part in 
the Commission, and the men who are content 
to play second fiddle do not represent the 
Indian Legislative Assembly; the nominees 
from the Provincial Councils are of no 
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accotmt. But Sir John Simon has been fussing 
and f gushing over them till his other name has 
become Sir Blarney Gushington. It may be 
that the Chairman of the Royal Commission, 
with the cold mind of popular disfavour beat¬ 
ing .against him, is anxious for a little 
sympathy, but he overlooks the fact that he 
lays himself open to suspicion by his effusive 
tokens of goodwill towards the recruits from 
the Councils, who form no part of the real 
Commission. 

In more ways than one this Commission 
has been an eye-opener. India lias no real 
representation upon it; the evidence that is 
being led before it has no connection with 
the true national party of India ; the official 
evidence may be easily discounted as of no 
practical value to the future of the country. 
The Indian members of Executive Councils 
and ministers have so far been chosen from 
that particular section of the community which 
avoids friction and always pulls with the 
Government. They have, not been able to ex¬ 
ercise any appreciable influence upon the 
policy of the Government, and their evidence, 
though recorded in camera, can scarcely be 
distinguishable from that of the European 
officials of Government. So little is the 
confidence inspired by the Commission 
that the rapidly growing party which stands 
for Indian nationalism has held aloof from 
it. There can be no substantial achievement 
by any Commission without the co-operation 
of this party, but the very constitution of 
this Commission precludes all possibility of 
such co-operation. It must not be supposed 
for a * moment that any reforms, real or 


shadowy, have ever been conceded at the 
initiative of the Government here or the 
Ministry in England. The pressure has 
always come from India itself and it must 
become more imperative and more difficult 
of resistance with the progress of time. Did 
it ever occur to Sir John Simon and^ his 
colleagues that while the European officials 
appearing before them were stoutly opposed 
to the transfer of law and order, which 
means the police, to ministers, the representa¬ 
tives of law and order were busy assaulting 
the men to whose efforts the country owes 
even the semblance of reforms ? The India 
of the future does not belong to the compla¬ 
cent individuals who sit with the Royal 
Commissioners and meet them at the railway 
stations and garden parties, but those who 
stay away and are the targets of police trun¬ 
cheons and lathis. Sir John Simon and his 
British colleagues have been going about the 
country a great deal, seeing villages and his¬ 
torical monuments. Have they ever thought 
of paying a visit to the session of the Indian 
National Congress in Calcutta and taking a 
stroll round Deshbandhu Nagar ? That would 
give them some idea of the growing national 
organisation in India. That would enable 
them to realise that the real issue lies between 
the forces focussed at the Congress and the 
might of England, and the real struggle is 
a moral and not a physical one. It is a con¬ 
flict of wills and all history bears testimony 
to the unchallengeable fact that the national 
will of a people demanding its rights must 
prevail in the end. 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S POLITICAL MISSION TO ENGLAND 

(Based on unpublished State Records) 

By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 


O NE of the principal objects which led 
Rammohun to visit England was to press 
certain pecuniary claims of the Emperor 
of Delhi. Abu-nasar Muin-ud-din Akbar was 
then the nominal Padishah of Delhi. This 
powerless monarch considered himself unjustly 
treated by the new English masters of India. 
The treaty between his father, Shah Alam II., 


and Lord Wellesley had provided for the 
assignment of certain mahals to the west of 
the Jatnuna for the support of the Delhi 
royal family, their management being vested 
in Col. Ochterlony, the then Resident at Delhi 
(May 1805). Although the entire revenues 
were to be placed at the royal disposal, 
a minimum of monthly stipends for the King 
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and the royal household was specified which 
amount was to be paid monthly from the 
Public Treasury “whether the whole of the 
amount is or is not collected from the 
Khalsah lands.” The collections from the 
assigned territory improved materially, but no 
revision was made of the fixed minimum 
royal stipend to correspond to the increased 
revenue of the -Crownlands. Repeated repre¬ 
sentations to the local Government on the 
subject having failed, the aggrieved Mughal 
sovereign finally decided to depute an Agent 
to England to' urge his claims personally at 
the head-quarters. 

Rammohun Roy was chosen for the* task, 
and the King invested him with the title of 
Rajah , in consideration of the respectability 
attached to the office of his envoy ( Elchi “). 
Rammohun thought it wise to get the bestowal 
of this title approved by the Paramount 
Power, which, however, would neither recog¬ 
nize his appointment as envoy from the 
Delhi King to the Court of Great Britain, nor 
acquiesce in the King’s grant of a title to 
him. 

Anxious to secure an early passage to 
England, Rammohun became afraid lest the 
Indian Government should refuse him a 
passport. So, he cunningly disarmed official 
hostility by representing to the Governor- 
General that, on various considerations, he 
had decided to proceed to England as a 
private individual, divesting himself of all 
public character. Rammohun, then aged 
about 56, sailed from Calcutta on loth 
November 1830 by the Albion, bound for 
Liverpool, and reached England on the 8th 
April following. 

The mission from the King of Delhi was 
the foremost thought of his mind. Although 
he had left Calcutta as a private individual, 
he avowed himself in England as the accre¬ 
dited Agent of the King of Delhi. He canned 
with him a letter from his master to His 

Majesty, George the Fourth, which he had 

composed in English and Persian* But 
before presenting this letter, Rammohun 
made an appeal to the Court of Directors 
and submitted to them a printed pamphlet 
on the Delhi King’s claims, which he had 

prepared for greater facility of perusal and 
information regarding the circumstances of 
the case. 

On 25th June 1831 .he addressed the 


* This document is printed in my Rammohun 
Roy’s Mission to England, pp. 51-65. 


following letter to the Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the East India Company, .inform¬ 
ing them of his object* in visiting England :— 

*‘I liavo the honour to acquaint you that one 
of the principal objects of my visiting England is to 
lay before the British authorities, if found necessary, 
a representation with which 1 am charged from His 
Majesty the King of Delhi, and more especially 
a letter from His Majesty to the King of England, 
which letter it will be my duty to take an early 
opportunity of presenting in the event of the appeal 
which I am induced in the first instance to make 
to the Hon’ble Court of Directors not being 
attended with success, 

“I would beg to state on the present occasion 
that I possess full and unlimited powers from 
His Majesty to negotiate and agree to a 
final settlement of what 4the King considers 
to be his fair mid equitable claims on the Hon’ble 
East India Company. The circumstances connected 
with the appeal are stated in a pamphlet printed 
for greater facility of perusal and reference, a copy 
of which 1 now beg to submit herewith, and 1 may 
add that with the exception of one copy that I 
have placed in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Hon’ble , Court, and another submitted to my 
confidential friend Mr. Brown Roberts, no other 
copy, to the best of my belief, has gone out of. 
in y possession. 

“1 mention this fact because I am anxious to 
bring the whole matter quietly and unostenta¬ 
tiously before the Hon’ble Court of Directors, 
with confident expectation that they will early 
take the whole of His Majesty’s case into considera¬ 
tion, and at once do His Majesty that justice 
to which His Majesty considers himself fairly 
entitled. 

“The whole revenues of the Crownlands which, 
under the agreement of 1805 , the King deemed, ex¬ 
pressly conceded to him, have been not only in a 
great part withheld, but in fact denied. His Majesty’s 
allowances have been limited far below' what 
was expressly guaranteed by the Treaty sanctioned 
by the Hon’ble Court of Directors arid the British 
Parliament; and it is impossible His Majesty can 
find means out of the limited income fixed for him 
to support that moderate scale of dignity which is 
due to the representative of the powerless, but 
nevertheless illustrious House of T^imur, and to 
maintain the numerous members of the different 
branches of that House. 

‘As from the printed statement you will per¬ 
ceive that this claim regarding His Majesty’s stipend 
was brought before and decided upon by Lord 
Amherst’s Government, the present local Govern¬ 
ment of India could not reverse the decision passed 
by their predecessors. 

“It is my duty therefore to press upon the 
immediate attentionof the Hon’ble Court, the extreme 
anxiety which 1 feel faithfully to execute the trust 
reposed in me by His Majesty. 

“I am prepared to satisfy them that the ample 
powers which I possess are sufficient to bring the 
matter to a final conclusion. I am confident from 
the well-known character of the, Hon’ble Court- 
that they will not withhold their sanction from 
what shall, upon a full and deliberate consideration 
of the whole of the circumstances appear to be 
just, reasonable and equitable towards His 
Majesty the King of Delhi.” 
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He again wrote to them on 6th September 
1831* chiefly with the object of proving that 
be was the accredited ' Agent of the Delhi 
Xing, as will be seen from the letter quoted 
below :— 

“In continuation of my former address, I beg 
leave to request your attention to the following 
circumstances in order to show that after the 
decision of the Bengal Government, His Majesty 
the King of Delhi had no course left but that of 
deputing an Agent on his behalf to bring his 
claims to the notice of the authorities in England. 

“I beg in the first place to bring to your notice 
the Minute of the Government of Lord Minto, 
dated 17th June 1809, showing that on being 
informed that the revenue of the Crownlands had 
considerably increased, His Majesty had applied 
to Government for an increase in the stipend, and 
that the local Government did make a trifling 
increase, stating however at the same time that 
‘it is not therefore to he supposed that His Majesty 
will be entirely satisfied with the extent of 
augmentation now proposed.’ Secondly, I beg to 
ouote Mr. Ross, Agent or the Governor-General at 
Delhi, who states in his official letter dated 25th 
February 1828 that ‘During the time I was at 
Delhi the King repeatedly intimated to me his 
desire that I would take into consideration the 
subject of the royal stipends, giving me to under¬ 
stand that he expected an augmentation of them 
proportionate to the increased revenue of the 
territory which was assigned in 1805 for the 
support of the royal household.’ Thirdly, I shall 
only add that Bis Majesty appealed to Lord 
Amherst himself when Governor-General of India, 
on his visit to Delhi, whose Government finally 
passed a decision against His Majesty’s claims in 
1827-28., as .shown by the Despatch from the 
Government of Bengal to the address of the 
Hon’hie Court, of Directors, dated 3rd February, 

1828. Therefore nothing remained for His Majestv 
after this but (in appeal to the authorities In 
England. 

“I further beg leave to request your attention 
to the following extract of a Despatch from the 
local Government of Bengal to the address of 
the Hon’ble Court of Directors, dated 22nd May 

1829. which shows that the local Government 
had ascertained in the most effectual manner the 
fact of my being the accredited Agent of His 
Majesty the King of Delhi to conduct his affairs 
in England. It is as follows ‘We have the 
honour to submit for your information copy of 
a letter and enclosure from Rarnmohun Boy, a 
Native inhabitant of Calcutta . of distinguished 
literary repute, announcing his intention of 
proceeding to England in the capacity of 
Agent to the King of Delhi, and as the bearer 
of a letter from His Majesty to the Sovereign, 
complaining of the violation by the Hon’hie 
Company of their engagements with the late Shah 
Alam. On the receipt of this communication, we 
directed the Resident at Delhi to intimate to His 
Majesty the surprise with which we had perused 
it, and more especially our astonishment at the 
unmeasured and unfounded accusation which it 
advances against the Hon’ble Company of having 
violated its engagements with the royal family. We 
further desired Sir Edward Colebrooke to ascertain 
from the King whether he acknowledged Rarnmohun 


S 


Roy as his Agent. Your Hon’ble Court will fin 
in the Resident’s reply, a copy of which l 
submitted, both the King of Delhi’s distinct reeogm 
tion of Rarnmohun Roy as his Agent, ana au 
explanation of the grounds on which he has though 
>ropcr to adopt the extraordinary procedure o: 
leputing that individual to England.’ 

“I beg to appeal to your own judgment whethei 
any measure could have been adopted or any 
language could have been employed more explicitly 
and emphatically to authenticate the fact that I 
am deputed by His Majesty the King of Delhi, as 
his Agent, to appeal to and treat with the authori¬ 
ties in England for the fulfilment of the agreement 
entered into with him by the British Government 

“I beg leave also to quote here the resolution of 
the Government of Bengal in the 9th Article of the 
King’s additional requests in 1827, which is as 
follows‘The British Government does not 
recognize the right of the throne of Delhi to confer 
honorary distinctions on any but the Royal 
Servants.’ 

“The facts stated in the preceding paragraphs 
require no additional corroboration, and 1 have 
therefore only further to beg vour attention to the 
records of your Hon’ble Court/’ 


While in England, Rarnmohun got into 
touch with Sir Charles Grant, the President 
of the Board of Control, whose function 
it was to supervise the proceedings of the 
E. I. Co. in all matters of administration and 
to approve its Despatches to .India. Grant 
appears to have been very ’ favourably 
impressed by Rarnmohun, and it was he 
tliat introduced the Rajah to King William 
IY on 7th September 1831. The Court of 
Directors referred back the papers relating 
to the Delhi King’s claims to the Board of 
Control and were willing to increase the 
King’s stipend to 15 lakhs , but to do so 
only through the medium of the local 
Government, and not by means of a direct 
communication from them to the Rajah. 
Rarnmohun, who felt himself disappointed 
at this attempt to ignore his character as 
envoy altogether, now wrote the following 
letter to Sir Charles Grant officially:— 

“I have been informed that the Court of Directors, 
after more than a month’s consideration on the 
King of Dellii’s claims, have, instead of communicat¬ 
ing the result to me, as you expected, referred 
back the papers .to your Board. 

“They are willing, it appears, to make an increase 
in the King’s income but wish to do so by a re¬ 
commendation to the local authorities—that it may 
.be granted as a boon not as a right—lest if it 
were known to have been done as a matter of 
justice, other persons who may have suffered 
injustice from their servants, might be encouraged 
to come forward for redress. 

“I beg to appeal to yourself whether you found 
me at all unreasonable . in this matter, whether I 
was not disposed to yield to your suggestions to 
obviate any further trouble. 

“I addressed an appeal to His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government in behalf of fallen Royalty, and His 
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Majesty’s Government being actuated by justice 
has listened :to the appeal. Therefore, whatsoever 
is done as a matter of justice, by the express 
authority of your Board, not contingent on the 
local authority which has already prejudged the 
case, will be satisfactory to me. 

“Any just man feels desirous to be informed 
whether the powers intrusted to his servants, 
particularly those in a remote country, have been 
properly exercised, and to prove that when any 
injustice lias been done by them he is anxious to 
afford redress—a course which is calculated to dis¬ 
courage future injustice. But with regard to the 
Court of Directors I am sorry to find that in my 
humble opinion the case is quite the reverse. In 
the meantime I am here so situated as to be 
responsible not only to the King of Delhi hut to 
the whole body of my countrymen for my exertions 
in his behalf and for their welfare. 

“In order to obviate the excuses of the Directors 
that the King of Delhi should have first referred 
the case to the local Government and that 1 was 
unaccredited, 1 wrote the accompanying letter to 
them, a copy of which I beg to submit to your 
consideration.” (11 October, 1831). * 

This was followed by another letter to 

* Rammohun Roy to the Right Hon’ble Charles 
Grant, etc, etc., dated 48 i Bedford Square, 11th 
•October, 1831. 


the Board in support of the statement which 
Rammohun had made regarding the territory 
assigned to the Delhi Royal family f&r their 
maintenance 

“For further illustration of my statement that 
the assignment of territory to His Majesty (the 
King of Delhi) was embodied at the time in the 
Regulations of Government ( in India ) which 
stand m the place of Acts of Parliament in this 
country,’ I have the pleasure to send you the 

accompanying volume of the Regulations of the 
local Government containing the articles referred 
to, marked with pencil and beg your attention 

to 4 them. 

. “If convenient, you w'ill have the goodness to 
bring them to the notice of the Head of your 
Department and oblige” 

P- S. As to the quotation, I beg to refer 

you to page 3 of the Brief Statement consisting 

of 4 .pages and to pages 9 and 10, Par. 5 & 6 of 
the printed Painplilet on the subject. 

Reg. XI. 1804. Sec. 4 
Reg. VI. 1805. Sec. 3 
Reg. X. 1807. Sec. l.”f 


t Rammohun Roy to Hyde Villiers, Esq. 
( Secretary, Board of Control ), dated 48 Bedford 
Square, Octr. 21.st, 1831. 
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By V. SRINIVASAN 


O NE more University Act has been placed 
oil the statute books of India, and next 
July will begin to function the 
Annamalai University in the Presidency of 
Madras. 

For the first time in the history of India, is 
the name of a University associated with the 
name of an individual and rightly so, for the 
University is a fait accompli due to the 
generosity of Sir S. R. Mm. Annamalai 
Cheltiar who in addition to making over to 
the University his present college at Chid¬ 
ambaram worth over 15 lakhs has offered an 
endowment fund of 20 lakhs—the biggest 
single benefaction for education in this 
country. The Ministry of Education in 
Madras must be congratulated on its placing 
•on a statutory basis its initial grant of 
twenty-seven lakhs to the capital fund and 
■seven and a half lakhs to the building and 


equipment fund, besides an annual recurring 
grant of one and a ;half lakhs. 

Characteristics of the University 
The University is to be a unitary , 

teaching and strictly residential one “in 
which teaching, study, research and an active 
social life will be pursued in an atmosphere 
congenial to their growth along sound lines 
and in which the training given to students 
would be of primary importance and the 
examinations which test this training of only 
subsidiary importance 

Regarding the subjects to be studied in 
the University, in addition to the usual 
faculties of Arts and Science, there are lo be 
a faculty of oriental studies for ‘the study of 
Tamil, Sanskrit, Indian History and other 
subjects particularly connected with India,’ 
and a Faculty of Technology, provision being 
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for professionftl studies also. It is to denied to any person, student or teacher ® 
Mtjily regretted that the Legislative rhe sole ground of sex, race, creed or class 
Council of Madras should have thrown out (clause 5). The exception made to this 
' the suggestion that ‘commerce’ should be “except where in respect of any particulai 
included as one of the branches of learning benefaction accepted by the University suer 
- to be Studied in the University. And the test is made a condition thereof” is ; rathei 
irony is all the greater since the University unhappy. As a great ^educationist pointed 
is the outcome of the generous heart and out during the discussion of the Bill, the 
purse of a great banker and merchant-prince, encouragement of benefactions founded on 
It must not also be forgotten that the religious tests is an anomaly and an anachro- 
‘Faculty of Technology’ was added to the nism.” It is rather strange that while the 
other faculties, in the last stages of the Bill Act includes such a clause, the provision in 
in the Legislature and accepted by the the original bill “that nothing in this section 
Government in a half-hearted manner, If, as shall be deemed to prevent religious instruc- 
was stated by the Finance member of the tion being given in the manner prescribed 
Government of Madras, the University is by the statutes to those not unwilling to- 
essentially one ‘for the development of pure receive it” should be removed in the Act* 
humanities and professional studies,’ there is All cannot agree, with the Minister of Excise 
(‘very danger of this University manufacturing in Madras, in thinking that the provision 
the same type of graduates as the parent was redundant as there was nothing in the 
University of Madras but for (a) the contem- Act to prevent religious education being 
plated specialisation in oriental studies and given. The authorities must see that the 
(b) the residential and teaching character of education imparted does not tend to be 
the University. ‘soulless’—the present system of education 

The former is sought to be emphasised by hi India in general lias justly been described 
giving representation in the Senate of the as soulless’—-and the only way of doing it 
University to (a) the teachers of the existing would be to provide religious instruction in 
Sanskrit colleges in the Tamil area (b) the as many religions as possible with the due 
teachers of the existing Tamil colleges in the safeguard of a conscience clause. It is not 
Tamil area (c) the premier academy of Tamil— Quite safe to leave, in a residential university, 
The Madura Tamil Sangam (d) the premier religious teaching to private bodies out of 
Vdi-Dravida Cultural Assosiation—Sri Nandanar class hours. The undenominational character 
Kalvi Xhozhagam and (e) the premier Muslim of tin* university will not be taken away by 
Educational Association of South India. such a provision. It is one thing to impose 

The latter is clearly emphasised by the a religious test for enjoying * nr taking 
provision that the jurisdiction of the advantage of some privilege and another 
University will not extend beyond a radius thing to impart religious instruction to those 

of 10 miles from the convocation hall (though of its alumni willing to receive it. 
this will not apply to institutions imparting 

instruction in agriculture and other technical Medium of Instruction 

studies), and the other provisions regarding This University, situated as it is in the 

residence of students and teachers, tc. The Tamil country, would naturally draw students 

seat of the University is such that it has from only Tamil Districts and it would have 

every facility to develop into a University been in consonance with modem tendencies 

town. Chidambaram, at whose extensive if those responsible for the Act had added 

outskirts the existing college is and the a provision that the medium of instruction 

future University is to be housed, is a small of all non-language subjects would be wholly 

municipality with a population of just over Tamil within a prescribed period of years, 

twenty-two thousand, occupying the 4’orteith 

place among the Municipalities of the Madras The Officers of the University 

Presidency, and so not possessing the dis- They are (1) The Chancellor (who is the 

advantages of the crowded life of the great Governor of Madras), (2) The Pro-Chancellor 

college centres in South India. (who is the ‘Founder’—Sir S. R. Mm. Annamalai 

' T> T Chettiar, or, after his death, a member of his 

Benefactions and Religious Instruction familyi (3) The Vice-chancellor (to be norni- 

The University is to be non-denominational, nated by the Governor-Chancellor from a 

“Membership of the University is not to be panel of three names suggested by the 
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founder—a very reactionary procedure, the 
Senate’s right to elect the executive head of 
the University being taken away from it), 
(4) The Registrar (to be nominated bv a 
Board of Selection including the founder) (5) 
The Deans (elected by the faculties from the 
heads of the department of studies). 

The Authorities of the University 

(a) The Senate. 

There are to be thirty-one ex-officio members, 
eight members nominated by the Chancellor (of 
whom three shall represent backward and 
minority communities), four nominated by the 
Founder, twelve elected by the graduates of the 
new University, and for, a period of ten years 
by the graduates of the Madras University 
in the Tamil area, four elected by the academic 
council to represent the interests of the 
teachers of the University, one elected by the 
district board and municipalities of the 
District of South Arcot (where the university 
is located), five elected to represent cultural 
associations in the Tamil country (See paragraph 
above). The two chief chambers of commerce 
are given one representative each—why we 
do not understand, especially as commerce 
has not beyn included as one of . the subjects 
of study. It is equally not clear why the 
Madras Landholders’ Association should be 
allowed to return one member to the Senate, 
while no representation is given to the 
teachers in secondary schools in the district 
of the Tamil area or the accredited association 
of teachers in South India, the South Indian 
Teachers’ Association. The elective element 
ought to be larger. 

The Senate is the supreme governing body 
of the University, and its resolutions, the annual 
‘ report, the annual accounts and the financial 
estimates shall be binding on the Syndicate. 

(b) The Syndicate consists of the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras, the Deans, two members nominated by 
the founder, two members nominated by the 
Chancellor, two members elected by the Senate 
and, one member elected by the academic council. 
It is the administrative body charged with the 
work of seeing that the affairs of the Univer¬ 
sity are carried on properly. 

(c) The Academic Connril will be roughly 
sixty strong (consisting mostly of professors and 
readers of the university—of whom ten shall be 
elected by the university teachers other than 
Professors ®r Readers (of whom at least five 
shall be among themselves—to provide 
for the representation of expert teachers outside 
their own circle). The Senate sends five 


members to this council. This body 
the Syndicate on all academic 
makes regulations in • respect of 
study, discipline, eta 

d) The Faculties V The constitution is 

e) The Boards of left to be prescribed 

Studies, by statutes. 

(f) The Finance Committee will consist of 
(1) The Secretary to the Madras Government 
in the Department of Finance, (2) the Vice- 
chancellor, (3) one member elected by the 
Senate, (4) the Founder. This committee will 
scrutinize the financial estimates prepared by 
the Syndicate. The estimates as modified by 
the committee will be placed before ■the Senate. 
But any reduction in the income or alteration 
of expenditure is to be placed before this 
committee for its re-consideration, and if this 
committee does not agree with the Senate the 
matter is to be placed before the Chancellor 
for final decision. Though the Act limits the 
life of this committee to ten years and though 
it is argued that thereby the University will 
“obtain expert financial guidance and avoid 
unnecessary and improper expenditure on 
schemes which afterwards prove to be 
failures,” the establishment of this committee 
is striking a blow at the supremacy of the 
Senate. There is no need for this safeguard, 
especially as the Syndicate will consist, 
among others, of the Director of Public! instruc¬ 
tion and four members nominated by the 
Governor, who may, if the Governor so desires, 
be financial experts. 

Autonomy of the University 

A spirit of distrust in the New University 
pervades not only the provision for the Finance 
Committee but also clause 6 of the Act 
where it is said that the University “may 
with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
Gene ml-in-Conn til recognise examinations of 
other Universities or bodies as suitable for 
admission tb this University.” This clause 
takes away the autonomous character of the 
University, and may act prejudicially to the 
cause of learning and cultural unity. For 
example, a student of the Cairo University 
desirous of taking up a course in South 
Indian Saiva Philosophy in this University 
might be denied admission here, because the 
relations between the Governments of India and 
Egypt might not be cordial! Similarly with 
students of other ‘unofficial’ seats of learning, 
like the Gurukula at Hardwar, National 
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University founded by Mahatma Gandhi, and 
Timbbarati. 

The Founder’s Extraordinary Powers 
r While aR honour is due to the founder 
Sir S. R. Mm. Annamalai Chettiar for his 
givin'g the wherewithal of the New Uni¬ 
versity and none would grudge him the 
Pro-Chancellorship of the University, power 
of nominating members to the Senate and the 
Syndicate ana right to Sit in the Board for 
selection of teachers and in the Finance 
Committee, it is not desirable that he should 
be empowered, as is done in the Act, to call 
for papers from the Vice-chancellor and 
demand re-consideration of subjects by the 
authorities. Equally undesirable is the power 
given to him to nominate a panel of three 
men for the Vice-chancellorship. Sir Annamalai, 
every one knows, would never misuse his 
powers. But the same cannot be said with 
certainty of his descendants ; the exercise of 


such powers may cause friction in actual 
working. 

Conclusion 

A teaching and residential University is a 
new experiment in South India, and on its 
success will depend the foundation of more 
Universities of the type, not only in the 
Tamil Land but also in the Andhra and 
Kerala countries. Great responsibility, 

therefore, devolves on those entrusted 
with its administration and specially the 
teachers of the University, who should be 
‘first-rate’ men and women. It is the fervent 
prayer of all that the new University may be 
so administered as to say, in the words of 
the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, “to their men 
of letters, you must be leaders of men’ as 
to their men of science, you must be men 
of affairs too’”, and be a standing monument 
to the generosity and public spirit of Sir 
Annamalai. 


MY REMINISCENCES OF LALA LAJPAT RAI 

By MAJOR B. D. BASU, i.m.s. (Retired) 


L AIA Lajpat Rai did not by birth belong to the 
Punjab proper, that is, the land watered 
by the live rivers over which Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh ruled and which was annexed 
by the “Scotch-laird of the Cock Pen” a 
decade after the death of “the great Lion of 
the Punjab.” Perhaps he would not have 
come to fame had there been any college 
nearer his home than Lahore. The part of 
the province from which he hailed was nearer 
Delhi than Lahore. Up till 1877 there was 
a college in the capital of the Moghuls, which 
was claimed as his “Alma Mater” by the 
Kashmiri Pandit Mohan Lai, who attained 
some notoriety for being a tool in the hands 
of McNaughten, Conolly and other unscrupu¬ 
lous Europeans for . performing the dirty 
work of Occidental diplomacy in Kabul in 
.the early t forties of the last century ; by 
Mir Samat'Ali, well-inown for his work on 
“The Shikhs and the Afghans” published 
some eighty years ago on the eve of the 
Punjab Wars ; and by Master Ramchandra, 
who distinguished himself by his well-known 


mathematical work on “Maxima and Minima.” 
In the year when Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
assumed the title of the “Empress of India” 
and which event was celebrated with great 
pomp at Delhi, that city witnessed the aboli¬ 
tion of its well-known college. So the 
Province of the Punjab, as then constituted, 
had only one college left at Lahore at that 
time for the higher education of several 
millions of its inhabitants. 

Lajpat Rai, after passing his entrance 
examination, came to Lahore and joined the 
Lahore Government College early in 1881. 
His father, Munshi Radha Kishen, was an 
admirer, if not ■ an actual follower, of (Sir) 
Syed Ahmad Khan of Aligarh, who was 
tauntingly called “Nature-i” by orthodox 
Mussalmans the Syed’s faith bore some 
resemblance to that of the “Brahmo Samaj”, 
of which Pandit Shiv Narain Agnihotri, now 
known as Deva Guru, was then the most 
prominent leader in the Punjab. Lajpat 
Rai was a very frequent visitor to the 
Pandit’s house, where he made the acquaintance 
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of my brother, Sris Chandra Basu, who, after 
passing the B. A. Examination held in 
January 1881, Joined the editorial staff of 
the Tribune, which made its appearnce as a 
weekly in February of that year. My brother 
was a very distinguised student of the Lahore 
■Government College and was looked upon 
.as a leader of the student community, 
who made his house their ‘rendezvous.’ 
Lajpat Rai was amongst them. My brother’s 
house was the centre of nationalism of those 
days in the city of Lahore. It is necessary 
here to mention that but for the exertions 
of my brother the Tribune would not have 
seen the light of day. In July of 1880 my 
brother, accompanied by some of his class- 
fellows, interviewed Sardar Lyal Singh 
Majithia, the well-known Sikh nobleman of the 
Punjab, and persuaded him to start an 
English weekly. 

My brother threw himself actively into 
the agitation for mending or ending the 
Punjab University College as then controlled 
by Doctor G. W. Leitner. That educational 
institution would have proved a curse to the 
people of the Punjab, for it was designed to 
hold them *in bondage and keep them submis¬ 
sive. My brother as well as some other 
educated men looked through the design and 
tried their best to frustrate Leitner’s plot. 
Happily they succeeded in transforming the 
Punjab University Callege into the Punjab 
University as it is at present. 

My brother’s influence was among the 
forces which inclined Lajpat Rai in his 
youth towards nationalism. When my 
brother composed Indian National Songs and 
Lyrics, which first made their appearance in 
the Ary a of Lahore, Lajpat Rai recited some 
•of them in public meetings of the Lahore 
Arya Samaj. 

Lajpat Rai was an Agarwal Baniya by 
•caste and brought one of his easternen and 
townsmen by name Nathu Ram Nand to 
Lahore, who was provided with a job by my 
brother. Nathu Ram could write graceful 
Urdu and, under the auspices of my brother, 
started a monthly named “Swane Umri” or 
Biography. In this monthly were serially 
published the Lives of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
•of Muhammad, of Theodore Parker and of a 
few others. In writing these biographies he 
was greatly helped by my brother. 

Lajpat Rai, as said before, was a ‘sympa¬ 
thiser’ of the Brahmo Samaj. But the 
•eccentricities of Pandit Agnihotri made him 
•cut off his connection with it and join the 
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Arya Samaj. Nathu Ram Nand aud lajpat 
Rai lived together in « small house in Lahore 
whpre I frequently went to see them. 

In 1883, after my brother had appeared 
in the Law examination of the Allahabad 
High Court, he started the Indian National 
Society, for which Nathu Ram Nand composed 
several National Songs in Urdu and published 
the collection of the Indian National Songs 
of my brother. Lajpat Rai’s ardent Nationa¬ 
lism may be correctly said to have begun 
'with the establishment of the Indian National 
Society, but the society became extinct after 
my brother left Lahore. Towards the end 
of October 1883, Swami Dayanand Saraswati 
breathed his last. A condolence meeting 
held in the Lahore Arya Samaj was mainly 
addressed by Lala Lajpat Rai. He read a 
paper giving a biographical account of the 
great founder of the Arya Samaj. The read- ' 
ing of the paper occupied him two hours. 
He was greatly applauded for the admirable 
manner in which he had written and read 
the paper. From that date till 30th October 
1928, for a space of 45 years, he was a 
prominent figure in Indian political move¬ 
ments. After passing the Law examination 
in 1884 he left Lahore to practise his profes¬ 
sion elsewhere. A few years afterwords I 
left Lahore and had no opportunity to meet 
him till November 1897, when I was serving 
on the Punjab Frontier and visited Lahore 
on casual leave. Hearing that Lala Lajpat 
Rai was lying ill I went to see him and 
found him suffering from continued fever of 
a low type. The nature of the fever was 
not properly diagnosed. Some of his medical 
attendants suspected it to be a case of 
tuberculosis. After I left Lahore I learnt that 
the fever had left him. The last time I met 
Lala Lajpat Rai was at Allahabad in March 
1908. It was some months after his release 
from deportation and he was greatly “lionised” 
by the Allahabad public. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Baijnath was then serving at Allahabad, and 
invited Lala Lajpat Rai and myself to a 
dinner one night. We dined together and 
conversed freely on different topics for more 
than a couple of hours. 

I had no other occasion to meet him ; but 
when he started the “People”, he wrote to 
me a letter to contribute to its columns. It 
is not my practice to write to the dailies 
or weeklies and so I could not accede to his 
request. 

As an orator in Hindi and Urdu Pandit 
Shiv Narain Agnihotri had hardly any rival 
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extremely baffling to one accustomed to 
one • fixed, price” in the United States. 
NeveithlGss, I like the Jittle Italian streets 
with their rftany-balconied walls. They are 
picturesque and team with the motleyest 
life. 

The pedestrians in the boulevards are 
well dressed. The Italian girls, noted for 
their langorous black eyes and sensuous 
lips, have a flare for fine clothes. They 
are powdered and rouged, and wear as short 
skirts as do American girls, and smoke as 
coquettishly as do the English or the French. 
Yet the Italian girls are not having a very 
good luck, “if you know what I mean.” Since 
the late War* for Democracy, there are two 
or three marriageable girls to every man 
in Italy. The present Fascist government, 
anxious to have women bear and rear loyal 
Fascists, has imposed a bachelor tax and 
is granting a bonus to heads of families 
with many children. Even these measures 
have not tended to enliven the dull Italian 
marriage market, and the “bachelor” girls 
with all their pulchritude can still be des¬ 
cribed as “ladies in waiting.” 

If there is one trait which is universally 
characteristic of the Italians, it is their love 
for music. I was impressed by the immense 
crowds which nightly throng the public 
squares to hear bands and orchestras. Men 
bring along their families and sit for hours 
listening to music. I had never seen such 
a passion for music anywhere else in the 
world. 

It is customary to speak of Florence as 
“the fairest city of the earth.” Its palaces, 
churches, and art galleries which have been 
enriched by the works of Giotto, Ghiberti, 
Donatello, Michel Angelo, Botticelli, Andrea 
del Sarto, and Fra Angelico, deserve all the 
praise and admiration which have been 
lavished upon them. A visitor is also thrilled 
to recall that here, in this “City of Flowers,” 
he is treading the soil trod by Dante, Boceaceio, 
Petrarch, Savonarola, and Galileo. Florence 
is a lovely city. But to me, Venice, “The 
Queen of the Adratic”, is the most enchant¬ 
ing place in Italy. The Church of St. Mark, 
the Grand Canal, the Rialto Bridge, the 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute, the 
Doge’s Palace, and the Bridge of Sighs 
connecting , the Doge’s Palace with the 
political prisons and dungeons, I shall never 
forget, I was always glad I entered Venice 
in a moon-light night, and that first gondola 
ride in the Venetian canals seemed to intro¬ 


duce me to an ineffable dreamland. The 
little winding streets and the innumerable 
canals with their painted gondolas-^-what a 
a witchery they weave ! I only wished to 
God that the ugly steamers, which now 
serve as street cars, were all wrecked and 
sent td the bottom of the sea. They are 
so hopelessly out of place in the picture. 
Veniee has an incomparable magic all its 
own. “From one end of the Grand Canal 
to the other,” says a handbook on ’ Venice, 
“palaces, houses, public buildings and 
churches rise up out of the water, every 
building having a history, legend or rom¬ 
ance attached to it, while in the numerous 
museums for which Venice is noted 
there are superb collections of masterpieces 
of the best Italian painters.” Venice is 
delightful. Some of the most pleasant moments 
of my life in Europe had been there. If 
there is a spot anywhere in the world, out¬ 
side the land of my birth, to which I can 
invite my soul it is the immortal Venice. 

Sometimes it is a question in my mind 
if the native Italians appreciate find enjoy 
their beauty spots as much as do the 
foreigners. Let me give an instance. One fine 
rao rning while on our way to the Rialto,, 
we fell in with a Venetian woman. 

‘‘I am tired of Venice,” said the wrinkled 
•nt) little woman. “The canal water smells 
so bad !” 

“Aren’t you a Venetian ?” 

“I was born here, but I am sure of one 
thing; I am not going to let myself die 
here.” 

“Why not ?” 

“I want to die on firm land where my 
body will remain put in the grave. When 
the water rises in the canal, the body may 
be washed away in the sea. Wouldn’t that 
be dreadful 

The woman was visibly pale with fear. 
Even the charms of Venice could not shake 
her free from the thoughts of the day of 
Resurrection. Then she remarked once more : 
“The stink of the canal water is something 
awful.” And to suit her words to action,, 
she held her nose with her fingers. 

Italy must be reckoned among the most 
priest-ridden superstitious countries of Europe. 
Proofs of this fact came to my notice time 
and time again. In the Cathedral of San 
Januarius, Naples, we were told that the blood 
of the ancient Saint Januarius is still pre¬ 
served in a jar. This blood, if one can 
credit what one is told, performs a miracle :: 
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t liquifies each year on the twentieth 
f September. The Neapolitans believe 
hat when the blood of the Saint melts 
t means prosperity and when it does not, 
fc implies adversity for Naples. 

In St. Sebastian Church, Rome, you are 
ihown a marble slab on which Christ was 
iupposed to have stood when he met Peter 
leeing from' Rome. The deep prints of feet 
)n the hard stone are actually believed to 
3e those of Christ ! When I come across 
3vidence of such a stupid superstition, I 
3annot help thinking the words of the late 
William Archer : ^Christianity is a religion 
of ignorance and darkness.” 

At the Vatican there is an immense 
bronze statue of Saint Peter. All Catholics 
entering the Vatican make it a point to kiss 
the toes of Peter because he claims to have 
the keys of Heaven. The result of this 
incessant kissing business has told disastrously 
on Peter’s toes, which are now all but worn out! 
As I stood near the statue, I saw an endless 
stream of women, children, and old-womanish 
old men stop before the image of Peter 
and mumble prayers. I noticed a baby being 
held up to suck the stub of Peter’s big toe. 
Peter is the * most successful saint to my 
knowledge ; but, oh ! why punish an inno¬ 
cent child to lick his toes ? Is there no 
law in Europe against cruelty to children ? 

Ninety-five per cent of the Italians regard 
the Roman Catholic church as divinely in¬ 
spired, and the Pope as their divinely author¬ 
ized teacher. The church imposes on the 
people’s ignorance a blanket authority which 
they dare not question. To challenge the church 
or the ‘’infallible” pontiff is to defy the will 
of Hod. His Holiness the Pope, who asserts 
to be the successor of Peter, informs his 
worshippers that he has the power to send 
their souls to “the burning pit,” and they do 
not see that he has no more power to send 
them there than a mouse-coloured mule. 

Catholics hold that they have the truth. 
So they have—upto a certain point. But the 
truth cannot be the monopoly of any one 
sect. The truth is too majestic and too big 
for that. Ignoring this fact, the Catholic 
priests play upon primitive emotions and 
conscious ignorance of their flock. 

While the priests rule by assumptions, 
Mussolini, the chief of Fascism, rules by 
secret societies. There is no freedom of 
speech and opinion in Italy. If you do not 
like Mussolini, you must either keep your 
mouth shut or get out of the country. There 


is no possibility of an anti-fascist to. speak 
out his mind. He lives in an atmosphere ♦of 
suspicion and silence. Nobody knows •when 
one may be arrested * and thrown in jail 
Prisons are full to overflowing. Moreover, 
Mussolini has established dreaded Siberian in 
the Mediterranean. There is intentional 
ignorance everywhere among Mussolini V 
countrymen. They are too afraid to find out 
the truth, which is difficult and dangerous. 
The long-suffering people are thoroughly cowed 
down. Thomas Jeflerson, the author of the 
American Declaration of Independence, was 
right when he said that every priest-ridden 
country without exception has lost its 
liberty. 

Signor Benito Mussolini wears laurel 
leaves round his head and takes Napoleonic 
attitudes, and his admirers have told me that 
all is superlatively well with Italy. That I 
doubt. Beneath the appearance of prosperity 
there is a great deal of suffering. And it 
is the workers who suffer most under “the 
new order”. Some of the labouring men we 
met told us that unemployment is widespread, 
that wages are low and are constantly under¬ 
going further cuts. “You must make these 
sacrifices for your country,” they have been 
warned, “and keep quiet.” 

The Fascist regime is one of repression. 
Censorship, ignorance, suspicion, and political 
abuses have made the people afraid even to- 
think about liberty. Long before we landed 
in Italy,we had an instance of the moral 
cowardice which now prevails in Italy. 

In the Italian boat we went from India to 
Italy, we had as one of the passengers, Dr. 
Zacharias, editor of the Catholic Weekly 
(Bombay). Dr. Zacharias had consented to give 
a talk on “India To-day”. The notices of the 
lecture were posted on the bulletin boards, 
and all other arrangements completed. Then 
an hour before the meeting, the Captain who 
was a Fascist sent word that no lecture 
would be permitted on board the ship which 
may be considered in any way political. 

The Italian government is despotic, agg¬ 
ressive, imperialistic, and militaristic. Count 
Keyserling in his new book, Europe ,, speaks- 
of the Fascisti as being more primitive, more 
near to the savage than their predecessors. 
Liberalism, it seems to me, may be unsuited 
to the Italian temperament; but that does not 
prove the failure of liberalism in the rest of 
the world. Indeed, the world is begin¬ 
ning to realize what a menace Fascist Italy is. 

The Italian situation bristles with dangers. 
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Yet there has been many an obscene tribute 
of .applause to Mussolini. He may have 
mastened Jais fellow-countrymen, but economic 
realities are about to master him. The much 
advertised prosperity of Italy is a padded 
legend, a mocking fiction. My respect does 


not go out to II Duce. The Italian currency 
but for American credits would pancake in 
value. So long as Dictator Mussolini can 
obtain American financial support, he is safe. 
Nevertheless, things cannot endure like this. 
Where is Italy headed for ? 


ENGLAND TO CHOOSE 

By B. B. M. 


1. India is of the Indians. It is their 
country. They have the first and inalienable 
right to fashion their future in the way they 
feel just and correct. England can guide 
but only by friendly advice. She cannot 
either force her ideas or thwart the Indian 
even when the former feels that the latter 
is wrong in pursuing his own ideas. India 
has a right to muddle and profit even by 
failure. What right has England to interfere ? 
As a friend an Englishman can certainly bo 
listened to, but only when the attitude is 
unmistakable and the heart beats true. 

2. England and India must make up 
their mind as to what their mutual relation¬ 
ship should be. The position should be 
clearly and unequivocally grasped. I, as an 
Indian, fully and sincerely believe that 
India’s legitimate goal is a “Free and In¬ 
dependent India” in friendly alliance with 
Great Britain, if the latter agrees to such 
alliance. Both the countries stand to gain 
immensely by such combination. Both of 
them stand to suffer by disruption. If, 
however, disruption comes, England, with 
her limited natural rescources, with her 
vulnerable position in international politics 
in Europe, with hordes of enemies about 
which she has created all round the 
world, will be in a far greater danger than 
India. India’s position on all these points is 
infinitely better. It is England and not 
India that will have to face more certain 
min if England and India have to fall out 
and end this connection by a bitter struggle. 
Government by compulsion for long being 

. impossible, it is to the interest of England to 
work and ‘work hard for goodwill. “Free India” 
in alliance with Great Britain may be compro¬ 
mised for India as an equal partner in the 
British Commonwealth, provided it is really 


so and not a make-believe. It must be a 
tentative stage—the future of which only the 
future can determine. If India can really 
find a place of absolute equality, I am sure 
she will only be toq glad, to accept and 
cement the position ; but the Empire so long 
had meant to her “helotry” within and abroad. 
She is determined to scrap the halter. 

3. Mutual recrimination lead A nowhere 
and if friendship is to be the goal, it must 
be eschewed. The pedestal of superiority 
must be pulled down—if England is to be* 
India’s friend, she must be prepared to serve 
and not to dictate. It is certain that sensi¬ 
tive, responsive and generous India can be 
more than a friend in return. If there be 
any truth in the religion, in the culture, in 
the civilisation, in the political and adminis¬ 
trative systems which she claims to be 
superior, England should be prepared to let 
them demonstrate their value in free and 
open competition of comradeship and equality 
and not in jealously guarded, vigorously 
preserved ring-fences of privileged authorities 
under the eye of a prejudiced and interested 
jury. There is too much of self-importance, 
too much of the air of superiority, too much 
of aloofness, too great a bumptiousness and 
too great a tendency to look for needless in 
some one else’s eyes ignoring the motes in 
one’s own in his dealings .with Indians to 
make the Englishman a lovable and an 
attractive friend. If India is to grow—and 
grow she must—she cannot be in that per¬ 
petual inferiority complex which the entire, 
administrative machinery puts her to. Love 
and sympathy can win, hatred and threats 
never. Is England so much behind in her 
intellectual and moral evolution as not to 
comprehend this ? 

The Englishman hardly realises the extent 
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of bitterness that exists today against him 
and which is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Lfet the Englishman overhear any random 
group of elderly, or middle-aged or young 
people anywhere. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the attitude is confined to a minority 
of literate classes. Even if it were so, it 
would be dangerous enough, for, the literate 
classes were expected to be the firmest links in 
Indo-British connection What will result when 
literacy spreads ? I would wish the English¬ 
men to manage to overhear the talks of 
their servants, the talks of any group of 
common , people in the village when the 
Government or the Englishman is the subject 
matter of the conversation. Has Bardoli no 
lesson to teach ? Is even the Presidency 
College incident without its significance ? 
Is the Englishman sure that he is living in 
an atmosphere of friendship and goodwill ? 
If more direct demonstration and mathemati¬ 
cal accuracy be desired, let an Englishman 
and an Indian stand as candidates for election 
by the people for the headship of a District or 
for once let the Governorship of Bengal be 
thrown open to election and let the best English¬ 
man stand a*§ a rival candidate to an Indian on 
adult suffrage or universal suffrage. Bitter¬ 
ness when it grows hardly contents itself 
with an attitude of passivity. It seeks ex¬ 
pression in deeds. Any pretext, any oppor¬ 
tunity brings the issue to a head. The 
ground is being prepared by the desperate 
strain of modern life and by the effect of 
modern economic forces. Is the policy of 
drift moral or even prudent ? The administra¬ 
tion is powerless. The sine quo rwn of 
efficient administration must be knowledge 
and love. The Englishman has neither the 
one nor the other and the Indians know it. 
The Indian is thoroughly convinced today— 
and every Indian can cite numerous instances 
of one’s personal experience in support of his 
conviction—that an Englishman is an out 
and out anti-Indian—the intensity of antipathy 
varying in degree with individuals. There 
may be exceptions but exceptions do not 
count. 

4. India is too self-conscious to be 
hood-winked, too anxious for serving the best 
interests of her people to be put off by 
platitudes and make-believes, she has got too 
great a faith in her destiny now to be re¬ 
pressed. It is for England to make up her 
mind. Would she assist bitterness to be 
aggravated till she develops India to be her 
greatest enemy in the East or would she 


allow India to look to her as her 
in the world ? 



The choice is England’s. India has made 
her choice. She must be free—aided by 
England if she will but inspite of England 
if she will not. It is England Which is 
on trial—on her statesmen rests the decision 
which will determine the future of England 
no less or possibly much more than that 
of India. 


5. India realises her difficulties—difficul¬ 
ties not all of her own creation nor inherent in 
her constitution. An accident and an un¬ 
natural political cataclysm have worked havoc 
in her evolution. What should have been 
left to be determined by a free play of 
nature has been jibbed. That freedom has 
been cribbed, cabined, twisted, sterilised and 
uprooted. The administration, the civilisation 
and the political form thrust on her brought 
in not fulfilment but destruction, largely if 
not wholly. They put the man in a state 
of perpetual inaction and subordination. They 
dwarfed his stature. They robbed him of 
his self-rospect. They converted a nation 
hoary with civilisation to a race of errand 
boys. One of the finest temples of God has 
been desecrated. India today lies dissected 
ruthlessly and long denied a free play of her 
natural powers. Iter powers as a result are 
almost paralysed. It is true that forces are 
at work to rouse her for a long and strenuous 
struggle—the current of these forces is 
running deep and swift. But a bloody 
struggle may be too exhausting for her and 
she can ill spare that blood. She would be 
well-advised to have the helping hand of a 
friend. She must, however, be assured that 
it is a friend’s hand. She was cheated long. 
She is naturally extremely suspicious. India 
has seen too much of one expression of the 
Englishman’s character to hope that he might 
have another and a truer one. It is again 
for England to prove it—to undo the mis¬ 
chief that the Englishman has done in India. 
But England must thoroughly search her 
own heart and reassure herself that she 
comes as a watchful friend to see India in 
her resurrection and to offer the offerings of 
a friend. If she feels that she is not strong 
enough for that—-if she dreads that the venom 
of imperialism lies too deep to be avoided— 
it is better for her, more moral and more 
prudent, that she completely withdraws her¬ 
self. India is prepared for chaos and anarchy,, 
for even chaos and anarchy mean life ; and 
this order, this peace is sepulchral silence 
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W* death-like but certain death. If she has 
to choose only between the two she will 
,choose the former. 

6. Lastly, England will be very much 
mistaken in the present circumstances to 
Y^st to doles. Doles do not impress. They 
do not elevate; they do not inspire. They 
<io not inspire that emotion for an ideal, that 
enthusiasm for a fuller life which is essential 
to stir up the best in man and the best must 
be stin-ed up if the situation is to be saved. 
What is needed is a just recognition of her 
}UBt right. Doles will end in wranglings. 
They will embitter—they will intensify and 
not pacify the anti-British feelings. Try doles 
■“it will be one of the surest ways to make 
a bitter India. 

Sophistry and insincerity not merely are 
not good as principles but they are not good 
even as policies. They deceive none but 
those who resort to them. India is of the 
Indians—it is their country. It is for them 
to determine her evolution in any way they 
choose. No cant, no talks can alter the situa¬ 
tion The man or the nation who attempts 
to cheat the reality of this truth cheats itself 
or himself and will me, and rue bitterly, 
the attempt. To disarm a race and shut 
every chance of acquiring any experience 
and then to call it ihcapable of self-defence 
is cowardice. To shut out the children of 
the soil from every but the most subordinate 
position in the administration of the country 
and then say that they have developed no 
capacity for administration is dishonesty. 

To shut up a person who loves his country 
and call upon individuals to love the King 
is stupidity. To deny responsibility and then 
to call people irresponsible is meanness To 
adopt every device that developes Com- 
munalism and Parochialism and stirs up the 
worst passions of individuals and of groups and 
then to assume an attitude of injured 
innocence disappointed at the lack of 
solidarity is worse than Machiaveilism. These 
are not the ways of friendship! or of love. 
They are not the methods» of justice and 
fair play. England must have to be sincerely 
at grips with truth. Would she dare ? Let 
her choose, 

7. “India must be bled”, so spoke a 
whilom Premier of Great Britain. “To make 
promises to the ear and break them to the 
heart” was what an Ex-Viceroy found to 
have been the policy of England towards 
India. Sir W. Joynson-Hieks of the British 
Cabinet, with a frankness for which he 


deserves credit, scotched the conception that 
anything b.ut the interests of Lancashire 
determined Great Britain’s Indian policy, 
while the ethics of human conduct was laid 
down by the present Secretary of State for 
India in his Rectorial speech, “The motive 
of self-interest was, is, and must always be 
the main spring of human action.” Now this 
is the psychology of the powers that be which 
controls India’s destiny. Turn to India and see 
the effect,—the lowest percentage of literacy in 
the world, the highest death-rate, the poorest 
country yet of one of the largest natural 
resources call them the effects of efficiency 
and altruism, but the world will judge ! 

Now, what is the remedy ? India 
opposed by England will find her task 
difficult. India unaided by England will find 
progress slow. England without India will 
find her work in India almost impossible— 
and outside India her position reduced. 
India and England together will make 
progress that will astonish humanity. 

Could India forget the past in the idealism 
of the future ? It is a challenge to her 
age-long teachings for tolerance to let bygones 
be bygones. Would India accept the challenge ? 
Possibly she would. 

Could England forget her past, break 
through this intolerable miasma of noxious 
exhalations of the politician’s breath and make 
a stirring surrender to her best ideals ? It 
is a challenge .to her courage, her culture 
and to her righteousness. Would England 
dare to accept it ? It is for her to decide 
She could have a friend or a foe, love or 
hatred, sincere goodwill or unending bitter¬ 
ness for the mere asking. The choice is 
England s. Let her choose. 

.. The Dominion is certainly lost Regain 
it if England will by love, lose it if she 
wants by the sword. Let her remember her 
own poet, 

Jejpoft fate is the same today 
That it was m the days gone-by, 

Against all wrong and injustice done 
v A account is set; 

% God who ragned in Babylon 
Is me God who is reigning yet. 

If anything has to be in abundance it 
must be love and not hatred. Kindness, . 
justice and adherence to truth are as sure 
to foster the One as rudeness, injustice and 
falsehood will ensure the other. It is not 
whether a Kingdom of Earth is to be 

EnS d -K a Kiu ?, d T ^ Heaven that 
England is being called upon to decide. It 
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as between a kingdom of hell, full of hatred, Would she dare to tell the tempter, 
bitterness, injustice, unfairness, sophistrye and thee behind me, Satan” or would she tfelcfcme 
falsehood and a fairer kingdom of good- his hand ? It is a* decision that wffl 
will and friendship, of mutual well-being and determine England’s fate and India’s future, 
of equal justice, of frankness and of truth The choice is pre-eminently England’s to-day. 
that she is required to make a choice. Let her choose. 


THE GARDEN CREEPER i 

By SAMYTJKTA DEVI 


tl2) 

I T was Sunday. In the afternoon, while 
everybody else was resting, Jyoti and 
' Mukti sat on two packing boxes in the 
kitchen verandah, tasting home-made 
preserves and talking away for all they were 
worth.* The sun shone hot on the rest of 
the verandah ; only in this corner, by the 
side of a gunny screen, was there a bit of 
< shade. Even here the heat was intolerable. 
For reasons * known only to themselves, the 
two friends had chosen this place to gossip 
in, leaving all the cool, secluded rooms of 
the house, where electric fans would have 
kept the heat out. 

Mukti carried an exercise book, full of 
corrections in red ink and a Rowe’s Hints. 
•She kept one finger inserted in the book, 
to mark a certain place. Their tongues were 
"busy, tasting the preserves and pickles, and 
talking. 

In childhood these two had been great 
friends. But now that they had grown up 
-and Mukti had been away so long in the 
boarding school, they had become a bit 
estranged. They had seen very little of each 
other all these years. Jyoti went to see her 
sometimes, but there was very little oppor¬ 
tunity for long talks. But now Mukti had 
become quite free. So to-day she sat talking 
on and on, as if to make up for lost time. 
They stood on no ceremony with each other, 
having been almost brought up together. 

Mukti had finished her Test Examination, 
about two weeks ago, and the results were 
not out yet So she felt quite at ease and 
not at all anxious about her studies. 
Shiveswar had told her not to drop her studies 
altogether, and, as a mark of filial obedience, 
Mukti went about oanying a book all the 


time, though she seldom opened it. Her 
grandmother had sent her to give some 
preserves to Jyoti and Mukti had sat down 
to make good use of the opportunity. 

“I say,” said Mukti, “don’t your professors 
ever ask you any questions ? Ours pester 
us to death.” 

“Ask questions, indeed !” said Jyoti, 
with a superior air. ‘They would never dare. 
We all look too wise for it.” 

Mukti struck at his hand with her book. 
“Oh indeed ?” she said. “So you are out, 
fishing for compliments again ? But how¬ 
ever long you try you won’t succeed. I 
won’t tell you what the girls said that day 
in the Botanical Gardens. Why don’t you 
talk about your college ? Who stands first 
in your class ?” 

Jyoti brought his lips close to Mukti’s 
ear and whispered, “Don’t you know ? That 
perfect Adonis, your ideal young man Dhiren. 
But I am sorry to say, there are only four 
subjects in which he is interested, viz,. 
Chemistry, Physics, Cycling and Boxing. 
Then there are Night Schools for working¬ 
men to claim his spare attention. He is 
nothing but a savage, that chap. He should 
have been born a century ago.” 

“But I don’t think he is wrong at all,” 
said Mukti. “Do you mean to say, that in 
order to be modern, one should quote Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck all the time and gaze at the 
stars, instead of towards good old mother 
earth ?” 

“Oh, I am sorry,” said Jyoti, “I didn’t 
know your views about him. Friday happens 
to be your birthday, does not it ? Why 
don’t you invite your hero and get better 
acquainted ?” 

“Don’t be silly,” scolded Mukti. “Why 
should I invite a person, I don’t know at 
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g-I® J If you want to treat him, do it at 
ooifte fiotei.” 

Mufcti’s grandmother had been busy 
scraping cocoanuts in the kitchen, all these 
while. From that place she could easily 
overhear the edifying conversation of her 
grand-daughter and Jyoti. She did not like 
it much. The girl was grown up and should 
not be allowed to mix so freely with that 
boy. But she did not want another quarrel 
with her son. So she had decided to be 
more diplomatic this time. Since the boy 
had, settled here for good, she did not want 
to rake up that old contention again. The 
old bearer Krishna had left long ago. None 
of the old servants, who knew about Jyoti’s 
advent here and his poor parentage, happened 
to be working in the house still. So 
the boy could be easily passed off as 
some distant relative or something like 
that, He looked a gentleman all right, 
though he might not be a high-caste 
Brahmin. But that was of no account, 
as nobody was going to take him for 
a son-in-law. Mokshada Devi had given it 
out to her freinds that Jyoti was the orphan 
son of a poor relation. As Shiveswar was 
a very kind- man,. ho had practically adopted 
the boy. She herself kept her distance care¬ 
fully, but her old antagonism and aversion 
had vanished. So Jyoti felt much more at 
home now. 

The mention of Mukti’s birthday suddenly 
made the old lady very much conscious that 
Mukti was no longer a child. Why, she 
must be quite sixteen. Bless her, it seemed 
only the other day that her mother left her a 
wailing infant, and closed her eyes for ever. 
Since then, Mukti had grown up in her 
grandmother’s arms. But .she must be given 
in marriage now. Her father paid no atten¬ 
tion whatever to family affairs. But he must 
be made to do so. 

“Where is your father, Mukti ?” asked 
the old lady, suddenly appearing on the 
verandah. 

Mukti was busy quarrelling with Jyoti. 
Jyoti was trying to prove that Mukti was 
really very eager to invite Dhiren to her 
birthday party, and she was indignantly 
denying this allegation. Her grandmother’s 
. question did not find a ready listener. “I 
dont know,” said she, and went on talking 
to Jyoti. 

Mokshada knew very well that Mukti did 
not know and was not at all anxious to know 
where her father was just then. But she 


wanted to put a stop to their '' conversation^ 
so again she interrupted with, “But you have* 
ot to know. 00 and find him. I want 
im on important business.” 

So Mukti had to get up reluctantly and* 

go in search of her father. Joyti picked up* 

her exercise book and departed for his own. 
room. 

Shiveswar was unearthed at last, from, 
amidst a pile of books and papers, and he- 
accompanied Mukti to his mother. Mukti 
went and stood leaning against her grand¬ 
mother’s shoulder like a little girl. As Shive¬ 
swar took his seat, his mother patted Mukti’s* 
hair, saying, “Look at the child. She is* 

shooting up like a young tree. She is 

actually as tall as I am.” 

Shiveswar smiled, “At sixteen you too 
must have been quite as tall,” he said. 

“My case was different,” his mother said. 
“It would not have mattered if 1 had been as 
tall as a maypole. But your danghter is 
unmarried.” 

Mukti laughed and ran to her father. He 
embraced her with one hand and said, “Still, 
she cannot remain a dwarf f r that reason. 
At sixteen a girl should look sixteen, whether 
married or unmarried.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said liis mother 
exasperated. “A girl should not be allowed 
to reach tho age of sixteen, unmarried.” 

' “Well, mother,” said Shiveswar, “since she 
was born sixteen years ago, she must he six¬ 
teen. whether we allow it or not. But what 
did you want me for ?” 

“For talking over these things,” said 
Mokshada. 4 1 want you to think about 
Mukti’s marriage. She is getting too old. 

I have one or two bridegrooms in mind. 
One is the nephew of Hari Gosain, you 
know. He has passed the M A. They are 
rather orthodox people. But the family is 
quite good. Why don’t you look them up 
some time ? If you don’t like him, there is 
another boy, you will certainly like him. He 
is a sou of the house of our local Zamindar. 
He is named Dhiren, is very handsome. 
He is quite modern, does not care anything 
about caste, religion or orthodoxy. He does 
not put on the sacred thread even. You 
will like him. He studies in one of the 
colleges here and will soon be a graduate.” 

Which Dhiren was it ? Mukti wondered 
and ran away. “I shall see about it,” Shive¬ 
swar told his mother, and went off to his* 
work. 

Mokshada felt very little confidence- in. 
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her eon’s ability to look after anything and 
sat down to evolve a plan out of her own 
brain. 

Friday arrived soon enough. It was 
Mukti’g birthday. From the morning she 
was busy putting the house in order, getting 
in supplies for file evening party. The dust 
and the cobweb, hitherto sheltering behind 
pictures in the corners and roofs of the 
rooms and on the furniture, were mercilessly 
routed out by Mukti and her servants lest 
these should put her to shame before the 
guests. Mukti looked a sight! Her hair 
knotted tightly on the top of her head, 
dressed in a soiled white saree, her face 
and arms covered with dust and grime and 
-a broomstick in her hand. Nobody would 
have known her for Miss Mukti Ganguli, 
the modem and cultured daughter of the 
famous Shiveswar Ganguli. Jyoti nearly had 
a fit when she first appeared before him in 
this guise. He followed Mukti about asking 
incessantly, whether the party was to be a 
fancy dress one or she was to change before 
the guests arrived. Not receiving any 
adequate reply, he went away at last to do 
seme marketing. 

As evening approached, Mukti’s appearance 
changed as if by magic. The piece of red 
•silk, bought at school, had been made into 
a beautiful blouse. Though she had pretended 
to be too old to wear it then, she did not 
•object at all now. Her father had got a 
jnew Dacca saree, bordered and embroidered 
with red, which graced, her slender frame 
now. Shiveswar had wanted her to have a 
•dress of pale pink crepe de Chine, but his 
'daughter, though modern to her finger tips, 
had orthodox tastes in matters of dress. 
: So he had to give in and buy these red 
things. He had got her high-heeled shoes, 
silk stockings and a pair of slender gold 
bangles. But Mukti turned her pretty no.se 
.at these and Shiveswar promptly sent them 
hack. Shiveswar’s will had hitherto been 
"the law in this house, but this slip pf a 
girl set it at naught quite calmly and acted 
according to her own sweet will. Jo the 
surprise of all Shiveswar did not show fight, 
but gave in at once. Mukti had a pair of 
•old-fashioned gold wristlets made specially 
for her, and highly pleased her grandmother 
by painting her feet red 'with lac. This 
upset Shiveswar a bit, as he hated this 
practice. She had done her hair in the 
modern fashion and put sandalpaste as well 
-as a small vermilion mark on her forehead. 


She looked very sweet in this dres& 
it was a mixture of modem and auc*®^ 
fashions. • " ■*£. -v 

The guests had not yet begun to arrim 
Everything else had been finished, except 
arranging the refreshments on differents 
plates. Mokshada had taken change * of 
that, and was busy with these. One of 
the maids was helping her. Mukti flitted ill 
and out of the rooms like a gay butterfly* 
She seemed to be waiting for something* 
without which nothing seemed complete* 
She felt afraid, lest the guests'should come 
in, before she got, what she wanted. She 
was not fully conscious of these feelings, 
but her flushed face and her eager manners 
made her look like a picture of waiting 
done by a deft artist. 

As Mukti stood looking out of the 
window, some one on a bicycle was seen 
rapidly approaching the house. She spotted 
him at once, and a smile of joy made her 
look still more radiant. In a minute, Jyoti 
had reached the drive and sprung down 
from the cycle. These two always spoke 
jestingly to each other, but somehow today 
Mukti did not feel inclined for banter. 
Still as it would look awkward, if she 
remained silent, she had to say something, 

“Can you tell me,” she said, “why your 
very sight is enough to make me laugh? 

I will have to take you ceremonially as my 
I)ekhan-hasi.”* 

Jyoti smiled and took out a huge bunch 
of lovely flowers, from under his chaddar, 
where he had hitherto kept it hidden. This 
lie placed in Mukti J s hands, and looked her * 
full in the face. “"Very well,” he said; 

“but don’t you to forget it. You have taken 
me as your Dekhan-hasi on your birthday. 
None else may have a share of your smiles 
henceforth.” 

Mukti had never heard him talking like 
this. She felt a bit shy and bewildered and 

started to go inside with the flowers. 

Mukti was too busy enjoying her life to 
take it seriously. She never thought 

deeply and seriously about anything or 
anybody, herself not excepted. But to-day 
Jyoti’s words touched some unknown depths 
in her heart, she could not forget them 
easily. She did not understand them very 
clearly, still she felt their meaning somehow. 


Jyoti had left the place as soon as 



. * A friend whose appearance makes one smile 
with joy. 
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Mukti turned away With the flowers. But 
hearing footsteps behind her, Mukti thought 
he had come back to say something afresh. 
She felt sure it was none of her friends, 
because they would never dream of coming 
in so silently. The room would have 
resounded with laughter and the sound of 
talking by this time. So, feeling sure that 
it was Jyoti, she turned round with bantering 
words on her lips. But instead of Jyoti, 
she found Dhiren. 

Mukti blushed scarlet. They had been 
talking too much about Dhiren these few 
days, and Jyoti had made many insinuations. 
And perhaps grandmother, too, had been 
talking about this very Dhiren that day, 
when she discussed Mukti’s marriage with 
Shiveswar. 

Anyway, it would never do to run away 
like a silly school girl, now that she stood 
face to face with him. So with the best 
grace, she could, Mukti advanced to welcome 
him. Dhiren had noticed her previous 
discomfiture and wondered what had caused 
it. Mukti was not an orthodox Hindu 
damsel who fainted at the sight of outsiders. 
She was surely quite accustomed to meet 
and talk with men who were not related 
to her. So what made her blush? And 
how pretty she looked, thought Dhiren. 

He was not at all accustomed to the 
society of ladies, as his friend Jyoti was. 
His books were his only friends. So he 
felt very awkward, being thrown before this 
young lady. And he too blushed, if a young 
man could blush. 

But he had to say something, to explain 
his evidently unexpected presence. So he 
took out a letter from his pocket, and 
said, “I have come to see grandmother, she 
has invited me to tea this evening.” 

Mukti was surprised. This was a new 
move on the part of her grandmother. 
However, she welcomed the guest, saying, 
“It’s very kind of you to come. Grandmother 
is in her room, let's go there.” 

Mukti advanced and Dhiren followed her 
meekly. He was feeling even more awk¬ 
ward than before, and fervently praying for 
the appearance of Jyoti. He did not know 
what to say to this charming girl. She must 
be thinking him an awful ass. 

But lie never knew what she thought of 
him and in a minute they stood before 
MokshadaV room. The old lady was busy 
arranging the sweets and fruits on different 
plates and the sound of footsteps and the 


fragrance of flowers and high-class perfume' 
made her aware that Mukti was coming. She 
thought the girl was alone and so spoke out 
her thoughts aloud. “Hallo, bride”, she ex¬ 
claimed jestingly, “Have your guests arrived. 
I have written to the bridegroom—” 

Mukti felt hot all over with embarassmerit. 
She understood that her grandmother was 
unaware of Dhiren’s presence. So she inter¬ 
rupted her from the outside, exclaiming, 
“Grandma, here is some one to see you.” 

The old lady came out and, seeing Dhiren, 
cried out with pleasure, “Come in, my dear 
boy, come in. You are no outsider. Why 
do you feel so shy? To-day happens to be 
Mukti’s birthday. So we have invited a few 
friends to celebrate it.” 

As Dhiren did not know Mukti at all, he* 
did not see why he should be invited to her 
birthday party. He wondered, too, who the 
bridegroom, of whom Mokshada was talking,, 
could be. He sat down in the seat, indicated 
by Mokshada, and began to answer her 
questions. Mukti ran to inform Jyoti. “Go 
and see, your Dhiren has come.” 

Jyoti looked up, surprised, “Who invited 
him ?” he asked. “You, I suppose ?” 

“What a clever boy you’ are,” said 
Mukti laughing, “Who else could it be? Don’t 
you know that I am a great admirer of 
his?” 

(13) 

It was the end of February, but the heat 
was already Intense. Mukti sat in her room, 
abusing the weather to her heart’s content. 
All the doors and windows were closed and 
an eletric fan whirled over her head. But 
still she felt very hot. The temperature outside 
was nothing compared to that of her temper 
and this made her still more impatient. 

The reason was not far to seek. This 
morning as Jyoti was going to his college, 
Mukti had asked him to come back a bit 
early. On being asked the reason, she had 
said that she wanted to go to the cinema and 
had already asked her father to lend her his- 
car for the evening. 

But the ungall'ant boor had positively 
refused. “Don’t pester me all the time,” he 
cried. “Do you think I have nothing else to 
do, except dance attendance on you? I have 
got another engagement.” 

Mukti walked out in offended dignity. How 
dared he speak like that ? Since Muktii 
came home, Jyoti had taken her out in the 
evening barely four times. Of these, too,. 
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twice he had done so of his own accord. 
Not only had not Mukti asked him but she 
had positively refused to go at first and Jyoti 
had to coax her a good deal. And now he 
dared to accuse her ! As if Mukti could 
not do without his company. Most of the 
days of her life had been passed without 
that companionship, so she could afford to 
do without it for the rest of her days. She 
was not a weak-minded silly girl, and she 
was above asking favours from anybody. 
Jyoti, on the other hand, was always thrust¬ 
ing his comp&ny on her. 

All these thoughts helped to harden 
Mukti’s heart as she entered her bedroom. 
But as she sat down with a book, tears 
filled her eyes again. 

Though this family did not boast of many 
members, still it took a very long time to 
finish the breakfast. Everyone ate when he 
or she pleased. Jyoti had to attend college 
so he breakfasted at nine. The rice and 
curries would come to him fresh from the 
oven, burning hot. He managed to swallow 
them with the aid of water and depart. 
Shiveswar breakfasted so late that the meal 
might have been called his dinner. Mokshada 
being a widow, took her one meal as late 
as possible. As for Mukti, she always tried 
to do without breakfast, but always had to 
swallow it and a quantity of scolding besides. 

So when Mukti heard footsteps outside, 
she knew that her grandmother was coming 
to ask about that detested meal. She wiped 
her eyes and began to study hard. 

As Mokshada entered, Mukti cried out 
sharply, “Cannot you rest without distubr¬ 
ing jny studies ?” 

“If I don’t disturb you,” her grandmother 
said with a laugh, “You will starve to death 
within a week.” 

Mukti began to weep to the amazement 
of her grandmother. “You all come and 
disturb my studies”, she sobbed, “and father 
comes and scolds me for being inattentive. 
Go away, I won’t take any breakfast.” 

“What a cry-baby you are,” said her 
grandmother. “What did I say, that you go 
on like this ? I wonder how you lived in 
a boarding house so long.” 

She coaxed down Mukti somehow. But 
even after breakfast, her temper showed no 
sign of calming down. She took down all 
her books from the shelves and scattered 
them all around her. She went on changing 
one book for another every five minutes and 
seemed wholly immersed in her studies. 


At short interval sfe would get up and' 
peer through the shutters down on the .road 
below. The sun still , glared angrily* iif th© 1 
heavens. She waited impatiently for the- 
evening. 

Evening came in due time and Mukti 
got up and opened her windows -wide. A 
cool soothing breeze blew in. She stood 
enjoying it by the side of the window. 

The Oriya gardener came out, after enjoy¬ 
ing his midday sleep. He tied his towel 
tightly round his waist and taking up the 
watering can began to water the plants. 
Mukti knew from this that it must be quite 
four o’clock, otherwise the Oriya would not 
have moved an inch out of his room. 

Suddenly a tinkling sound smote her ears. 
Mukti turned sharply towards the gate. Yes, 
there he was. The great Jyotirmoy Roy was 
coming in. Mukti moved away quickly, else 
the vain fool would think that she had been 
standing there waiting for a glimpse of him. 
Surely, young men were the vainest and at 
the same time the silliest creatures on earth. 

Jyoti carried in his cycle and put it in 
its place. Then he sprang up the stairs in a 
minute, and throwing down his books, rushed 
to Mukti’s room. 

But the door was inhospitably closed. 
He rapped on it sharply, crying out, “Mukti, 
get ready quick. I have told the driver to 
get the car. I will be ready within five 
minutes. Since it takes you two hours to 
dress up, why don’t you begin in time ?” 

An ominous silence greeted him. He 
waited for a minute or two, then called 
again, “I say, Mukti!” 

A very calm and serene voice, from within, 
asked, “Do you want anything ?” 

“That’s good,” he cried in anger. “Didn’t 
you say, you wanted to go for a drive 

The door opened and out came Mukti, 
with a book in her hand. “But it was not 
settled, was it ? Father has gone out long 
ago. Who is to take me now ?” 

Jyoti had come cycling in this furious 
heat, and his temper, too had got rather hot 
“Then, if you wanted to go with your father,” 
he said angrily, “you need not have given 
me so much trouble. I came all this way, 
in this blistering sun. Girls don’t know how 
to keep their words.” 

Mukti lost control of her temper complete¬ 
ly. She threw away the book and caught 
hold of the door in her excitement. “Arid 
you are very good, you men,” she cried. “You 
know how to keep your words. How dare 
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say, that I gave you trouble ? When I 
jto. you, : m'tie morning, did not you 
refus® positively to go out in the evening ? 
Who asked you to come ? I am not going 
-out. Go away.” * 

The door was shut with a furious bang. 
Joyti felt, too angry to speak, and went off 
to his’room. 

The sun began to look like a huge disc 
of fire and at last set in a sea of shimmering 
him Mukti sat in her room with her back 
to the door. She was beginning to feel 
ashamed of herself. Poor Jyoti had come as 
soon as he could in this heat, and she had 
treated him so roughly. It was veify heartless 
of her. But Jyoti had started all this trouble. 
He need not have been so rude in the morn¬ 
ing. She felt tempted, in the intensity of 
her repentance, to go and call Jyoti, and then 
offended dignity would come and stand in 
the way. Since the fault was Jyoti’s, he 
ought to come first. 

Fate was kind and Mukti had her wish. 
Mukti had left the door open and Jyoti eame 
in with silent footsteps. He took her by the 
■shoulders and shook her playfully. ft Now 
get up, Miss Spitfire” he cried. u Jt is very 


late, as it is. But we shall be in time for 
the 6-30 show.” 

Mukti was ready enough to capitulate, 
still she made a last show of resistance. 
“You need not make so great a sacrifice for 
me,” she said. “Go and mind your own 
business. You may rest assured, that I won’t 
trouble you for a single moment again.” 

The words were dignified no doubt, but 
the tears in the eyes of the fair speaker and 
the pretty pout of her red lips, impaired 
their dignity somehow. 

Jyoti came in front and held up her face 
with both hands. “Come on, there’s a dear,” 
he said. “I admit that the fault is mine. 
Put on that deep blue sari, you wore the 
other day. Some of my classmates are 
going to the show to-day. I want to show 
them that a modern educated girl can also 
be very pretty.” 

Mukti had to get up now, the temptation 
being irresistible. She opened her wardrobe 
in search of the sari in question. Jyoti 
went out with a smile of success on his 
lips. 

(To be Continued.) 


OLD COINS AND HOW TBEY HELP HISTORY 

By N. K. BHATTASALJ 


B ARTER was the order of the good old 
days. You have a number of fine and 
I have a quantity of paddy. I want a cow 
and von are in want of paddy. We both 
agree to resort to a simple plan. A quantity 
of paddy is considered to be equivalent to 
a cow. I take your cow and let you have 
the quantity of paddy. The transaction is 
settled to our mutual satisfaction. 

This good old rule and simple plan 
•ould not however, last long. Man began to 
progress in civilisation. Society formed 
nd states arose. Commerce spread and 
verstepped the limits of village transactions, 
'hings begarf to be exchanged, which grew 
t a distance from the common medium of 
^change. The precious metals, by their 
irity and their property of resisting 


corrosion and wear and tear came in handy, 
and thus arose the system of coinage. 

In the beginning, in India, coinage appears 
entirely to have been the concern of merchant 
guilds. These guilds issued flat hits of 
*ilver more often rectangular than round 
of the average weight of 32 rath or 56 grains 
and stamped with various symbols like the 
sun, the moon, a tree, an animal, a stupa , etc. 
These passed as currencies throughout the 
length and breadth of India. A number of 
them have been found in Bengal There 
are some samples of these coins in the 
Dacca museum, two of which were found in 
the Burdwan district. 

These coins remained the currency of 
India for many centuries and they 
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remained current even as late as the 3rd 
century A. D., long before which regular 
coinage had become current in India. These 
Puranas were so popular that the great 
Manryya emperors, Chandra-Gupta and Asoka, 
who are accused of imitating Persian and Greek 
architecture and sculpture, never thought of 
indulging in their imitative propensities 
further by issuing regular imperial coins in 
imitation of their neighbours. Kautilya, in 
his Arthasastra, speaks of a superintendent 
of the manufacture of coins and of punish¬ 
ment for the makers of counterfeit coins. 
But evidently this imperial manufacture also 
followed the line of the coinage of the 
merchant guilds. The relics of the Mauryya 
empire in the shape of Asoka’s pillars and 
inscriptions lie scattered throughout India, 
but not a single coin has yet been found 
which can be distinguished as an issue of 
the Mauryyas. 

Soon after the fall of the empire of the 
Mauryyas, there was a scramble for the 
Punjab and the north-western portions of 
their empire by the Greek states that had 
sprung up on its border. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, his general Seleueus 
formed a very considerable kingdom with 
his eastern territories and it was called the 
Kingdom of Syria. Its eastern frontiers 
extended upto India. It is well known how 
Seleueus had to cede the country near about the 
present Afghanistan to Chandra-Gupta 
Mauryya. 

Between the years 250-248 B. C. the 
Syrian Kingdom suffered a split. Two Syrian 
chiefs revolted and formed independent king¬ 
doms in Parthia and Bactria. The fourth 
Bactrian king, Demetrios extended his terri¬ 
tories, on the fall of the Mauryya Empire, up 
to the eastern limits of the Punjab and thus 
became King of a part of India. But the 
Parthian King Eukratides fell upon Demetrios 
and compelled him to fall back on the Punjab 
depriving him of his western territories. 

We need not follow in detail the varying 
fortunes of these two Greek houses or of the 
Saka or Pahlava line of kings who supplanted 
them. It is enough for our present purpose 
to state that these Kings introduced into India 
a varied coinage, mostly in copper in which 
their names and busts, as well as the figures 
of the gods they worshipped, were regularly 
and artistically put in. This practice was 
followed by the Kushana Emperors fro pi 
whom it was taken up by the great Gupta 
Emperors and continued by Harshavardhana. 


In the later Hindu coins, the; practice iSf 
putting in the king’s bust fell into disuse 
these coins mostly contained the name of the 
king in bold characters on one side, and ■% 
figure of the god or goddess he worshipped on 
the other. Some of the silver coins, of these 
kings contain dates of their minting. 

The Muhammadan coins, with the except 
tion of some early coins, which had to be 
minted in imitation of the Hindu currency 
obtaining, and of some coins minted by 

Jehangir, depict no figures on them. They,, 
however, are very important for the purposes 
of history, as they almost invariably give the 
year of minting and the name of the mint 

Ancient Indian history, as is well known,, 
has been pieced together by the industry of 
a noble band of scholars from a patient 
study of inscriptions and other sources. For 
the last hundred years and more these 

scholars have been patiently deciphering 
inscriptions written in obscure characters 
and utilising their contents in building 
up a whole story of the past of India. In 
old days, when one built a temple or did 
some work of public utility, it was the 
custom to put on that work, at a conspicuous 
place a tablet inscribed with a narration of 
the donor’s merits and lineage. Sometimes 

they were dated in one of the eras current 

in India and the name of the king and his 
regnal year in which the work was completed 
was also given. Sometimes the king himself 
was the donor, and he thus came to record 
his lineage and the noble deeds performed by 
him and his ancestors. It is easy to 
understand how a proper decipherment of 
these records are of the highest importance 
for the reconstruction of the lost history of a 
country. But naturally, these records cannot 
exist in any very great number nor coyer 
the whole period of history. Herein comes 
the importance of old coins. If kings reigned, 
a temple or tank made by him or in his reign 
may or may not survive and be discovered. , 
But his coins surely circulated throughout * 
the country over which he ruled. Coins are 
contemporary records, though on a very 
miniature scale. But all the same, they are- 
contemporary epigraphs and as such, materials 
of history of first rate importance. 

First, they are of supreme importance for 
Chronology and even for proving the existence 
of a king. As already noted, inscriptions 
often fail us, because they are so few. There 
are many kings whose inscriptions have not 
come to light. But coins fail us seldom. 
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psoR^se the life of civilised society at large 
iwould he at a stand-still without coins. They 
^calated throughout the country and pene- 
?Sfcrafed its farthest corners. They got lost and 
Severe thus buried under earth. The 
sbiser hoarded up his little wealth in coins 
iand buried it underground unknown even to 
hjs wife and children. He went on pilgrim- 
;age or to trade and returned no more. All 
his wealth was thus consigned to the care 
•of the all-preserving mother earth. The king 
is forgotten, the miser is forgotten, but 
' mother-earth guards their secrets. Some of us 
may some day be fortunate enough to recover 
this secret by stray digging and if we do 
not hurry to melt down the precious relics 


course, only a corroborative value. But they 
become our only source of information where 
epigraphs and other sources fail ns. I can give 
you a list of a number of kings who have 
been rescued from oblivion and placed in 
their true position in chronology solely 
with the aid of old coins. “Since the 
important discovery in 1824 by Colonel 
Tod, that Greek coins had once been struck 
in India, the names of thirty-three Greek 
and twenty-six Indo-Scythian or Saka, and 
Indo-Parthian or Pahlava princes, ruling 
territories round the Indian frontier, have 
gradually been recovered from coin legends 
and not more than half-a-dozen of these 
are known from other sources. Even the 


;at the village gold-smith’s shop and if the 
•coins fortunately find their way to a numisma¬ 
tist, behold—the king comes out from the 

• oblivion of centuries to occupy bis proper 
place in history ! 

Suppose, by some cataclysm, all records 
■ of Queen Victoria’s reign are lost. All 
the books and papers which so elaborately 
record the events of her glorious reign are 
destroyed or fall a prey to natural decay. 
The good old custom of furnishing building 
and works of public utility with inscribed 
tablets recording the name of the reigning 
sovereign and the year of his reign lias fallen 
into disuse. Historians in 2925 A. D. will 
grope in vain in the dark and eagerly scour the 
records of foreign travellers to obtain a 

• correct chronology of Queen Victoria’s reign ! 
If any of us have been hoarding up money 
for two generations and are unfortunate 
enough to bury it underground and forget to 
tell our son the whereabouts of the buried 
treasure, the true chronology of the reign of 

- Queen Victoria is thereby ensured and will 
emerge safe in the hands of the numismatists 
of 2925 A. I)., if they happen to come by 
our two generations’ savings. Unfortunately, 
Government is too sure of its paper-records 
nowadays and does not care to record the 
names of the mints which turn out coins. 

I am afraid, the Government is, without 
suspecting it, paving the way for a furious 
controversy in 2925 A. D., among the archaeo¬ 
logists of that period as to whether the Bengal 
Presidency was really included in the 
Queen’s dominions or not 
In a country, where there is no history, the 
importance of the e chronological informa¬ 
tion^ furnished by numismatics can easily be 
Understood. Where a correct chronology is 


names of the later Kushana kings were 
first deciphered from their coins. Thus coins 
alone have been responsible for the recovery 
of a whole period of Indian History.” (Coins 
of India, by C. J. Brown, p. 22-23.) 

Old coins, in the second place, are often 
our only guide in determining the extent 
of a king’s dominions, or in checking a 
statement of their extent found in some 
other record. The Allahabad Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion of Samudra-Gupta tells, us that he 
conquered the whole of Northern India from 
the Punjab to Samatata, which I have proved 
elsewhere to be the tract east of the old 
Brahmaputra. Do coins corroborate his claims ? 
Yes, they do. A gold coin of Chandra-Gupta 
II and another of his grandson, Skanda-Gupta 
were both found at Kotalipara in the 
Faridpur district and many coins like those 
have been found in this place. Unfortun¬ 
ately it is extremely difficult to recover 
these coins which are mostly found by 
stray digging. It was Mr. J. T. Rankin, 
the late commissioner the Dacca Division 
who recovered these coins and placed them 
in the Dacca Museum. I know of two 
other coins of Skanda-Gupta found from 
this site. One is with Babu Ramesh Chandra 
Sen, # Head Clerk, Madaripur Municipality 
and the other is with Mr. Stapleton. Coins 
of the Gupta emperors have also been 
found throughout Northern India, from the 
borders of the Punjab eastward. Hence, 

it is possible to support the claims of 
Samudra-Gupta with the aid of his coins 
and those of his successors. After Skanda-Gupta 
the Gupta empire began to decline. This is 
very faithfully reflected in the limited circula¬ 
tion of the coins of Skanda-Gupta’s successors. 
The fact that the coins of some of the last 


known from other sources, the coins have, of kings of the Gupta line circulated exclu- 
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sively in Eastern India--and that, also, in 
meagre nnmbere—testify to the limited 
extent of their fower and territories. 

In the third place, old coins faithfully 
record the religion of the reigning sovereign, 
and hence, also of the period, to a consider¬ 
able extent One side of the pre-Muhammadan 
coins, as already noted,*is stamped with the 
figure of a god or a goddess. This is 
almost always the case with the gold coins 
of the pre-Muhammadan dynasties, Kanishka’s 
successive veneration for the Iranian and 
the Brtfhmanical gods and his final adoption 
of Buddhism is known from the coins, which 
faithfully depict his changing religious 
moods The adoption of the Brahmanieal 
religion by some Greeks is not only proved 
by the record on the famous pillar of 
Besnagar, but the coins of some of the 
potentates of Greek origin also faithfully 
portray the fact. The whole history of the 
religious beliefs of the Gupta Emperors can 
be reconstructed from a study of their coins. 
It is a delight to behold the beautiful minia¬ 
tures of Kumara (Karttikeya) on the coins 
of Kumara Gupta. 

There are many other ways in which 
coins are of help in reconstructing lost 
history. The abundance of the gold coins 
of Samudra-Gupta, Chandra-Gupta II, and 
Kumara-Gupta faithfully reflect the great 
prosperity of the Gupta Empire during these 
three glorious reigns. The decrease in the 
number of gold coins and of coins in general 
of their successors faithfully reflect the 
decay of the Gupta Empire. The debasement 
of some of the gold coins of Skanda-Gupta 
tells us with mute eloquence that the glorious 
Gupta Empire had fallen on evil days. 

The rapid decay of the Gupta power and 
influence is faithfully portrayed in the paucity 
of the coins of Skanda-Gupta’s successors. 
This paucity is so marked that Budha-Gupta, 
who is known from inscriptions to have been 
still ruling over the major parts of the Gupta 
Empire, is represented by only two silver 
coins! As already noted, the coins un¬ 
mistakably show that the Guptas were, during 
their last days, compelled to fall back on the 
eastern part of their once-vast territories and 
the appearance at this time of coins of kings 
who did not belong to the Gupta line show 
that the ancient line of Samudra-Gupta has 
ceased to reign. 

I shall now give you some concrete in¬ 
stances how it has been possible to solve 


problems of history and rectoasfem^ 
chronology with the help of 

In 1008, a copper-plate grant was MB&ifatmd 
at the village of Ghugrahati,. undter • 

para police station of the Faridpur district , - 

It purported to be executed in the reign bf: 
one Samachara Deva, who was designated as 
Maharajadhiraja. The script of the plate 
showed that it was a veiy early one, ipueb 
earlier than the oldest plate of the Pates, 
The form of the inscription was different from 
those of later plates and Mr. R. D. Baneife© 
who first-published a rough reading of the plate 
had no hesitation in declaring it to be a forgery. 
Dr. Bloch, at that time Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey also upheld this 
opinion and ridiculed the idea of a king 
bearing such a name as Samachara. 
In 1910, however, Mr. Pargiter published* 
three other plates of a similar nature, 
but executed in the reigns of two 
more hitherto unknown Maharajadhirajas. 
The plea of the strangeness of the 
draft can no longer be maintained and 
Mr. Banerjeo was constrained to pro¬ 
nounce all these four plates as forgeries. 
Mr. Pargiter replied with an able article 
defending the genuineness of all these four 
plates and published a revised reading of the 
Ghugrahati plate, and so this controversy 
went on. 

Some years afterwards, five more plates 
of similar draft and dated in the reigns of 
Gupta Emperors like Kumara-Gupta and 
Budha Gupta were discovered from Dinajpur 
and their publication by Prof. Badhagovinda 
Basak gave a death-blow to Mr. Banerjee’s 
theory of forgery. Even then, Mr. Banerjee gave 
no indication that he was now convinced of the 
unsoundness of his theory. In the Dacca 
Review for 1920, I published a revised 
reading of the Ghugrahati plate and solved 
most of the problems left unsloved by Mr. 
Pargiter. But it was a couple of gold coins 
that came in handy for the final blow. 

One of these coins was found more than 
half-a-century ago at Mahammadpur in the 
Jessore district, about 30 miles north-west of 
Ghugrahati. It is not known where the other 
coin was found. Both of them are now in 
the Indian Museum, Ever since they were 
found, scholars have been trying to read 
the legends on them, but never with con¬ 
clusive success. Dr. Vincent A. Smith in his 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 
published in 1905, descriflfed both these 
coins as “uncertain.” He read the name of 
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the king on one of the coins as Yamadha 
but correctly surmised that the form of 
the fetters showed that the coin belonged 
to the close of the sixth century A. D. Mr. 
Allen, in his Catalogue of Gupta coins in 
the British Museum dealt with these two 
coins again. He agreed with Dr/ Smith as 
regards the age of the coins, but he also 
could not propose a definite reading for the 
King's name. He suggested Sahaeha , Sama- 
eha, or Ytitoweka on one coin and 
Yamanha on the other. Once again the 
coins came in for discussion, and this time 
through Mr. R. D. Banerjee himself. He read 
the king’s names on both the coins as Yam,a. 

Now, if one looks at the plate of Sama- 
chara Deva and notes carefully how his 
name is written on it and then examines 
the two coins he will have no difficulty 
in seeing that the king’s name on the 
plate as well as on the coins is the 
same—i.e. Samachara, with a slight inter¬ 
change in the method of making the super¬ 
script a (t). You will wonder why this simple 
coincidence did not strike any scholar before ; 
I can only say that such is the case,—that 
the course of true research, like another 
famous course, ‘did never run smooth!’ 
When in ray article in the Dacca Review, 
I pointed out that these two coins must be 
ascribed to Samachara Deva of the Ghugrahati 
plate, and they furnish us with proofs, hitherto 
wanting, of his existence and reign and of the 
genuineness of the Ghugrahati plate, all 
scholars, without a single dissentient accepted 
the identification. Mr. Banerjee also now 
agrees that these two coins are of Samachara 
Deva, that he lived and reigned ; but, as you 
will find from the latest edition of his 
History of Bengal, he still contends that the 
coins may be genuine but the Ghugrahati 
plate is still a forgery ! 

I shall give you another example from 
nearer home and show how old coins can 
be useful even in unfolding the past history 
of a locality with which many of you are 
undoubtedly familiar. I refer to Sabhar, a 
place about 15 miles west of the city 
of Dacca. Sabhar contains many old ruins 
including the site of a small fort and a 
palace, which are associated with the memory 
of one Harishchandra. Much has been written 
on Sabhar, which will be found in the old 
numbers of the Pratibha and the Dacca Review. 
These are mostly concerned with topography 
and legendary history. Babu Bijay Chandra 
Ray wrote in the Pratibha after a 


careful inspection of the ruins that 
they appeared to him to be much older 
than the Sena ruins at Rampal in the 
Parganas of Vikrampur in the Dacca district. 
The absence of stone in any form in the 
ruins of Sabhar and the presence of terra¬ 
cotta stamped with the figures of the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattvas . gave indication of a 
fairly early age for these ruins. But no 
definite date could be ascribed to them in the 
absence of reliable evidence. The publication 
by myself of a Math-inscription of Mahendra, 
son of Harishchandra, from a manuscript copy 
of the same preserved in the house of the 
late Kaviraj Araritananda Gupta of Matha 
gave an impetus to the discussion. But no 
satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at 
regarding the date of the inscription, even if 
it were taken to be genuine. 

The coins found at Sabhar, became then 
our only source for determining the date of 
the ruins. In the ruins of Sabhar are 
contantly found coins in base gold, which 
imitate the Gupta gold coins in technique 
but which are of very inferior execution. 
Some of these coins are known to have 
been found along with the gold coins of 
Samachara and Sasanka whose dates.are known 
to be respectively the end of the 6th 
century A. D., and the first quarter of the 
7th century A. D. Without entering into 
minute discussions, which I have published 
in my article in the Dacca Review 
and in a recent number of the Numismatic 
Supplement to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, it can, I believe, be 
easily comprehended that the ruins at Sabhar 
must date from about 600 A. D., on the 
testimony of the find of these coins. The 
Dacca Museum obtained eight coins of this 
class, from Sabhar and once you realise how 
difficult it is to obtain these coins, you will 
admit that it is a very considerable number 
to turn up from a limited area. If some old 
men of Sabhar are to be believed, these coins 
were found in plenty in the ruins of Sabhar 
and melted down. 

I shall now give you some instances from 
the Muhammadan period of Indian History. 
It is generally believed that the meagreness of 
contemporary sourecs of ehistory disappears as 
soon as we land on the Muhammadan period and 
thenceforth we stand no more in need of assistance 
from coins. It is to a great extent true, as 
far as the Mughal period of Indian history is 
concerned. But the history of the rule of the 
Sultans of Dehli was for the first time placed 
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on a sound chronological footing by Thomas 
in his—“Chronicles of the Pathaa Kings of 
Delhi” which drew upon coins and inscription 
as well as contemporary histories. The 
assistance of coins is still more valuable in 
the case of provinces like Bengal which 
remained under Delhi only for a period 
and then were formed into independent 
kingdoms As long as the connection 
with Dehli was maintained, the imperial 
historians found place for stray references 
to the provinces in their histories. These 
notices are naturally very meagre, for, 
they relate to a far-off province and they 
stand in very great need of being supple¬ 
mented from the evidence of coins. But 
coins, as materials of history and chronology 
became indispensable as soon as the link with 
Delhi was severed and the imperial historians 
ceased to refer to the provinces. This is 
especially the case with Bengal, where no 
contemporary history of the independent 
* Sultans appears to have survived. Abul Fazl 
and Ferishta give the barest outlines of the 
history of the independent Sultans and even 
this outline is vitiated by a grossly wrong 
chronology in places. Gliulam Hussain in his 
Riyaz-us-Salatin only copied these records 
with amplification based on local hearsay and 
the result has been that his chronology also 
is very faulty. It was the labour of Thomas, 
so ably supplemented by that of Blochmann 
that for the first time gave a more or less 
correct chronology of the independent Sultans 
of Bengal. 

But even these two great pioneers 
fell into error sometimes. I believe, most 
of us are familiar with the name of 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin, the story of whose 
encountor with the Kazi who summoned 
him to stand a trial at his . court has 
found its way even in school books. The 
chronology of the reign of this famous Sultan, 
however, was not accurately known. Thomas, 
and following him, Blochmann concluded that 
Ghiyasuddin ceased to reign in 799 Hijri 
which is equivalent to 1396 A. D. Blochmann 
found a number of coins of Ghiyasuddin that 
were clearly dated in 812 A.H. But he took 
them to be posthumous issues as coins of the 
intermediate years were not known. When 
the Catalogue of Bengal Coins in the Indian 
Museum was compiled, the compiler accepted 
the theory of Blochmann and finished Ghiya- 
suddin’s reign in 799 A.H. Many years later, 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee alio followed the same 
theory and accepted the same terminal year for 
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the reign of Ghiyasuddin. The whole is an 
amazing story of how* even expert * scholars 
sometimes follow without scrutiny an erro¬ 
neous theory. The story lias been told in 
detail in my “Coins and Chronology of the 
Early Independent Sultans of Bengal.” 
1 need only state briefly that ’in 1918, a 
remarkable find of 342 coins of 11 successive 
kings of this period was placed in my hands 
by the Collector of Dacca for description and 
decipherment. There were 72 coins of Ghiya¬ 
suddin in this find and I deciphered several 
coins of his, which were dated in the years 
between 799 A.H. and 813 A.H. The conclusion 
was irresistible that Ghiyasuddin had reigned 
up to 813 A.H. i. e., 14 years longer than the 
period ascribed to him. The idea then 
occurred to me that possibly coins like these 
are to be found in the collection of the Indian 
Museum also. I, thereupon, went to Calcutta 
and examined the collection of Ghiyasuddin’s 
coins in the Indian Museum. My surmise 
proved to be correct; there were a number 
of coins there dated in the years between 
799 A.H. and 812 A.H. and they had all been 
misread by the compiler of the Bengal section 
of the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum. 

To cite another example, Raja Ganesh 
is a strange personality in this dark 
period of the history of Bengal. For 
however short a period, he caused a 
break in the line of the Mahammedan 
sovereigns of Bengal. But no coin of this 
powerful king was hitherto known. The 
confused chronology of this period made 
Blochmann place Raja Ganesh in the years 
during which coins are found issued in the 
name of Bayazid Shah. Blochmann naturally 
therefore thought that Ganesh for one reason 
or other, did not issue coins in his own 
name, but did so in the name of a puppet 
called Bayazid Shah. In my book above 
referred to I have been able to show by a 
study of the coins-of the new find, that there 
was no break in the Muhammadan line of 
kings up to 817 A.H. and that Bayazid Shah 
whatever may be Ms political status, actually 
lived and reigned up to 816 A. H. and left a son 
Firoz Shah by name, whose coins are dated 
in 817 A. H. It may be said in passing that, 
previously, Firoz Shah had no place in 
history. No history mentions him and no 
coins or inscriptions of his were previously 
known. I had the good fortune to come by 
his coins for the first time. Coins, thus 
helped not only to add a new name to the 
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list o£ the kings of Bengal, but to place him 
in hifreflact position in history. 

. &} 3^12, however, a number of coins were 
found stamped in Bengali characters and 
giving the name of the king as Danuja¬ 
marddana . Deva. Some coins of Danuja- 
marddana were found even much earlier than 
1.912, but they had failed to attract any 
notice. The find placed in my hands by the 
Collector of Dacca also contained three 
coins of Danujamarddana. Who was this 
Danujamarddana whose coins showed the dates 
of 1389 and 1340 Saka and were minted at 
the mints of Chittagong, Sonargaon and Pandua, 
and thus, showed him to be the undisputed 
master of Bengal in those years ? It may be 
mentioned that the years 1339 Saka and 1340 
Saka are roughly equivalent to the Hijri 
years 819 and 820. Brisk writings appeared 
in the Bengali journals and Mr. Banerjee also 
wrote an article on them in the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
1911-12. All the writers took Danujamarddana 
to be a successful rival of Raja Ganesh. 

The history of this period is full of 
strange events and is recorded in the 
Riyaz-us-Salatm in detail. We have no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the general 
outline of the record in the Riyaz. It 
says that soon after the death of Bayazid 
Shah, Raja Ganesh became king and occupied 
the whole of Bengal. At that time there 
was a powerful saint at Pandua whose name 
was Nurkutab Alam. When he found that 
a Hindu had seized the Mussalman throne 
of Bengal, he invited Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur to invade Bengal, Ibrahim Shah 
marched upon Bengal and thus threatened, 
Ganesh went to Sheikh Nurkutab Alam and 
besaught his favour. The Sheikh consented 
to request Rirahim Shah to return if Ganesh 


turned a Muhammadan. Ganesh allowed his 
son to turn a Muhammadan and placed him 
on the throne of Bengal under the name of 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. Ibrahim Shah, 
however, died shortly afterwards. Ganesh, 
thereupon, reconverted his son, and resumed 
the throne himself. On the death of 

Ganesh, however, his son Jadu again turned 
a Muhammadan and succeeded to his 
father’s throne under his previous title of 
Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. 

If we now turn to the coins, we will 

find the following record :— 

817 H. A number of coins of Bayazid Shah 

817 H. A few coins of Firoz Shah 

818 H. A large number of coins of 

Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah 

819 H. Only one Coin of Jalaluddin. 

819 H. Some Coins of Danujamarddana. 

820 H. Some Coins of Danujamarddana 

821 H. Some Coins of one Mahendra Deva. 

821 H. A largo number of coins of 

Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah, and 
onwards. 

It is not the place to go into details, 
which I have given elsewhere* * when 
we remember that there is no place for 
Raja Ganesh in the chronology of Bengal 
before 817 A. H. and that his period of reign 
must lie on either side of 818 A. II. 
when Jalaluddin’s coins first appear, it 
becomes clear to us that we have at last 
found the coins of Raja Ganesh who was 
king of Bengal in 1339 and 1340 Saka and 
minted coins under the imposing name of 
Danujamarddana Deva. 


* Vide-my “Coins and Chronology of the Early 
Independent Sultans ot Bengal”,—Hotter and Sons 
Cambridge. 


PAN-ASIANISM, ASIAN INDEPENDENCE AND WORLD PEACE 


By TARAKNATH DAS, m. a., fh. d. 


T HE Asian States were once the most 

formidable and progressive in the 
world. Students of history know the 
great significance of the Chinese, Indian and 
Persian Empires of the past. It was only 
a few centuries ago, that the Turks were at the 
gates of Vienna, Spain was a Moorish domain 
and the Greeks, the Italians and the Christian 


peoples of the Balkans courted Turkish 
support through marriage relations and 
alliances. The Asian States did not lose 
their dominant position suddenly. It took 
centuries for the European nations to achieve 
the paramount position, through their expan¬ 
sion in Asia, Africa and America. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there 
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was not a State in Asia which enjoyed full 
sovereignty. 

For more than a century the Asian peoples 
have been passing through a very subtle and 
Significant revolution. This is the revolution 
of re-assertion of sovereignty of the Asian 
States. The political history of all Asia, 
during the nineteenth century, can be des¬ 
cribed as defeated efforts of the Asian peoples 
for the assertion of their independence. The 
history of Asia from this point of view is 
yet to be written by sympathetic and realistic 
scholars. The peoples of Asia did not 
achieve the end, because of civil wars 
amongst them, and also because the idea 
of freedom and “the will to be free” was not 
strong enough, and the preparation for actipn 
was not sufficiently complete to overcome 
the obstacles of the dominant Western Powers. 
Today all the Asian peoples feel their own 
weakness and realize the necessity of some 
form of concerted action to attain the goal of 
securing their freedom. This is the true 
underlying cause of the movement of Pan- 
Asian ism. The movement of Pan-Asianism 
is bound to be a vital factor towards the 
accomplishment of Asian Independence ; and 
without Asian Independence any programme 
for World Peace is a mere mockery, 

The idea of holding of Pan-Asian Confer¬ 
ence will be hailed by many Asians for 
sentimental reasons; others will champion 
the idea to express their bitter hatred towards 
the European peoples and European civilization 
in general. Asian radicals, who class them-, 
selves as communists or socialists or inter¬ 
nationalists, will condemn the idea of holding 
a Pan-Asian Congress, because it will be 
against their principle and it would be against 
the conception of solidarity of the working 
people of the world and the doctrine of 
class struggle. Sentimentalism, race-hatred 
and “professional internationalism” should 
have no place in a conference which 
proposes to discuss economic and political 
questions of Asia. On the other hand, 
Nationalism should bo the basis of all dis¬ 
cussions, because national, cultural, economic 
and political problems of various Asian 
nations make up the whole of Asian problems. 
Many Asian radicals now-a-days follow the 
“catchwords and phrases” of European 
Labour Imperialists. They wish to discour¬ 
age the spread of Asian Nationalism. To 
them I have to say that as full development 
•of individuals is essential to the cause of 
social progress, so sound nationalism is an 


indispensable requisite for inter-national 
co-operation and friendship. In this edtonse- 
tion I wish to quote* a few words of a 
Japanese scholar of international repute* 

“When socialists in Europe and America pledge 
themselves to internationalism, they are thinking 
only of Europe and America, forgetting that across 
the oceans teeming millions are crying for larger 
fields of activity. When the trade unionists of 
Europe and America speak for brotherhood of 
workers, they are only thinking of their own race” 

To be concrete, let me emphasise the fact 
that it is the labour-leaders of America, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and Great 
Britain who are advocates of “white-raanism” 
at any cost and “exclusion of the Asiatics”. 
It is the labour leaders of Australia and 
South Africa who are champions of White 
Australia and White South Africa policy ; 
and they are consistently persecuting the 
people of Asia in every possible way. Let 
no Asian forget the duplicity of the labour- 
leaders of Great Britain who were as imperial¬ 
istic in their dealings with Egypt, India 
and other subjugated peoples ; and only the 
other day the British labour-leaders like 
Thomas and others supported the British 
war measures against China. If the working 
people of Britain were really opposed to 
war-like demonstration against China, it would 
not have been possible for the British Govern¬ 
ment to adopt the measure against Chinese 
sovereignty. 

Nationalism is the dominant impulse that 
is throbbing in the bosom of every Asian 
who has any self-respect for himself and 
devotion to his own kin. This spirit of 
nationalism has been roused through the 
experience of humiliation and outrages that 
have been imposed upon them by the 
Imperialism of the West. The spirit of 
nationalism in the Orient should not be con¬ 
fused with the spirit of chauvinism or 
jingoism, because the nationalist movements 
in the Orient, particularly in India, are not 
aiming at national expansion at the cost of 
others. On the contrary, they are actuated 
by the ideal of recovery of .their national 
integrity and sovereignty. The spirit of the 
nationalist movement in China and India are 
often very wrongly characterised by some 
western observers and scholars as “anti- 
Britisli and anti-European”, promoted 
by innate hatred of the Orient towdrds the 
Occident. But the real ideal, which is 
surging in the Asian peoples, particularly in 
the Indian youth, is not the urge for power 
and world domination, it is not a deep-rooted 
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hatred against the British or Europeans in 
g&iefal, but it is a sincere desire to remove 
the limitations that are standing in the way 
of achieving larger life, true liberty and 
happiness for the people of the Orient. 

The seed of Pan-Asianism was sown in 
India by the Indian patriots who felt that 
their people were oppressed by European 
tyrants, and they needed external moral 
support to further the cause of freedom of 
India. This feeling was not articulate until 
very recently. It may be said that Swami 
Vivekananda was possibly one of the few 
Indians who during the end of the nineteenth 
century realised the tremendous importance 
of re-assertion of India, through closer co¬ 
operation with Japan and China. Dr. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore gave a forceful expression to 
this possibility in one of his interviews in 
Japan several years ago. Ilis thesis was 
based upon the fact that culturally all the 
nations—Japan, China, Siam, Burma and India 
--have a common heritage and ideals to 
unify them for a common goal, without much 
difficulty. Since then many Indians have 
thought of Asiatic unity and the Pan-Asian 
movement in the field of practical world 
politics. It may not be out of place to men¬ 
tion that it was an Indian political exile 
who wss responsible for the first organization 
of a Pan-Asian Society in Shanghai, more 
than ten years ago; and he was assailed 
by many western journalists in such journals 
as the Fax* Eastern Review of Shanghai. 
Among the modern political leaders of India, 
the late Chitta Ranjan Das, as the President 
of the All-India National Congress, stressed 
publicly the need of an Asiatic Federation, 
for the security and liberty of the Asian 
peoples. Since this pronouncement of the 
late CL R. Das., co-op oration among the Asian 
peoples for their freedom and welfare has 
become one of the principal planks of the 
Indian nationalist movement. 

The late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the father of 
the Chinese Republic, was a Pan-Asian. It 
was in Japan that he worked for Chinese 
freedom, and he knew the value of the aid 
received by him froin the Japanese leaders. 
He always sympathised with the Japanese 
people, and even advocated sino-Japanese 
alliance. Dr. Sun had a genuine sympathy 
for Japan’s over-population and lack of raw 
materials, and thought that China could 
afford to go a long way to help Japan in 
this respect, if Japan would help in such 
matters as the revision of unequal treaties. 


firom my personal knowledge, I can-say that 
Dr. Sun had in his mind something like an 
economic alliance and / political co-operation 
between the two nations. To attain this end, 
he was prepared to make due concessions 
even on the Manchurian question. Such 
readjustment and such understanding, Dr. Sun 
believed to be the first requisite of ail In¬ 
dependent Asia and therefore of World Peace. 
In an interview with me in 1917 Dr. Sun 
disclosed very frankly that the cause of Indian 
independence was nearest to his heart, because 
he realised that without Indian freedom, there 
cannot be Asian independence. 

All far-sighted Turkish statesmen feel for 
the cause of Asian independence. The so-called 
pan-Islamism, is another name for pan- 
Asianism. No Turkish statesman of any 
emsequenee is a religious fanatic , and he reali¬ 
ses that pan-Asianism and pan-lslamism or 
pan-Inranianism are political necessities for 
the preservation of the Turkish State. In 
1910, during the course of an intimate inter¬ 
view with me, the late Djamal Pasha, the then 
Minister of the Navy and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Turkish Army in Palestine and 
Arabia, expressed his views unmistakably in 
favur of.Asian independence. It was the time 
when there was some talk about peace between 
the Entente powers and the Central powers. 

I asked his views on the subject and he 
replied, “I hope to live to see the glorious 
day of the liberation of India. Without Indian 
independence there can never be security for 
Turkey; and without Indian independence 
there cannot be any basis for free Asia.” 

The Japanese attitude towards the question 
of Asian independence and pan-Asianism has 
been most forcefully and artistically expressed 
by the late M. Okakurain his “Ideals of the East”. 
From the late Emperor Meiji down to every 
really responsible statesman of Japan, all 
leading Japanese cherished the idea of Asian 
Independence. Today there is no better man in 
the whole of Asia than the great Samurai and 
patriot-saint of Japan M. Toyama, who has 
dedicated his life to the cause of Asian inde¬ 
pendence, and whose life has inspired thou¬ 
sands of the young Japanese to his ideal of 
service to the great cause. 

However, there is a great deal of misunder¬ 
standing about the Japanese policy towards 
Asia, among the Asiatic peoples, particularly 
among the Chinese, Korean and Indian radi¬ 
cals and liberals. This is due to the fact that 
Japan fought China and later on annexed 
Korea. Further misunderstanding was brecU 
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because of the Japanese Twenty-one Demands 
on China , during the World War and also 
.because of Japanese efforts to secure the 
resources of Shantung, through an agreement with 
Great Britain, France,, Russia, Italy and also 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement; and the Japanese 
support to the British in quelling the outbreak 
of the Indian soldiers at Singapore, during the 
World War. These actions—unwise actions— 
on the part of the Japanese have absolutely 
overshadowed Japan’s other motives and 
beclouded the minds of many Asian radicals. 

•All impartial historians agree that the 
Sino-Japanese War was not the result only of 
Japanese folly, on the contrary, China was just 
as much responsible for it, as was Japan. 
After the Sino-Japanese War, Japanese states¬ 
men did their best to bring about a Sino- 
Japanese Alliance to check European aggres¬ 
sion in the Far East; but Chinese diplomacy 
was then guided by the late Li Hung Chang, 
who contracted a secret treaty in the form of 
a Russo-Chinese Alliance against Japan. China 
had to pay heavily for it, because although 
Japan was ousted from the Asian continent 
through the intervention of France, Russia and 
Germany in favour of China, all important 
European powers took slices of Chinese terri¬ 
tory a$d. extended their “spheres of influence. 
Afraid of losing their hold on Chinese 
track and 'politics , British and American 
Governments co-operated in formulating the 
so-called, Open Door policy , which was suppor¬ 
ted by Japan. But it was Japan who made 
the Open Door policy a reality and saved 
China from being partitioned by European 
not ions by defeating Russia in the Russo- 
Japanese War , 

Many Chinese and Indian scholars senti¬ 
mentally blame Japan for making the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. They forget to take into 
account the actual situation of world poli¬ 
tics of the time in the Far East. At that time 
China was impotent and even working against 
.Japan in co-operation with Russia. Korea 
was in a helpless condition, where Russia 
was anxious to establish her sway. The real 
character of Indian slavery was exhibited by 
the Indians fighting as hirelings for the 
British all over the world and particularly in 
China during the Boxer trouble. The German 
Emperor, with an evil motive against the 
possible Sino-Japanese combination and 
awakening of Asia, was spreading the doctrine 
of anti-Asianism under the guise of a propa¬ 
ganda against the “Yellow Peril.” France 
and Russia were in alliance, and Russia was 


tacitly supported by Germany in her adven¬ 
ture of eastward expansion. Japan kne*£ w|di 
of the price she had to pay after the victory 
of the Sino-Japanese War, only because she 
was then isolated in world polities. Japan 
had to get into some formidable alliance, and, 
happily for Japan and all Asia, the -British 
were afraid of their position in the Far East 
and felt the need of an ally and sought 
friendly co-operation with Japan. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was morally supported by 
America. But it was Japan who paid in 
blood to defeat Russia in the Asian continent 
and thus saved China from being partitioned. 

It is fully recognized by western scholars, 
and personages like the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore in India, but often ignored by the 
so-called patriotic Indian and Chinese youths 
that spiritually and politically the Japanese 
victory over Russia was the first successful 
effort to check European aggression in Asia ; 
and thus this success of Japan over Russia 
opened up a new vision for all Asia, it gave 
a new consciousness for the possibility of 
Asian assertion in world politics. 

Japan later on annexed Korea. Japan is 
blamed for this act of aggression and 
imperialism. All such acts are undoubtedly 
morally indefensible. But the anti-Japanese 
propagandists and short-sighted Asian histori¬ 
ans forget that it would have been impossible 
for Japan to annex Korea, if in Korea and 
China anti-Japanese parties were not working 
so vigorously. Japan realized that if ever 
Korea and China conspired against her with 
any of the European Powers, Japan would be 
in a very difficult situation. In fact, there 
was anti-Japanese intrigue in both Korea and 
China, and Japan annexed Korea, through 
international sanction and consent and this 
annexation has provided her with a foot-hold 
in Asia which checks European, particularly 
Russian expansion to the Pacific. If Japan 
had not taken this step, then certainly there 
would have been Russian encroachment in 
Korea which would not have been for the 
best interest of Asia. 

Korea should have her freedom, and it 
should be considered as an important factor 
for the consolidation of the Far Eastern 
nations in a conoert; but Japan cannot be 
asked to make an idealistic display of humani- 
tarianism in international politics, by grant¬ 
ing Korean independence when the Korean 
policy has been to ally with Japan’s actual 
or potential enemies. Korea’s loss of indepen¬ 
dence is a matter of regret for all who love 
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natatmal independence, but it 
|iot Ue ioTfotten that {or the larger 
issue oi Asian independence through the 
policy ot eBininafion of European encroach- 
’Baen.t in ttte Far East, Japan could not have 
adopted any otter policy, under the then 
existing circumstances, than to annex Korea. 
By the Russo-Japanese War, Japan checked 
the Russian march towards Korea and 
Manchuria; and to preserve this gain she 
ha<l to take over Korea under her rule. Japan 
and Korea should come to an understanding 
on the basis of co-operation and freedom for/ 
the Korean people, so that there will be the 
reign of harmony between Korea and Japan, 
to work out the programme of Asian Indepen¬ 
dence. 

Japan entered the World War on behalf 
of Great Britain, not only to fulfil her 

obligations under the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
but also because Germany did not want to 
renounce Shantung without fighting. So far 
as I can understand, Japan's foreign policy 
in the Far East can be summed up as 

“elimination of the European Powers by any 
means, and consolidation of Asian Powers 

through Japanese strength and leadership". 
During the World War, Japan eliminated 
Germany from the Pacific and Chinese soil. 
Japan took the leadership in conquering 
Shantung, because the Japanese diplomats 
knew well that if Japan did not occupy 
Shantung, then Great Britain, during the 
course of the World War, would have 
occupied Shantung by using Indian and 
Australian forces; and in that case she 

(Great Britain) would have made Shantung a 
British “preserve" as has been done with 
Palestine. There is no doubt that Japan used 
harsh methods towards China ; but as Japan 
has already returned Shantung to China, 
Chinese statesmen should be considerate to 
Japan. 

Much has been written on the question 
of the Japanese Twenty-one Demands. It 
is generally asserted that the real motive of 
Japan’s demands was to reduce China to 
slavery, The western scholars who pose to 
be pro-Chinese against Japan forget that it 
was the western nations who imposed 
extra-territoriality and subjected China to 
eternal humiliation. They also forget that 
Japan, in face of the opposition of China, 
Great Britain, the United States of America 
and other Powers could never make China 
her vassal. These scholars always talk about 
the Twenty-one Demands, but often forget 


that the most objectionable Group V was 
abandoned by Japan. Presenting the 
Twenty-one Demands was a bad policy, so 
far as Japan is concerned, and Japan has 
paid a heavy price for this bungling 
diplomacy. To me it is clear that the red 
motive at back of the Twenty-one Demands 
lies in Group IT of the Demands, according 
to which Japan and China were to co¬ 
operate and see that no Chinese territory, 
seaport or islands be sold, leased or ceded 
to any Power. Thus the-real motive was to 
have a legal sanction that there will he no 
further European encroachment on China. 
This motive becomes more clearly apparent 
in Japan’s efforts to secure a military 
agreement between China and Japan- for 
mutual security. Japan’s policy towards China 
has not been faultless, neither was China’s 
policy towards Japan above criticism. But 
the mi takes of the past should be a lesson 
to both the nations, in formulating their 
foreign policy on the basis of Sino-Japanese 
friendship, to further the cause of Asian 
independence. 

Whatever might have been the motive 
of some of the Japanese statesmen on 
islolated occasions, Japanese* diplomacy 
under Viscount Komura, on his return 
from the United States, after the 
signing of the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
took a distinct turn in the form of “Japan’s 
destiny is in Asia, and while she must not 
antagonise Western Powers and seek their 
co-operation, her ultimate safety lies in 
co-operation with the rest of the Orient." 
This policy of Komura might have been 
ignored by some Japanese opportunist states¬ 
men, but on the whole it has received whole¬ 
hearted support from far-sighted statesmen. 
Since the abrogation of the Anglo-Japanse 
Alliance, after the Washington Conference, 
the above Komura Doctrim, of Japanese 
statesmanship has received full recognition. 

It might be said that the Komura Doctrim . 
is the corner stone of Japanese diplomacy 
since the Washington Conference. 

It is evident that since the Washington 
Conference, Japan has definitely adopted a 
pro-Chinese policy in every vital question. 

In the League of Nations, Japan has consis¬ 
tently supported China’s claim, in such 
matters as China’s right to have a seat in the 
Council of the League and in the Opium 
Conference etc. Japan has exhibited her 
willingness in every possible way, to aid 
China to secure her tariff autonomy and to 
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do away with extra-territoriality. Japan is not 
pursuing “gun-boat diplomacy 1 ’ in China, 
as some of China’s professed friends are 
doing today. It is a matter of great plea¬ 
sure that all thoughtful Japanese and Chinese 
are concerned in promoting. Sino-Japanese 
friendship ; and they have begun to recognise 
that a Sino-Japanese conflict or enmity will 
be detrimental to- the cause, of Chinese and 
Japanese independence and security, a blow 
to the fulfilment of the idea of Asian indepen¬ 
dence and World Peace. 

Japan’s achievement in the field of inter¬ 
national relations, industrial and economic 
development inspires a new confidence in the 
possibility of the achievement by other Asian 
peoples. Japan has achieved a permanent 
position fo herself amongst the great Powers 
of the world. We are also indebted to 
Japanese statesmen and scholars for giving 
all Asia the political slogans which can be 
made very effective... “Asia for the Asiatics” 
and the “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine.” I have 
sometimes read adverse criticism of the 
Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. It has been often 
suggested that Asia for the Asiatics means 
Asia for the Japanese; and the Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine means Japanese hegemony 
over all Asia. It is a matter of great pity 
that some of the Asian youths and so-called 
scholars are engaged in spreading suspicion 
against Japan, among the Asian peoples. 
So far as I know, Japanese statesmen fully 
realise that to bring about a condition by 
which America and Europe will be prevented 
from keeping Asia in subjection, Japan must 
have the co-operation of all Asia. Those who 
tolerate and advocate the Monroe Doctrine for 
America, cannot have any reason to oppose 
the idea of enforcing a Monroe Doctrine for 
Asia under Japanese leadership. 

Furthermore all Asia and even the whole of 
humanity is indebted to Japanese statesmanship, 
for Japan’s demand, during the Versailles 
Conference, that there should be racial 
equality. The ideal of racial equality is 
the greatest spiritual contribution to the cause 
of Asian unity and future better understand¬ 
ing between the East and the West. Japan’s 
ideJ of racial equality for all the peoples 
of the world was advocated by the late 
Marquis Okunia, Baron Makino and others. 
In China statesmen like Dr. Wellington Koo, 
and others who although differing with Japan 
in the Versailles Conference staunchly support¬ 
ed th9 Japanese proposal of racial equality. 
To my mind, there is not the least doubt 
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that Japanese statesmen, for their own 
interest of preserving the national security 
of Japan, are working for the cause of Asian 
independence, through * Asian co-operation 
and unity. But no one ean expect that 
Japan should rashly undertake the mission of 
protecting Asia from Western aggression* 
when other nations of the Orient are not 
even ready to stop their own civil wars and 
petty quarrels. 

Here let us also acknowledge that* in the 
past, Japanese methods of action might not 
have been to inspire full confidence in the 
heart of other Asian peoples. But I hope 
that the mistakes of the past have provided 
a lesson for Japan’s future policy towards 
the people of the Orient. I wish to draw 
the attention of all sincere Mends of the 
cause of Asian independence, that though 
they should criticise the mistakes of our 
cd- workers, their criticism must not be of 
a destructive character. Thus it is essential 
that Asian leaders of other lands, instead of 
being anti-Japanese and thus conspiring 
against Japan with some European Powers, 

. should frankly discuss with the Japanese 
statesmen and scholars and give them friendly 
advice and direction for following the method 
which will be most effective to promote 
cordial understanding between Japan and 
other Asian peoples. The attitude of the 
Japanese leaders in dealing with China and 
other nations should be the same. 

With the awakening of Asia in the 
twentieth century, the Asian peoples have 
tried to put their own houses in order. 
This necessitated revolutions in their home 
lands. The twentieth century can be well 
termed as the age of revolutionary 
changes, and the most far-reaching of ail 
changes are the revolutions in Asian lands. 
Before the World War, Asia had her Persian 
Revolution, Chinese Revolution, Turkish 
Revolution and the revolutionary changes in 
India, Afghanistan and Siam. These changes 
in Asia have affected the live of more than 
900,000,000 of the World’s population, and 
have produced significant effects in Africa as 
well. Revolutions in Asian lands are of 
greater significance than the German Revolu¬ 
tion, Austrian Revolution and the Russian 
Revolution, which are effects of the World 
War and bloody revolutions. The revolutions 
in Asian lands have been more or less bloodless 
revolutions.” However the most interesting 
fact is that the European revolutions received 
support of the western people, whereas in the 
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ease of revolutions in Asian countries 
%UHg)ean nations tried to “fish in troubled 
water” aud checked the march of human 
progress, in order to attain their selfish ends. 
To check the Persian Revolution , the liberal 
Sir Edward Grey conspired with the Tsar's 
Government to partition Persia, and thousands 
of Persian nationalists were massacred because 
they wanted to do their share to keep their 
country free and independent. When the 
Chinese revolutionaries overthrew the Manchu 
dynasty, and established a Republic, Great 
Britain virtually annexed Tibet, and Russia 
took control over Mongolia. When the young 
Turks tried to establish a democratic and 
progressive Government after the Turkish 
revolution, Austria with the consent of all the 
signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin 
annexed Bosnia and Herzgovina, and Italy 
annexed Tripoli and the Turkish counter- 
revolutionists were aided by various Powers 
in various ways. 

Today the majority of the people of Asia 
are directly or indirectly suffering from the 
domination of the Western Powers. This 
condition lias been brought about by the 
aggressive spirit of imperialism. However if 
must not hr forgotten that Vint Wars and 
Asian people serring as mercenaries of the 
Western Powers have made it possible 
for them to establish their supremacy in 
Asia . 

When we discuss this special feature of 
the present situation in Asia and the cause of 
the present enslaved condition of the people 
of Asia, wo find that the people of India and 
particularly the Indian princes of the past 
and present are largely to blame for the pre¬ 
sent condition. Indian princes indulged in 
civil wars of all kinds and took aid of 
foreigners who in turn imposed all kinds of 
limitations on their sovereignty. 

It is the Indian soldiers who, as men* 
mercenaries fought for the East India Company 
and other foreign concerns and powers, even 
against their own people. It is a historical 
fact that through the control of India's trade, 
mam-power, resources and strategic position, 
Great Britain has succeeded, during the last 
three centuries to expand in all Southern 
Asia, Africa and Australia. India is the key¬ 
stone of the arch of the British Empire today. 
The great misery of China and the subjugation 
of various Asiatic peoples, even those of 
Egypt, have been brought about by t)*e Indian 
soldiers and by using Indian resources. Even 
today we find Indian mercenaries are being 


used by the British to thwart China's asser¬ 
tion of full sovereignty. 

It is possibly the greatest misfortune for 
the people of India, as well as all Asia, that 
the people of India are not in a position to 
mend the wrong they have done to other 
nations and they are not able to assert their 
own freedom which simple self-respect demands. 
It is a pity that among the people of India, 
politicians are quarrelling today on merely 
religious questions and petty questions of 
tactics. The Moslem leaders of India think 
and say that “We are Moslems first and 
Indian afterwards” and thus refuse to co¬ 
operate with the Hindus. Among the Hindus, 
the greatest curse of sectarianism and caste 
system keeps them divided and impotent. 
This deplorable condition of India, which is 
not only a draw-back to the progress of the 
movement for Indian freedom, but an obsta¬ 
cle to Asian independence, can only be 
remedied through world-vision and statesman¬ 
like actions on the part of Indian leaders— 
irrespective of religious affiliations—supported 
by Asian statesmen. 

The holding of a Pan-Asiatic Conference 
in China is certainly a revolutionary 'departure 
for the disorganised, meek Asiatics. But none 
should expect that the ideal of the conference 
will be achieved in the very near future. It 
takes at least a generation, at times centuries, 
for tiie masses of people to grasp and act 
upon a new idea. The more unpopular and 
daring is the idea, the longer it is necessary, 
to be accepted by the people in general. This 
is invariably the ease, because on the whole, 
human nature is more conservative than 
progressive ; and the masses, fearful of evil 
consequences, dare not take to a path of 
adventure, while the majority of the privileged 
class do not wish to take a new path which, 
although it, may be beneficial to the people at 
large, may result in immediate loss of their 
own power, privilege and prestige. 

At the basis of all social and political 
changes or revolutions are the changes in 
ideas or revaluation of values, involving the 
necessary changes in the attitude of the 
people, transforming slowly but surely the 
trend of thought of the masses of a society 
or a nation. Mazzini, the republican patriot of 
Italy, one of the greatest thinkers of the nine¬ 
teenth century, rightly summed up the process 
of revolution when lie characterised that an 
idea of reformation or revolution first mani¬ 
fests itself in the mind of one man, and when 
it is appreciated by another or a group, it 
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the progressive acceptance of the idea by 
the masses it marches towards its fulfilment. 

The originator of a revolutionary idea 
(all scientific progress is based upon some 
revolutionary* idea) is an intellectual giant, a 
dauntless seeker after truth endowed with 
large vision ; and his few immediate followers 
are pioneers—intellectual aristocrats. In the 
field of religious revolution, the originator of 
a revolutionary idea, becomes a Prophet and 
his followers as saints or specially chosen 
ones. This is the case with all great 
religions and mi nor religious sects. The march 
of a revolutionary idea is in geometrical 
progression, it starts with a small number 
of intelligentsia of a society and flows towards 
the vast number who accept the revolution— 
us a matter of fact or follow it without any 
special thought, but as a matter of mob-psy- 
ehology or “riding on the band wagon”. 
Whenever uncontrolled masses come to the 
top of a revolutionary change, fanaticism 
instead of discretion and toleration becomes 
the leading principles of action. It is also 
time "'that in such emergencies, often, some 
ipportunist leaders, under the pretext of 
preserving and upholding a sacred principle, 
Hit in reality to secure their own power 
tnd privileges through the support of the 
misses, advocate fanatical doctrines, which 
ead to violence and oppression which the 
inthinking masses blindly carry out. 

The work before all Asian men and women 
vho have any self-respect, is to bring about 
Vsian unity, leading to Asian freedom, which 
s a requisite for better understanding 
between the East and West. This great 
ask can never be accomplished within 
short time; but it is necessary that 

beginning is made with a definite object, 
plead with all earnestness that the methods 
) be adopted to gain this end, must not be 
rratic outbursts, but the path of slow and 
©liberate progress. 

To promote cultural understanding between 
le Asian peoples much can be done ; and 
lere are many ways to accomplish the end. 
l few concrete, suggestions can be presented 
i the form of (a) exchange of professors 
mong the Asian universities (b) exchange, of 
tudents among Asian colleges and universities 
‘) organizing travels for educational purposes 
r various countries (d) formation of Pan- 
sian associations in all Asian countries for 
ie purpose of studying vital problems. In ¬ 
ns connection it may be said that some of 


the methods adopted by the Engjish-sp^ikiigi 
Unions and the Rhodes Ttust, to bring afeoitt 
closer relation between the British Empire 
and the United tStates should be closely 
followed. 

To promote economic co-operation between 
various Asian nations (a) it is essential that 
the idea of reciprocity in commerce should 
be furthered through the National Chambers 
of Commerce of various Asian countries and 
by all Asian statesmen, (b) All Asian states 
should co-operate to eliminate the possibility 
of European exploitation of Asia at the cost 
of the Asian peoples. The best example of the 
existing tragic situation is Chinas lack of 
economic autonomy imposed upon her by the 
Wostern Powers. All Asia should aid China 
to make herself free from economic bondage, 
(c) It is also very desirable that commercial 
organisations composed of nationals of various 
Asian states should be organised so that they 
will he forced to co-operate, because of the 
common personal economic interest involved 
in such an enterprise. 

To check any further weakening of Asian 
States, it is imperative that (a) Civil Wars 
between political parties in any Asian country 
and between various Asian states must stop 
(b) No Asian state should be a party in aiding 
any western Power, fighting an Asian nation 
or kecing Asian people in subjection. Asian 
peoples should realise that the present subjec¬ 
tion of Asian countries by western nations 
is due to civil wars and through the support 
of some of the Asian states given to European 
Powers against other countries, (c) All Asian 
states should extend moral support to one 
another in all diplomatic questions, involving 
common interest, such as the problem of 
racial equality, immigration, etc. (d) An 
educational campaign should be started in all 
Asian countries so that the people in general 
will oppose all plans which will involve use 
of Asian man power, economic resources ami 
strategic positions against any Asian people, 
(o) All Asian states should eo-operate with 
those Western Powers which favour Asian 
Independence and equal treatment of the 
Asian people. 

In conclusion* let me emphasise the point 
that the movement of Pan-Asianism is no 
menace to World Peace. It does not threaten 
any of the European or American or African 
states, but it is a movement for the recovery 
of sovereign rights of the peoples of Asia. 
World peace with justice and liberty cannot 
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he 'furthered without Asian Independence, instrumentality of a Pan-Asian movement ai 
Thus all efforts towards the achievement valuable assets .towards the cause of worl 
of Asian l Independence, through the peace. (August, 26, 1927\ 


THE OLDEST BBABMANICAL TEMPLES 

By PROF. R. D. BANERJI, m. a., 

Benares Hindu University. 


n HERE me numerous references to Hindu 
J or Brahmamcal temples in our sacred 
, Jitejaline and in ancient inscriptions but 
the oldest Hindu or Brahmankal temples 
which have survived up to our times belong 
to the Gupta period (3I9-550-A.I).) There is 
considerable misunderstanding am on gst 

scholars about the true temple typo of the 
Gupta period. These misunderstandings are 
due entirely to our faulty knowledge of the 
subject. It has been assumed by earlier 
writers on the subject that the Gupta temple 
possessed a spire of Silhara though no such 
temple has been discovered which (an be 
ascribed to the Gupta period with certain!}'. 
The most conspicuous examples of a temple 
faultily ascribed to the Gupta period is the 
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great femple at Bodhgaya better known as 
the temple of Mahabodhi and the brick 
temple at Bhikargaon in theCawnpur District. 
From the time of Sir Alexander Cunningham 
various dates had been ascribed to the Maha- 


bodhi temple. Cunnighnn’s own discoveries 
proved that this temple was much later in 
date than the ancient stone railing which 
sunounds it. The inscription on the stone 
slab which covers the altar at the l:a(k of the 
temple under the Tipi I tree (TV// at era) 
belongs to the 2nd century A. I). Later on 
the late Dr. Y. A. Smith proposed to assign 
the temple to the Gupta period. Aft(r 
examining the entire stiudure of the temple 
both inside and outside 1 could find no tiacts 
of Gupta art in any part of it. But on the 
other hand all other temples, whether Buddhist 
or Hindu, which can be definitely assigned 
to the Gupta period on the ground of epi¬ 
graphy, always show the use of distinctive 
motifs of the Gupta period, e. g., the main 
shrine and the Gupta monasteries at Sarrath, 
the Hindu temple at Munclesvari near Phatua 
in the Arrah district, the temple of Siva at 
Bhumra in the Nagod State, the temple of 
Parvati at Nachna-Kuthara in the Ajaygadh 
State and that at Deogadh in the jhansi 
district. The original outline of the Maha- 
bodhi temple was of a different shape which 
w-as changed when it was encased in fresh 
masonry at the time of its repairs from 1880 
to 1892. The original slim outline of the 
Sikhara can still be seen in the photographs 
taken by Mr. H. W. B. Garrick before repairs, 
one of which is reproduced in Cunnigham’s 
Mahabodhi.* The absence of Gupta decora¬ 
tive motifs along with the outline of the 
original spire of the Mahabodhi temple prove 
that it cannot be earlier than the 8th cen¬ 
tury A. D. There are two other temples of 
the sahie type and probably of the same date 
in South Bihar, one of which is in better 


* Mahabodhi, pi. 
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preservation than the Mahabodhi temple. 
Those are the Siva temple at Koneh near 
Tikarl in the Gaya district and the ruined 
Buddhist temple excavated and partly des¬ 
troyed by the late Mr. A. M. Broadly, I. C. 
S., at Bargaon or Nalanda in the Patna 
district. The Bargaon temple has not been 
re-excavated yet when most of tho remaining 
mounds have been explored. As at Bodhgaya 
so at Konch the motifs employed show that the 
temple can not be earlier than the 8th 
century A.,/D. According to an inscription 
discovered on the doorjamb of the Nalanda 
temple it was re-built in the 11th year of 
the reign of Mahipala I of Bengal i. e., 
toward^ the close of the lOfch century 
A. D. 

The only authority in favour of the pro¬ 
posed assignment of the Mahabodhi temple 
to the Gupta period is the statement of the 
Chinese authority that “Near the Bodhi 
tree was the Mahabodhi Vihara, built by a 
king of Ceylon”* But such inscriptions on 
fragments of sculpture which mention Cey¬ 
lonese belong to the Gupta period and are 
absolutely different in style, both of art and 
architecture from those employed in the 
present, temple. The Ceylonese Yihara must 
have become ruined in the 8th century or 
slightly, before that date and the present 
temple erected during the domination of the 
Palas of Bengal. Many people believe that 
the present Mahabodhi temple was standing 
when Yuan Chwang visited the place in tho 
earlier pa7*t of the 7th century A. I), as the 
height and dimensions agree with those 
given by him.f It is impossible even to 
imagine on grounds stated above that the 
present Mahabodhi temple was built before 
the 8th ccn f ury A. D. 

I must turn to a class of writers whose 
writings are now obsolete like those of 
Fergnsson or those who play on Indian 
popular sentiments only and can never adduce 
any proof for their ‘theories or statements 
e. V., Mr. E. B. Havell. Writing so late as 
1917, Mr. R B. Havell proves his total 
ignorance of Gup f a temples and their architec¬ 
ture. He contributed a very short note on 
“The Gupta style of architecture and the 
orig’n of the Sikhara” to the Bhandarkar 


* Takakusu. T-Tsing quoting Chavannes , Memoirs , 
pp. 84 : P. XXXJJ a* ft Xoie 2. . 

t Ccomaraswami History of Art m Mia and 
Indonesia. v. 87.. Havell thinks that the Mahanodln 
teirmto wn« built in the 1st century B. C.—A Study 
of Indo-Arymt civilisation p. 100. 


Commemoration volume. It is almost impossi¬ 
ble to find out from this note jvh$t Mr. 
HftveU considers to . be the Gupta style 
proper in architecture. He refers the 
reader to his book on “The Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architecture of India, ’ where his 
stock-in-trade consists of his usual meaningless 
diatribes against Cunningham or Ferguson. 
He states “If anything can be safely asserted 
about the temples which the Guptas built and 
of those which are characteristic of the period 
it is that they would be dedicated to Vishnu, 
the Ishta Deva of the Gupta dynasty.” But 
no structure actually built by any emperor of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty has been 
discovered as yet. So one must proceed with 
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such data aa can be ascribed on epigraphic 
grounds to belong to the Gupta period and 
not on stylistic or sentimental grounds. But 
here Mr. HavelFs equipment fell short of 
his needs and therefore he ends bis statement 
with another diatribe. “But in General Cun¬ 
ningham’s analysis of the characteristics of 
the “Gupta style,” the first and principal item 
is “flat roofs without spires of any kiud,” i.e. 
the instances cited are Siva temples ! Further 
comment is needless.* It never, occurred to 
him that temples dedicated to Siva and 
Vishnu have never been different in style 

> Ibid, page 232 . 
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right upto the eighteenth century, whether in 
Northern or Southern India. Of Havel] s 
senseless theory about “Vishnu (not Yaishnava) 
temples Siva (riot Saiva) temples I shall have 
to speak in a subsequent article. 

We must now return to the enumeration of 
real temples of the early Gupta period. The 
time has now come when it is possible io 
distinguish between early Gupta and post 
Gupta temples. In these two categories we 
should mention tho following temples:— 

1. The temple of Siva at Bhunira on a 
plateau in the Nagod State, about six miles 
from Unchehra railway station on the Jubbul- 
pur Jtarsi section of the G. I. ?. railway, dis¬ 
covered by the writer in 1920. 

2. The earlier temple of Siva at Naelma- 
Kuthara in the Ajaygadh State about ten 
miles' from Bhunira, discovered by Cunningham 
and described by the writer in 1919. 

3. The temple called u La$^Khan\s temple" 

at Aihole in the Bijapur district of the 
Bombay presidency, built in the early Gupta 
style. # , / 

.4 The later Gupta temple at Beogadh in 
the Jhansi district generally mistaken to be 
an early Gupta structure. 

5. The small shrine at Sankargadh in the 


Nagod State discovered by the writer in 1920. 

(». The post-Gupta temple at Nachna 
Kutiiara is the Ajaygadh State discovered by 
Cunningham and described bv the wri.ter in 
1919. 

7. Tho post-Gupta temple at Mu tidesvari 
near Blmbiia in the Arrah district. 

Though no large inscriptions have been dis¬ 
covered in tho temples at Beogadh, Bhunira, 
and Nachna-Kuthara the dates of these tliree 
temples can be accurately deduced from short 
incriptions and mason's marks. From these 
data we can safely deduce that the flat-roofed 
temples of Bhunira and Nachna-Kuthara 
belong to the early Gupta period which ended 
in the middle of the 6th century A. B. I 
must now proceed to a consideration of these 
two temples before 1 take up the other struc¬ 
tures which belong to the Later Gupta and 
the post-Gupta periods. 

In the ease of both of these temples we 
find that the architect was more concerned 
to provide-a covered path of eircum-arahula- . 
tion ( Pradukshim patha ) as at Elephanta 
than with a Sikhara. In fact, though there is 
a small chamber above the main shrine in the. 
case of the earlier temple at Nachna-Kuthara, 
there is no indication of any Sikhara in the 
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case of both of these structures. In both 
cases the flat-roof of the sanctum’ indicates 
that there was no Siklmra. The earlier temple 
at Nachna-Kuthara proves by the existence of 
the upper chamber that there was no Sikhara 
intended to be built over this shrine. 
These temples prove that the origin of these 
Sikhara# or spire, in Indian temple architecture 
is much later than the period of the domina¬ 
tion of the early Gupta emperors in Northern 
India. From the style as well as mason’s 
marks the temple of Siva at Bhunira is the 
earlier of these two temples. The remains of 
this temple were excavated by the writer in 
1920-21. The entire shrine as 35 feet square. 
In front of this square area was the 
plinth of the Mandapa or Porch measuring 
29 ft. 10 in. by 13 ft. There is a flight of steps 
in front of this Porch on each side of which 
were discovered the plinths of two small 
shrines measuring 8 ft. 2 in. by 5 ft. 8 in.. In 
the centre of the square portion of the plinth is 
the sanctum or Garbha-griha 15 ft. 6 in. square, 
built of finely dressed red sandstone without 
~ttn:y~ mortar and 'Troofed with long flat slabs. 
The rest of the space In the square area 


which enclosed the sanctum was a covered 
path of circum-ambulation as can be proved 
from the analogy of the similar chamber at 
Nachna-Kuthara, which is lighted by one 
or two pierced stone-windows on each side. 
The earlier temple at Nachna-Kuthara is 
practically of the same size as that at 
Bliumra. The sanctum in this case measures 
15ft.—Gin. on the outside and 8ft. inside. Tile 
large chamber or the path of circum-ambula- 
tion here is 33ft. square on the outside and 
16ft. in the interior* The Mandapa in the 
Nachna-Kuthara temple measures 26ft. by 12ft. 
The steps at Nachna-Kuthara measure 18ft. by 
10ft while those at Bhunira are lift --3in. hy 
8ft—5iiL The masomy in the case of both 
temples is exactly similar. The difference 
between these two temples lie in the 
extremely artistic decorations of the Bhunira 
temple compared with which that at Nachna- 
Kuthara was much simpler. While the 
chambers of cdrcum^ambulations. and the 
Porch of the Bliumra temple are in jTiins 
the entire structure in the earlier temple at 
Nachna-Kuthara is in a comparatively better 
state of preservation. There is another point 
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of difference between these two temples. 
While there is no sign of any structure 
over the sanctum at Bhumra there is a 
square flat-roofed chamber over that in the 
earlier temple at Naclma-Kuthara. In this 
respect the latter resembles the so-called 
temple of Lad-Khan at Aihole. Coomaraswamy 
places this temple without sufficient reason 
in circa 450 A. D. Beyond the resemblance 
with the earlier temple at Nachna-Kuthara 
in having a small square cell above the 
sanctum and a covered path of circum- 
ambulation around the former lighted by 
long pierced sereeus of stones there is no 
other reason to place the date of the erection 
of this temple earlier than the time of 
Kirtivarman I of Badami i. e., the first half 
of the (3th century A. D. 

The early Gupta type of temple was, 
therefore, a flat-roofed shrine with a covered 
path for circum-ambulation, having an open 
Porch in front decorated with pure Gupta 
motifs, It is not possible for us to determine 
how this type came to be copied in the 
6th century A. D., at Badami, but the 
design survived in the Malabar country up to 
the i.5th century. On the Malabar Coast, in 
the modern districts of South Kanara and 
North Kanara a square shrine surrounded 
by one or more covered paths of circum- 
ambulation have been discovered in large 
number. In the case of all of these temples 
there is no Sihhara but the excessive 


rainfall of the locality demandel that the 
roofs should not be flat. Hence the roofs 
of the Sancta as well as the single or double 
path of circum-ambulation are made of stone 
slabs but sloping like those of modern 
tiled huts. This particular type of temple 
begins at Mudabidri* near Mangalore in the 
South Kanara. district of the Madras 
Presidency and ends at Gersoppa and Bhatkal 
in the North Kanara district of the Madras 
Presidency. This type of temples resemble 
the Early Gupta type in many particulars; 
e. g., the want of a Sikhara, one or more- 
covered paths of circum-ambulation, a small 
open porch in the centre of the facade and 
want of ornamentation in the exterior. These 
temples in the North and South Kanara 
districts are Hindu and Jaina. The Jain 
temples are called Bastis and some of them 
are very big establishments#The general decline 
of Jainism along the Malabar Coast has caused 
the desertion of many of these Bastis but 
due to the munificence of the Vijayanagar 
emperors and the chiefs of Sunda the 

majority of Hindu temples are . in good 
condition. I shall take only one example, 

the great Jain Basti at Bhatkal, which was 

described by me for the first time. In this 
case the roof of the sanctum, path of 

circum-ambulation and porch are sloping and 
constructed of long slabs of stones laid on 

* Loc.eil. pL XXX. 
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stone beams on the overlapping principle. 
The exterior is severely bare and the interior 
covered with a wonderful type of South 
Indian decorative motif, which is quite 
distinct from the Hampi or Vijayanagara 
type. Standing close to the temple is a 
stone lamp-post almost as high as the roof 
•of the sanctum. The sloping stony slab 
roofs decreased gradually in height; tae roof 
of the sanctum is the highest, next to it 
comes that of the first path of circum- 
ambulation, then comes the 


ambulation at Bhumraalso was devoid of much 
ornamentation. But this very great ftunfber 
of ornamental sculptures* discovered at Bhumra 
during the excavations prove that its Porch was 
much more finely and elaborately decorated. 
The Mandapa or the porch possessed one ela¬ 
borate gate decorated with numerous devices. 
Four fragments Of this gate were recovered. 
In these we see a round band, shaped like a 
pilaster, with the rough bark of the date-palm 
on it, the remaining two bearing that exqui- 


second path, ' the roof of 
which is still lower, lowest of 
all is the roof of the porch. 
The temples of the north 
and the south Kanara districts 
are built on piles and there 
is room under each and 
every one of them for the 
passage of the flood water. 
It is impossible at the 
present day to find out how 
the early Gupta Temple type 
travelled as far as Kanara 
and lingered there till the 
15th or the 16th century AD. 
Some links ‘have been left 
between the temples of 
Bhumra and Naehna-Kuthara 
and those in the two Kanara 
districts in certain eleventh 
and twelfth century temples 
at Khajuraho in the Chhatarpur 
State of the Bundekhand 
Political Agency of Central 
India and at Aiholo and 
Pattadkal in the Bijapur 
District of the Bombay 
Presidency, where in spite 
of the addition of the Sikhnra 
room has been left for cir- 
cum-ambulation outside the 
sanctum or the Garbha-griha 
which is roofed over. At 
Khajuraho the path is very 
narrow where it exists but 
non-existent in other cases. 
In temple no. 9 at Aihole, 





two temples at Mahakutesvara . , 

etc., there is a covered path btone windo 
of eircum-ambulation in existence along with 
the early low Sikhnra. 

T Of the two Early Gupta temples, that at 
Naehna-Kuthara is in a better state of 
preservation and from the analogy of this 
we can guess that the path of the circum- 


of the great temple of Mimdesvari, district Arrah 

site and fine arabesque for which Early Gupta 
art is always remarkable. 1 There were 
miniature dwarfs turning somersault at the 

1. Memoirs of the Arehmlogwal Survey of 
India , No, 16. The Temple of Sim at Bhumra , 
put 


8 
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base of each pilaster. The roof of the sides and the interior of its lower part was; 

interior of the porch was supported by composed of series of panels containing 

gra^efqj tapering pillars embedded in foliated dwarfs and ornaments alternately. 5 

vases, the shafts of some of which were plain The ex terior of the porch was decorated 
and 1 fluted. Against £he plain ashlar masonry along the surface of the cornice with a row 

of the sanctum and the inner wall of the eham- of indescribably fine Chaitya-windows, con- 

ber of circum-arabulation were numerous taining a round medallion with figures of 

pilasters, with plain or octagonal shafts but Hindu god. These Chaitya-windows are of 

ornamented with square bosses containing some two classes ( a ) according to size and ( b ). 

of the finest arabesque medallions ever according to ornamentations. Larger and 

discovered in India, as well as Kirtimukhas. 2 smaller Chaitya-windows were, probably, 

placed alternately. The larger 
Chaitya-windows bear along 
the sides of the medallions 
either (i) arabesque or (ii) two 
small lotuses. 6 In the medal¬ 
lions of these Chaitya-windows 
we find Ganesa, Brahma^ 

Yama, Kuvera, Kartikeya, Siva 
dancing, Surya, Mahisha- 

mardiiii, Siva seated on a bull 
and Kama. In one or two 

cases the smaller Chaitya 
windows contain figures of 
dancing Amorini. On analogy 
it appears that these Chaitya- 
windows, styled Mahayana 
and Hinayana sun-windows 
by Havell and other winters 
of his class solely by intuitive 
power , 1 were placed alternate¬ 
ly according to size. The 
position occupied by these 
Joshi Sankar Narayan Devasthan, Khatkai, North Chaitya-windows on the 

. Kanara District, Bombay cornice of a building may be 



3ut the zenith of artistic excellence is 
•eached in the case of the ornate slabs of 
he roof, many of which were recovered in 
i wonderful state of preservation. Such are ; 
he mass of arabesque foliage with minia- 
ure Amorini clinging to the stem, a giant 
sreeper with huge corrugated leaves and 
small lotuses in the interspaces and last of 
all, a huge slab bearing on it huge waves 
breaking crests. 8 

In addition to these there are other 
narrower slabs bearing fine arabesque 
work which looks absolutely mediocre 
compared ^ to the three described above and 
some bearing geometrical patterns. 4 

The porch was probably open on three 


l 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 



judged from similar ornaments 
on the facade of the so-called Dharmaraja’s Ratha 
at Mamallapurara. 8 Similar Chaitya-windows 
have been discovered in the early Gupta 
temple at Nachna-Kuthara 9 and in the 
later Gupta temple at Deogadh. 

Towards the close of the 6th century 
A. D., a protruberance arose on the top of the 
flat roof of the sancta of Gupta temples. 
This is noticeable in Noi^hern as well as in 
Western India. The earliest example of this 
protruberance is to be found in the later 
Gupta temple at Deogadh which is the 


5. Ibid. Pis. IX- XI. 

6 Ibid. XII,XIV. 

7. A Study of Indo-Aryan Civilization : The 
Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture o f India, London 
1915 p. 55. 

8. Ibid. K p. 87, Fig. 36. 

9. Cunningham. Archaeological Survey Beports 
Vol. XXI, pi. XXVI. 
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•earlier "temple with a Sikhara in India. 1 
The photograph published by Cunningham in 
1875 shows the remains of this protruberance, 
•decorated- with Chaitya-windows, and other 
•distinctly Gupta decorative motifs. Other 
temples of the same period 
are those discovered by the 
present writer at Sankargadh 
in the Nagod State.a A com¬ 
parison of tiie gateway of 
this temple with that of the 
Deogadh shrine will convince 
-any one that both must belong 
to the same period. 8 Injudicious 
:repairs by the Indian Archaeo¬ 
logical Department specially 
those carried out during the 
last ten years have changed 
the shape of the Sikhara of 
the Deogadh temple beyond 
all recognition. The plan 
published by Cunningham 4 
proves that there was some 
-sort of covered path of circum- 
ambulation around this temple 
also. 

In the case of other Gupta 
temples such as those at 
Sanchi, Bodhgaya and Tigowa. 

The size proves that they 
were auxiliary and not 
principal shrines, hence came 
the small sanctum with a flat 
roof with the plain porch on 
a few pillars in front. Recent 
discoveries have proved that 
the Bodhgaya Gupta temple, n j 

to the right of the passage as 
one gets out of the doorway 6 of the great 
temple is perhaps the identical one built by 
the Ceylonese. In the case of the temple at 
Tigowa the use of animals on the capitals 
of pillars and pilasters in the verandah or 
Porch proves that it can not be relegated 
to the Gupta period, 6 The Sanchi temple 
is decidedly an auxiliary shrine 7 and both 
the Gupta temple at this place and at 

1. Ibid, Vol X, plXXXV. . , „ 

2 Progress Report of the Archmdogum Survey 
'of India for the year ending 31st March 1920., pi 
XVII, 

3 Archaeological Survey Report Vol X pi 
XXXVI ; 

4 Ibid,, pi XXIV. . \ 

5 Cunningham Mahahodb pi 


Bodhgaya are Buddhist shrines or temples 
type of which had just - lost its originality, 
because at this stage both Buddhist and Jain 
temples were beginning to become unified 
with Hindu temples. 


6 0. C. Gangoly—jMfcw Architecture , pi 

XXIV (a). _ 

7 1M, pi XXIV. 


stone do or-fix me, 1 cm pie of Siva at Bhuihra 

The original idea of this protruberance 
on the top of the sanctum must have been to 
enable people to distinguish it from the rest 
of the building. Both the temples at Deogadh 
and Sankargadh show a slight curvature at 
the corners of the Sikhara , which became so 
pronounced in later temples of Orissa. So 
far the Sikhara is not tall and its height, 
above the point where the side-walls end is 
exactly one and a half of the length of the 
* ase-line. Unaccountably the same propor¬ 
tion is to be observed in the brick temple at 
Sirpur in the Central Provinces which does 
not belong to the 6th cnntury as. Coomarar 
swamy supposes but to the eighth according 
to the Sirpur inscription of the Somavamsi 
kings. 8 

8 A. K. Ooomarawswamy —History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art pi LI, Fig. 186 
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H'N'- In ft similar maimer the Silckara origina¬ 
ted ^mJVestera India also and a small one 
-''V^fes. aided on the top of the Apsidal- temple 
later on cohverted to the use of the wor¬ 
shippers of Durga at Aihole in the Bijapur 
district of the Bombay Presidency. * The 
Sikkara, became a regular feature of Indian 
temples from the beginning of the seventh 
century though so late as the tenth an upper 
chainber continued to be erected; such as 
the; one on the top of the sanctum of the 
Buddhist temple (No. 45) at Sanchi. 2 

The oldest existing temples in Northern 
India belonging to the earlier part of the 
seventh century A. D., are the second temple 
at Nachna-Kuthara and the temple of Munde- 
swhri near Bhabua in the Shahabad or Arrah 





district of Bihar and Orissa. At Nachna- 
Kuthara the second temple possesses a fine 
spire or Sikkara. This temple lies to the 
south-west of the early Gupta temple and 
enshrines one of the largest four-faced Hugos 
( Gkaturmukka-Mahadera) ever discovered. In 
front of the sanctum there was a small porch 
on twelve pillars which had collapsed in 
1919. The sanctum is a plain square shrine 
without an Antarala, on the top of which is 
a modest Sikkara, the upper part of which 
only was damaged. There was no path of 
circum-arabulation in this case as the exterior 
of the walls are perfectly finished and 
ornamented. The doorway of the sanctum is 
one of the very rare examples of 7th century 

See also*Hiralal in Epigraphia Indka Voi. XI 

I84 l Ibid., pi. XXXVII. 

2 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey 
o f India, 1913—14, Part II. pi XXII. 


art discovered up-to-date in Northern Indian. 
Its relationship to the doorways of the mm ta 
of the early Gupta temple at the samemace, 
at Bhumra or the later Gupta femple at 
Deogadh is remarkable. The figures pf the 
river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna are absent 
at the bottom of the jambs which is a cons¬ 
tant 1 feature 2 of really 8 Gupta temples e. g, 
Bhumra, Besnagar, Deogadh* and the earlier* 
temple at the same place. This temple bears 
on its jambs bands consisting of :— 

(i) Arabesque work, (ii) Superimposed 
panals containing single figures, (iii) a row 
of rosettes, (iv) a pilaster. The ends of the 
lintel are recessed in true Gupta style as 
at Bhumra and contains figures of the river 
Goddesses at the ends. The lintel is 
damaged and only two horizontal bands can 
be distinguished, one of which consists of 
a row of flying figures. The doorframe of 
the seventh century temple at Nachna-Kuthara 
bears striking resemblance to those of the 
eighth century temples at Dhantari and Sirpur 
in the Central Provinces. The temple of 
Mu ridesvari was already in existence in (>3l> 
A.D., as proved by a votive inscription at 
the same place. The original name of the 
temple was Mandalesvara and the God 
enshrined in it was Vishnu. This temple 
lias been changed beyond the recognition 
during the Pala period (800-1200 A.D.) when 
extensive repairs were carried at this place. 
The Sikkara had disappeared. Sufficient 

indications are still visible to prove that 
originally it was a post-Gupta structure. 
The deep mouldings of the plinth, decorated 
with Kirttimukhas with garlands and tassels, 
hanging from their mouths. The carving 
of the great stone door frame with bands of 
arabesque work, superimposed panels contain¬ 
ing single or double figures, the carving 
on the pillars and pilasters of 
and neat Chaitya-windows 
the Mundesvari temple to be 
or seventh century structure. 


the windows 
all proclaim 
a post-Gupta 
It is a great 


pity that the Sikkara is no longer existing. 


1 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, No. 16, The Temple of Siva at Bhumra, 
pi. III. 

2. Coomaraswamy —History of Art in India ami 
Indonesia, pi. X L VII, Fig. 177. 

V l S urve y Report, 

4. Progress Report of the Arcfmeological Survey 
of India, Western Circle, for the year ending 
31st March 1919, p. 61, pi XVI. 

5. Havell —A Study of Indo Aryan Civilma- 
tion; the, Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture 
of India, pi. L-LI. 
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Windows of pierced stone light the interior 
and even the bottoms of the fambs of such 
^ndow^frames hep the figures of the river 
goddesses Gangs/and Jumna. Fragments of 
bas-reliefs exhibit the general decadence of 
post-Gupta plastic art 

The function of the architects of the Gupta 


1 

period was to produce a pariiciit 
type and to bequeath it to their 
the model of a shrine with a spire ,. 7 , : ..... 
became idealised in Northern and ‘ Western 
India and which managed to impress its form 
and outline to Hindu architects in Java aid 
the Indian Archipelago. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANISM# 


Old religions are effete and cannot solve the 
problems of the modern age. Eighteen ministers of 
the liberal churches of America have, in “Humanist 
Sermons”, explained their attitude towards old 
religions and formulated what they consider to be 
the best religion for the age. 

There are eighteen sermons in the book and 
also a preface which is written by the editor. The 
sermons are on the following subjects 

(1) Religion: A survey and forecast. (2) Huma¬ 
nism and History. (3) The Faith of Humanism. 
(4) Theism arid Humanism. (5) Christianity and 
Humanism. (6) Modernism and Humanism. (7) 
Unitarian ism and Humanism. (8) The Universe 
of Humanism.* (9) The Architecture of Humanism. 
(lO) Change and Decay in Religion, ill) The Spirit- 
tiial Value of the Ethical Life. (12) The Unity of 
the Spiritual Life. (13) Humanism and Inner Life 
(14) The Unshared Life (15) Humanism and, God 
within (10) Just being Human (17) Humanism- 
Religion in the Making (18) The Humanistic 
Religious Ideal, 

The writers are not atheists and the sermons are 
written from scientific,—but nou-theistie,—standpoint 
They are clearly, powerfully . and brilliantly written 
and should be carefully studied. 

Summary 

We give below a summary of the Humanistic 
religion. In the preface the editor has given a 
summary of the Religion of Humanism. It has 
been stated both negatively and positively., (1) 
“Negatively stated, Humanism is not Materialism.. 
Materialism is the doctrine that ‘the happenings, of 
nature are to be explained in terms of the locomo¬ 
tion of material.’ It is properly contrasted with 
Animism. It is mechanistic, not spiritistic, 
Humanism holds the organic, not the mechanistic 
view of life. (2) Humanism is not Positivism. 
Positivism as a religion is an artificial system 
which substitutes the ‘worship of Humanity’ for 
the “worship of God”, the “immortality of influenc 
for the “immortality of the soul”. Humanism 
on the other hand, holds that the “Humanity” of 
Positivism is an abstraction having no concrete 


* -Humanist Sermons. Edited by Curtis. W. 
Reese. Published by the Open Court Publishing 
Cof^any^Chieago. p.p XJHII+262, Svo. Prwe 


counterpart in objective reality, and most ‘influence 
far from being immortal is highly transitory. To 
Humanism “worship” means reverential attitude 
towards all that is wonderful in persons- 

and throughout all of life a wistful, hopeful 
expectant attitude of mind; not abject homage 
to either “Humanity” or “God” (3) Humanism 
is not rationalism. “Reason” is Rationalism’s 

God. Humanism finds neither absolute Reason 
nor “reason” as a faculty of. the mind. But it 
finds intelligence as a function of organism in 
various stages of development. Humanism’s depen¬ 
dence is on intelligence enriched by the experience 
of the years. Rationalism is dogmatic ; Humanism 
is experimental. (4) Humanism is not Atheism. 
Atheism is properly a denial of God. It is not: 
properly used as a denial of a personal transcendent 
God. Jt is not properly used to describe monistic 
and immanent views of God. If and when the 
Humanists deny the existence of a personal 
transcendent God, they are riot Atheists arty more 
than was Spinoza or Emerson. But as a matter of 
fact, the Humanist attitude towards the idea of God 
is not that of denial at all, it is that of inquiry 
The Humanist is questful, but if the quest be found 
fruitless he will still have his basic religion intact 
viz., the human effort to live an abundant life. 

While the foregoing theories as such are not 
to be identitiud with Humanism as such , it should 
nevertheless be clearly understood that a Humanist 
might hold more or less tentatively any one of 
these theories, just as he might so hold any one of 
many theological theories”, (pp vi—viii). 

“Positively stated : (i) Humanism is the convic¬ 
tion that human life is of supreme worth; and 
consequently must lie treated, as an end not as 
a means. This is the basal article of the faith of 
Humanism. From this basic conviction several 
significant consequences follow : 

(1) Man is not to lie treated as a means “to the 
gloiy of God.” According to orthodox theologies the 
glory of God is primary; man is secondary. 
The result is that today m most religious circles 
man is thought of as only an instrument in the 
liands of God. Humanism, on the other hand, 
holds to man’s nature and essential worth. 

(2) Man is notto be treated as a means to cosmic- 
ends. Whatever purposes, if any, the cosmos is work¬ 
ing out, man is not to be regarded as a means for 
their realization. If the -cosmos moves toward somo> 
far off distant event, it is to be hoped that many 
self-realization, man’s expansion, man’s enrichment 
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mid nnngblement will contribute somewhat to that 
event.** 

(B) “Man is not to be treated as a means to a 
moral order. Morals grow out of human situations 
and are binding in virtue of their human meaning. 
Morals are means to human ends not ends in 
themselves. Moral law, like natural Jaw, is a 
descriptive term, not an objective, entity. The 
sense of ought, the feeling of responsibility and the 
like, are products and .instruments of the emotional 
life of nmn, not authorities to be imposed upon man.” 

(4) “Man is not to be treated as a means to a 
world order. Economic, political and social matters 
are means to the ends of human life, not human 
life means to their ends. Governments, all social 
and economic and political -arrangements whatsoever 
are to be tested by their contribution to human life 
and are to stand or fell by the verdict.” It ‘ must 
he constantly re-examined and altered or obliterated 
on the liasis of its ministry to human needs.” 

(5) Moreover, a man is not to be treated as a 
means to any other man. Mutuality no doubt plays 
its part, but ‘mutuality is itself a means to personal 
values.” 

(ii) . “Humanism is the effort to understand human 
experience by means of human inquiry. The 
numerous explanations of human experience fall 
under some one of perhaps four general designations. 
Revelation, Intuition, Speculation, and Investigation. 

(1) , Strange enough most races and practically 
all religions, baffled by the mysterious meandering 
of life, have regarded revelations of one sort or 
another as the only possible way of understanding 
human experience. Oracles, institutions, Priests, 
books, great souls like Jesus, have been regarded 
as sources of di-vine revelation. But modern minded 
people no longer take seriously the claims of super¬ 
natural revelations.” 

(2) , “However intuition may be regarded, what¬ 
ever vilidity may accompany its insight, whatever 
may l>e the gmund of its functioning, whatever reality it 
may hold upon, it is the human spirit ti at intuits. 
All the elements of intuition are human elements. 
Its insights are to be trusted only when based 
upon human experience and checked by the verified 
findings of human science.” 

(8) “It is likewise with speculation, which is a 
functioning of the mind of man. Speculation is 
trustworthy only when premised upon facts' 
blasted from the quarry of reality by the power 
of human investigation.” 

“All theologies and philosophies are the products 
of human speculation, and are to be evaluated as 
such. Theologies and philosophies are subordinate 
to human life, not human life, subordinate to 
them.”' 

(4) ‘The investigation of facts, the holding 
tentatively of hypothesis drawn from the facts, 
the verification of findings the re-vamping of theo¬ 
ries. the endless threading of the maze of life, is 
the modem, the scientific, the Humanistic way to 
the understanding of human experience. 

In feet, all the Ways are human ways. Even the 
non-humanistic theory of supernatural revelation 
is itself the product of the human mind.” 

(iii) “Humanism is the effort to enrich human 
experience to the utmost capacity of man and the 
utmost limits of the environing conditions” pp. viii- 
xiii). 

One minister’s definition of Religion is signi¬ 
ficant He (John H. Dietrich) writes;— 


“Cardinal Newman in his Grammar of Assent 
says ; ‘By religion I mean the knowledge of God 
and of our duties towards him. This .is IneisnL 
It is putting first a study of God and the necessity 
of performing our duties towards him.. By chang¬ 
ing a couple of words in that definition, I can tell 
you my conception of Humanism. Let me put it 
m this way. By religion I mean the knowledge 
of man ana our duties towards him. It does not 
deny the light to believe t in God and learn 
what you can about that which we designate as 
God, but it places faith in man, a knowledge of 
man and our duties towards one another first. It 
is principally a shifting of emphasis in religion 
from God to man” p. 96. 

Another writer (John Haynes Holmer) says— 
“Religion, in the last analysis, from the standjymt 
alike of origin and character, may bo defined as 
man’s reaction upon the Universe, upon the infinite 
and eternal to which his eyes first open on the 
earth” p. 16. He further says—our desire is the 
desire of the poet, to be “at one with the perfect 
whole” (p.17). In the concluding section he 
writes— 

“There will be no gods in the future—no 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord”—but to quote the words 
of Charles W. Eliot, in “his ‘The Religion of the 
Future’ “one omnipresent, eternal energy informing 
and inspirng the whole creation at eveiy instant 
of time and thought the infinite spaces” (p.19). 

On old religions we find the following remarks— 

“The religious beliefs of the past with their 
infallible books, ereedal tests, other world guarantees, 
the uniqueness of their Great Man, and their believe 
or be damned only led man into a cul-de-sac. They 
shackled the winged wheels of progress They 
desecrated human values.” (p.140). “Man tried to 
despise the world life and the world phenomena 
about him, feeling that less his attention was 
distracted by world affairs, the more receptive he 
would be to god’s influences.” (58). 

“We have sought refuge too frequently in other 
worldliness, seeking compensation for the hardships 
and failures of this life in the dreams of another 
life # that lias its existence only in our 
imagination. We must brush aside all 
these things which have defeated the human 
puipose and consciously set as our goal the establish¬ 
ment of an order of life which will give to all 
of the children of men as full satisfaction as is 
humanly possible. The concern of the religion of 
the future will be with human value. The enrich¬ 
ment of character, of personality, the creation of 
beauty, the discovery of truth” (pp. 74-75.) 

One writer (Sidney R. Robins) contrasts thus 
the new ideal with the old 

“The conscience of today is challenging the 
moral ideal current in the past of religion. It wants 
positive virtue instead of negative. It loves 
humane sinners more than inhuman saints. It 
finds old religion insufficiently interested in making 
beautiful and happy our common life on earth.” 
‘Our emotional life is straining against the strait- 
jacket in which it has been confined in religion. 
Religious emotion used to be supposed to begin 
in loving God. But how many youths are there 
today who naturally and spontaneously speak to 
one another about love of God” ? It is as if our 
deeper emotions had been bound in a strait-jacket, 
until today they are breaking forth into free forms 
of expression” (p. 176.) 



THE RELIGION 


Bte then eloquently continues 

The unselfish emotions of which (all men are 
spontaneously conscious today are love for one 
another; love for truth; a deep love for nature, 
a sense of awe and sublimity in the stars and of 
beauty in the flowers; an impact of mystery and 
a haze investing the whole of the world; a 
reverence before all that is beautiful or noble, a 
passion for justice and a desire for a better world. 
These feelings it is perfectly natural for us to 
speak about. We sometimes feel perhaps that 
God may be the central heart and fire of all high 
emotions” (p. 177. 

The Humanist expects no help or comfort from a 
kindly Providence. One writer ( A. Wakefield 
Slaten) boldly says—“Humanism will try you as 
by fire. It calls tfpon you to give up the comfort¬ 
ing thought of the Fatherhood of God and offers 
you instead the inflexible impartiality of Immutable 
natural law. It reminds you that you are no 
favourite of a kindly providence” (p.90—91). 

Another Humanist /E. S. Hodgin) writes “The 
humanist is not antitheistic ; to call him an athiest 
is most unjust and betrays the limitations of the 
accuser. The humanist believes in God with his 
whole mind and heart and soul but it is increasing¬ 
ly difficult for him to write the word god with a 
capital letter. To him god is much more than the 
name of a person, as Washington, Caesar, Socrates 
and Jesus are names of persons. God is the reality 
that gives all life and phenomena its meaning and 
value—is the reality that stretched up to infinite 
heights above man and whenever we comprehend 
a truth or obey a noble impulse we lay hold on 
this reality : we rise to higher levels and experience 
an enlargement of moral and spiritual life.” 

“As to what is the ultimate form of this reality 
he feels that it is futile to speculate and folly to 
dogmatize. Here is the crux of the whole 
controversy.. 

“The theist also believes in god as the reality 
that gives significance and value to life and pheno¬ 
mena, but, what is of infinitely more importance 
to him religiously, he believes in god as a definite 
personality with whom he may have direct personal 
relations as Richard has with John, and from whom 
he may receive direct help and guidance. 

l The humanist finds no omnipotent father and 
friend upon whom he may call m time of trouble 
and upon whom he may rely for help, but he finds 
thousands of ways in which a richer and more 
sustaining friendship and comradeship may be built 
up in our human society, and he feels that devotion 
to the building up of such a condition of brotherly 
love and goodwill is the fulfilment of the divine 
task that life puts upon him and is his religion. 
To invoke and awaken the latent love that lies 
unused in every human life is the most fruitful 
appeal he can make. Furthemore, he feels that 
constantly calling upon an omnipotent being to do 
his work for him brings confusion and delusion, and 
stands in the way of man’s effectively building up 
the Kingdom of Heaven out of the materials that, 
are available all about him, if he but give his atten¬ 
tion to searching them out, mastering them and 
putting them to the highest use.” pp, 57-58. 

A Modern’ Buddhism 

. This is a brief account of the Religion of Human¬ 
ism. It is American Buddhism of the twentieth 
century. Had Gotama the Buddha been bom now 


OF TO 

in America, he would have been the leader of tk^ 
Humanists. The Humanist says,—work out your 
own destiny. That was exactly the measagp of 
Gotama. There is another startling coincidence. 
Both Humanism and Buddhism have been formulated 
without any reference to God or the Absolute. 
There is one point of difference. Gotama laid 
emphasis on Salvation, whereas the emphasis of 
the Humanist is on self-development, self-expansion, 
whole life, full life. But m these 25u’0 years 
Gotama would have certainly revised his ideas. 


Disruption of the Old 

The sermons embodied in the book “have been 
used in the regular course of parish preaching” 
by Humanist Ministers. When there am ministers 
to preach such revolutionary sermons and when 
there are congregations to attend to them, it means 
that popular religions are in the process of disrup¬ 
tion. 

The people in every country are day by day 
losing faith in established religions. “In. England 
the Nation” and the “Daily News” conducted an 
inquiry among their readers on the question 
of religion. Of the “Nation’s” readers, 60 
percent expressed disbelief in a personal God, 
70 percent denied the divinity of Christ, 71 
percent denied the inspiration of the Bible and 
48 percent went so far as to say that they did not 
believe in Christianity in any form. The “Daily 
News” with its much more popular constituency, 
showed a higher ratio of believers and even among 
its readers 25 percent declared tliat they did not 
believe in Christianity in any form” (p.ll). 

“Bishop Edgar Blake reports that Protestantism 
is in a weaker condition now, than it has b en in 
two centimes. Recently there were 781,000 
withdrawals from membership in the Protestant 
Churches of Germany. In a certain German city of 
30* >,00 • Protestants on a particular recent Sunday 
only 2 ; 248 were present in the Church. The Greek 
Catholic Church Is even worse off than Protestan- 
ism. The gradual disintegration of Roman Catholi¬ 
cism is fanular to to all who have studied the last 
hundred years of European history” (p. 151) “One 
Turkish newspaper recently said that no thinking 
Turk can be a Moslem today” p. 151.” 

This disbelief is due mainly to the inherent 
weakness of popular religions. In a scientific age, 
unscientific religions cannot be believed in by the 
advanced section of the community. Let us now 
briefly consider the main features 'of these religions. 

(a) 

Prayers are offered for rain, recovery from disease, 
divine intervention during an epidemic, victory in 
war, and defeat of the enemy and the like. Such 

S vs are considered puerile by a large and 
gent class of people. 

(b) 

The beginning of religion is in fear. The primi¬ 
tive man found himself in an unfriendly environ¬ 
ment and imagined himself to be surrounded by evil 
spirits. He tried various means to propitiate these 
spirits. This is the beginning of sacrifice. At a 
later stage the spirits were considered to be friendly 
though very powerful. Even at that stage the 
religion was an affair of “give and take.” Some 
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thing was to be offered to the spirits or gods and 
they*would, in return, confer benefits on men. 
All the principal religions of the world. Buddhism 
excepted, ore sacrificial \ . 

Vedic and popular Hinduism is sacrificial: So is 
Judaism, Primitive Christianity was sacrificial and 
modern Christianity admits the utility of sacrifice— 
Jesus offered himself as sacrifice for the whole 
world. Mohamedanism has accepted from Judaism 
the sacrificial rites. But the modem mind revolts 
against such an idea and sacrifice is considered to 
be a relic of barbarism. Sacrifice may be done away 
with but fear cannot be easily got rid of. Expli¬ 
citly or implicitly, almost all the religions are per¬ 
meated by the fear of God or gods. To be god¬ 
fearing’ is considered to be the highest of virtues. 

(c) 

All the religions of the. world, with the exception 
of Buddhism and Vedantism consider man to be a 
tool in the hand of God. God is the Absolute king 
and man his subject; God is the Lord and man 
his slave. The world has been converted into a 
vast "Slaw-Yard”. God is breeding slaves for Ins 
own glory ; he wants their services, allegiance and 
worship.' This is the worst type of Imperialism. 
This idea is revolting. We would rather. be a 
Prometheus than be a willing slave to the Spiritual 
Autocrat 

(D) 

All missionary religions of the world with tin? 
single exception of Buddhism have been charac¬ 
terised by intolerance. If we use popular words 
in popular sense, we may say, the more relir/ums, 
the more intolerant . Men have been killed simply 
for creeds. We know, rivers of blood have flowed. 
In India also, we see religions riots and the 
shedding of blood. A large section of intelligent 
moil lay all these evils at the door of religion, 

(e) 

Churches are being deserted and congregational 
worship is being liked less and less. And why? 
The principal reason is that the church service is 
ineffective. Repetition of a set form of prayer 
is no prayer at all. Neither does the worshipper 
nor God respond to a formula. Extempore prayer 
is, in the majority of cases, a formal prayer. 
Glorification of God in a church does not appeal 
to 95 percent of the congregation. # Sermons are 

f ederally rapid The whole proceeding from the 
eginning to the end is, in many cases, mechanical 
and tedious. Even men having a religious turn 
of mind often find it intolerable. Under the circum¬ 
stances it is but natural that the church service 
should be descredited. In Western countries reli¬ 
gion means principally church sendee. When 
congregational worship is being discredited, people 
are losing faith in Religion itself. 

Oitr Views 

The world is confronted with serious problems. 
What is to,be done now ? Humanists have given 
us an idea of what they call Religion. James has 
divided men into two classes, viz., the tough- 
minded and the soft-minded. The Humanist 
Religion will appeal to the ‘tough-minded.’ This 
religion is practical and produces visible results. 


It knows of no super-sensuous world. But tins 
religion will not satisfy the soft- minded. Here 
we may formulate our views of religion, it may 
appeal to the “soft-minded” of advanced type. 

(a) 

God in our religion is not an automatic ruler 
of the universe. He is to us Loving. Father, Loving 
Mother and Loving Friend.. He is near to its; 
He is nearer than all; He is nearer than the 

nearest. Even the idea “mar and nearer” makes 
him distant. Only an external object can. be near 
and nearer. But he is the eye of our eye; 

the mind of our mind, the self of our self. He is 
the warp and woof of our self. He is our inner self. 
Our life is certainly ours, my life is mine and your 
life yours. But all our lives are also elements in 
the Life of the Absolute. The absolute incorporates 
our lives in his Life, and enriches himself thereby ; 
we do not know how our finite lives are trans- 
mited in his Life : but this we know that He 
lives not only his own life and we are our own lives, 
He lives also in us and we live in Him. Had it been 

possible for Him to eliminate our lives, his life 

would have been poorer. In fact, the Absolute without 
content and parts without the whole are both 
logical fictions. The Absolute Self, though it has a 
Centre of its own. lives also in the finite selves and 
the finite selves though each has a centre of its own, 
live in the Absolute Self. 

Worship 

Divine worship does not mean to us an abject 
homage to # an autocrat; it. is not slavery consec¬ 
rated ; it. is not a slave’s paean sung in honour of 
his Lord. Divine worship means the approach of 
the part to the whole and the union of the part with 
the whole ; it is the approach of a loving son to 
ms hither and Mother ; it is the loving approach, 
of the Jjover to his Beloved. Worship moans 
Divine companionship and participation in the Life 
of the Absolute. 

Religion has been compared by some to a Hospi¬ 
tal where the Divine Healer cures spiritual diseases, 
lie is, no doubt, our Physician but this aspect of 
life does not appeal to all. To many religion is a 
t lower-gamen. we enjoy Him as we enjoy fragrant 
and beautiful flowers. Our God is 1 God of 
Beauty. 

Dependence on God, calm and reverential con¬ 
templation of his nature, participation in his life, 
serving and loving the world as He himself does— 
these constitute true Divine worship. 

Other Selves 

. The relation between man and man is very 
intimate. All men are inter-related; they form 
parts of one organic whole. The expansion 
ot a. self means incorporating other selves 
into his own self. A man can be great only 
when other men find a niche in his heart. This is 
done by ; love and sympathy,, my. life is mine and 
yours is yours; but my life is enriched by yours 
and yours by mine. Every life is unique but this 
uniqueness does not mean exclusiveness. The life 
of a solitary is narrow and void. life cannot grow 
except in society. Exclusiveness means death. 

Other Religion. 

Our attitude towards other religions is liberal 
and sympathetic^ Religion is a relation between 
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* man and hte Gad . o* gods. Gultee of different 
men w-mtor&ak Air men #re not on the same 
leva! of enitune. Reugio^w^ nece3sanly differ 
according to culture. * Every man will try to 
express his relation to his God or-gods in his own 
way A child’s God is always anthropomorphic ; 
his God is a magnified man; but his father’s God 
m$,y he super-personaL The father may coerce but 
he cannot thrust his own religion oil his child. 
It is psychologically impossibl *. When we find 
different religions in the same family, can we 
expect one ideal and one religion throughout the 
world ? When ,/we find a person worshipping in 
.a particular way, we should try to enter into the 
spirit of the worshipper and to think his thoughts 
With his mind. It may be, we shall then be able 
to understand him and sympathise with him. The 
proper attitude is that of sympathy. In this respect 
• the missionary religions are the greatest sinners. 
They have coined many opprobrious epithets for 
other religions. Totemism. Felichism, idolatry are 
-all terms ■ of reproach. It should be pointed out 
that a man cannot worship a tree as tree or a 
stone as stone. There comes first the idea of God, 
or 'gods or spirits having certain attributes. Then 
comes the idea of a medium through which they 
are supposed to act. The idea may be very crude; 
but it is not worship of stocks, stones or idols. Had 
that been the case, even then that would not have 


been sin or vice or crime. We aj^ t» ts6lerate even rite 
Wnaaied image-worship am every r of 
Worship. In religious matters, we are to give fuil 
liberty and show unlimited* toleration. The only limit 
that is to be set is that it may not cause practical 
inconvenience to other people. 

Tafwis '■ . 

Truth is no monopoly of a particular religion. 
We are to accept truths from till sources. By ‘all 
sources’ we mean not only religious scriptures but 
also the sources which religious men call 'profane 1 . 
It includes Philosophy, Science and Humanities 
and all other sources. 

These are some of the principles which cultured 
men will eventually accept and act upon. Huma¬ 
nism lias rightly interpreted the active side of 
religion and we accept it. But, that active side lias 
been over-emphasized. Humanism has been bom 
in a country which is always astir. Men, there, are 
over restless and are madly in pursuit of they 
know not what. So it is but natural that Huma¬ 
nism should be expressed in terms of work and 
activity. But man is not simply a machine of 
activities ; he has other aspects as well. Introspec¬ 
tion and moments of calm contemplation are as 
much necessary as work and activity, 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh 


My part 

(From the Bengali of Rabindranath Tagore) 
By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


The flowers that the evening star 
offered at thy feet, 

I washed with my tears. 

At parting the rays of the pale sun 
Recorded the Tale of the day’s travel 
In letters of gold ; 

•I set it to tune on the pretence 
That the song was my own. 


Mounted on the golden chariot of light 
Descended the night; 

Filling with its darknsss 
I held out my heart 

Under the speechless sea in words that arelost 
In the large silence that fills the Universe, 
The current of my voice mingles 
In silent tumult 


9 
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Or. Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy 

In the December number of the Modern Review 
(page 085, ool 2) Balni Nandalal Sinha has passed some 
remarks on Dr. Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy, 
vol. 1 The Doctor is certainly ‘learned’ and his 
exposition of the theory of Nirvana is certainly 
‘scholarly’. These very facts will tempt many 
students to read the book and accept it as a, 
reliable guide. But the book is full of mistakes 
which may lead the student astray. The mistakes 
arc too many to be pointed out; we can point out 
but a few of them and also some omissions for 
the guidance of readers. 

( 1 ) 

Dr. Radhakrislman writes in one place (i. 544)— 

“The Avatars are generally limited manifestations 
of the Supreme, though the Bhagavata makes an 
exception in favour of Krsna, and makes him 
a full manifestation, “Krshastu Bhagavan Svayam.” 

The inference of the quotation is not given. 
It occurs in‘Bhagavata 1. 3. 28. What the author 
says about the Bhagavata is not strictly true. 
There are at least four passages where Krishna 
is declared to. be a partial incarnation. Here are 
the passages:— 

(i) ii 1. 20. Here the incarnation is called Kalayn 

(), The word Kala ( )• means ‘part’. 

(ii) . X. 1.2. The word used to denote the 
nature of incarnation is “ amsena ” (“in part). . 

(3) X. 2. 10, where the nature of incarnation is 

denoted by the word amsnbhUgcna () 
which means An part'\ 

(I) X. 38. 26, where the word amsena is used 
to denote the nature of incarnation. (Vide X. 1. 2. 
cited above) 

( 2 ) 

In one place he writes : 

“The Gita is emphatic that no side of conscious 
life can be excluded. The several aspects reach 
their fulfilment in the integral divine life. God 
himself is sat, dt, and ananda, reality, truth and 
bliss.’ 1. 553. 

The author means to say that according to the 
Gita God is sat, cit and ananda. The fact is 

(i) The word is not used in the Gita. 


(ii) The word Tmandri also is not found in 
the Gita. 

(iii) In one place Brahman is called u Om tut 
sat (xvii: 2.8). Here Brahman is called sat (the 
existent, reality). 

In one place (IX. 19) God is called both sat 
(—Being) and asat (Non-being). In a third place 
God is declared to be Am sat (neither being) 
and m asat (nor non-being) XIII. 12; (in some 
editions XIII. 13.) 

There is no other passage where the word 'sat' 
is used with reference to Brahman. So our author’s 
assertion is wrong. 

He has hero translated the word Why ‘truth’. 
It is certainly wrong; the word means "conscious¬ 
ness ; as he says elsewhere (i. 173). 

(3) 

In another place (i. 173) this idea is repealed. 
In describing Brahman of the llpanishads he 
writes:— “The.ultimate reality is described as 
sat . eit and ananda.” 

Nowhere in the classical Upanishads do we 
find the combination of these three attributes. 

(4) 

Referring to the Asramas in the age of the 
Upanishads, out* author writes:— . ■ 

“The four asramas of the Brahmacharin or 
student, grhastha or house-holder, vanaprastha 
or anchorite and sannyasi or wandering mendicant 
arc mentioned as representing the different steps 
by which man gradually purifies himself from all 
earthly taint and becomes fit for Iris spiritual 
home’’ (i. 220.) 

Nowhere in the classical Upanishads are the 
four asramas mentioned. 


(5) 

The author says— 

“The Upanishads prescribe three stages in the 
growth of religious consciousness, viz., sravana, which 
literally means listening, manana or reflection, and 
nididhyasana or contemplative meditation’ (p. i. 230A 

The references are to Brh. Up. ii. 4. 5; iv. 5. 6. In 
no Upanishads,— neither in Briliadaranyaka Up. 
or any other classical Upanishads do we find 
these three stages described. What is found in the 
Br. Up. is 
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It means:—“Verily the Self is to be seen, is to 
be hoard, is to be thought on, isto be meditated on.” 

There in the text we find four verbs from which 
may be formed four nouns, Darsarui (seeing), Sramna 
(hearing), Manana . (thinking) and Nulidhyamna 
(meditating deeply. In later times the last three 
have been considered as means of religious growth. 
But the classical (Jpauisliads know nothing of it. 

( 6 ) ' 

In this coniUK*tion he writes in a footnote— 
“Udayana in his Kummanjali i.3, refers to them 
under the names of agaiua or scripture, aiuuuana or 
inference and dhyana or meditation” (I. 230.) 

A mistake has been committed here. AVlicit 

Udayana himself says is. that “logical discussions 

( nyaya-careft) may be called the contem¬ 
plation ( Manana) of God and this is worship 
[ 3qr*HT) when it follows ‘hearing’ ( ) ” i. 3. 

To support his position Udayana quotes two 
passages,.-one from Briliad. Up. ( ) 

nd another from Smriti in which occur the three 
cords —Tufa ma. anumTma and dhyana. This Smriti 
passage is attributed by our author to Udayana 

(7) 

Beferring to I hah man of the Upanisluids he 
’rites 

lie is said to lie the supreme person (Purusot- 
una) \i. 2.33. 

Nowhere in tlio Vedic literature (including the 
assical Lpamshads) is Brainpan called Pnrusol - 
ma. 

(8 

In one place ho writes : “Only the love of the 
ernal is supreme love, which is its own reward, 
r Ood is love” l. 214. 

Hie reference is to the word ' KUniayatana: 
Hrh. Up. hi. 9. IT. 

The word 'K/imayatana means one whose alpocle 
/a,tana, ) is desire kama, ). It refers 

t to Brahman but to an entity whose presiding 
''(da (deity) is women ( striyah ). 

(9) 

Ihir author says that Kathuiiamshad quotes from 
1 Bhagavadgita (i. 142). 

Why not say that it is the Gita that quotes from 
i Kathopanisliad and it is not the Upanishad that 
des from the Gita ? ’ 

( 10 ) 

In. one place the author writes:—“Contmlictory 
'trines of the nature of self are held by Buddha 
!■ oankara, Kapila and Patanjali, who all 'trace 
x views to the Upanishads” (i. 162.) {Italic# 

8 ). 

3uddha never traced his.views to theUpanishads. 


ear 


( 11 ) 

In one place he writes :— , * *’ 

“In the manner of Bud^lia, BhaiMyaja protests 
against both worldly life and ascetidsnt fp. 21b-/ 
The inference is to ‘Mundaka Upampiad. ■ In 
this Upanishad a list is given of four human 
teacher’s, viz., (1) Atharva, (2) his disciple Angira, 
(3) his disciple Bhaiadvaja Batyavaha (also known 
as Bliaradvam) and ,(4) his disciple Angintaa m:uo 
exj pounded •the Upanishad to Sarcaka. 

Where is tire sjiecial import uioo of Bliaradvaja ? 
Moreover, there is no protesting “against both 
worldly life and asceticism” in this Upanishad. 

( 12 ) 

In one place the author writes 
“We cannot render a full report of the ineffable. 
Baliva, when asked by king Y&skali to explain 
the nature of Brahman, kept silent, ancLwhen the 
king repeated Iris request, the sage 4 broke out into 
the answer 

“1 tell it to you, but you _do not imderstand 
if, santo ’yam atina: this Atman is peaceful, 
quiet” fi. 178). 

The reference is not given. Deusscn lias given 
the story in his Philosophy of the Upanishads 
(pp. 156—157). 

The author has not Quoted from tliis book. But 
Deussen delivered an address in 1893 before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. It 
was printed and reprinted in Bombay and also 
forms an appendix to his Elements of Metaphysics 
(pp. 319—337). From this book we quote the relevant 
portion :— 

“The wise Bahva, when asked .by the king 
Vaslikali to explain the Brahman, kept silence. 
And when the king repeated his request, the rislii 
broke out into the answer: “I tell you. but you 
don’t understand it ; Shfinfo ’ Yam atma, this Atina 
is silence” (p. 327). 

Deusscn does not say whence he has taken the 
story. It is given in. Sankara’s commentary on 
Brahma Sutras, iii. 2.17. Deussen seems to have 
borrowed the story from Sankara and Dr. Radlia- 
krishnan lias quoted it almost verbatim from 
Deussen but without acknowledgment. 

( 13 ) 

Our author quotes the following passage (1.174): 
“The gods are in India; India is , Father God, 
the Father God is in (Brahma, but in what is 
Brahma”? 

The reference that he gives is Brill. Up. iii. 6.1. 

It is not a translation of the text tint is a summary, 
But even that summary is wrong. The original 
text means 

“The worlds of gods, are woven in the world of 
lndra: ( the worlds of India are woven in the 
world of Praiajiati, the worlds of Prajapati are woven 
in the worlds of Brahman. Bin m .what are the 
worlds of Brahman woven ?” 

In the text we have ’the worlds of lndra,’ and 
not lndra ; ‘the worlds of Praiapati’ and not 
Prsu&pati; ‘the worlds of Brahman’ and not 
Brahman. The translation of Prajapati by Father 
God is unmeaning and misleading. The original 
meaning of the word is Lord ipati) of creatures 
(Praia). 

( 14 ) 

In one place (i. 343) he writes without ami 
comment :— ■ 
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A _ J to the late traditions of Buddhism, 
a snort time after Gautama’s death,...disputes arose 
among me followers of Buddha about certain matters 
of doctrine. To settle them a council wds called 
together at Rajagrha, near Magadha. When the 
whole order was assembled, Kasyapa, the most 
learned of Buddha’s disciples, was asked to recite 
the metaphysical views set forth in Abhidhamma- 
mtaka. Upali the oldest disciple of Buddha then 
living, was called upon to repeat theP laws and 
rules of, discipline which are found in the 
Vtnayapitaka. Lastly, Ananda, Buddha’s favourite 
disciple, was asked' to repeat the . Suttapitaka con¬ 
taining the stories ana parables told by Buddha 
during his preaching tour’* fl U3). 

The author apparently asks us to accept this 
aceoimt as true. He is here uncritical. The’three 
PUakas were then non-existent AbhidhamniapUaka 
contams m book called 'Kathmatihu'. According to 
Buddhaghosha it was composed by Tissa. son of 
Moggah, 218 years after Buddha’s death” (At tha 
salmi, 6, 10). Rhys Davids says : “It was written 
(or rather put together, for books were not then 
written) by Tissa, the son of Moggali about the 
year 250 B. C.* at the Court, of Asoka” (p. 64, 
Buddhism, American Lectures). Now a book of 
Abhidhammapitaka was composed in the third 
century B. C. How r could a man of the 5th century 
B.O: recite a book composed in the 3rd century B.O. ? 
Again Upali is said to have recited the Vinaya- 
pttakarn Now this book contains an account of 
the council of Vesali which met a century 
after the death of Buddha (Vinaya, Culla 
Vagga XII. 1). How could a man of the 5th century 
B.C. recite a book a part of wliich was composed in 
the 4th century B. C. or even later V The fact is 
that the PitaJm were not recited at all at the 
Council of Rajagriha. What was recited there is 
given in the Vinaya-pitaka (Culla Vagga, XI). 


( 15 ) 


Rhys 


After commenting on the opinions of Mrs. 

Davids ( •? ) and Oldenberg, our author writes : 

Dahlke write:—“Only in Buddhism does the 
conception ‘freedom from pain’ remain purely a 
negative thing and not a positive .in disguise- 
heavenly bliss’’ (p. i. 452). 

Then our author remarks : “According to these 
writers nirvana is the night of nothingness, darkness 
where all light is extinguished” (p. i. 452). 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has misunderstood the opinion 
of Dahlke. The conception of “the freedom from 
pain” may be negative, yet it does not imply that 
Nirvana, is nothingness. In fact according to Dahlke 
Nirvana is not total anniliilation. To show this 
a few sentences may be quoted from the same 
book of Dahlke from which Dr. Radhakrishnan has 
quoted that sentence. 

“Nibbana is simply sorrow destroyed. This 
destruction, however, is not real destruction ; it is 
nothing but sorrow looked at from another point of 
view” (Buddhist Essays, p. 87). 

“With Nibbana, the true condition of eternal rest 
and changeless birthless safety is eternally attained. 
Nibbana, Nibbana, so they say friend Sariputta, 
but what friend, iB that Nibbana 7 The destruction 
of greed, the destruction of hate, the destruction 
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of illusion :—this 0 friend, is what is called 
Nibbana” to. 85-86J 

So Dahlke’s description of Nibbana, though 
negative is not annihilation. 

( 16 ) 

The author writes in one place (1.344):— 

“The first Suttapitaka has five divisions, called 
Nikayas. The first four of these consist of suttas 
or lectures by Buddha.” 

All the suttas are not by Buddha. By the first 
four Nikayas the author means (i) Digha (ii) 
Majjhima (iii) Samyutta and (iv) Anguttara. In the 
Digha Nikaya, there are three Lectures l Suttantas) 
which were not given by Buddha, In Lecture No. 
10 (Subha Suttanta) the speaker is Ananda. The 
Lecture No. 73 is a dialogue between Kumar 
Kassapa and Payase. It relates events that took 
place after huddha’s death.. The Lecture No. 34 
was given, by Sariputra. Besides these there is the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (the book of Great Decease) 
which is partly historical and describes some 
events that happened after Buddha’s death. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya there are at least nine 
suttas in which the speaker is not Buddha. These 
are suttas Nos. 43, 69, 76, 84, 94, 97, 1U8, 124= and 
1-7. 

In the Samyutta and Anguttara Nikayas, there 
are over a hundred chapters in which the lecturer 
was not Buddha. The references are too numerous 
to be given. 


(17) 

On page 417, he quotes a stanzd (“Long to the 
watcher is the night,” etc.) from Oldenberg and 
following him calls it “a Buddhist Proverb.” It is 
really the 60th verse of Dhammapada. 

( 18 ) 

The following passage also seems to have been 
taken from a second-hand source:— 

“Suffer it to be so, O Arhat you are now feeling 
results of your karma that might have cost you 
centuries of suffering in purgatory” /1.440J 

The reference is not given: but the passage 
occurs in Majjhima Nikaya ii. 104 (Angulimala 
Suttam). The text contains the word Brahmana, 
which is rendered in the author’s quotation by the 
word “O Arhat”. 

The translation is wrong and may lead to wrong 
theological conclusions. 

(19) 

The author has used many Pali and Sanskrit 
words without understanding their meaning. 

(1) He thinks the Sanskrit and Pali synonym 

for ‘Cause’ is Samudfiya () (p. 362). The 
proper word is Samudaya ( )* The word 

means collection, multitude, mass, whole, 
eta 

(2) According to him Jara ( 3R7) means “gro wth’ 
(1. 370), whereas its meaning is decay. 

(3) He translates the Pali Muditn (gfem) ly 
cheerfulness and Upekkha ( 3^31, Sanskrit ) 
by impartiality (p. 1. 425). The first word means 
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'Sympathy' for a person when he is happy; the 
second word means “ equanimity ” . ’ ., „ 

(4) The second term ot “Mwoor SamuppQda 

is sankhara (Sansbit—Sansk&ra )• Our 

author explains it to mean “misconceptions” (1 411.) 
It is not correct. The word has been; variously 
interpreted : dimly conscious elements, capacity of 
impressions or predisposition (Dictionary, Rhys 
Davids and Stede); Synergies (Mrs, Hh. &), process 
or activity (Grimm),.conformations (Oldenberg), plastic 
forces (Chalmers). The word means a kind of 
activity but never ww-directed activity. The author 
might have been thinking of Avidya and Illusion 
ana this most probably has misled him. 

(5) In describing Nirvana he uses two words 

Upadhisesa ( i and anupadhisesa (W'J'ni'ftfa) 

(p. 447 .) The correct words are Upadisesa ( ) 

and anupadisesa ( ). Dhi (fir) for di ( ft) 

makes a great difference in meaning. 

(6) In one quotation from Brih. Up. (IV. 3. 32), 

he writes Yesa ( ) twice and also yeso () 

twice (p. 1. 178, footnote). The correct words are 
esha ( v.Tf ) and esho. 

(7) In one place (i. 263) he quotes the following 

sentence from Mundaka Up. iii. 2. 4 • 

“This Atman cannot, be attained by one devoid of 
strength, or by excitement, or by tapas or by 
linga.” 

Then he remarks “Linga, as we shall see, is a 
technical term of Nyaya logic, the landing link, the 
middle term of inference” (1. 263). The author bases 
his conclusion on the meaning of the word “linga” 
But strange to say, the Sanskrit text lias 
not “linga” (ftu ) but “a-linga”, ( ), which lias 

nothing to do with any technical word of Nyaya. 

( 20 ) 

The book is full of wrong references. 

(1) Page i. 226. “when a man finds peace- 
himself wise is said to be quoted from Brihdaran- 


yaka Upanishad IV. L Bttfc it & not thaw. The 
passage is in Taittiriya Up.,ii. 7, . t 

(2) Page i 25.3. Katha in. 3 (Those who make 

a gift-etc. should be 1. 3. . . ^ , 

(3) Page i. 253. Katha 16. wa 

etc.) should be Katha VI-14, Katha 16. 14 id non¬ 
existent 

(4) Page !. 253. •/, ^ 

■ ‘A third path leading to the joyless - regions 
enveloped in darkness is also mentioned.” v 

The referempo is to Br. U. IV. 11: bht th\$^op 
IV. II is non-existent; it may refer to I V^-ity 11. 

This passage is ,■ - v *'4 >; .;4 

“There are worlds called Ananda W&R 
covered with blind darkness. People who have- not 
knowledge and are not awakened go to them after 
death.” The word “Ananda” ( ) may mean 

(joyless). These worlds, can .never be . ittentified. 
with the third path mentioned m Oh. V. 10. o. or 
the condition of those who become insects or creep¬ 
ing reptiles, as mentioned in Br. U. VI. 2. lb. 

The words “third path” do not occur m Br. 
Up. 

(5) Page 1. 254. Brh. Up. IV. 1. 6 and Prasna 
1.9. 16 (It is sometimes said etc). 

The references are altogether wrong. Prasna 
1. 9. 16 is non-existent 

(6) P. i. 124. 

“The Satapatha Braliraana • of sacrifice” The 
author’s reference is to XIX. 3. 9 which is non¬ 
existent. It, may refer to V. 4. 5.1 and XIV. 1. 1. lb 
and also V. 2. 3. 6. 

(7) P. 144. 

“How manj gods are there really, 0 Yajnavalkya? 

It is said to be in Brh. Up. IX. 1 which section 
is non-existent But it is in iii. 9. 1 of Br. Up. 

Page 171. He writes— , T , , — 

“Even tins Bralima comes from Brahman—lie 
is the source of Brahma”. The reference is to 
Mundaka, iii. 18.3, which section is non-existent 
But the word” “Brahmayonim” occurs m Mundaka 

m ' So Dr. Badhakrishnan’s book should be read with 
very great caution. 

Mahes Chaxpba Ghosh 


INDIAN RIVERS 

Give me a Bengal river three miles wide, 
With blue sails and orange sails and red ; 
A Kashmir waterway with lotuses, 

Grey willows, blue kingfishers, Turkish fez; 
Give me the Punjab Ravi with her bygone 

a ’ r ul splendours splendid still in stone, 
holy Ganges with devotee, 

Bather and burner, fumbling to be free. 
Give these, 0 Memory, and I shall be 
Ricker than all rivers make the sea. 

M. G. 
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La Divixa Coaiedia ok the Divine Vision ok 
Dante . aughleiu in Italian and English: The 
Italian Text Edited by Mario Cornelia of the 
unmmty of Florence with the English Version 
of II. F. Cary and 42 Illustrations after the 
Ihmmiqs by Sandro Botticelli 

The Nonesuch Press , London, 1228 : pg. 22/i, fob 
Price G guineas net. 

. It' a justification, were necessary to speak, at any 
tune, of Dante . the publication of this super!» 
edition of his Divine Comedy certainly furnishes 
a 1 reason cogent enough to satisfy the most. 
thotYmgh-going stickler for topical interest. The 
Nonesuch Pirns deserves all our gratitude for 
presenting a great classic in a form worthy of it. 
There ai% few poets who would survive such .a 
consociation, and Dante is among these rare and 
select few. But it will be less of his poetry 
Mian of the garb in which it comes to us that we 
■shall have mow to say on this . occasion. 
If any one scents in this a bibliophil s 
amusing hobby, we shall only lvply that there 
are plenty of Dantes to buy for a crown;and 
put- into the jxicket, that one yearns, at tunes, 
to otter a sacrifice, be it ever so sordid a thing as 
six guineas, to the, author lie loves and honours, 
and that the mood of awe which Dante, in full 
dress inspires in us is the mood in which we 
should . .always approach him ; he invites no 
fam iliaiiti es 

When in 1920, the Nonesuch Press announced 
that they were bringing out an edition of Dante, 
bibliophil cirples naturally expected a remarkable 
venture, but certainly not what' they eventually 
got. Mr. Francis MeynelTs is a remarkable aehiev- 
ment. He has produced a classic of book-produc¬ 
tion which will compare not unfavourably with 
the best wt/rk of any age and any country, 
With his usual sense of typographical fitness, he 
has.selected Blado’s italics and Poliphilus Roman 
capitals, two of the loveliest of early Italian founts 
for the body type of the book. The paper is the, 


softest Van Gelder with the characteristic “show- 
through”. There are no ornaments with the exception 
of some unostentatious fleuronx , ami—another 
example of their sense of fitness of things—the 
Nonesuch Press lms had the volume clothed in 
a severely simple stained parchment binding. The 
whole effect-is antkpic. chaste, beautiful. But for 
the plates in coljoiype one would have found it 
easy to indulge in the pleasant delusion that he 
was holding in his hands a marvellously fresh copy 
of an inclinable. 

It is the aim of the Nonesuch Press to produce 
worthy editions of classics for collectors who rend 
tlioil* books. They have, accordingly, been at great 
pains to obtain the best possible text of Dante. 
Dante text, as everybody knows, bristles with diffi¬ 
culties. Labours of generations of devoted scholars 
have not yet borne fruit in absolute certainty. The 
text settled by Professor Cased la of Florence and 
published in 1923 on the occasion of the sixth 
centenary of Dante’s death, is considered to be the 
most authoritative yet issued, and it has been adopted 
for this edition. Professor Casdlahas not only permitted 
the use of his text, but revised and gone over it 
afresh for the Nonesuch edition, as the original 
Italian edition contained many errors. The selection 
of an English version, too, was not easy. After 
considerimr a hug*; number of translations, the 
Nonesuch Press, as they say, came to the unenthu- 
siastie conclusion that. Cary’s version was the one 
open to fewest objections, and this they have 
accordingly printed side by side with the Italian 
text. This translation was first published 
in 1814. 

The most remarkable feature of this edition are 
perhaps the illustrations. Botticelli’s drawings for 
the Divine Comedy have often been reproduced, 
but never in their proper place, that; is to say, with 
Dante’s text. This the Nonesuch Press have now 
attempted. Forty-two illustrations, most of them 
double-page, reproduced from the originals in 
Berlin ana Rome and printed by Daniel Jacomet 
in collotype adorn the volume. Some of these 
drawings were never finished by Botticelli, and 
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they all belong to Ihe later 

life, in which liefed more a-_ 

once of the teachings of Savonarola .. _ 
Primavera, the devoted pagan of the Birth of Venus, 
is already far behind, almost forgotten. The 
history of Sandro’s soul is the reflection of -the 
■history of Florence. Disencliantment has fallen 
upon the gay city of Lorenzo the Magnificent: 
the joy of life, the riotous blaze of colour, the 
movement, the bustle, the pageant, is gone; the 
squares which once echoed with the lewd songs 
ot Lorenzo, now ring withoomminations of Savonarola. 
To that gloomy spell Botticelli - more and move 
succumbed as age stole upon him, and in his solitude 
he pored over the words of the stem and 

mournful poet of his city, and dreamed his visions 
over again. These drawings have something in them 
of the turbid eddies, something of the sulphurous 
fumes, of hell. Xet stop. This is not all. The 
pure draughtsman, the greatest European mani¬ 
pulator of the rhythmic line is still there, and 
as we turn over the pages, we pass from the 
fiery circles where tortured souls jostle, and toss, 
fflid pray to the sad regions where repentant souls 
atone, till at last, in the last drawing we see Dante 
and his Beatrice, under a refulgent heaven showering 
patines of gold, and, high above, angels sing of 
beatitude. 


India ; By Pierre Loti. 
French by George A. 
htj Hubert* Harttor omjh 

in colour by Mortimer 
Laurie Ltd. 
cloth-bound. 


N. C. C. 


Translated from the 
F. Inman Edited 
Sherard with a plate 
MenpesT. IVerner 
London. Demy Octavo. 200 pa yes 
Price () shillings net. 

*VVe have seldom seen such an excellent volume 
priced so low. This fact, combined with the 
exquisite fancy and colourful retrospection of the 
groat French travel \er .-litterateur makes the book 
a highly attractive proposition to book-1 overs. 

Some things are translatable, some are not, for, the 
grandeur or subtlety of literature depends much 
on the medium through which it is expressed. Wo 
were under the impression that the ‘'mysterious 
pilgrim” of France could never find his own shape 
in England ; but this translation has come as a 
welcome surprise. “But these great, stones and 
ruins am always here to disturb my dream, and 
statues with mysterious faces haunt the place. The 
dimness increases and in the dusk the outlines 
of lonely Buddhas sitting and smiling in vacancy, 
are almost terrifying ... Believing myself quite 
alone, a sudden tremor ran through me when I 
saw a huge, black man. whose head was bent 
sideways and whose hands were on his hips, near 
by my side—a granite Buddha who had been there 
for two thousand years ” The literary spirit of 
Vhule sans les Anglais has been fully retained 
in the translation as can be seen from the above 
quotation. Pierre, Loti is not all fancy and beautiful 
memories. The vividness with which he could 
sail back dreadful scenes of human suffering 
make the account, of his Indian tour especially 
rateable to us. He remembers clearly the starving 
•Imdrori of the ‘land of famine” who come to us 
clasping tightly with both hands their hollow 
allies, which resemble empty leather wrine-bottles, 
io loosely do tlie folds of their skin hang down.” 
With deadly frankness Pierre (Loti records : “In 


r mystteal phase of his. this land the forests are .dead,' 
and more urilfer the inffu- ev^thfiigjs dead.” " 

vonarota. The creator of Loti’s memoirs -of hm) 


provide, thus, not only a pictoe of j 
delight all lovers erf fine imager 
literary technic, but also valuable ! 
by one whose position is unique among . i 
and writers. / . 

Hismti Law and Custom: by Dr. Jutim 
Greater India Society Publication No: '2 
Ml* VII. Price Its. l0-8. \ V! 

The Greater India Society deserves sineer 
congratulations on its publishing activity, Abo« 
the commencement, of this year, it brought out it 
first book, Ancient Indian Colonies in the Fa 
East VoL 1—Champa by Dr. R. C. Mazumdai* am 
before the year is, over, it has published the firs 
authorised English translation of the well lenowj 
work “Rceht und Sitte” by J. Jolly. This famou 
German work, originally published in 3 89(1, ha 
since occupied a foremost place in tlie litmtur 
of this kind and has proved indispensable t 
workers in almost all fields of Indian anti quite 
TTnfortunately, its value has not yet been full 
appreciated by the educated public? of India, an< 
this is mainly due to two reasons. In tlie fire 
place, being written in German its contents wer 
not easily accessible and secondly, it was legai-de 
mainly as a work on Hindu law and its imporiar: 
bearing on the study of ancient Indian cultur 
and civilisation has been generally ignored. C, 
course, the first reason was not without its effect o 
the second, for, if the book were generally accessible 
such erroneous notions could not have perpetuate 
for a long time. An English translation of thi 
work Avas long overdue and the Greater Jndi 
Society has done a real service by bringing it ou 
The value of the English translation is enhance, 
by the fact that it has not only been revised b; 
the author, but brought uptodate with the hoi 
of the latest researches on the subject and tli 
entire credit, of doing this belongs to Mr. Batakrishn 
Ghosh, a young Indologist and an aitlent: Worko 
of the Greater India Soiety. 

It would bo a mere commonplace to expatiat. 
at length either cm the nature or on the merits c; 
this famous work which is now' regarded almas 
as a classic*. It is a well known fact that tin 
poverty of tlie materials for the political his too 7 o 
ancient India is more than compensated by the 
rich, varied and extensive literature on the life 
manners and customs of its people the like o: 
which is not to be found in any ancient country 
including Greece and Rome. A proper and careful 
study of this literature therefore is of inestimably 
value m any study of ancient Indian civilisation, 
Biit the volume and richness of materials creates a 
difficulty m tfieir study, and a great deal of spade 
work was necessary before they could be converted 
into ready-made 'historical materials. A bewildering 
mass of information scattered in various texts of 
different ages and varying degrees of authenticity 
requires a scientific mind and ungrudging labour 
to have . it put into shape and order, andHhis is the 
task which the great German scholar attempted as 
far back as 3896. It is needless to add that Dr. 
Jolly attained a degree qf success which-has evoked 
unanimous admiration from a grateful posterity. 
He laid down a system of chronology for tlie legal 
literature - which m its main outline, is still accept* 
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e&fijysehokrs m general although criticisms have 
been levelled at it from time to time. It is imposs¬ 
ible to exaggerate the‘importance of this portion of 
the work for students of Indian history. For. 
however valuable the data of a book or books might 
he for purposes of history, they are hardly of 
any value so long as we cannot associate them with 
a definite period of Indian history. The chrono¬ 
logical: classification of the legal literature was there¬ 
fore the first step in the study, and Dr. Jolly’s 
achievements in the direction alone entitle him to 
highest honours. But he lias done much more;. Having 
arrived at a workable chronology, he proceeded to 
collect the most important sociological data settled in 
the vast literature and subjected them to an in¬ 
tensive historical analysis. The very important results 
which he thus deduced throw significant light on 
various important aspects of ancient Indian life and 
render them of the highest importance in the study 
of ancient Indian history and civilisation. It would 
not lie an exaggeration to say, that such a pain- 
stakmg^ccumte and unbiassed discussion of the growth 
and evolution of legal and social customs in ancient 
India is rarely to be met with in any other work, 
and Dr. Jolly has kid down a standaid wliich the 
future scholars might profitably follow. The author 
has never/*on fined himself merely to narrow legal 
technicalities but always kept in view the broader 
aspects of Indian civilisation. For all these reasons 
Dr. Jo’ly's book is sure to prove not only a valuable 
authority to scholar’s but an enlightend guide to 

f meral readers as well. The English translation of 
r. Bataknshna Ghosh brought nptodate by means 
of careful annotations, cannot be too highly praised. 
We recommend the book to all students of Hindu 
Daw and of Hindu culture-history and hope 
that the public will generously encourage the 
Greater India Society in bringing out such standard 
works, so beautifully printed and offered at such a 
reasonable price. 

“Historicus” 


Or a on Religion and Customs : By 1hi Bahadur 
Bar at Chandra Boy, M.A .. M.L.C. Price JRs. 12 
Man in India Office . Ranchi 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is one of the 
few Indians who has shown a keen interest in the 
study of the primitive foils of this country. In 
fact, the works that he has already published have 
earned for him the reputation of being our foremost 
authority on the aborigines of Chota Nagpur. The 
present, volume on “the Oraon Religion and 
Customs ’ is the seouel to his earlier work on “the 
Orsons of Chota Nagpur” (191n), In it, the Rai 
Fabadur has given an exhaustive account of the 
religions and social institutions of this interesting 
trihfe the result, of close personal observation and 
intimate acquaintance spreading over a period of 
twenty years. He has analysed the Oraon beliefs 
into their purely religious and magical sides and 
has described the customs and rites associated 
with the chief crises of life. As an authoritative 
treatment therefore of Oraon life in all its 
phases, including some of the modern tendencies, 
his account could hardly be improved. There is one 
problem, however, which Mr. Roy might have 
treated more fully—namely, that of acculturation. 
As he has himself shown, both in their religion and 
their customs the Oraons were profoundly influenc- 


r ed by their neighbours., There are many traits 
which were borrowed e.g. the presence of bene- 
ficient spirits from a people of higher culture 
(p. 21 and the cult of the spirit mostly from the 
Mundas (p. ;?5). What one would have wished 
was a more searching examination of this question 
and a clear sifting of the elements that are 
Munda, Hindu etc. This would not only have led 
to the discovery of the original trait-complexes 
brought by the Oraons themselves, but also the 
influence exerted on them by the Mundas and, 
later on, by the Hindus. And no one is better 
fitted than Mr. Roy to investigate this question— 
for his intimate knowledge of the neighbouring 
tribes as well as the Hindu institutions would have 
enabled him to disentangle the different elements 
that the Austro-Asiatic and the Aryan speaking 
peoples contributed towards developing the culture 
of this intersting Dravidian’ tribe. It is to be 
hoped that in a future work Mr. Roy will tackle 
this problem for the entire group of Chota Nagpur 
aborigines. 

The book is well-printed and illustrated, and 
the price is moderate for a work of this tind. For 
students of Anthropology in the Post-Graduate 
classes of our Univerities it should form a very- 
handy and reliable text-book for some of their 
courses. 

A Short History of Marriage by Edward 
Westermamk Macmillan & Co. London 1926. 
Price, 70s 0d. 

This is a short introduction to the study of 
marriage based on the 5th edition of Prof Wester- 
marck’s History • f Human Marriage. Before 
the publication of Prof. Westermarck’s great work 
it was the fashion among sociologists to regard 
the institution of marriage from the standpoint 
of Spencer and Morgan as having developed from a 
primitive stage of perfect promiscuity, through 
various intermediary steps, to its present form of 
obligatory monogamy. Pro!. Westermarc* was the 
first to show that > such an evolutionary view 
Jacked empirical basis and was contrary to the 
evidence of Biology and Psychology. Prof. Wester¬ 
marck’s views appeared to become antiquated after 
the brilliant researches of Howitt and Baldwin 
Spencer who after years of intensive field investi¬ 
gation not, only revealed the existence of a form 
of community ot marital relations among a group 
of people in certain tribes of the Lake Eyre region 
but even the existence of an earlier stage of pro¬ 
miscuity became plausible when the custom of 
unrestrained sexual liberty at the time of certain 
rites and festivals w r as explained as a residual or 
vestigial phenomenon. During the twenty odd 
years that has taken Prof. Westermarck to bring 
out, the revised edition of his work, he has not 
only profited by the advice of his critics to gain 
first hand InowJedge of a primitive race, though 
the tribes of Morroeco can hardly be called 
pnmitive,-but also by t ’he immense amount ol 
researches on the origin of human family anc 
marital relations, spmally those of Rivers 
Seligman. Brown and Malinowski wliich have lec 
to certain modifications of his original views 
though in the main he has succeeded in maintain 
mg his old position, The most important chang 
that is to be noticed is his recognition of “Sexua 
Communism ” to avoid the less happy expressio: 
of “Group marriage” given currency to by Howit 
such a that brought about by the combination c 
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polyandry and polygamy as found among the 
Todas at present. 

The present work is not an abridged edition 
of his larger work but is a short introduction to 
marriage regarded merely as a social institution. 
While avoiding the detailed discussion, and topics 
not directly bearing on such a study, it lias given 
within the compass of a small volume the main 
problems connected with marriage, viewed purely 
as a social institution. The volume, therefore is 
eminently suitable as a text-book for students of 
Sociology, for whom no better introduction ean be 
found either in English or in any other language 
than the work written by the Finnish savant who 
has now made England his home. 

B. S. Gitjia. 

PjCTTmesQtiK France—the Country, the People 
and the Landscape: By Martin Hurlimann. r With 
an. Introduction by Paul Valery. Krnst Was) noth 
A.G ., Berlin. 

Dr. Hurlimann is a scholarly Swiss-German who 
has iindoitakeh the task of going round the world 
and bringing to the door of -home-keeping people 
all the joys, and the excitements, of travel. Every 
•lazy man who has not the inclination, and every 
poor man who has not the means, to undertake 
expensive and arduous journeys will bless him and 
liis Sinelaii-Una camera for providing them with an 
instructive course of “travel, without tears.” The 
least that can be said of Dr. Hurlimamfs books is 
that they will give a man as vivid, and as 
real a sense of the places he takes them through, 
as an ordinary tourist with no more than 
the average fund of information, is over likely 
to get by actually visiting the sites. For the 
painstaking man they can do more. They might 
enable him to write, with the supplementary 
help of a 4 Baedeker, a really sound travel book, 
which will he something more than a mere 
catalogue of names. And, last of all, they will 
make lovers of beautiful scenes pine for sensations 
they are perhaps never likely to experience. 

In this fine album which contains three hundred 
and four full-page photogravure reproductions of 
magnificent, photographs, i>. Hurlimann attempts 
1o give a pictorial account of the monuments, the 
people, and the landscape of France, and it. is accom¬ 
panied by a prefatory essay on the spiritual physiog¬ 
nomy of France from the pen of M. Paul Valery , the 
distinguished French poet and critic. It has 
been his aim, Dr. Hurlimann says, to compile 
less a pictorial dictionary than to give a series 
of personal impressions. His book, he goes on to say, 
‘endeavours to show those parts of Franco that are 
little known and to stimulate interest. But how 
few people are really familiar with even the better- 
known parts ! Thoprinciple of presenting a complete 
general view of the whole country was sacrificed to 
other principles which had more urgent claims to 
consideration. I tried to present France as a unit 
>t .characteristic variations. Some of the less, 
striking views will be appreciated by those who 
nave a profounder knowledge of the provinces, with 
their peculiar* blending of prose and poetry, of 
provincial narrowness paired with social amenities, 
ihe production of a volume like this, it should be 
remembereil, makes it incumbent on the photographer 
to be imbued with artistic conceptions ; it may in 
1 way tie compared to selecting a collection of 
! rooms.” 


While Dr. Hurlimann seeks to interpret^, the 
face of Franco with the help of photographs! M. 
Valery, analyses her spirit by means of literary 
exposition. He begins it by* saying : 

“There is no nation more frank ; there is cer¬ 
tainly none more mysterious than the French, There 
is no nation so easy for the stranger to observe, 
or that more readily leads him to suppose that he 
has got to know her at the first encounter. Later-, 
ho will realise that there is none whose movements 
are more difficult to foresee, or whose reactions may 
bo more surprising.” This is very true. More than 
one observant foreigner who rushed to easy conclu¬ 
sions has found to his be wilderment that the apparently 
superficial French character has an elusive quality 
in it, and that the voluble chatter which, one hears 
on the animated boulevards are not. after all, more 
selLrevealing than the phlegm of more coldly or¬ 
ganised nations. “France has arrived at her peculiar* 
individuality,” says M, Valery, “through the complex 
phenomenon of internal exchange. When we consider 
the highly differentiated strains which go to make 
up the French nation, and out of which she has 
constituted in the course of some centuries so, com¬ 
plete and clearly defined a European personality 
producing an individualised culture and spirit wo 
are reminded of a tree which has been many times 
engrafted so that its quality and the flavour of its 
fruit result from the happy combination of highly 
varying saps and juices uniting into one single and 
individual whole.*’ But; w T e have, no room here to 
do anything like justice to M. Valery’s profound 
analysis of French culture arid character. 

N. C. 0. 


BiuKSiimiTA (the Mendicant's SoncH.of Ekanath 
translated by dustier, K. Abbot. The Scottish 
Mission Industries Co. Ltd. Konst Street , Poona. 
Pp X+112 + 14 + 7.9 x M 

The twenty-third chapter of the eleventh skamllm 
of the Bhagavata Parana is called the "Bliikshugita.” 
There a re sixty-one ( or sixty-two ) versos in this 
chapter. Ekanath has expanded this chapter into 
one thausandaud four verses in his Marathi versions. 
This book has great popularity in the Marathi 
country. . 

The look under review contains the Marathi 
text, an English translation of the text and three 
appendices. Appendix I contains a . glossary of 
Marathi words used in the translations and of 
words whose translation presents difficulties. . The 
second appendix contains a short life of Ekanath as 
found in Bhaktiklanmta chapter’s 13-24. The 
third appendix is a .glossary of. Marathi words of 
Ekanath’s Bliikshugita in Marathi. 

It is the third look of the series “The Poet- 
saints of Maharashtra.” and is a useful publication. 

Ramanuja’s Idea of the Finite Self : P . «V. 
Srinivasachari, M, AProfessor of Philosophy , 
Pacfmyappa's Collcm , Madras. Lonamans Green 
rft Co. Pp. Xii + 125. Price Us. 2. 

The book contains six -chapters, besides preface, 
foreword by S. Kuppuswami Sastn, an(Na glossary 
of technical Sanskrit words. . 

The author expounds and defends in this book 
the philosophy of Ramanuja with special n‘teren.ee 
to the nature of Jim (the. finite self.) Ihe Jiva 
is ’’ according to Ramanuja “ Pramra or mode, of 
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$ense that he is an essential attribute 
in his sub^ntjaUty'’ (p. 6J 
hen says :~“Ramamija regards this 
as the central concept and establishes 
the refutation of the rival doctrines of 
YSdava, Bhaskara and the dualists. To 

- 'finite personality is a figment of the 

absolute and* is annulled by the apprehension of 
me absolute. Bhaskara rejects the theory of illusion 
and identity, and Ramanuja examines Bh&skara’s 
view in detail and rejects it entirely. According to 
Bhaskara, individuality is not an illusion super¬ 
imposed upon Brahman, hut is due to a real 
UpTidhi, or principle of individuation. In its 
essence, however, Jwa is one with the Supreme 
and ultimately expands into its infinity. It is in 
5 adava that we notice the first impulse to pluralism. 
According to Mm, the Jiva is one with Brahman 
and at the same time different from Him and both 
the aspects of identity and difference are real and 
essential. But the co-existence of contradictories 
assumed by this school is inconceivable, and even 
if it is accepted, it is open to the charge of ascribing 
error and evil to Brahman. The pluralism of the 
BhedavUdin no doubt provides for personality and 
difference, but. it does so by sacrificing the under¬ 
lying unity maintained by the ahheda sruties which 
declare non-difference. Ramanuja reconciles the 
two extremes by his theory of inseparateness. The 
infinite and the finite are distinct reals but not 
opposites, they are distinguishable, but not divisible” 
ftp. 6-7./ , . s 

The principal subject dealt with in the book is 
the Theory of Prakara (JgRTC).” The word 
t “Prakara ” is a technical word ; it means “mode.” 
t The theory is that Jiva is & prakara or mode of 
1 Brahman. The author discusses this theory in its 
: various aspects- -prakhra as the logical ego. prakara 
; as the ethical ego. prnkdra as the body of Brahman 
j arid prakara as life of love and self-surrender. 

■ The author has made a valuable contribution to 
tbe philosophic literature of the school of 
’Ramanuja. The subject is abstruse but our author’s 
treatment is dear and masterly. 

Kathaicopanishat : Sanskrit Text with English 
Metrical Version, Explanatory notes and glossary ; 
by D. Venkatramiah , B. A. L. T Retired Circle 
Ins wetor of Education, Mysore Sendee. Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd, Madras, pp. viii 67, 

The translation and the notes arc based on 
Sankara’s commentary arid other admitic inter - 
pretations of the fjpanishad, In the introduction 
the translator has discussed the views of the 
Upanishad as regards Samsara , Self and Moksha, 
The glossary will be useful to beginners. A good 
edition. 

'Pke Evolution of Man Scientifically Disproved ; 
by Rev. William A. Williams, I). D. Published by 
the author , (1202 Atlantic Avenue . Camden. New 
Jersey U. S, A 1 , pp. 127. Price one dollar. 

"Written by a fundamentalist. Worthless and 
worse than useless. 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh 
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an association of enthusiastic t wcffkers of. 

h'v^the asKtion were very well received by the 
SLXiSaka public, and some of them have run 

SwSSs, the more notable be^; 

(3rd edition) which was favourably noticed m this 
review in February 1924, Taka ani Aw»^ Wbow- 


MARATHI 

The Aroota-Sastwaudhak-Mala Series 

Is an outcome of the laudable efforts made by 


ttuu Uli; VI - 

heart-disease),and Akrit-1 ana, v 

Tana (a very useful habit of drinking cold water 
earlv V in the morning). There is one useful 
illustrated publication on Nervous Debility, another 
on Headache, and a third one on Cholera. It js 
needless to say that they are. useful nice little 
productions helping the propagation of knowledge 
of the conditions under which alone health can _ be 
properly maintained or promoted, and as such they 
may be very properly considered as auxiliaries to 
tlie efforts of the municipalities,, sanitary boards 
and other bodies, which have to look after public 
health. Their work will lie considerably lightened 
if they will purchase and distribute among people 
a few copies of these books. . . 

Yet. one more publication of the same association 
which calls lor special notice, Sum Suryopasana 
or Nasiaskar is a prize-essay written by a young 
lady Mrs. Hamabai Kanetkar of Kolhapur and is a 
fair indication of the keen interest taken by 
Maratha ladies in this particular indigenous form of 
exercise viz., Namaskars , which, thanks t to the 
sincere efforts made by the present enlightened 
ruler of Oudli, Vaidya Paranjpo of Sangli and 
others, is surely and steadily winning ground 
and popularity in the Deccan. Physical! culture is 
an absolute necessity in Maharashtra, much the 
same as in other parts of India, and it makes one’s 
heart glad to know that: ladies are boldly coming 
forward to meet that necessity as best they can. 

Bharatiya Saxo ram a or the War between 
the Kauravas and the Panda v as : By Q. R, Sane 
B. A. Publisher : The Chitra-Shnla Press, Poona, 
Pages W7. Price Rupee one. 

There is no dearth of books in Indian verna- 
ouhrs on the story of the great Sanskrit epic, 
Mahabharata. There are translations and abridg¬ 
ments. large and small, suited to the requirements 
of the various stages of growth and capacity of 
understanding of Marathi readers. Still they come 
and run into several editions. w T hich shows the 
trend of the taste of the reading public. 
Why w r ell-tried writers do not ply their pen in the 
direction of supplying more pressing needs # of 
Marathi literature is beyond one’s comprehension. 
This is by the way. The book under notice is well- 
written. The language is graceful and elegant, and 
is profusely interspersed with quotations from old 
popular Marathi poets. But there is one serious 
drawback in the book. The writer shares with 
some other weJxnown authors the glaring mistake 
of judging men and things of ancient times by .the 
ethical and religious standards of the twentieth 
century and finding fault with them, because they 
do not come up to his expectations. Otherwise the 
book is good reading for grown up men and women 
of moderate learning. ^ 

Y. G, Apte 
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__ Rajani-rangam if amt 1): By V. T. JRamm 
Bhattathin . The Mmgalodayam Press, Trichur. 
Price As. 8. 

This little book contains five short ‘love’ (?) 
stones which first appeared in the columns of the 

Paeumtam, a monthly organ of the progressive 
Namoudin youths residing at Trichur. They are 
written with the ultimate object of creating an 
opinion among the Nambudiris in favour of bringing 
about certain reforms in the present unhappy system 
of marriage prevalent in their community. We 
hope that every Nambudiri would read this book 
ana hasten to make a fresh search of his heart. 

Well-printed and neatly got up. 

Matru-Bhumi (Onam Number): The Matru-Bhumi 
Printing and Publishing Co. Ltd. Calicut, pp. 126. 
Price Re. 1. 

This attractively got-up annual number of the 
Matru-Bhumi contains twenty-eight learned articles 
besides a number of protraits including those of 
Baja Rammohun Rai, Narayana Huruswami, 
Ramananda Chatterjee and Motilaljee. Among the 
contributors, the names of R. Iswara Pillai, Attoor 
Krishna Pisharoti, Yallathol, Kundoor and Ulloor 
are worth to be mentioned. Of the contributions 
mention must be made of the Ancient Crematoriums 
of Keraki , (illustrated), Song of Liberty, Child 
Marriage , Our Duty To-day and Na/rayang Quru. 

The price of one rupee ‘charged for this Annual 
is only moderate. 

« P. Anujan Achan 


TAMIL 


6. Path to Peupeohoh; Published 
mmaJmshm Mutt , Mylapore, Madras* 1 
19. Price 2 As. 




the world and the lasting pleasure ollleaven are 
dwelt upon at length ana the constant introspection 
and regulation of one’s conduot and life are ad¬ 
vocated to attain the latter. 

R/G.N.PBCJuA1. 


good translation of 
ianda Swamiji. The f 


ecstur© by 
.eaaurea of 
feaven are 


GUJARATI 

t Gajendra Mauktiko, compiled by Prof B. K. 
Yajnik M. A., of Samaldas College ; Bhabnagar, 
printed at the Bhagabat Sirihjji Electric Printing 
Press, Gondal. Photos: Iriice Rs. 2-0-0 (192$). 


printed at the Bhagabat Sirihgi Electric Printing 
Press, Gondal Photos: Iriice Rs. 2-0-0 (1928). 

In the death of Prof. Gajendrai G. Buch A sad 
tragedy lias happened. He died very young at the 
age of twenty-four ; thus a very promising life was 
cut off, These “cameos” as our compiler calls them, 
are various pieces of his literary work, verse, prose, 
letters and magazine articles, written by the deceased 
during the short span of life vouchsafed to him. 
They boar in them the promise of deep culture and' 
much thoughtfulness. Even in their embryonic 
state, one corrfes across flashes of genuine wit and 
wise literary studies. His writings throughout 
breathe a spirit of love for our literature and our 
country. We mourn with his friends his untimely 
death and fully appreciate the great loss our pro¬ 
vince has sustained thereby. , He died poor, ana it 
is our duty to assist his family by purchasing this 
book in large numbers. 


1. Vkdaftabotha Sangirtitanai : By Ramasamy 
Sarma. pp. 54. Price Re 1. 

A collection of devotional songs sung in praise 
of several loading deities and the author. 

2. Patrol System. : Published by , Sarma 
Brothers, ^ Vepery Madra. pp. 49. Price Four 
annas, 1927. 

A very useful book for a beginner in scout-craft. 

3. Sri Mahartshi Ram ana Ch a kith am : Pub¬ 
lished by Sri Ramaniya Varti Book Depot. Thiru- 
mnnamalai. pp. 44. Price 5 As. 1928. 

An appreciative life of Ramana Swamigal by a 
brother Sanya,sin, and his poems. 

4. Manu Nitux Sathaciam ok Rasaita Upa- 
thiyayak: Published by Sri Sadhu Ratna Sarguru 
Book Depot, Parktownf Madras, pp. 67. Price As. 
8, 1928. 

The printing and the get-up of the book maintains 
no doubt, the tradition of the publishers. The publi¬ 
cation is ill-suited to the times when the Brahmm- 
Non-Brahmin feelings are strong and occasions .are 
not wanting when the original Manusmirithi is 
burned in public meetings, 

5. My Master by Swami Vivekananda : Trans¬ 
lated by R. Narayanasamy Iyer and Published by 
Sri Sadhu Ratna Sarguru Book Depot Parktoum, 
Madras, pp. 57. Price As. 8. Third Edition. 

A good translation of the, famous speech of 
Swamiji on the inspiriug life of Ramakrishna 
Paramahtfmsa. * 


1. Raskttn.t (2) Rasktot in Saiugam, {musical 
scale of Ras Kunj) by Mrs. Santi Chunilal Barfi- 
vala , printed at the Chardar Printing Press , Anand, 
and the News Printing Press, Bombay, pp. 210 : 
19 : 8 and 157. Paper cover with a photo of Earn 
Nanalal. Irice Re. 1-4-0. and Rs. 2-0-0 0928). 

Ras or Garbas are songs sung by little girls as 
well as grown up women in Gujarat ; it is an insti¬ 
tution peculiar to the province ; it is a pretty sight 
to see them going round and round with , rythmical' 
clapping of hands and singing songs to its acfcom-; 
paniment as well as to that of other music. Of 
late many writers have written such Ras, the most 
popular writer being Kabi Nanalal. Mrs. Shanti has 
with the acumen peculiar to her sex, selected the 
best songs in her collection, aud produced a com¬ 
pilation, which is one of the best of its kind. With 
great thoughtfulness she has in the other work 
published the musical scale of the songs selected and 
thus put her work on a scientific basis. She has, 
been fortunate enough to get two writers of re¬ 
nowned ability to help her—Kavi Nanalal with a 
learned and scholarly introduction to the Kunj and] 
Mr. N. B. Devatia, well known for his knowledge) 
of music, with one to the Sarigam. We sin¬ 
cerely congratulate Mrs. Shanti on the out-turn of 
her abilities, which till now lay dormant, but which 
contains promise in them of still .more valuable 
work. % 

Anand Kunj; By Bamanlal Nanalal Shah t 
printed at the Sayaji Vijaya i Press, Bavoda. 
Paper cover, illustrated, pp. 80, Price Re 0-8-0 
(1928) 
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, Th^ .is mrt T of short atoms for delighting and 
mstrwftwuf; children. They really give delight, as 
they are simple to understand. 

K. M. J» 


TELUGU 

Dakbiitn a Afjuca : IHyariUi, Siva Ran B. A 
• r"k J?*- 2 ’°’ (K Puhlnlml at Brzwada 

by the A. G. Press, pp. 216. 

The - Vi«ytwm Ohandrikar Mandali has issued 
this hook as its thirty-sixth bulletin and the author lias 
traced the course of Indian, emigration to South Africa 
from ats earliest times to 1927. The imperialistic 
attitude of the White Race towards the liners and 
the Indians, the indentured emigrant, coolies, the 
gradual prosperity of the Indian colonists, their 
MW® g, )r justice, the Satyagraha movement of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the recent attempts to settle the 
disputes, the appointment of Commissioner and the 


defects and the 1927 pact on settlement are clearly 
outlined in a lucid and graphic manner. The position 
of Indians in Kenya and East Africa is also referred 
to. The author has taken pains to consult standard 
authorities on the subject and within the brief 
space of two hundred and ten pages a brief and 
accurate history of Indian emigration to South Africa 
;s presented to the readers. We heartily commended 
it. to the Telugu public. 

Satakamaxjaui : 1st bn lief in of AndhragrarUha- 
mala edited by K. Avyeswarao~Madras. Prim 
Rs. 1-4-0. pp. 22*. 

This is a compilation of ten Sotalmnulu and 
each Satakmmi has an introduction dealing with 
the author, the style of the author, the subject 
matter, the date of its composition etc. The reprint¬ 
ing of these almost inaccessible pieces of poetry 
is a distinct service to the cause of the Telugu 
literature and as those preach bhaldi, the old as well 
as the young can profitably read .them. 

B. Hamciiamjiia Rau 


TREATMENT OF LOVE IN CLASSICAL SANSKRIT POETRY* 


By SUSHIL 

I N our last article, we attempted a brief 

and rapid survey of the growth of lnvo- 

poetry in the Vedic, Buddhistic and Epic 
literatures and indicated some of the cause's 
which retarded its free development. It is 
not indeed, until we come to what is known 
as the classical period of Sanskrit literature 
that we find love-poetry blooming in its 

fulness ; and it was this poetry which 

redeemed and vindicated the claims of 
woman as an object of divinely inspired 
passion. When we come to this period of 
Sanskrit literature we find that from its very 
dawn love had established itself as one of 
its dominant themes. In Pataujalis Maha- 
bhasya, belonging at the latest to the 2nd 
century B. (1, we have references to the 
tales of Yavakritrt, Priyangu and Yayati, of 


* In my last article in the Modern Review for 
December, 1928. I have in my quotations followed 
standard translations with just a few modifications 
where 1 deemed them necessary. In this article the 
translations are generally my own, but, I have availed 
myself of the help given by previous writers who 
have in some fuses given renderings of particular 
verses. I must also acknowledge the general help 
I have received from Keith’s two works on classical 
Sanskrit literature as well as from Winternitz’s 
(rcmiichtcder imi. Lilt. 


KUMAR DE 

* 

Vasayadnttn, Sunuumttofu and Bhimorathn. 
Nothing is said of the details of these 
stories, but we know that one at, least of 
these, the* tale of Vasavadatta, must have 
bad love as its underlying theme, Pataiijali 
also quotes verses in the ornate lyric measure 
of th<‘ classical period, and one Jraginoni?*at 
(cast of a line is dearly erotic in subject* in 
its description of the morning : 

O fahdieibed one. the cooks unile to proclaim ! 

The full verse is fortunately supplied 
twelve centuries later by Ksiiemeiulra, who 
quotes it in his Auchitya-viclmra but attributes 
it- wrongly to Ivumamdasu. 

0 fair limbed one, timid of the first union, 

I A*avo your lover, abandon the close embrace ! 

The cocks unite to proclaim 

That here is now the break of dawn ! 

We have also a tradition recorded by 
several Sanskrit authors that there was a 
poet, named Panini, who wrote two poems 
entitled Patolavi jay a and Jambuvafcivijaya, who 
excelled in composing verses in the Upajati 
metre and to whom several verses in this 
metre are ascribed in the older anthologies. 
As Indian tradition knows only of one Panini 
who wrote the famous grammar, it is not 
unlikely that the grammarian may have also 
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en a poot. Most of these verses attributed 
l airini are in the fanciful vein but some 
e distinctly erotic in theme. Here is a 
ascription of the evening. 

So close hath the moon, flushed with the glow 
.passion, seized the face of night, lovely with the 
inkle of stars, that in her love she hath not 
tuiod that her* mantle of darkness had slipped off 
her feet in the Hast. 

when the West* united with the Sun her face 
is ruddy ; the face of the East was dark. There 
no woman who is not jealous. 

. If Asvaghosa, the earliest, known writer 
1 Kavya-style whose works have come 
)wn to us, does not directly utilise the 
Afcivc of love in his quasi-religious poems, 
!° anonymous hotaera-drama which was 
isooyored in Central Asia along with 
svaghosa’s dramatic fragment and whicli 
pparontly belongs*to the same period, figures 
courtesan and a rogue as chief characters 
nd could not have been meant entirely for 
unioses of religious edification. The episode 
1 Narnia and Sundari, liowever, especially 
1 tiie fourth canto of Asvaghosas well 
no\vn poem, is in the best style of ornate 
assical poetry in its description of the love 
f the young .couple. But the ascetic in 
Isvaghosa gets the upper hand of the poet, 
nd lie never misses the opportunity of 
ehoing the old denunciation of woman as the 
on roe of all evil : 

Passionate women cause intoxication : women 
' Uiioiff passion cause fear. Since they bring only 
ar and trouble, why should one resort to them ? 

He raises his v.dee of warning that 
In the words of women there is honey ; 
in then* hearts, there is deadly poison. 

, Xf Repeating tiiis half-verse* in his Si titgnnf- 
ialnirt, Bhartrihari wittily suggests a 
iractioal application at which Asvaghosa 
uinseif would perhaps have frowned with 
iisgust : 

Hence doth one drink from these lips. 

And strike; at that heart with the fist! 

Even if love-poems are not profuse in the 
.earliest specimens of classical Sanskrit literature, 
it must not be supposed that the passionate, 
element in human nature had in the 
meantime failed to find an adequate expres¬ 
sion Love had not yet come to its own 
m the Runstpoesie, in the polished and 
artjticial Kavya-poetry, but in folk-literature, 
the tradition of which is to , a great extent 
preserved in Prakrit, it must have formed 
an absorbing theme. Much of this popular 
literature which must have developed very 
early, appears to have been lost; hut, as 


we have already pointed out, we can suOTiae 
its vogue from the way in which the erotic 
lali gatka, called the Question of Safcka, 
found its way delightfully into the sacred 
text of the Digha-Nikaya, as well as from the 
undoubted leavening it must have supplied to 
the tales of the epic and its erotic passages. 

. Tr impassioned secular hymns of the 
Kigveda , which wq have already quoted in 
our last article and which are indeed out 
of place in (he context in which they occur, 
probably formed the starting point, as well 
as the prototype of this popular emotional 
literature ; and a tradition of such poetry 
must have survived through long centuries as 
m strong under-current, only occasionally 
coming to the surface in the more 
conventional literature. It is perhaps for 
this reason that the earliest love-poetry of 
the classical period is to be found not so 
much in Sanskrit as in Prakrit ; and one of 
the largest collections of such early orotic 
lyrics, going under the name of Bala, belongs 
to Prakrit literature. This Prakrit poetry is 
doubtless as conventional as the Sanskrit 
and is not folk-literature in its true sense ; 
but it is clear that while these' early Prakrit 
verses, popular among the masses, have love 
as their principal theme, the earlier Sanskrit 
poems give little scope to it. Even admitting 
that the Prakrit lyric is not the prototype 
Mer Sanskrit lyric, the presumption 
is still strong that the erotic element which 
had diffused itself in popular literature 
must have survived in Prakrit poetry 
and that later on it invaded the courtly 
literature written in Sanskrit, ultimately 
becoming its almost universal theme. 

In order to appreciate this so-called 
classical poetry it is necessary to* realise the 
conditions under which it was produced and 
the environment in which it flourihod. In 
this connexion attention must be drawn, in 
the first place, to the evolution of a multitude 
of lyric metres in this literature, which are 
recorded freely in the earliest know:’. yste- 
mtie work on Prosody attributed to Pingala. 
ihe epic poets, naturally less sensitive to the 
effects of the rhythmic form, preferred metres 
in which long series of stanzas could bo 
written with ease; but the necessity of 
metrical variation in lyric poetry, which had 
love for its principal theme, accounts for the 
large number of lyric metres evolved in this 
Period. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
names given to some of these metres are 
epithets of fair maidens. Vidyiin-mala, “chain 
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*• of*Rghtmng” ; Kanaka-prabha, “the radiance 
of gold”; Oharu-hasini, “sweetly smiling” ; 
Runda-danti, “a' maiden of budlike teeth” ; 
Vasanta-tilaka, “the ornament of spring”; 
Sragdbara, “a maiden with a garland are 
indeed pretty names, but they also point to 
a probable connexion with erotic themes. 

The existence of inscriptions written in 
this style of poetry in the first few centuries 
of the Christian era as well as the form, 
content and general outlook of this poetry 
indicates its close connexion with the courts 
of princes, who in many cases are known to 
have been patrons of the great classical poets. 
As a matter of fact, this poetry appears to 
have been aristocratic from the beginning, 
fostered under the patronage of the wealthy 
or in the courts of the princes. Even if it 
did not lack serious interest, this poetry 
naturally reflects the graces as well as the 
artificialities of courtly life, and its exuberant 
fancy is quite in keeping with the taste 
which prevailed in this atmosphere. In later 
times the science of Poetics attempted and 
considerably . succeeded in stereotyping this 
taste into fixed conventions, and in later 
decadent poetry these conventions alone reign 
supreme. But even in the earlier poetry, the 
consummate elegance of which is undoubted, 
there is very often a marked preference of 
what catches the eye to what touches the 
heart. The court-influence undoubtedly went a 
long way not only in fostering a certain 
kngour and luxuriance of style but also in 
encouraging a taste which preferred the 
fantastic and the elaborate to the fervid and 
the. spontaneous. The poetry gained in 
refinement and splendour but it lost its 
untutored simplicity and its pristine accent 
of passion. Sentimentality replaced sentiment, 
fancy predominated over passion and 
ingenuity took the place of feeling. 

The pessimism of the Buddhistic ideal 
had disappeared, having been replaced by 
more accommodating views about, the value of 
pleasure. Even the Buddhist author of the 
JSagananda does not disdain to weave a love- 
theme into his lofty story of Jimutavahana’s 
self-sacrifice ; and in his benedictory verse 
he does not hesitate to represent the Buddha 
as being rallied upon his hard-heartedness 
by the ladies of Mara’s train. The widely 
diffifsed Kavya-styie and its prevailing love- 
interest invade even the domain of technical 
sciences ; and it is remarkable that the 
mathematician Bhaskaragupta not only uses 
elegant : metres in his Lilavati but 


presents his algebraical theorems in the 
form of problems explained to a fair 

maiden, of which the phraseology and 
imagery are drawn from the bees and flowers 
and other familiar objects of poetry. The 
celebration of festivals with pomp and grand¬ 
eur, the amusements of the court and the 
people, the sports in the water, the game of 
the swing, the plucking of flowers, song, 
dance, dramatic performances and other 
diversions, elaborate description of which 
forms the stock-in-trade of most Kavya-poets, 
bear witness not only to this new sense of 
life but also to the general demand for refine¬ 
ment, beauty and luxury. The people could, 
enjoy heartily the good things of this worldjl 
while heartily believing in the next, jfl 
pleasure with refinement was sought for in 
life, pleasure with elegance was demanded 
in art. The love-poetry of this period there¬ 
fore seldom transports or moves deeply either 
with its joy or its sorrow : for love is eon-f 
ccived not in its infinite depth or poignancy, 
nor its ideal beauty, but in its playful moods 
of vivid enjoyment, breaking forth into deli¬ 
cate blossoms of fancy. 

But it is not court-life alone which in¬ 
spired this literature. The prevailing love- 
interest of later classical poetry is explained 
also by the environment in which it gre v2| 
and from which alone it could obtaiiS 
recognition. At the centre of it stands 
the agaraka, the polished man about 
town, whose culture, tastes and habits so 
largely inspire this literature, and who is as 
Keith rightly remarks, as typical of it as’the 
priest or the philosopher is of the literature 
of the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. Apart 
from the picture we get of him in the litera¬ 
ture itself, we have a vivid sketch of an 
ancient prototype of the Nagaraka in the 
Kammutra or the Science of Erotics, attri¬ 
buted to A atsyayana. The well-planned house 
of the Nagaraka, situated near a river or a 
tank, is surrounded by a lovely garden ; in 
• the garden there is, for amusement and repose, 
a summer house, a bower of creepers with 
raised parterre, and a carpeted swing in a 
shady spot. His living room, balmy ™ with 
rien perfume, contains a bed, soft, white, 
fragrant and luxuriously furnished with oillows 
or cushions. There is also a couch, with a 
kind of stool at the head, on which are 
placed pigments, perfumes, garlands, bark of 
citron, canvas and a box of paint A lute 
hanging from an ivory peg and some books 
to read are also not forgotten. On the ground 
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ire is a spittoon, and not far from the 
ich a round seat with raised back and a 
ard for dice. The Nagaraka spends his 
>rning in a bath and elaborate toilet, apply- 
«: ointments 'and perfumes to his body, 
llyrium to his eyes and red paint (alaktalm) 
his lips, chews betel-leaves and the bark of 
ron to add fragrance to his mouth, and 
>ks at himself in the glass. After breakfast, 
listens to his parrots, which are kept in a 
ge outside his room, and teaches them new 
rases. He delights in ram and cock fights, 
d other diversions which lie enjoys with 
i friends and companions, the usual hangers- 
high or low. After a brief midday sleep, 
dresses again and joins the assembly of 
ends. In the evening there is music, 
lowed by joys of love in company with his 
ly friends. These are the every-day duties 
pleasures of the Nagaraka. There are also 
casional diversions and rounds of pleasure, 
i (to are festivals, drinking parties, plays, 
>ucerts and ballets to attend to; there are 
(Mai gatherings, often held in the house of 
(‘ ladies of the demi-monde, where assemble 
-m of wit and talent, and where artistic and 
('tie topics are,freely discussed. There are 
enrsions to be made to the parks, picnics 
the groves, or water-sports in the lakes or 
>ers. Tn all these diversions and engage- 
onts his lady-friends play a great part, and 
dging from Vasanta-Sena one should think 
at the accomplished courtesan occupied an 
lportant position in the social life of this 

Tied. 

The picture is, no doubt, heightened and 
ere is much of the dandy and the dilettante 
the Nagaraka and in the society which 
i frequented : but we need not doubt from 
hut we see elsewhere in Charudatta that 
ere was much genuine culture, character 
id refinement, in later times the Nagaraka 
^generated into a mere professional amourist, 
it in the early literature lie is figured as 
ch and cultivated, a poet skilled in the arts, 
man of wit and polish—a perfect man of 
ic world. He could discuss poetry, painting 
id music as well as delicate problems in 
Le doctrine of love, and his remarks shew 
ot only profound acquaintance with the gay 
fiences and arts but also his .extensive 
xperience in the ways of women and a deep 
nowledge of human, especially feminine, 
ature. 

The science of Erotics had indeed a 
rofound influence on the theory and practice 
t the poetry of this period, although we 


must guard against the error of assuming, 
that the classical erotic poetry is in the 
nature of pornography. The standard work 
of Vatsyayana contains, besides several 
chapters on the art and practice of love, 
sections on the ways and means of winning 
and keeping a lover, on courtship and signs 
of love, on marriage and conduct of married 
life, and not a little on the practical 
psychology of the emotion of love. In these 
matters, the science of Poetics, as embodied 
especially in works on the erotic raw, came 
in a line and went hand in band ; and it 
is almost impossible to appreciate fully the 
merits as well as the defects of Sanskrit 
love-poetry without some knowledge of the 
habits, modes of thought, literary traditions 
and fundamental poetical postulates recorded 
in these sastras the mere allusion to one of 
which is enough to call up some familiar 
idea or touch some inner chord of sentiment. 
There is much in these treatises, no 
doubt, which gives us an idealised or 
fanciful picture ; and the existence of 

the people of whom they speak was 

just as little a prolonged debauch as a 
prolonged idyll. But marked as these ac¬ 
counts are with a great deal of heightened 
description or even scholastic formalism, 
there is an unmistakable attempt to do justice 
to facts, not only as they appeared to the 
personal experience of these theorists but 
also to the observation of general usage. 
This is specially true of the earlier works 
winch were composed before the ideas had 
become stereotyped into fixed conventions; 
and we cannot refuse to recognise the fact 
that they succeeded in giving us a minute 
and subtle analysis of the erotic emotion, 
the theory of which has an intimate bearing 
on the practice of the poets and in itself 
deserves a separate study. 

But the Sanskrit poet could not also 
forget that beside his elegant royal patron 
and the cultivated Nagaraka, they had more 
exacting audience in the rasika or sahridaya , 
the man of taste, the connoisseur, whose 
expert judgment would be the final test of 
his work. Such a critic, we are told, must 
not only possess technical knowledge 
of the requirements of poetry but also 
a fine capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, 
born of wide culture and sympathetic 
identification with the feelings and 
ideas of the poet. The Indian ideal 
of excellence of poetry is closely, 
associated with a peculiar condition of/ 
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aig&stic enjoyment known as ram, the 
suggestion of which is taken as its chief 
function. Despite dogmas, the theorists are 
careful in adding that this pleasure should 
be the ultimate end of poetry and that the 
poetic imagination must show itself in 
attaining this end; The demands that are 
made of the poet, therefore, are very 
exacting ; he must not only be initiated 
into the intricacies of theoretic requirements 
but must also possess poetic imagination, 
aided by culture and practice. Even if wo 
do not* believe in Rajasekhara’s somewhat 
elaborate account of the studies which went 
to make up the finished poet, there can 
he no doubt that considerable emphasis was 
laid by theorist upon the “education” of 
the poet, whose inborn gifts alone would not 
suffice. It is obvious that in such an 
atmosphere poetry gained in refinement and 
splendour, blit natural ease was to a certain 
extent sacrificed for studied effects, and 
refinement led perforce to elaboration. 

It is, however, curious that with the 
exception perhaps of the Meqhmlata and the 
(hUagovindn ( with its numerous imitations ), 
Sanskrit love-poetry usually takes the form , 
•not of a systematic and well-knit poem, but 
of single stanzas, standing by themselves, 
in which the poet delights to depict a single 
phase of tin* emotion or a single erotic 
situation in a complete and daintily finished 
form. Such is the case with the earliest and 
the most interesting, collection of 700 love- 
stanzas, which passes under the name of 
Hala Satavahana. and which comprises the 
works, of Prakrit poets who were probably 
earlier even than Kalidasa. Written in 
artificial and carefully studied language and 
metre, they have much that is conventional 
and even artificial *, but they have also a 
large measure of naturalness and bonhomie , 
which must, have been a reflexion of the 
robust and keen perceptions of the unsophis- 
cated people at large. Here we have also, 
for the first time, an effective expression 
,of the sentiment of love in its varying moods 
•and phases, with every degree of refinement 
or otherwise; and one cannot mistake the 
simplicity, sincerity and freedom of most 
of these utterances. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea, 
within the limited space at out disposal, of 
the infinite variety and beauty of these little 
cameos of thought and feeling, or of the 
elegance and precision of Hala’s style, or of 
the homeliness and rough good sense of his 


erotic stanzas. We can only- select here a 
few specimens, the charming quality of 
which cannot be mistaken. One cannot 
ignore for instance, the [simple pathos of 
the following lines which describe the lover s 
pangs of separation : 

The poor girl wept as long as she was able to 
weep; she thinned as far as her body would be 
thin : she sighed as long !as her sighs prevailed. 

^ In this mortal, world there is no love free from 
deceit; for, otherwise, who could ever suiter the 
pangs of separation, a,ml having suffered, who could 
over live! (ii). 24). . , , , , ,., 

Today, for one day, clear friend, do not forbid 
me to weep : tomorrow when he goes, if I am. not 
dead, 1 shall not weep, fiv, 2) , . . 

It is the fault of* the ladies that tlioir lovers, 
when abroad, are heartless ; not until, two or throe 
of them die, the pangs of separation will ever cease. 
(vi,8G) ' „„ 

“Most of the night is gone, now sleep ! Why 
do you say this to me. my friends. You do sleep ; 
the smell of the mphnlikn flowers prevents me 
from sleeping. (v,i2). 

Happy are these ladies who h ive a sight ot 
their beloved even in dreams. Without him even 
sleep does not come ; how can one have dreams ! 
(iv,97) 

But a more stoical or imaginative lover 
consoles himself : 

The bounty still lives in my eyes, the touch on 
my body, the. words in my ear, the heart is still 
fixed on my he ml,™ what then hath destiny taken 
away ? tii, 32) 

On being asked by her lover to remember, 
the maiden replies ; 

Ho alone is to be remembered wlio drops out 
even for a moment from the heart. Love is not 
Jove indeed if it requires remembering, (i,05) 

The joy of fulfilment in love also finds 
frank expression : 

A lover is always pleasing ; when seen, lie 
gladdens the eyes ; when spoken about, he brings 
delight to the ears ; when thought of, he is the 
lord of the heart. (viu>l) 

But the expectation or the charm of asso¬ 
ciation, says one lover, is better than fulfil¬ 
ment : 

Let alone the most precious and pleasing sight: 
of her face ; even the sight of the village where 
she lives brings delight to the heart at once. (ii,68) 

Amaru repeats the same sentiment, saying : 
“Let alone the attainment of her impetuous 
embrace, even wandering about the road on 
the outskirts of her house brings infinite 
delight a description which would remind 
one of Madhavas wanderings about the house 
of Malati. Here is a fine touch in describing 
a lady’s beauty : 

On whichever part of her body one’s eyes 
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M they remain fixed there. No one has. seen 
the beauty of her whble person, (hi, 34) 

A fine picture of the adolescent heroine 
secretly thinking oi her lover is given in the 
words of her companion: 

If lie is not your beloved, then why, when his 
' name is taken, doth your face bloom like the lotus 
at the touch of the sun’s rays ? (iv, 43) 

Another young girl confides to her friend: 

When the beloved, comes hear, I shall cover 
my eyes with both hands, as if I do not want to 
see him ; but how shall I prevent my limbs from 
being thrilled with joy and betray their thrill like 
the kadamba flower ? (iv, 14) 

Disappointed or hopeless love also finds 
bitter expression : 

Once have I treed myself from the snare of love, 
almost at the cost of my life. 0 wretched heart, 
now cease; never cast thy affection anywhere, 
(ii, 52) 

“Of whom are you thinking,” ? Being asked 
thus, she began to weep bitterly, saying “who is 
there for me to think of ?” And she made us all 
weep, fiv, 891 

Here is a dignified rebuke administered 
by a lady to her fickle lover : 

- ,r These are sincere words which proceed from 
the heart. Go away ! What is the use of words 
which proceeds merely from the lips ? (v, 51) 

A more pathetic touch : 

Let alone what people say; your own heart will 
tell you. You have become so indifferent now 
that you are not even fit to he rebuked, (iii, 1) 

She truly liath beauty and worth; while we are 
ugly and worthless. But, say, should every one 
who is not like her lias nothing but to die ? (vi,ll) 

Be not angry, dear. Who is angry ?” You, 
0 fair-limbed one”- “How can one be angry with 
a stranger ?” “Who is a stranger?” “You, my 
lord.” “But how ?” “On account of my thoughtless¬ 
ness.” (iv, 84) 

Even elaborate conceits are sometimes very 
finely utilised ; 

Separation from her beloved is like a saw which 
is (jutting her heart asunder ; the stream of her 
tears, tarnished by collyriiim, appears like the 
dark measuring com. fii, 53) 

As she rises from her bath, her flowing hair, 
having once received the touch of her hips, is 
dripping water,as if it were, weeping for fear of 
being tied up. (vi, 55) 

Not less refreshing are the touches of sly 
humour and gentle banter which mark a large 
number of these verses. When Krishna blows 
away with his breath the dust from Rad ha’s 
face, he removes at the same time brightness 
from the faces of other milkmaids. On 
hearing Yasoda say that Krishna is but a 
child the maidens of the village smile know¬ 
ingly at the so-called infant. The wife is 
angry and offended, the husband falls at her 
feet in penitence ; their little boy spoils the 
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pathetic effect by seizing the opportunity of 
riding on papa’s back, so. that .the incensed 
mother could hardly, repress her laugh. As 
the fair maiden pours out water for the 
thirsty traveller he feasts his eyes on her 
and lets the water escape through his fingers, 
while she with equal desire lessens the 
stream of water. The naughty wife pretends 
to be bitten by a scorpion in order to go to 
the house of the doctor who loves her. 
Attracted by the beauty of the flower-girl’s 
arms the idle village-youth wanders about 
and slyly asks the price of the garlands, 
although he has no intention to purchase 
them. The maiden who guards the field has 
no rest from the passer-by, who insists on 
asking her tivo way, however well he knows 
it, fhe lover Mis at the feet of the angry 
maiden ; that the anger has already left her 
heart is shown by the tenderness with which 
she unloosens locks of his hair which has 
got entangled in her anklet. “That a bee 
desires to drink honey from this and that 
flower is not the fault of the bee but of 
those insipid flowers,” remarks a cynical lover. 
A woman vows to worship the feet of the 
Love-god, not only in this life but also in 
the next, only if he would pierce her 
beloved’s heart with the selfsame arrow with 
which he has pierced hers. “Whoever teaches 
woman the art of Love ? Though untutored 
the course of their affection teaches them 
all.” Finding the enraged damsel engaged in 
cooking and attempting to hide her anger 
by the pretence of blowing at the fire, the 
lover tries to appease her by indulging in a 
delicate piece of flattery that, while the fire 
can drink the fragrant breath of her breath 
it will only smoke and not blaze, fully 
knowing that if it blazes she will blow no 
more. Once bitten, twice shy ; the monkey 
which mistook a bee for a black plum will 
pause before it ventures again. A young lady 
wonders why all gossip centres on her lover 
alone ; is there only one young man in 
the village ? The young couple has 
quarrelled and pretend to sleep with 
breathless silence and eager ears,-—it 
remains to he seen which of them will stick 
to the last! The young wife teaches a lesson 
to the wayward brother of her husband by 
drawing on the wall the picture of 
Lakshmana’s devotion to Sita. ^ Finding the 
thick foliage of the fig tree where she has 
all her assignations diminished by the 
wayfarers tearing off its leaves, the ingenious 
girl secretly besmears them with white paint 
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$o; that it may bfc mistaken for the dung 
of birds. A witty girl rebukes her fickle 
lover: “From her* face, to your face, 
from your face to my feet, the wretched 
tilcdm has come to a sorry plight in its 
travel from place to place !” The lover’s heart 
is filled up by thousands of women, the poor 
girl is unable to find a place in it ; hence 
she is making her already thin body still thinner 
and thinner! A deeper note of pathos is 
struck when it is described how a wife, 
rejoicing at her husband’s home-coming, still 
hesitates to deck herself in gay robes lest 
she add to the grief of her poor lonely 
neighbour whose husband is still delaying 
his return. To the question why the bust of 
a woman never remains firm, it is wittily 
replied that nothing stays firmly on the heart 
of a woman. A woman resorting to her 
rendezvous is warned not to go out on a 
dark night, as she will be noticed all the 
more like lamplight in the dark. A disappoint¬ 
ed lover laments: “Such is the spark of 
disappointed love that it goes out in a dried- 
up heart, hut blazes all the more quickly it 
the heart which is succulent!” Tlw traveller 
seeking rest and lodging is often the subject 
of delicate addresses : 

At midday the sJiadow does not move out, even 
a little way from the body, for fear of heat ; so 
traveller, why not rest by me ? 

The night is dark ; my husband is away from 
home; the house is empty ; pray come, 0 traveller, 
to guard me from robbers. 

My mother-in-law sleeps here, and here myself; 
mark it well while there is daylight, lest, 0 
wayfarer, yon tumble into our beds at night. 

In spite of these rather lengthy quotations, 
it is almost impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the extraordinary variety and elegance 
of the seven hundred poems collected 
together by Hala, the majority of which are 
erotic in theme. They consist of isolated 
stanzas without any inner connexion but 
each by itself has a finished form and a 
charm of its own. They celebrate the joys 
and sorrows, changes and chances, moods, 
fancies and imaginations, quips, cranks and 
wanton wiles, all the tragedy and comedy 
of that passion which is half of the sense 
and half of the spirit, sometimes wholly of 
the sense, and sometimes wholly of the 
spirit, h\, this respect the Satokas or 
centuries of Hala as well as that of Amaru 
which we shall take up presently, occupy a 
unique position in Indian love-poetry. They 
not only demonstrate for .the first time that 
love can very well form ‘the exclusive theme 


of poetry and hundreds of verses ^ 
written on its manifold phases, but t&ejr also 
start the tradition of the love-lyric in the 
stanza-form, in which the aim is to depict 
within the restricted scope of a solitary 
self-standing verse some definite phase of the 
emotion. Such miniature painting is a task 
of no small difficulty: for, it involves a 
perfect expression of a pregnant idea or an 
intense emotion within very restricted limits 
by just a few precise and elegant touches of 
the brush. The effect, again, which these 
stanzas achieve, as Keith has remarked, is 
synthetic and entirely opposed to that of 
the analytic methods of modern poetry ; and 
the incidental difficulties of translating them 
into English are thus indicated by the same 
critic : 

“The extraordinary power of compression on which 
Sanskrit possesses is seen here at its best; the 
effect on the mind is that of a perfect whole in 
which the parts coalesce by inner necessity, and 
the impression thus created on the mind cannot be 
produced in an analytical speech like English, in 
which if is necessary to convey the same content 
not in a single sentence synthetically merged into 
a whole , like the idea which it expresses, but in 
usuries of loosely connected predication 

If in Prakrit the highest distinction as a 
poet, who can give beautiful and varied 
expression to the emotion of love, belongs 
to Hala, in Sanskrit the distinction must 
belong without question to Amaru, about whose 
life and date as little is known as those of 
Hala. Amaru is less wide in range but lie 
perhaps strikes a deeper and more poignant 
note. He does not confine himself to the 
narrow limits of the artificial aryn metre but 
allows himself greater metrical variety and 
more freedom of space. His employment 
of long sonorous metres as well as light 
lyric measures not only relieves the monotony 
of metrical offect but also adds richness, 
weight and music to his well wrought verses. 
Truly has Anandavardhana praised Amaru’s 
verses as containing the veritable ambrosia 
of poetry; and in illustrating the theme of 
love as a sentiment in poetry, all technical 
writers on poetics have freely used Amaru 
as one of the original and best sources. In 
Sanskrit imaginative literature Amaru must 
be regarded as the herald of a new develop¬ 
ment, of which the result is best seen in 
the remarkable fineness of conception, richness 
of expression and delicacy of thought and 
feeling of the love-poems of later Satakas 
as well as of numerous Sanskrit anthologies. 

* History of Sanskrit Lit. p. 178. 







'^iMlIniiikiifey versus 
'L#fe as to mightiest of all 

the gods, imd the poet declares in a bene¬ 
dictory stanza that the face of the fair one 
would bring the desired good,—-what is the 
use of invoking Hari, Kara and Brahma ? 
He who kisses the fair maiden drinks of 
ambrosia; the laborious but foolish gods 
churned the ocean for nothing! But 


tot were ^annu re^ in^ cmteice^ 

shame,.the young wife stays his speech by placing 
before its beak a piece of ruby from her ear-rings 
on the pretext of giving him seeds of the 
pomegranate. 

The futility of her anger in the presence 
of her beloved is described with the same 
graceful touch: 


Amaru’s poems are poems about love, not 
in its simplicities, but in its subtle moments. 
It is not, as* in the Saptasati of Hala, the 
picture of simple loves set among simple 
scenes and fostered by the seasons, but 
Amaru describes in his inimitable series of 
verses the infinite moods and fancies of love, 
its lights and shades, its vagaries, its strange 
turns, unexpected thoughts and unknown 
impulses creating varied circumstances. Love 
does not stand alone as an isolated passion, as 
• in the true love-lyric but is imaged with all its 
attendant facts and situations which enhance 
its pleasure and stimulates its pain. 

The necessity of compressing synthetically 
dhe whole idea or situation within the limits 
of a single verse not only gives a precision 
and elegance to the style, but also presents 
in each verse a complete picture in a finely 
finished form. The most graceful and true 
are the pictures which Amaru draws of the 
adolescent and artless maiden, the mtigdha , 
whom the Sanskrit poets depict with a 
loving touch. When her companions rebuke 


I have knit my eye-brows into a frown, but my 
eyes still long to gaze at him : I have restrained, 
my speaking, but this wretched face still lights up 
with a smile: I have made my heart stem and 
cold, but my limbs cannot help being thrilled. I 
do not know how I shall be able to keep up my 
anger when once I see him face to face. 

I turned my face down from the direction of 
his face and fixed my looks on my feet ; I stopped 
my eagei* ears from listening to his words ; .1 
concealed with both hands the thrill on my sweat¬ 
ing cheeks ; but, 0 friends, what shall I do to 
prevent the knots on my bodies from bursting into 
pieces ? 

Just a touch of tenderness or pathos 
enhances the beauty of the picture : 

At the first offence given to her by her 
husband, she cannotj without the aid of her com¬ 
panions, think of a witty rebuke to address to him, 
nor can she show her emotion by a playful move¬ 
ment of her limbs. With her lotus-eyes flurried 
and expanded, the poor girl only weeps, and her 
clear and profuse tears roll in showers down her 
pure cheeks. 

A tender dialogue between a maiden and 
her lover is compressed with a marvellous 
pathetic effect : 


her for her youthful simplicity in making 
herself too agreeable to her lover, and 
teaches her proper pride and artfulness, the 
maiden, with a face full of alarm, replies 
with a characteristic naivete ; “Speak low, 
lest my lover, who abides in my heart, 
should hear what you say !” Equally 


"My girl !” “My lord !” “Stay your anger, 0 
proud one ! “What have I done through anger ?” 
“Ait thou then wearied of me ?” “Thou hast done 
nothing wrong, all the fault is mine.” “Why then 
art thou weeping with choked voice ?” “Before 
whom do J weep ?” "Why before me.” “Who am 
I to thee V” "My Beloved.” “I am not,—and so do 
I weep.” 


charming are the pictures of the newly The lightly drawn pictures of lovers’ 
wedded wife : quarrel and reconciliation are often enlivened 


When her husband touches her garment, she 
bends her head in shyness; when he seeks a 
sudden embrace, she moves away her limbs in 
modesty ; when her eyes fall on her laughing 
companions, she is unable to speak; at the first, 
jest, the heart of the newly wedded wife is oppressed 
with bashfulness. 

A touch of quiet humour sometimes 
enlivens the picture: 

Seeing her chamber empty, the young wife rose 
gently from her couch, ana having gazed intently 
on the face of her husband who was feigning sleep, 
she kissed him unsuspectingly. But when she saw 
his cheeks thrilled by her touch, she bent her 
head in shame, only to be kissed long and lovingly 
by her lover as he laughed at her distress. 

The house-parrot overheard at night the words 


by a touch of quiet humour ; 

Lying together on the same bed mid inwardly 
grieved, the young couple averted their faces from 
each other; eager for reconciliation in their inmost 
heart but outwardly keeping up their pride, they 
could not speak. In a little while, as they threw 
side-long glances at each other, their looks met, the 
barrier of pride broke down, and with a sudden 
laughter they threw their anus round each other’s 
neck.. 

Lying together on the same bed, the young 
maiden, hearing her rival’s name, averted her head 
in anger and vehemently repulsed he?* lover, des¬ 
pite his flatteries. But as he stayed still for a while, 
straightaway she turned her neck slowly, fearing 
lest he had fallen asleep. 

At her lover who was at fault her eves were 
deft in assuming various aspects* When he was at 
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a distance, they were restless ; when he began to 
«p€ak, they were averted; when he desired an 
•embrace, they were expanded; when he touched her 
garment, the brows became arched with anger; 
When at last he fell at the feet of the proud lady, 
the eyes were misty and wet with tears. 

She avoided sitting on the same couch by rising 
forward to meet him; she thwarted his impetuous 
embrace by feigning to fetch betel; she prevented 
intimate talk by engaging her attendants near by; 
the clever lady gratified her anger even by the 
pretence of serving her lover. 

But sometimes a touch of sadness tones 
down the picture : 

. “Bet my heart burst and Love at his will ema¬ 
ciate my frame, and yet, dear friends, I will have 
no more of my fickle lover,” thus hotly in high 
anger spoke the gazelle-eyed one, but anxiously did 
she gaze on the path by which her beloved would 
come. 

The effect of the maiden’s anger is often 
vividly described by the words of her 
friends : 

The beloved of thy life with his head bowed 
down, standeth without, drawing idle figures on 
the ground; thy companions have left their food, 
and their eyes arc swollen with constant weeping; 
the parrots in the cage no more laugh or speak; 
and thmo own state is this ! 0 hard-hearted maiden, 
lay aside thy anger. 

And the hard-hearted maiden is warned 
lest she alienate her lover’s affection by 
a show of too much anger : 

Why, angry one, dost thou cry silently, ever 
brushing away with thy finger-tips the flow of thy 
tears? The time will come when thou wilt weep 
more loudly and bitterly still ; for thy beloved, 
weaned r Ot . soothing thee will grow indifferent, at 
thy pnde'which has soared high at the bidding 
or thy treacherous advisers. 

There are young maidens here in every house; 
go and ask them i f their lovers fall at their feet, as 
thy beloved does, grovelling like a slave. Thou 
dost harm thyself alone by lending thy ears to the 
mad advice of evil friends. Men are hard to win 
batik once the bond of affection is severed. 

The young kdy lias to report when her 
lover takes her anger seriously : 

In Playful anger dear friend. I just said to ray 
beloved, “Depart,” and straight away the hard¬ 
hearted one sprang from the couch ana went indeed. 
For that, cruel one who broke off love so violently, 
my shameless heart yearns again, and what can 
I do? 

A pretty picture of an impatient maiden 
whose beloved lias returned home after a 
long sojourn abroad: 

The beloved hath come hack, and with him have 
returned hundred desires. The pale lady passed 
the day-time in impatience, but in the evening 
the witless* people of the house engaged him in 
endless conversation. “Something has bitten me”, 
so saying she waved her silken garment, as if in 
a flurry, and put out the light thereby, with a 
heart impatient with desire. 


A lover is trying to appease the enraged 
maiden with a delicate piece of flattery : 

The palm of thy hand hath rubbed the decora¬ 
tion off thy cheek ; the sighs have drunk the sweet 
nectar of thy lips ; the sob, embracing thy throat 
for a while, hath made the slopes of thy bosom 
tremulous. 0 thou implacable one, thine anger 
today has become thy beloved, and not we. 

It is very often that light-hearted love 
is described, love fulfilled or assured of 
fulfilment. But sometimes a deeper note 
is struck: 

Where a more frown was enough show of anger, 
w r here silence was enough reproof, where a mutual 
smile was enough entreaty, where a look was an 
act of. grace—of that love see hero only the mins 
today ! Thou rollest at my feet in long entreaty, 
and I have becomes so graceless that my anger 
does not leave me. 

“Why this extreme thinness of thy limbs ? Why 
dost thou tremble ? And why, beloved, so pale are 
thy cheeks and thy face ?” When the lord of her 
life thus questioned her, she replied. “It is my 
nature,” and moved away with a sigh to let fall 
elsewhere the burden of tears which weighed down 
her eye-lashes. 

Long she gazed on him with beseeching eyes, 
then entreated him with folded hands, then grasped 
the hem of his garment, then frankly embraced 
him. The pitiless deceiver brushed away all her 
advances and started to leave her. But she abon- 
doned her life first for love, mid then her lover. 

So then this our body became, first, one and 
undivided. After that, thou wert no longer the 
beloved, nor was 1, bereft of all hope, your darling. 
Today thou art the lord, and we are only thy wifi'. 
I have received all that my adamant heart deserves. 

It must be noted that the last verse, 
though usually found in most editions of 
Amaru’s text, has been attributed to a lady 
poet, named Bhavakadevi, in some of the 
older anthologies. 

The tears of the maiden forbid the 
departure of the lover, bent on a long 
journey away from home : 

“0 beloved, when wilt thou come back ? At the 
end of this watch ? In the midday ?. Even after 
that ? Or, is it after the whole day is gone ?” 
When her lover was preparing to start on a journey 
of a hundred days, the artless maiden beguiled his 
heart with such sobbing words, accompanied by a 
shower of tears. 

“0 fair Beloved, those who go abroad, do they 
not meet again ? Thou art too thin and weak : 
thou must not have anxiety for me.” When I 
said this with a sob in my throat, her eyes, with their 
pupils fixed in embarassing shyness, drank up the 
falling tears, and her faint smile betrayed her in¬ 
ward resolve of death to come. 

When the dear lover went away, my bracelet 
and my unobstnicted tears went with him; my 
patience stayed not a moment; my heart, wanted 
to go ahead. When my Moved made up his mind 
to go, everything went with him. Since thou hast 
also to go with him, why then, 0 Life, dost thou 
, leave the company of that dear friend ? 
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Here is a pretty picture of the anxious 
rife who is expecting her husband back from 
broad every moment: 

The wife of the wayfarer gazes on the path by 
riiich her beloved would come, so far as the eyes 
an reach, until, as the darknesss of night falls and 
onfuses the paths, discouraged and sorrowful, she 
stkes one step to return to her home, but swiftly 
urns again her head to gaze, lest even at that very 
lornent he might have come back. 

It must not *be supposed that these few 
specimens, imperfectly rendered in an alien 
tongue, exhaust all that is fine in tliis century 
of love-stanzas. Almost every poem in this 
collection has a" charm of its own. The verses 
have all the perfection of miniature word- 
pictures, of which Sanskrit is pre-eminently 
capable. All of them treat of love in its 
varied aspects, often youthful and impass¬ 
ioned love, in which the senses and the spirit 
meet, with all the emotions of longing, hope, 
jealousy, anger, disappointment, despair, re¬ 
conciliation and fruition. They are marked 
by a spirit of closeness to life and common 
realities which is not often seen in the labour¬ 
ed Sanscrit court-epics, as well as by a simplici¬ 
ty a fid directness, a complete harmony of sound 
and sense and a freedom from mere rhetoric 


which makes a strong appeal to modem taste, 
and interest. But on their surface the 
light of jewelled fancy plays and makes 
beautiful even the pains and pangs which 
are inseparable from the joys of love. It is 
true that there is much of sentimentality 
rather than true sentiment in the verses p 
which the poet weeps, rather weakly, over the 
sorrows of his temporary separation. Occa¬ 
sionally a deeper note is struck, but very 
seldom we have the sense of that irrevocable 
loss which alone evokes true pathos. It is 
not love tossed on the stormy seas of man¬ 
hood and womanhood, nor is it that mighty 
passion, serious, infinite and divine, which 
leads to a richer and wider life. But, as we 
have alrealy pointed out, Sanskrit lyric 
poets delight in depicting the playful moods 
of love, its aspect of Ufo, in which even sorrow 
becomes a luxury. They speak to us, no 
doubt, in tones of unmistakable seriousness ; 
but when they touch a deeper chord, the 
note of sorrow is seldom poignant but is 
rendered pleasing by a truly poetic enjoy¬ 
ment of its tender and pathetic implications. 
In this both the theory and practice of 
Sanskrit poetry agree. 
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Miss Baohuben Lotwala whose portrait daughter of the late Rai Bahadur Makund 
we published in these pages last year Rao, Executive Engineer P. w. v., and 

after her return from a tour in Europe cousin of H. H. Indirabai, the junior 

with the Hoh’ble Mr. V. J. Patel, is the Maharani Holker of Indore. She passed 

first Indian lady to become the editor of a the B. A. Examination of the Bombay 

daily journal University last year, taking honours in English 



Mrs. J. K. Bappu 

She is a member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, one of the first batch to enter 
that body. She is now the editor of the 
a very widely circulated vernacular daily, 
Hindusthan and Prajamitra, owned and run 
by her father. 

Miss (Iulab H. Makund Rao, the grand 


literature. She is the first Hindu lady 
who is appointed to the honour of a college 
fellowship. She teaches English to junior 
students in the Wilson College. 

Mbs. J. & Bappu is a keen social 
worker. She takes great interest in child 
welfare aud in temperance work. She is 
an Indian Christian and is very popular 














among xne non-cnnsoan ladies of ihe town. 
She is the wife of the headmaster of the 
local high school 


of Mr. Maaeekji 
Sorabji, pleader, and ex-chairman of the 
municipality of Cannanore, Malabar, is the 
first Parsi lady in South India to be 


Miss. A. «T. Watch a, b. a. (Hons) the first 
Parsi lady graduate of the Kernatak College, 
Dharwar, who passed her B. A. Examination 
with second class honours this year. 


Mrs. M. Sorabji 
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Miss L. Kanmnia 


member of the district educational council. 


appointed Special Magistrate of the bench 
of magistrate in Camianore. 

Mrss. L. Rvmunni, has been nominated by 
the Governments of Madras to be a member 
of the Bellary Municipal Council. 

Mrs. J. S. Justin, has been appointed 


Tinnevelly. 

Mrs. Teiottakat Janaki a mm a, Trichur 
is the fiirst lady to’ be' appointed Honorary 
Bench Magistrate in Cochin State. Coming 
of a respectable family, with high connec¬ 
tions, she fully deserves the honour 
conferred upon ber by the government. 













THE POHEIGN MEDICAL BUREAUCRACY AND THE DUFIES 
OF THB MEDICAL PROFESSION IN INDIA. 

By DR* SIR NILRATAN SIRCAR m.a., m.i) M o. i*. i* 


T his is an age of congresses and confer¬ 
ences, in other words, of social deliber¬ 
ation, as a means to social action. 
But in India throughout the ages a conference 
or Parisat has meant something more than 
this. Even the Tidyas (sciences), including the 
Ayurveda itself, appear to have originated in 
conferences, parisats and sangams, assembled 
in some forest retreat or some ancient seat 
of learning. Indeed, the medical sastras contain 
records of some of these assemblies where 
sages gathered from all parts of India from 
Balkh to Benares, from Taxila to Koshala 
under the presidency ofBhagavan Atreya, the 
reputed founder of the Charaka School of 
Medicine. 

But never was a conference more neces¬ 
sary to medical men than at the present 
i moment, wheir so many grave and momentous 
pioblems, on which hang the issues of life 
and death for our people, demand an anxious 
consideration. The Reception Committee have 
already drawn your attention to some of 
the more prominent questions bearing on 
the position of the medical profession in 
India in relation to the state, to the organi¬ 
sation of scientific research and study, to 
public health and sanitary administration and 
to medical ethics. The foremost of these 
is undoubtedly that of public health and sani¬ 
tation, a problem whieh has been often discussed 
in recent years in India and abroad from an 
angle of vision other than what may claim 
to be national and Indian. These movements— 
foreign as they were in inception-—represented 
the pressure of world opinion acting on the 
medical and hygienic situation in this country. 
Some of the 4 missions” are of momentous 
significance, but their usefulness would have 
been greatly increased if they had brought home 
to the Indian administration its grievous 
failure to deal with the mass of preventive 
death and sickness in the country by an 
intensive plan of campaign. The statistics 
of preventible mortality and sickness in India 
were indeed dismal and even more so was 
the provision in * the medical and sanitation 
budgets as against the mortality figures {and 
this in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 


well-meaning but helpless ministers in the 
provinces). All this would have constituted 
an outstanding reproach to any civilised 
administration professing a high standard of 
efficiency* The facts were shocking to the 
International conscience and some relief 
was necessary. That was provided by placing 
the ignorant and ill-conditioned Indian in 
the dock at the bar of civilized humanity. 
The picture was drawn in lurid colours, 
presenting a fifth of the human race as in 
bondage to evil customs and unnatural 
practices, and as a standing “menace” to 
the rest of the world. Some of our foreign 
mentors charged India with the guilt 
of spreading plagues and pestilences which 
are the scourge of mankind, forgetting that in 
the history of epidemics, from Syphilis (Feranga 
Roga) in the sixteenth century to Influenza 
in the twentieth, the “coloured” peoples of the 
East have often, boon decimated by diseases 
of foreign importation— fogetting also that 
in all contacts of “civilised” with “backward 
and primitive” peoples the former have been 
the carriers not only of the germs of vice 
but also of the germs of that social malaise 
which through an insidious decline of fertility 
has carried off most of the primitive stocks 
from the face of the earth. Again the social 
hygienists condemned the majority of Indians 
as carrying the poison of venereal diseases 
in their veins, forgetting their own statistics 
in this respect. 

As for Leprosy, that universal scourge of 
mankind, of which there is seeming evidence 
even in prehistoric relics, though fortunately 
it has disappeared in many western countries, 
there is a grim humour in charging India on 
this score in utter forgetfulness of the fact that 
India has been instrumental in saving man¬ 
kind from this fell disease or at’ any rate 
in procuring substantial relief; for, the 
much-vaunted recent advances in its treatment 
actually derived their : inspiration and were 
but a scientific extension of the indigenous 
Indian practices based on Indian medical 
treatises. • 

In fact, all the evidence goes to show 
that the social and economic disturbances 
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Wdoh have followed in the wake of 
western civilisation, breaking in upon natural 
or primitive stocks and upon communal 
organisations based on a plan of simple out¬ 
door living, has led to a deterioration of the 
Indian constitution with loss of staying 
power—the power to resist and to 
recuperate. The increasing pressure on 
the soil of an increasing agricultural 
population, together with the economic 
destitution of the artisan classes exposed to 
a ruthless competition with the forces of 
modern machinery and capitalism, is no 
doubt the ultimate cause of this loss of 
staying power, as evidenced by the pheno¬ 
menal excess in our mortality and sickness 
rates ; and in some paits of the country, 
ms the Bengal delta, the neglect of the old 
irrigation system, aggravated by colossal 
blunders of embankment and railway align¬ 
ment, appears to have been responsible for 
turning a land of peace and plenty into a 
home of shirk want and fell disease; 

But if thjs is the situation in India, it should 
not be a hopeless one. It is amenable to 
administrative and legislative remedies. A sani¬ 
tary campaign must go hand in hand with a 
well-conceived scheme of agrarian and 
industrial reform. A co-ordinated policy like 
this can be carried to a successful issue only 
by a national and nationally-minded govern¬ 
ment Both the Hindu and Mohammedan * 
administrators of old gave a better l 
account of their stewardship. It was s 
no less a British statesman than Lord f 
Ampthill, who in opening the King Institute t 
of preventive medicine in Madras declared f 
that “the great law-giver Manu was one of e 
the greatest sanitary reformers the world v 
has ever seen.” But judge the sanitary 
campaign of our modern law-givers and n 
administrators by any modern standard of q 
efficiency in the prevention, elimination or si 
reduction of epidemic diseases or in going d 


if to Malta, like charity, 

1 of sins. . , . : 

j The secret of this unfortunate situation fa 
r not hard to read. An alien tmteoship of 
e ft people’s life and fortune is almost a 
g contradiction in terms. Sanitation, like 
o education, is a social business .and can be 
i successfully conducted and administered' only 
1 by a social agency which is an Organic 
e member of the society itself; witness the 
o Bengal Co-operative Antimalarial Society, 
f the Bengal Health Association and the 
d Bengal Social Service League and similar or- 
f ganisations in other provinces. Principal Bams- 
- botham has perceived this truth in the spher< 
s of higher education. It is equally axiomatk 
, in the sphere not merely of medical educatior 
1 but also of medical and sanitary administra 
I tion. For among the governing factors in al 
sanitary reforms and movements are the socia 
■ and the economic conditions of life, the en* 
vironment, material as well as moral, and abov< 
all, the psychology of the people and an aliei 
administration, out of touch with these living 
realities, will either run counter to them am 
be brought up against a dead wall of irremov 
able and irremediable social ’facts or, wear} 
of fighting half-understood obstacles in the 
path, grow funky and timid and fight shj 
of all social legislation even in the hesi 
interests of the people’s fives and health 
Sometimes indeed the mischief does not stop 
there. It goes on breeding * jealousy and 
suspicion and, in the last phase an intolerance 
even to madness and a sanitary administra¬ 
tion, whose raison d'etre is the service of the 
people, may even end by grudging a health 
exhibition under popular auspices for the 
people’s education in public health. 

The same spirit of unpardonable official 
non-co-operation is in evidence when the 
question turns on organising medical and 
sanitary research under the responsible 
direction of Indian officers, and yet the 


to their root causes and in seeking to 
extirpate them and you will find for the 
most part half measures, halting and diffident 
steps, desultory attempts, turnings back and 
tei^yersations, all. indicating a lack of 
sympathy if not positive apathy, and more 
or less a paralysis of the will which eagerly 
seeks pretexts for inaction and sees lions 
in the path. And this non-possumus 
attitude is accompanied by an alacrity to 
shift the burden of responsibility on to non- 
remediable social forces and non-accessible 
historic agencies. For the rest, an appeal 


Indian is nowise wanting in capacity for such 
work; witness the remarkable results achieved 
by many Indians working under, great diffi¬ 
culty and also by the purely Indian installations 
of scientific research like the Bose Insti¬ 
tute, and the Science College instituted by 
the late Taraknath Palit and Bashbehary 
Chose of loving memory, in the Calcutta 
University, both for training men and 
investigating scientific facts and phenomena 
Nothing is more demoralising than a situation 
in which the natural master and servant 
change their places,—even the Biblical parabk 
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knows nothing of; this species of the 
“unprofitable stewards.” 

It is futile to Apect a vigorous gtewth 
of the faculty of eftentific research under the 
coW shaie of aliei authority that has only 
a sneer of indifference, ’ if not of jealousy, 
for genuine merit in the aspiring subordinate. 
The natural apprehension seems to be that 
a'meritorious Indian in subordinate capacity, 
if .encouraged, may raise his head too high by 
.perseverence and devotion to scientific work. 

But in India we labour under a double 
disadvantage. The medical bureaucracy is not 
only alien, but it is also recruited primarily 
for the military as opposed to the civil 
administration. And this makes any expansion 
in the organisation of medical and sanitary 
services to the country, any reforms in the 
constitution of the bureaucratic Medical 
Service exceedingly difficult, if not hopeless. 
To perpetuate and strengthen this anoma¬ 
lous and injurious system inspite of the 
unanimous protest of the profession and the 
peopltrs representatives in the legislatures 
'constitutes a grievous wrong. The ostensible 
grounds viz. the provision of a war reserve 




will 

knowledge : and' warm' ,• 
dm qm non .• •. ; 1 

Bat vested interests are 
and nail any reform in this direcSdu 
for an ounce of concession they demand 
a ton of additional privilege. And ’often 
the privilege* begins apace, though the 
concession, like wisdom, lingers, and may 
even fail to appear, as in the case of some 
chairs in a Medical College which were 

promised liberation from the grip of the 
Military Service. 

If an over-centralised administration in 
alien hands is a material handicap, the 
proposed Central Council of Medical Registra¬ 
tion is likely to aggravate the situation still 
further by depriving the Provincial Councils 
and Universities and Medical Councils of their 
freedom of action and their power of local varia¬ 
tion and adaptation. Such a council is bound 
under existing conditions to draw the chains 
of central authority tighter still. As in every 
other sphere of legislation, an increase in 
centralisation before the transfer of responsi¬ 
bility to the people must necessarily delay 


§ and also of European medical attendance 
* t(k European Civil officers and their families, 
cannot bear examination even for a moment. 
The military department should find a reserve 
and the civil branch should be made free from the 
encroachments of the military medical officers. 
Vacancies in the educational and sccientific 
posts should be filled up by selection, whereas 
for general medical and sanitary administra¬ 
tion there should be separate services recruit¬ 
ed by open competition in India. As for 
the needs of the European civil officers and 
their families, there is no difficulty in the 
cities where there is no dearth of European 
medical practitioners. As regards the mofussil, 
an Indian Government may be excused for 
not agreeing to sacrifice the vital and 
material interests of medical ad mini s- 


that transfer. 

The objections to the contemplated Bill 
are manifold. Enormous powers are to be 
given to the Central Council—powers of 

inspection, of regulation and of discipline 
which will curtail the freedom of local 
development, of initiation and variation, which 
are of the utmost importance in a vast and 
diversified sub-continent with provinces as big 
and populous as the United Kingdom, 
not all in the same stage of growth. But 
the powers of the proposed council will be 
comprehensive, the constitution narrow and 
unrepresentative and its composition pre¬ 
dominantly bureaucratic ; for it will have 
a nominated president, nominated members 
forming more than two-fifths of its entire strength, 
in strange contrast with the British Medical 


tration as well as those of national 
medical talent for the sake of gratifying a 
sentiment, however natural, of a “micros¬ 
copic minority.” It is indispensable that all the 
civil medical services at least should be 
Indianised. If we want an intensive campaign 
against the death-dealing agencies that are 
rampant in the land, if we want a zealous, 
whole-hearted indefatigable prosecution of a 
national policy working for the eradication 
of preventable diseases and suffering, the 
medical and sanitary administration must be 
handed over to the sons of the soil, who will 


Council, and the regulations will be subject 
to the approval of the Governor-General 
—all this ensuring full Governmental control. 
Neither the academic and scientific elements 
nor the independent professional element will 
be adequately represented and the diverse 
interests of the services, of the si students an 
of the independent profession will be left 
to the care of an unrepresentative 
chamber. Besides the position of the 
provincial authorities will be most anomalous 
and unreal and hardly compatible with any 
scheme of provincial autonomy. 
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It is high time that an All-India medical 
association on a widely representative basis— 
a deliberative body which will help in informing 
and organising collective opinion and in 
formulating social and administrative policies, 
"-should be started. Such a body, if it had 
existed, -could have done yeoman service 
in regard to much of the social legislation 
now on the anvil, viz,, the child marriage 
and consent bills. 

This conference, indigenous in inception 
and animated with the instinct not of 
self-approbation of a monopolistic service 
but of self-dedication in the temple of 
natioiial service must bring to its task 
a collective sense of responsibility no less 
than a burning faith and conviction in 
deliberating on the groat problems of health 
and life in India , supplying by their own 
alertness and vigilance that lack of initiation 
and correcting by their own intimate touch 
with living conditions that unreality which 
are the characteristic mark of the manage¬ 
ment of one people’s life and fortune by 
another. Our responsibilities are therefore 
tremendous, but they are responsibilities of 
adult life, in other words, of conscious self- 
determination and self-help. 

Some of these responsibilities may now be 
more concretely defined. Take, for instance, the 
question of medical education. The paucity of 
scientifically trained medical men in India—there 
being, only 1 in about 10,000 of the population 
even in the most advanced districts—is a stand¬ 
ing bar to the extension of medical relief and 
progress of research work and sanitation. The 
demand for medical training is acute and 
insistent, but the existing facilities are wholly 
insufficient. We may cry ourselves hoarse but 
the authorities are deaf in regard to these 
life-saving measures. However, the rapid 
multiplication of facilities of the right sort 
in properly equipped institutions devolves, 
therefore, as a primary responsibility on the 
medical profession. This calls for self- 
sacrificing zeal and patient labour of love, 
which indeed have been forthcoming in a 
remarkable manner all over India, but the 
costly equipments that are wanted cannot be 
easily provided unless the university as well as 
the Goverment, help and concentrate their 
efforts in improving the medical institutions in 
order to make the scientific foundation of 
medical training as deep and as broad as 
possible. As regards the curriculum the old 
world dissociation of mathematics from medical 
Studies should not be perpetuated in any higher 


medical course of studies. A training in 
some of the methods of mathematical analysts 
and statistical technique is now becoming 
increasingly necessary for the physiologist, 
the biologist, the student of medicine, the 
public health officer, as for the economist and 
the sociologist. The case of bio-physics and 
bio-chemistry is even moro imperative. 
Research professorships and post-graduate 
scholarships should be provided in higher 
medical colleges. In the appointment of 
teachers all considerations of vested interests 
and service claims should be ignored and 
selections should be made only on the 
ground of efficiency and competence from 
the profession, preference being given to 
candidates with creditable records in research 
work. 

The teaching in the medical schools should 
be improved by the introduction of scientific 
subjects in the curriculum and the extension 
of the course to five years. 

These institutions for medical education in 
India have certain responsibilities towards the 
ancient culture of the land, Hindu as well 
as Islamic. The Hindu medical Shastms, 
their remarkably extensive materia medica 
and even their systematic though imperfect 
therapeutics have undeniable claims on the 
attention of the Indian profession. The 
system was no doubt imperfect in character, 
but all science began in empiricism and 
practical technique. In the case of Hindu 
medicine this empiricism succeeded in 
elaborating some scientific (or pre-sci entitle) 
concepts of great significance, such as the cel 1, 
the nerve fibre, the sensory and motor 
conductors, the germ cell etc, and in reaching 
many practical results in medicine of which we 
are justly proud. The Yunani medical system 
had also a remarkable history from early 
Greco-Syrian sources to the famous Bagdad 
and Basora Schools, the preceptors of mediaeval 
Europe, and from there to the flourishing 
Tibia of the 14th and 15th centuries in 
Persia, Turkey, India and other countries. There 
should be chairs for these subjects in 
the colleges. 

The present-day medical research in 
India is in a position to take up, by 
the application of modern scientific 
methods, the story of medical inves¬ 
tigations in ancient India, This does not 
imply any unbridgeable breach of continuity, 
carrying on as it does, the progress from the 
old imperfect methodology to the quantita- - 
tively precise methodology of our day, and 
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our medical practice should incorporate 
whatever dements of value there may be 
in the indigenous practice, lifting them up 
te the plane of modern science by the 
application of scientific technique, as was 
done in the instance of leprosy. To do this 
thoroughly and efficiently we must give up 
the attitude of exclusiveness, the touch-me- 
not spirit and put ourselves en rapport 
with the genuine -living representatives of tho 
ancient medical art 

The limits of our co-operation with the 
practitioners of these pre-scientific systems of 
medicine raise’ an important question of 
medical ethics which we cannot afford to leave 
unsettled in the interests of medical relief 
to our people in the conditions as they exist 
today. Apart from the genuine merit of 
their therapeutics, the paucity and inadequacy 
of our number, amounting only to about 1 in 
10000 of the population, necessitates the enlis¬ 
ting of the service of practitioners of these 

schools for the huge task of medical 

•relief. We should not forget the fact that we 
are only about 23000 registered practitioners 
at present apd the people number 320 

millions scattered in 700000 villages. So long 
as iye cannot directly attend the whole 
Vpulation by our agency, should we not 
lend a helping hand to the honourable and 
educated men of both the indigenous schools 
who have consecrated their lives to the 
service of suffering humanity and give them 
such access, as is possible, to our modern 

science and technique—as also the guidance 
of our modern knowledge and enlightenment ? 

Cognate to this is what may be regarded 
as the fundamental responsibility of the 
Indian medical man towards tho Indian 
society of today. That society has inherited 


various factors that contribute to an exces¬ 
sive child and maternal mortality, the effect 
of t our marriage customs • on our vitality and 
fecundity and the degree of innutrition or 
mal-nutrition resulting from our dietary 
customs and their relation to different dis¬ 
eases. These and similar other problems too 
numerous to mention, have te be scientifically 
investigated and, if possible, quantitatively 
determined. And the results will give the 
exact line of guidance to our social reformer 
and legislator, just as the medical inspection 
of our student population, more specially 
if it should be directed to finding not merely 
physical constants but also psycho-physical 
correlations by a careful system of co¬ 
ordinated physical and psychical measure¬ 
ments, will be fruitful of direction to our 
educational organiser and reformer. 

This scientific living is tho function of a 
living society in our scientific ago. We 
must, therefore, overhaul the very foundations 
of our habits and life, individual as well as 
social, and orientate them to modem living 
conditions. In this great social task a scienti¬ 
fically trained Indian medical man will be tho 
guide, friend and philosopher. He must 
fit himself to be the enlightened conscience 
of tho community', the high priest of social 
regeneration, the social legislator par 
excellence in this era of scientific humanism. 
But his will be no alien aloofness or apathy, 
no sneer of self-sufficiency, no arrogance of 
self-righteousness; his will be the chastened 
frame of a humble and contrite spirit, taking 
upon himself the sins of the ignorant and 
the misguided and holding himself to bo 
the keeper of his brother’s conscience. In the 
knowledge that we are all members of one 
another, bis will be a conscious human fellow¬ 


certain habits and habitudes which are ill- 
adapted to our present changed surroundings 
and are widely destructive of healthy tissues 
in the social organism. It is the primary 
duty of the Indian medical and sanitary 
experts to investigate these social problems 
by methods of exact measurement, viz., the 


ship to which there is no outcaste, 
individual or nation, and above all, his will 
be the reverence that becomes the student of 
the mystery of life. 

[ Address delivered as chairman of the reception 
committee, All-India Medical Conference, Caleutta, 




Trapping Wild Elephants 

Trapping wild /Indian elephants is a regularly 
organized business in the native state of Mysore. 

A vast wild-elephant preserve, a hundred miles 
from the state capital, lias been set aside to raise 
the tuskers. At least once a year there is a jungle 
round-up. 



The ditch discourages an organized attempt to up¬ 
root the fence, which, probably would crash if an 
entire herd could run into it. 

From the stockade, a long and broad avenue 
is cleared through the jungle, the undergrowth 
being piled along the edges to encourage the ele¬ 
phants to keep to the open path. Four to six 
hundred natives of the district usually are enlisted 
as beaters, and a herd of tame work elephants is 
brought- down. 
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The Pit tliat Guards the Stockade against Attack 
by the Wild Herd : the Deep Ditch is Revetted 
with Sticks to Further Discourage Any Attempt 
at Rushing the Wall 




The Arrival of a wily Old Tusker at the Round-Up 
Scene 

An enormous stockade, built of logs driven into 
the ground and chained together, is erected in a 
junde clearing. Inside the fence a deep ditch, 
care hilly revetted with sharpened poles, is dug 
around the clearing, except in front of the gates. 


Half-Tamed Young Elephants in the Stockade 

The beaters, distributed around miles of territory 
start their work, beating drums .and pans, firing 
guns and fire-works, and making as much noise 
as possible. The startled elephants in the jungle 
begin to mill about, until they find in one quarter 
there is no noise, so they head in that direction. 
The gathering herd eventually stumbles on the 
cleared roaa-way and takes to it until they reach 
the stockade gate and pass through it The watch¬ 
ers, hidden in near-by trees, release the catch and 
the gate falls, barring escape of the herd. 

As the captured wild animals as calm down, the 
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A WiJd One Being hod to Water 


gate is opened and a troop of wily old taskers, 

able to fight if need be, and trained for th<? 

Avork, inarch in and surround the nearest 

animal, forcing him out away from his mates. 
()nee outside, he . is shoved and pushed arround 
until he reaches a picket tree, when natives attach 
hobbles and chains and tie him up to get used to 
captivity. One by one the entire wild herd is 

treated in the same manner. Some fight, some 
are stubborn and lie down and refuse to move, 
while others quickly accept the new order of things 
and yield, 

For several days the captives are kept chained 
to trees. Then they are yoked one by one to tame 
elephants and led down to water, and permitted 
to take a dust or mud bath. The same training 
goes on day after day until they become sufficiently 
broken to be worked alone. 

Popular Mechanics, October 


Long-Lost Drawings by Goethe 

Germany has made a curious discovery revealing 
the skid of the poet Goethe as an artist. After 
more than a century, art connoisseurs have Mnd 
a forgotten sketch-book made by him during a 



A Newly Disoove^d Drawing Made By The Poet 



Another of Goethe’s Poetic Landscapes 
Both of the pictures here reproduced through Die 
Woche of Berlin are from a sketch-book made by 
the poet Goethe more than a hundred years ago, 
and only now brought to light 


winter journey from Weimar to Jena m 1807, 
when he was fifty-eight years old. He called it 
his “Little Book of Travel, Amusement and Con¬ 
solation.” and it is filled with wash-drawings of 
real artistic merit. 

Die Wdche says. “We may justly call this 
little book a wholly unknown volume of Goethe’s 
poems done in landscapes.” 

Poplars by the river, a castle on a hill, anything 
with a poetic atmosphere seemed to give the poet 
inspiration for a picture, llis new-found drawings 
are preserved in the Goethe Museum at Weimar. 

Literary Digest , August 25 


Ur Tombs Reveal Ancient Sacrificial Customs 

Fifty-nine servitors of a king and queen who 
died more than 5,000 years ago,- were killed to 
serve their master and mistress m the next world, 
it was disclosed recently wheri the joint expedi¬ 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania and the 
British Museum dug into the royal tombs of Ur of 
the Chaldees, better known as the home city of 
the patriarch Abraham. The king and queen whoso 
retainers were slaughtered to serve them in death 
were the Sumerian rulers, Mes-Kalam-Dug and 
Queen Shub-Ad. Soldiers of the guard woman of 
the harem l men and women servants, grooms, 
wagon drivers, harpists, and even two children, 
probably pages at court, were the victims, as well 
as six oxen and two asses. The discovery of the 
tombs is the greatest find yet made in the exca¬ 
vation of the ancient civilization of the Euphrates, 
and because of the far .greater antiquity, equals il 
it does not surpass anything found in Egypt. 

Apart from the importance of the objects and 
the discovery of the sacrificial custom of killing a 
ruler’s household, . the excavators disclosed in the 
tomb entrance a true ' arch of baked bricks, th* 
oldest example of this form of construction. 

Popular Mechanics , October 





Artist’s Eeoonstruction of tire Slabber of the Royal SousehoM of King? Jfes-Kalam-Dug of Ur, to Provide 
Attendants jot the King and Queen Shub-Ad in the Next World; the University of Pennsylvania-Britjeh 
Museum Expedition Found tire Tombs White Excavating Ur of the Chaldees 
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* Abating the Garbage Nuisance 

How to take refuse away from the door.. in the 
Reediest, most inconspicuous way ; how to haul 
it without annoying the passer-by r now to get rid 








Down By The River—Before Incinerator Days 
The old garbage dump in the ou* skirts of Charl¬ 
eston. west Virginia—a hideous spot like those 
still disfiguring many of our otherwise beautiful 
cities 

of it without creating nuisance: and how to achieve 
all of this cheaply—that is the problem. 

Long ago, the disposal plant at Fourth, near 
Nuremberg, Germany, for instance, and that at 
Rotterdam, embowered themselves in fruit trees 
and flowers, and visitors to the plants picked mses 
ancl strawberries in the garden. 




Furnace Room of A Garbage Incinerator 


“The creation at Sausalito, California of Garbage 
Park, jutting out into Han Francisco Bay, is an 
effort to nuifce garbage more respectable. 

The garbage mixed with rubbi -h is deposited 
hi three-foot layers and covered wi$v some porous 
but light excluding material,' under which it quickly 
oxidizes. By this means Beattie has turned gullies 
into playground and building sites. 

• ‘‘The municipal piggery is another way use to 
get rid of kitchen wastes. WoTcestor, Massaohuetts, 
has long liad one, keeping as many as five thousand 
swine. - 

“Incineration, on the other hand, is constantly 
gaining ground.” 


Ashes from burnt garbage often .contain a high 
percentage of potash, valuable as fertilizer. 

Charleston, boasts a plant, though small in its 
severity-ton capacity, that yields neither Odour nor 
smoke, and is so attractive ..that the town considers 
it a show spot. “The ladies 5 - were largely instrumen¬ 
tal in bringing this plant to Charleston. Most, of it 



After The Incinerator was Installed 
The same spot as shown above as it appears now 
that Charleston has an incinerator plant tor the 
disposal of its garbage 

is built below the level of the road. Rubbish and 
garbage together are dropt down an. inclined plane 
into the bin, the bottom of which is the top of a 
hot-air chamber. The vapors and fumes produced 
by the warming refuse in the bin are drawn into 
the furnace so forcibly by blast blowers that, no 
odours escape. Hern they produce heat so intense 
that solid materials, even metals, are soon reduced 
to ashes. Working only two eight-hour shifts six 
days a week, the plant can produce a teinpomturc 
of 1,700 to 1,900 degrees in the combustion chamber. 
Animal carcases, dumped separately Irom the. 
garbage, are consumed in a fraction of the ordi¬ 
narily taken for cremation. 


Martyrs Of Science 

“‘Gas Kills Noted Burgeon. 5 Buried in the 
news columns, a few months ago, appeared that 
heading, with a brief announcement of the death, 
in Manchester, England, of Dr. Sidney Rawson 
Wilson, distinguished surgeon and anaesthetist. . 

“For years Doctor Wilson had experimented 
with anaesthetics to develop one . winch would 
prolong that ‘border’ state in which a. t patient, 
though* losing all feeling, still retains consciousness. 
Success seemed at hand. The only way thoroughly 
to test his results was to experiment on lumself. 
He adjusted the gas-mask over his face—and died. 

, “Many experimenters have tried the effects of 
poisons on themselves. In tests conducted by Dr. 
Linn J. Boyd to determine how much of the poisons 
of insects the human body can. absorb without 
serious suffering, fifty students m the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College volunteered, to take 
daily doses in capsules of poisons of spiders, bees, 
and other insects, over a period of six months. 
Fortunately the result were not disastrous, and a 
valuable contribution was made to medical 
knowledge. ■ . , . 

“No single act of heroisin during the great war 
surpassed that of Miss Mary Davies, Welsh 









gleanings m 



Di\ Hideyo Noguchi 
lie fell in the Avar on disease 



Sleep-starved For Science 
In the bed is Dr. N. F. Fisher of the University 
\ of Chicago, asleep after staving awake five days 
and four nights to study the effects of proton 
* ted sleeplessness. The assistant is learning 
every detail of his physical condition by 
use of the appropriate instruments 



' Vivisected 

This is .1. B. S. Ilaldane, one of the most famous 
living British scientists who underwent vivisection 
to help surgeons learn how to treat diabetes 


bacteriologist, who died in France a few weeks 
ago. She deliberately inoculated herself with 
gas-gangrene germs to test a remedy for the terrible 
malady which killed thousands of soldiers in the 
early war days. 

“At this moment Sir Henry Hind, the world’s 
leading authority on Parkinson’s disease, is slowly 
dying in London, the victim of this mysterious 
creeping paralysis which he has tried lor years 
to cure. Through liis own experiences as a sufferer 
lie is discovering new facts about the dread disease. 
Twenty years ago Sir Henry had the nerves of 
his left arm severed, in order to study the 
problem of paralysis first hand.” 

“Sir Patrick Manson took his life in his hands 
to prove that malaria was not a solely climatic 
disease. Importing malarial mosquitoes, he exposed 
himself to them in London and developed a severe 
illness,of the disease. Happily, he was able to 
cure himself. 

‘‘Every one should know the thrilling story of 
Dr. Jesse Lazear, the heroic American who, thirty 
years ago, gave his life to prove that yellow fever 
is contagious only because its germ is carried by a 
certain kind of mosquito. Dr. Lazear exposed 
himself to such a mosquito bite aqd died of ’yellow 
jack.’ But largely through his self-sacrifice, the 
scourge of yellow fever no longer threatens the 
human race. 











A PHILOSOPHICAL: WHITER ACCUSED OF PLAGIARISM 

To 

The Editor, 


The Modem Review 

Dear Sir, 

I shall be very much obliged if you will 
kindly publish the following in your esteemed 
journal. 

I submitted my thesis on “Indian Psycho¬ 
logy of Perception” to the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity for Prerachand Roychand Studentship in 
October, 1922, and was awarded a studentship 
in the same year. The second, third, and 
fourth instalments of the thesis, were subse¬ 
quently submitted by me in December, 1923, 
October, 1924, and October, 1925. On the 
completion of my thesis I was awarded the 
Mount Medal by the University of Calcutta 
in 1925. The whole of my thesis was 
examined by Prof. S. Radhakrishnan and 
Prof. Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya. For 
the last one year, I have been recasting my 
thesis for publication; and only a month 
ago, 1 was surprised to notice that I had been 
already anticipated by one of my venerable 
examiners, Prof. S. Radhakrishnan of the 
Calcutta University. Numerous passages 
from my thesis have been bodily incorporated 


in his renowned book, Indian Philosophy 
Vol II , which was published as late as 1927, 
(the preface being dated December, 1926), Some 
of these passages have been printed in 
small type in the body of his work and in 
foot-notes to indicate the specialised know¬ 
ledge of the great'scholar, while others have 
been incorporated into, and printed with 
his text in the same type. Obviously, he 
wants to pass them off as his own, 
since he has not cared to acknowledge 
their source. Besides, he has summarised 
certain chapters of my thesis in his own 
admirable way without even taking the 
trouble of changing my language. Perhaps 
the renowned Professor does not know that 
before the publication of his book, some 
portions of my thesis from which he has 
freely borrowed without acknowledgment 
had already appeared in print. For the 
enlightment of the public I subjoin from the 
published and unpublished portions of my 
thesis some examples of the learned Professor’s 
plagiarism, and I would request you to allow 
me, on a future occasion, to give further 
proofs of his unacknowledged borrowings. 

Meerut College Yours Faithfully 

Dec. 20,1928. Jadimath Sinha 


PARALLEL PASSAGES 


Extracts from my thesis submitted to the Calcutta 
University for I\ R. S. in October, 1922. 

L "The self can know itself only through its 
reflection in the mind modified into the form of the 
object.” (Published in the Meerut College Magazine , 
Vol XV. No 3; January, 1924 p. 94). 

2. Vachasmtimisra holds that the self can 
know itself, only when attention, is entirely with¬ 
drawn front the mental function in which the self 
is reflected, and wholly concentrated on the reflec¬ 
tion of the self in the pure intelligence-stuff of the 


mind( gffet?*).” (Published in the Meerut College 

Mamxim, January. 1924, p. 94). 

3. ‘‘The self in its pure essence, is the object 
of self-apprehension, and the pure intdligeme-stuff 
of the mind which takes in the reflection of the 
self and is modified into its form is the subject 
of self-apprehension. 




(Tattwavaisaradi, III, 35.)” (Published in the 
Meerut College Magazine, January, 1924, pp. 94—95), 


Extracts from Prof. S. Radhakrishnan \s Indian 
Philosophy , Vol //, first published in 1927. 

1. “The purusa can know itself only through 
its reflection in the buddhi, modified into the form 
of the object.” (In small type, p. 299.), 

2. “According to Yacaspati, the self can know 
itself only when attention is entirely withdrawn 
from the mental function in which the self is 
reflected, and is w r holly concentrated on the reflec¬ 
tion of the self in the sattva nature of buddhi.” 
(In small type, p. 299). 


3. "In this act the subject of self-apprehension 
is said to be buddhi in its sattva nature, rendered 
consciousness by receiving the reflection of purusa 
in it; and the object is the self in its purity. 

TattvavaisUram, IV (?). 35.” (In small type, 

[Though in actual wording there is not a great 
similarity in these two parallel passages, the two 
sentences preceding it and the four sentences 
succeeding it appear very much like each other.' 
So this passage also in Indian Philosophy (Vol IP 
may owe its origin to the same source i 
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4. “Vyasa says in his Yoga-Bhashya that the 4. “ Vyasa holds that the self cannot .be totoira 
elf cannot be manifested or known by the intelli- by the buddhi m which it is reflected, but it is 
enee-stuff of the mind in which the self is reflected, the self which knows itself through its reflecaon 
g the mind is unconscious ; it is the self which in the pure nature of budohi. (ju M, ML oak 
nows itself through its reflection in the pure (In small type, p. 299). 

itolligence-stuff of the mind. 

m I (Vyasa-Bhashya, 111.35)” 

lublished in the Meerut College Magazine, January, 

924, p. 95). 

5. "Thus,, according to Vijimnabhikshu. the 5. "Vijnanabhiksu thinks that the self knows 

olf knows itself through the reflection, in itself, itself through the reflection in itself of the mental 
f the mental mode, which takes m the reflection modification, which takes in the reflection of the 
f the self and is modified into its form, just as it self and is modified into its form, even as it knows 

nows an external, object e. g. a jar through the an external object through the reflection in itself 

eflection, m itself, of the mental mode or psychic of the mental modification which assumes the form 

unction which assumes the form of the object. of the object” (Yogavartika, III. 35)” (In small 

5swrc* 1 type ’ p * 2 ")* 


(Yogavartika, III, 35)” (Published in the Meerut 
College Magazine . January, 1924, p. 95). 

6. "But how does he avoid self-contradiction, 
f the self knows itself through the reflection, in 
Itself, of the mental mode which assumes the form 
)f the self ? He says that there is no contradiction 
in the cognition of the self by the self, inasmuch 
is the self is ‘essentially self-luminous. (Published 
in the Meerut College Magazine . January, 1924, 
P.95). 

7. “Vijnanabhikshu holds that the self .as 
determined or qualified by the mental mode, which 
i>s modified into the form of the self, is the knowing 
subject, and the self, in its pure essence, free 
from all determinations, is the known object 

(Yogavartika HI, 35.)” (Published in the Meerut 
College Magazine , January, 1924, p. 96). 

8. “According to the Bhatta Mimamsaka, the 

self is not manifested in every consciousness of an 
object; the object-consciousness is not 

always appropriated to the self. For instance, 
sometimes I know that ‘this is a jar,’ but 
I do not know that T know the jar’. So the 
Bhatta holds that though the self is mani¬ 
fested when an object is known, it is not 

manifested either as the subject or as the 
object () of this object-consciousness (fifajftfti), 
but along with this object-consciousness there is 
sometimes another distinct consciousness viz., self- 
consciousness of which the self is the object 

siffcrqT «r *r 

3 \ Shastradipika P. 482 

(Ch. S. S.) 

. Prabhakara is right in so far as the self is always 
implicitly involved m the consciousness of the not- 
selt or object; and the Bhatta Mimamsaka is 
l right in so for as the self is not always 


6. "Since the self is essentially self-luminous, 
it can know itself through the reflection in itself of 
the mental mode which assumes the form of the 
seif,” (In small type, p. 299). 


7. “Yiinanabhiksu regards the. self as deter¬ 
mined by the mental' mode which is modified into 
the form of the self as the subject, and the self m 
its pure essence as the object,” (In small type, p. 299). 

[The above seven sentences consecutively occur 
in a paragraph on page 299 of Indian Philosophy, 
vol. IJ. without, any intervening sentence. 
The author has referred only to those commentaries 
on yogasutras to which 1 referred in ray thesis. 
He has made verbal changes here and there m 
these sentences . This clearly shows that he had an 
intention to pass them off as his own.] 

8. "According to the. followers of Kumarila, 
the self is not manifested in every cognitive act. 
The object of consciousness is not always appro¬ 
priated by the self. One sometimes knows the object 
"this is a jar”, but one does not know that he 
knows the jar. While the self is not manifested as 
the subject or the object of,the object-consciousness 
(visaayavrtti ?), sometimes there occurs along with the 
object-consciousness another distinct consciousness, 
viz., self-consciousness (ahaihpratyaya), of which 
the self is the object. Prabhakara is right in holding 
that the subject is always involved in the conscious¬ 
ness of not-self, but it is not always explicitly 
manifested. It is manifested only in self-conscious¬ 
ness, which cannot be identified with object-con¬ 
sciousness. Self-consciousness marks a higher degree 
of conscious life than the mere consciousness of the 
object” 

[This entire paragraph occurs on p. 413 of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol II. in small type. The 
author does not give any reference here. The close 
similarity betwen these two long passages is really 
startling! How could they closely resemble each 
other, which interprete the doctrines of Kumarila 
and Prabhakara ? And still there is a fruitless 
to make slight changes here and tore 
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.„ manifested in the consciousness of 

ttfe not-self, but it is explicitly manifested 
only in self-consciousness or T-conseious- 
ttess which can not be identified with mere 
object-consciousness. Self-consciousness is certainly 
a higher degree of conscious life than the mere 
Consciousness of an object; it involves an additional 
factor of sdlf-approfiriation.” 

t (Published ifi the Meerut Cdttege Magazine, 

rmary, 1924, in tile same article, pp. 89—90J 
his is my owti interpretation of Kumarila and 
•abhakara’s doctrines of the preemption of the 
self. It is not a mere translation of a Sanskrit 
passage. 

All the above passages (items 1-8J occur in 
the chapter on Perception of the. self which was 
published without any change in the Meerut College 
Mngazme, January, 1924, from my thesis submitted 
to the Calcutta University in October, 1922, which 
was examined by Prof. Kadhakrishnan.) 

Extracts from the original manuscript of my 
thesis entitled '‘Indian Psychology of Perception 

e fol II). submitted to the Calcutta University in 
ocember, 1023, and examined by Prof. Radlui- 
Krishnan 


to . give the 
Originality. 


above extract an appearance of 


Extracts from Kadhakrishnan’s Indian Philo¬ 
sophy vol II first published in 1927. 


1. “If by ‘objectivity’ we mean that a cognition 
is produced by it, then objectivity would belong 
to the? sense-organs and other conditions which 
produce'a cognition. 

2. It is not possible for a property to . be 
produced in an object at a time when the object 
does not exist 

3. Apprehendedness is a property of the 
object; lienee it can never be produced in past and 
future objects, though they can be apprehended. 

(Vide Tarlmhhasa). 

4. The Bhatta argues that after the cognition 
is pnxluced, .there is produced in the object a 
peculiar condition known as 'cognisedness’ or 
'apprehendcdness '<jmiata ). just as ’ the action of 
cooking produces in rice the condition of cookedness. 
But this is a false analogy. In the case of. rice, 
we distinctly perceive cookedness in the rice in 
its being changed from lambda /Uncooked ricej to 
odam (cooked ricc^; but in the case of the object 
in question, we do not perceive any such cognised¬ 
ness . 

5. Then, again, just as when an object is 
cognised, there is produced in it a peculiar pro- 
perty called cognisedness , so when this cognisedness 
is known, there would be a cognisedness produced 
in that cognisedness also, and so on ad infinitum. 

0, If cognisedness bo regarded as self-luminous, 

: in order to avoid this regressus ad infinitum , then 
why should .you not admit, the self-luminosity or 
vself-cognisability of the cognition itself ? 

7. It may be argued that an object has 
existence extending over the past, the present, 
and the future; but when it is cognised, it is 
cognised as belonging to the present. 

8. And cognisedness is notliing but the condi¬ 
tion of the object determined by the present time ; 
and this being, an effect of the cognition is the 
‘mark’ for the inference of the cognition. 

9. But this argument is unsound, because by ‘the 
condition of the object determined by the present 


1. “If objectivity means that a cognition is 
produced by the object, then even sense organs and 
other conditions producing the cognition have to be 
regarded as objects. 

2. Again, it is not possible for a property to 
be produced in an object at a time when the object 
does not exist. 

3. Apprehendedness is a property of the objects, 
though it cannot be produced in past and future 
ones, which are also apprehended. 

4. The argument tliat the object acquires the 
new property of apprehendedness after the cognition 
is produced, even as the act of cooking produces in 
the rice the condition of cookedness, is unten¬ 
able, since we distinctly perceive cookedness 
in rice which changes from tandula (uncooked 
rice) to odana (cooked, rice)-while we do not perceive 
the property of cognisedness in the object. 


5. Besides, when an object is cognised, there 
is said to be produced in it a peculiar property 
called cognisedness, and so, when this cognisedness 
is known, there will be produced another cognised¬ 
ness, in that cognisedness and so on } ad infinitum. 

6. If cognisedness be regarded as self-luminous, 
to avoid infinite regress we may as .well admit that 
the cognition itself is self-luminous. 


7. It mayi be argued that an object has exist 
ence extending over the past, present and th 
future, and when it is cognised it. is cognised a 
belonging to the present. 

C Cognisedness is just the condition of th 
object determined by the present time, and fror 
the possession of this mark we infer the cognition. 

9. But it is not so, since determination by th 
present time belongs to the object and is nc 
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time’ we mean its condition qualified by that time; 
and this belongs to the object by its very nature ; 
and by cognition this condition is not produced, 
but only known. 

10. It may be argued that cognition is inferred 
from the, ‘cognition of objects’ ( 

TORI). If so, does ‘the cognition of objects’ 

( ) inhere in the self, or in the object ? It 

cannot inhere in the object, as it is unconscious. If 
it inheres in the self, then what other cognition is 
there, which is inferred from the cognition of 
objects ? 

11. It may be argued that what is inferred 
from the ‘cognition of objects’ is its cause in the 
shape of the action (i. o. cognitive act) of the ooyni- 
sar (Jhaifvytipara). But Sridhara asks,—‘Is this 
cause viz. the action of the cogniser (jnatrvyapara) 
eternal or not ? It is not eternal, then , what 
is the cause of the operation of the self, which is 
supposed to be the cause of cognition ? If the 
cause of this is the contact of the mind with the 
cogniser (or self), which is an auxiliary cause in 
the contact of the sense-organ with the object, then 
let all this contact be the cause of the cognition. 
What is the need of assuming an intermediate cause 
in the form of ‘the operation of the self’ or the 
activity of the cogniser (jnatpyjdpara) ? If. on the 
other hand, it is held that ‘the eogniser’s action’ 
is eternal*, and that the appearance of a cognition 
at certain times and not always is due to the opera¬ 
tion of the sense-organs and other accessory causes, 
then as these causes are sufficient to bring about 
the cognition, it is alsolutely useless to postulate 
the ‘action of the cogniser (jnatpy/npam). JV//a/ya- 
kandall pp. 96-98. 


12. “When an object is apprehended, what 
is the meaning of apprehetidsdnem from which 
the cognitive act is supposed to be inferable 
by the Bhatta Mimamsaka ? Is it a property of 
the object (arthidharma) ? Or is it a property of 
the cognition (jnfinadharma)? 

13. It cannot be a property of the object ; — 
cognisedness does not persist in the object at any 
other time than when it is cognised ; and more¬ 
over, when the object is cognised by a person,, its 
cognisedness appears, at that time as the ‘private 
property’ of the particular person ( xwfismharana- 
mshaya). 

14. Nor can the cognisedness of an object be a 
property of its cognition (jnlinadharmal as, the 
(instrumental) cognition or cognitive act of which it 
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produced by the cognition, but only apprehended 
by it. r 


10. If it is argued that the cognition is inferred 
from the M cognition of objects (vi^ayasa^vedan&nu- 
meyam jnanam), we may ask whether tie cognition 
inheres in the self or the object. It cannot ‘ reside 
in the object, which is unconscious. ■ If it is in 
the self, what is the cognition which & inferred 
from the cognition of objects V 


11. If it is argued that what is inferred from 
the cognition of objects is its cause in the shape of 
the action of the engineer (jnatrvyapara), then we 
may ask whether this cause is eternal or transitory. 
If the latter, wlyit is the cause for it V If it k 
due to the contact of the maims with the sell 
which aids the contact of the sense-organ with 
the object, then let all this be taken as the cause 
of the cognition. There is no need to assume an 
intermediate cause in the form of the self’s activity. 
If it is held that the action is eternal and the 
occasional appearance of cognitions is due to 
accessory causes, then, since these are sufficient 
to bring about the cognition, it is unnecessary to 
postulate the action of the self. (Sridhara Nmtifn- 
knndali pp. 6—98).” 

[ This entire paragraph appears in the foot¬ 
notes on pages 401—402 (Indian Philosophy , 
vol. II). None of these sentences like mine is 
a close translation of any Sanskrit, passage in 
Nynyakandalt. We must note three things here. 
In the first place, the first three passages are 
nowhere to be found in Nyamkandall , pp. 96-98 
to which the author has referred, 1 took them from 
Tarkabhasa and referred to it in my thesis which 
perhaps escaped the notice of the great author in 
a hurry. In the second place, the passages 
(4—11) occur in NyayakandaM on pages 96 - 97 and 
not on pages 96—98 to which the author has referred. 
But by mistake I gave that reference in my thesis, 
and somehow mysteriously this mistake of mine 
has found its way into the book of the learned author. 
In the third place,, only that Sanskrit passage which 
1 quoted from NyayakandaU m passage (10) has 
found its place in the book of the author, and no 
other passage has attracted his notice. The 
passage (11) in the .book is a summary of the 
corresponding passage in my thesis.] 

12. “Prabhacandra asks whether this appre- 
hendedness is a property of the object artha- 
dharrna) or of cognition (jnanadliartna). 


13, It cannot be the former, since it does not 
persist in the object at any other time than when it 
is cognised, and it appeal's also as the private 
possession of the cognising self. 


14, It cannot belong to cognitions, since 
the cognition, of which it may be .said to fee 
the property, is hot, according to Rumania, peicep- 
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is srnmosed to be a property, is absolutely imper¬ 
ceptible, according to the Bhatta, and that which is 
absolutely imperceptible can never be the substrata 
of the property of cognisedness.... 

15 But is this eognisedness of the nature o| 
consciousness (jnHna--swaMba\ or of the nature of 
an object ( arthmvabhnba >? If the former, then as 
consciousness it is unknown. - -It is foolish to argue 
that though the act of Cognition (karmajnfina) is 
not an object of perception, eognisodness, though 
of the nature of consciousness, is an object of per¬ 
ception."* 

It;. If (iugnisedness is of the nature of an object 
(arthmwa(Mba\ then it is nothing , but. the mani- 
festedness {artMprftkatya) of the object. 

17. But an object cannot be manifested, if the 
cognition, by which -it is manifested, is itself un- 
mAnifested. 

18. The eogniser (prctmMf), the instrumental 
cognition or cognitive act (pramUna), and the resul¬ 
tant cognition (pramiH) are as perceptible ns 
the object of cognition (prameya), for we distinctly 
perceive these factors of knowledge in our experi¬ 
ence. 


tible, and what is imperceptible cannot be the 
substratum of eognisodness, 


15. On the other hand, if the, w cognisedness, 
which is of the nature of knowledge (j nanas vabh5va) 
is perceptible, then even the cognition may be 
allowed to be perceptible. 

[This is the gist of the corresponding passage in 
my thesis.] 

16. If eognisodness is of the nature of the 
object (arfchasvabhava), it only moans the manifest¬ 
ation of the object (arthaprakatya), 

17. The object cannot be manifested, if, the 
cognition, by which it is manifested, is itself 
unmanifested.- 

18. The eogniser (prnmntr), cognitive act 
fpramana), the resulting cognition (pmimti ), are as 
perceptible as the object of cognition (pnnneya). 
We distinctly pereeivo the different factors of 
knowledge in our experience. 


19. There is no luml and fast rule that what¬ 
ever is perceived must be perceived as an 
object { karma ) of perception, for, in that case, there 
would be no perception of the self which is never 
perceived as a cognised object (karma), but always 
as a eogniser (kartf). And if you admit tliat the 
self can be perceived as a eogniser, and not as a 
cognised object (karma), why should you not admit 
that the cognition, through which the self knows 
the object;, is perceived not as an object of 
perception, but as an instrument of perception ?- 

20. Moreover, if the self is perceptible, it can 
cognise an external object by itself; what* then, is 
the use of postulating an imperceptible cognition ?... 

21. If it is urged that an agent can never 
produce an action without an instrument,.. then 
the instruments of internal and external organs are 
quite adequate to bring about the consciousness 
of an object ; there is no use of assuming an 
imperceptible cognition to serve the purpose of an 
instillment here. 

22. If no action is possible without an instill¬ 
ment, then what, is the instrument in the cognition 
of the self by itself? 

23. If it is said tliat it is the self itself that is 
the instrument of self-cognition, then let it be the 
instrument of obje<4-coynition too.— 

24. If the Bhatta admits that both the self or 
the eogniser and the resultant cognition (philafnftm) 
of the object can be perceived, though they do not 
appear in consciousness as an object (karma) of 
cognition, - then he must also admit that the ins¬ 
trumental cognition, (karanajn&m) too, can be per¬ 
ceived, not as an object of cognition, but only as an 
instrument of cognition. - 

25. Moreover, the instrumental cognition 
(hdranaffillm) is not entirely different from the 
eogniser (kqrB) md the resultant cognition (phala- 
jmna), • and hence if the latter are admitted to be 
perceptible, the former also must be regarded so. - 

26. Moreover, the self and the cognition through 
which it knows an object are directly revealed m 


19. Nor is there any necessity why what 
is perceived must be perceived always as an 
object of perception. The self is perceived as a 
cognition, and not as an object of cognition. So, 
the cognition may also be perceived as an 
instrument of perception. [This is a beautiful 
summary of the corresponding passage in my 
thesis.] 


20. If4the self is perceptible, it can cognise an 
external object by itself without the aid of an 
imperceptible cognition. 

21, If it is said that an agent cannot produce 
an action without an instrument, the internal 
and the external organs may serve as the 
instruments of the cognition. 


22. Besides, if no action is possible without an 
instrument, what is the instrument in the cognition 
of self by itself? 

23. If the self is the instrument in the cognition 
of self, it may serve as the instrument m the 
cognition of objects also. 

24. If it is admitted that, the self and the 
resultant cognition (phalaj&ana) are perceived, 
though they do not appear in consciousness as the 
object of cognition, it may also be admitted that 
the instrument of cognition is also perceived not 
as an object of cognition but as an instrument. 


m 25 Again, the instrumental cognition (karana- 
jnana) is not entirely different from the eogniser 
(kartr) and the resultant cognition (phakjn&na), and 
so it’cannot be imperceptible while the other two 
are perceptible. 

26. Moreover, the self and the eognitior 
through which it knows an object are directly 
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r experience. Hence they cannot but be regard¬ 
ed objects of our consciousness; for whatever is 
vealed in our experience is cognised, and whal¬ 
er is cognised is an object of consciousness. 

27. In the cognition ‘I know the jar 1 I am 
redly conscious of myself as qualified by the cog- 
ion of the jar; hence my cognition of the jar is as 
ich an object of perception as my self and the 

[Chapter on Perception of Cognition , pp. 67-69, 
d pp. 71-75.] 


revealed in our experience, and so they . should be* 
regarded as objects of consciousness (prattjatnanafc^ 
vam hi grahyatvam, tad eva karmatv&m.) Whatever 
is revealed in consciousness is an object thereof* 


27. In the cognition “I know the jar,” the 
subject is conscious of himself as qualified by the 
cognition of the jar. The subject’s cognition of the 
jar is as much an object of perception as the self 
and the jar,” 

[This long extract appears iu the foot-note on 
pages 402-41)3 (Indian Philosophy , ml II) as a 
splendid specimen of the world-renowned scholar’s 
specialised knowledge ! None of liis sentences like 
mine is a literal translation of a Sanskrit passage 
from Pram eyalcamalaniartanfia. Still so many 
sentences are exactly alike! And so t many are 
undisguised summaries of the corresponding passages 
of my thesis I Ho has quoted the very same 
Sanskrit words within brackets 1 He has quoted 
the same solitary sentence in Sanskit as I quoted 
in my thesis ! How else could he show his first¬ 
hand acquaintance with the original source ?] 


28. “The Nyilya-Vaiseshika holds that a cognition 
lot inferred from the cognisedness of its object, 
the Bhatta holds. Nor is it cognised by itself 

the Buddhist idealist, the Jaina, and the 
Lantist hold. -According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
cognition can never turn upon itself to make 
ilf the object of cognition. Though a cognition 
nifests another object (parnprakasaka), it can 
er manifest itself (svapraJcasaka . 

29. A cognition is perceived by another cogni- 
i, as it is on object of valid knowledge like a 
h. (Jnartam jnantintaravedyam prameyatval 
adivat). 

10. The Jaina criticism of the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
trine: The Jaina argues that just as pleasure 
tot eognis-d by another cognition but by itself, 
the divine cognition is not cognised by another 
aition, but by itself, so a cognition too in the 
must be regarded as self-cognised, and not 
nised by any other cognition. If a cognition 
ls is cognised by another cognition and so on 
infinitum. 


28. “The NyayarVaisesika view differs from 
that of Kumarila, who holds that a cognition is 
inferred from the cognisedness of the object. The 
Jainas, the Vedantins, and some Buddhists believe 
tliat a cognition is cognised by itself. A cognition, 
according- to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, cannot turn on 
itself and make itself the object of cognition. A 
cognition manifests another (paraprakasaka^ and 
not itself (svaprakasaka). 

29. It is manifested by another cognition,^ since 
it is an object of knowledge like a cloth (jnanam 
jnanantaravedyam prameyatvat pafadivat). 

30. The Jaina criticism of this view may be 
briefly stated : As pleasure is cognised by itself 
and not by another, as the divine cognition is 
cognised by itself and not by another, so every 
cognition of the self must be regarded as self- 
cognised ; otherwise one cognition has to be cog¬ 
nised by another, and that by still another, and 
this would lead to infinite regress. 


11. The Naiyayika may argue that there is no 
lite regress here. For in (Tod there are two* 
oitions, one of which apprehends the entire 
Terse, and the other apprehends that cognition ; 
*e is no need of postulating any other cognition 
lod. 

Che Jaina contends that if there are only two 
aitions in God, is the second cognition in Hod, 
ch apprehends His first cognition of the entire 
rerse, perceived or not ? 

12. If the second cognition in God also is per- 
ed, is it perceived by itself, or by some other 
lition ? If it is perceived by itself, then why 
ild you not admit tliat the first cognition too 
erceived by itself ? If the second cognition in 
. is perceived by another . cognition, then this 
d coinition too would be, perceived by another 
lition and so on ad infinitum. If the second 
aitaoDL of God is perceived by the first cognition 
C there would be a circular reasoning ; [for, in 
its&e, the first cognition would be perceived by 

■gAodnd oognition, andthe second cognition 
ua be perceived by the first cognition.]'** 

14 


31. A flimsy argument that in God there are 
two cognitions, one which apprehends the entire 
universe and the other that cognises this apprehen¬ 
sion, is easily criticised. Is the second cognition 
perceived or not ? 


32. If perceived, is it perceived by itself or 
by another ? If by itself, then why should we 
not allow that capacity to the first ? If by another, 
we are committed to an infinite regress. If we 
say that the second is apprehended by the first, 
then we are involved in circular reasoning. 
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33. If it is not perceived, then how. is it pos¬ 
sible for it to perceive the first cognition ? If the 
seeondcognition of God can perceive His first cogni¬ 
tion* though it is not itself perceived, then why should 
you not admit that the first cognition of God can 
perceive the entire universe, though this cognition 
is not itself perceived ?— 

34. Hence the divine cognition must be regarded 
as self-luminous or self-cognising ; it must appre¬ 
hend itself in apprehending the entire universe.— 

35. It may be argued that if the human cogni¬ 

tions are of the nature of the divine cognition, then 
the former would be as omniscient as the 
latter. But this argument is unsound. Omniscience 
is not a general characteristic of all cognitions, like 
maparaprakUmkatwa x but it is the special 
characteristic of the divine cognition.. 

36. The Nyaya-Vaiseshika holds that the cogni¬ 
tion of an object is cognised by another cognition 
(anupymmtiya). But the existence of the second 
cognition (anuvyavasfim) can never be proved by 
valid knowledge. If it does exist, is it known by 
perception or by inference ? [Then follows the 
argument to prove that anuvyavasdya cannot be 
known by perception or inference.]-The Nyaya- 
vaiseshika argues that the mind is in contact with 
the self, and the cognition inheres in the self... .The 
.laina replies that this argument is not right, for 
the existence of the mind cannot be proved... 

37. Even supposing that a cognition is perceiv¬ 
ed by another cognition, does the second cognition 
arise when the first cognition continues to exist 
or when it is destroyed? The first alternative 
is impossible, for, according to the Nyayavaisesika, 
cognitions are always successive ; they arc never 
simultaneous. The second alternative also is im¬ 
possible ; for if the second cognition arises when 
the first cognition is no longer in existence, what 
will be cognised by the second cognition ? If it 
cognises the non-existent first cognition, then it is 
illusory like the cognition of the double moon. 

38. [Then, again, is the second cognition per¬ 
ceived or not ? It it is perceived, is it perceived 
by itself or by some other cognition ?. ]—If the 
second cognition is perceived by another cognition 
then that cognition also would be perceived by 
another cognition and so on ad infinitum ; thus 
there would be a regressus ad infinitum. 

39. If the second cognition is not perceived, 
then how can this unperoeived cognition perceive 
the first cognition ? If a cognition can be perceived 
by another cognition which is not perceived, then 
my cognition can be perceived by another’s cogni¬ 
tion unknown to me. [But this is absurd.] 

40. The Nyaya-Vaise?ika may argue that just 
as the sense-organs, which are not themselves 
perceived, can produce the apprehension of an 
object, so the second cognition can produce the 
apprehension of the first cognition, though it is 
not itself perceived. [But this is a* childish 
argument] For, in that case, it might as well be 
argued that the first cognition of an external 
object apprehends its object, though it is not itself 
perceived. But this is not admitted by the Nyaya- 
Yai§e$ike ” (pp. 69-70 ; pp. 75-78 ; pp. 80-81). 


33. If. the second is. not perceived, tot if i t 
can perceive the first, without itself being perceairea, 
then may not the first perceive the entire universe 
without itself being perceived ? 


34. We must admit that the divine cognition 
is self-cognising. It apprehends itself in apprehend¬ 
ing the entire universe. 

35. There is no distinction between the divine 
and the human cognition on this question. The 
character of manifesting itself and another 
(svaparaprakasaka) belongs to the essence. of cons¬ 
ciousness, human or divine, while omniscience is 
not a general characteristic, since it belongs to 
divine consciousness alone. 

36. There is no proof of after-cognition (anu- 
vyavasaya) by means of perception or inference. The 
Nyaya view that the self is m contact with manas 
in anuvyavasaya is not accepted, since the existence 
of manas is unproved. 


37. If a cognition is perceived by another, the 
second cannot arise when the first continues to 
exist, since cognitions are successive. It cannot 
arise when the first is destroyed, since there is 
nothing to be cognised. If it cognises the non¬ 
existent first cognition, then it is illusory, like the 
cognition of the double moon. 


38. If the second cognition is perceived, it 
must be by another, which leads to infinite 
regress. 


39. If the second is .not perceived, then how 
can an unperceived cognition perceive the first? 
This would mean that my cognition can be 
perceived by another’s unknown to me. 


40. The argument that as sense-organs are 
not perceived, though they produce the apprehen¬ 
sion of objects, so the unperceived second cognition 
may produce the apprehension of the first cannot 
l>e seriously pressed, since it must then be allowed 
that the first cognition of an external object appre¬ 
hends its object, though it is not itself perceived, 
a position which the NySya Vaisesika repudiates. 
(Prameyakamalmfortawfa pp 34) 

Indian Philosophy, Vol II, foot-note pp. 67-68. 
[This long extract also is another admirable 
sample of the learned author’s highly specialised 
knowledge! It is a beautiful specimen oi 
paraphrasing and summarising. He has taken the 
pains only to invert the order of arguments 
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given in my thesis in two or three places.. 
Prameyakamalam&rtanfa is a pretty Stan 
book. Unfortunately there is no English tranmafton 
of it as yet. The author has not followed the 
book closely in his book. In my thesis I closely 
followed the book, and gave the translation of 
many important Sanskrit passages. In passages {28- 
40) I quoted only one Sanskrit, sentence which 
has appeared in Prof. Radliakrishiian^ book. 
All the above passages (1-40) have been also 
bodily taken from the chapter on Preemption of 
Cognition in my thesis which he examined in 
19^4. It passes one’s imagination how he could 
smuggle into his book one complete chapter of 
my thesis. This is, indeed, a magnificent monu¬ 
ment of his highly specialised knowledge ! Shall 
I now cut out the whole chapter from my book 
on the extra-ordinary consideration that it has 
already appeared in the bulky volume of the 
ponderous scholar of international repute ?] 







The Message of Sriniketan 

Lofty in its high spirituality and sound in 
the grasp of reality is the thought with 
which the Poet Eabindra Nath Tagore illu¬ 
minates his “Notes and Comments” in The 
Visva-Bharati Qmterly. The “message of 
Sriniketan” where agricultural experiments 
are in progress, may be gathered from the 
excerpts : 

The task that lies before us to-day is to make 
whole the broken-up communal life, to harmonise 
the divergence between village and town, between 
the classes and the masses, between pride of 
power and spirit of comradeship. Those who 
rely on revolution, seek to curtail truth in order 
to make it easy. When they are after enjoyment., 
they shun renunciation ; when they incline to 
renunciation, they would banish enjoyment from 
the land and subdue man’s mind by cramping it. 
What wq, of Yisva-bharati, say is, that the nature 
of man is but deprived if truth be not offered to 
him in its wholeness, and from such deprivation 
comes his disease and his despair. 

The very factory of which I was complaining, 
though it has been the instrument of much wrong 
doing, is not a thing of which we can say we 
would he rid . The machine is also an organ of 
our vital force, -it is man’s very own. If we have 
caused our hands to commit robbery, the remedy 
does not lie in cutting them off,—they must lie 
purged of their sin. To try to improve ourselves 
by crippling ourselves is a counsel of cowardice. 
All the powers of man seek development and 
expansion,—we have not the right to ignore any of 
them. From the earliest times man has sought to 
make tools. No sooner has he discovered any new 
secret of Nature than he has tried to capture it 
with the help of some .machine and make it his 
own, whereby his civilisation has entered on each 
successive stage. 

The day man first drew out the fertility of the 
sou by makiiig the plough, a screen was lifted off 
the path of his life’s progress,—*a lifting that not 
only revealede th store-room of his food, but also 
let the light into many an obscure chamber of his 
mind* When he first devised the spinning wheel 
and the loom, they not only enabled him to 
cover his . body, but also roused that sense of 
beauty which was to extend its domain over so 
much of his hfe, . For if, to-day, man’s body is 
clothed, so is his mind, and the Kingdom of Man 
that he is busy creating, depends largely, for its 
material on this clothing, which serves both as 
covering and language,—for it has giver, man’s 
mind a new means of self-expression. 

Science has given man immense power. The 
golden age will return when it is used in the 
service of humanity. The call of that supreme age 
is already heard. Man must be able to-day to 


say to it: “May this power of .yours never grow 
less ; may it be victorious m works and in 
righteousness !” Man’s power is divine power ; 
to repudiate it is blasphemy. 

This latest manifestation of man’s power' must 
be brought into the heart of our villages. It is 
because we have omitted to do so that our water¬ 
courses and pools have run dry : malaria and 
disease, want, and sin, and (rime stalk the . land ; 
a cowardly resignation overwhelms us. Whichever 
way we turn, there is the picture of defeat, of the 
penury due to the depression of defeat. Everywhere 
our countrymen are crying : we have failed , 
From our dried-up hollows, our fruitless fields, 
our never-ceasing funeral pyres, rises the wall : 
We hare failed, we have failed , we own defeat ! 
If but we can gain the science that gives power to 
tli is age, we may yet win, we may yet Jive. 

The cry has boon raised in our country : We 
shall hare nothing to do with Western Science,— 
it is Satanic. This wo of Sriniketan, must refuse 
to say. Because its power is killing us, we shall 
not say that we prefer powerlessness. We must 
know that in order to combat power, power is 
needed ; without it, destruction cannot be staved 
oft, but will come all the faster. Truth kills us only 
when we refuse to accept it. 

.Wherever truth is discovered, anywhere, by any 
scientist, holds good irrespective of hemisphere 01 
nationality. May this truth help to unite us. 

In point of fact, wherever science has been 
indy acknowledged and cultivated it has given 
men the means of union. The strife into which 
men have been led by its misuse is not of science 
but of man's nature. The untruth, the weakness 
that is in man has been responsible for this misuse 
That is why.the verse of the Upanishad ends thus. 
May He unite us and our powers in right under 
standing : 

So no buddhya subhaya samyunaktu. 


A Poem from Mrs. Naidu 

A poem from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is a 
rare thing now-a-days much to the regret of 
Indians and Englishmen alike, Shama'a how¬ 
ever presents one : 

Child Fancies 
To Prahlad Rajam 

When I put in the earth. Poppy seed ' 
Poppy seed 

I wonder are you cold. Are you lonely, do you need 
A Little glow-worm spark 
Near your cradle in the dark 
Till you fall asleep and dream yourself a flower 
Poppy seed ? 

When dewy sunbeams call Dragonfly 
Dragonfly 



immin 

Ae famblel^ and humming birds I wonder 
. - are you shy * 

In sticjya crowd Iso spread 
■%■Four wiifgs of green and red 
And go gathering golden honey from die lotus 


.; When you reach the shining sky Ababeel 
Ababeel 

Do you touch the stars behind the clouds 
do you feel 
Brave enough to talk 
With the eagle and the hawk 
. Tho’ you are just a tiny singing bird Ababeel 


ingun»8»ness-^ot 

and first of all of his own; of people jJ-wBa 
was to direct his action and that Of Jus atscimes 
and of the orders which he founded sot less 
towards the service of others, the service of ctoity^ 
than towards meditation. And for the first tame, 
I think, in an Indian religious order, the supremacy 
of meditation was broken. Suffering cannot wait; 
and for its sake must have to be sacrificed repose 
and meditative dream and even health /if this was 
necessary) in order to lighten the universal pain. 


Holland on Vivekananda 

M. Roraain Rolland who is devoting much 
time and attention to prepare a study of 
Swami Vivekananda, presents in Prabuddha 
Bharata , a glimpse of his dynamic personal¬ 
ity and its deep significance to humanity. M. 
Rolland begins : 

The great thought of India seeks to realise the 
spiritual unity of tho universe. It does not work, 
itself along the paths of European religious thought 
which aims at literally "converting” other beliefs 
that is to say, at; despoiling them of their essence 
and substituting its own instead. The philosophy 
of India seeks to enter into all divergent forms of 
the spirit and, while honouring their individuality, 
wishes to embrace them, all in order to harmonise 
them in the supreme unity. 

The intimate rapprochement that lias been 
existing between Europe and India for one .century 
and the influx of European thought into Indian 
universities and its fascination for Indians, have 
not resulted in making them renounce to the 
slightest degree their ancient and vast wisdom, but 
have only led to the revival of their ardent 
intellectual curiosity and their genius for metaphy¬ 
sical conquest which enables them to combine foreign 
ideas into new accords and organise them in 
their appropriate symphony. 

No son of modern India has worked so much, 
in this sense, as Vivekananda, and his powerful 
action owed its first inpetus and irresistible elan 
to the intuitive genius of his master Rania- 
krishna. 

M. Rolland, like many others, however, 
perceives that there, is some difference in 
the tranquil spirituality of the master and 
the dynamic energy of the disciple : 

. . Vivekananda was very different from, his master 
in his entire nature,—in the consuming impetuosity 
of his temperament, in the violence of an, energy 
which created more energy just as the wind fans 
up the fire, in his avid intellect which never knew 
repose, in the vastness of his konwledge, which 
he augmented unceasingly, and lastly in an 
inquietude-new amongst the meditative thinkers 
of India,, although Buddha had konwn it but fled 
froth it-about the ever-gaping wound of universal 
suffering, of the misery of man, of the poor, of 
the stricken and even of the criminals /for these 
are only the affloted in -another sense./ This brood-- 


Christianity and Institutions 

The National Christian Council Review 
writes editorially. 

Those who wish to see the growth of Christian 
work in India along Indian lines might do well to 
study the development of philanthropic institutions 
initiated and carried on by non-Christians. , In prac¬ 
tically all the large cities of India, and in many 
smaller towns, such institutions are to be round 
sometimes fostered by a religious organization, such 
as the Arya-Samaj or Ramkrishna Mission ; some¬ 
times by a secular body, such, as the Servants ot 
India Society ; or again due directly to , the efforts 
of individual, such as Tagore’s educational centre 
at Shantiniketon, or Mahatma Gandhi’s ashram at 
Sabarmati. Some of these institutions are purely 
educational in purpose; some have, as their onjecs 
tive various forms of social service ; some unite 
social with political reform. While vailing widely 
in aim and in external, details, practically aff or 
these efforts have two common,characteristics ; nrst 
they are purely Indian in initiation, management 
and financial support, and are *>n expression ot 
national ideals ; and secondly , those who seive m 
them in the capacity of administrators or social 
workers do so at a real financial sacrifice. 

To some missionaries there may come a startling 
realisation that organising ability of a high order 
is not pecular to themselves or their nationality. 
Many missionaries will appreciate the chance to 
study the buildings, gardens and, living arrange¬ 
ments of schools that are the genuine expression of 
Indian ideals ; in them they wifi find differences in 
emphasis which may well he noted and,followed in 
mission institutions. To all, such aquamtance will 
bring opportunities for friendship and co operation 
with men of good-will—the chance to regard them 
not as rivals, but as fellow-workers m India s 
struggle against ‘secularism’and self-seeking. 

Nor is the study of such institutions 
without significance to the missionaries. 


Influence of Indian Thought on German Literature 

“In no country of the Continent a greater 
interest exists in Indian thoughts and ideas 
than in Germany,” declares Prof Helmuth 
von Glasenapp in The Calcutta Review ( Nov. 
and Bee.) in an interesting and instructive 
study of the influence of Indian thought on 
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German , philosophy and literature. In liters- 
tare India has left many traces : 


A glance at the works of our German classical 
writers shows how amazing was the influence ot 
Indian ideas on the great men from the very first 
When they became acquainted with them. Already 
Herder (1774-1813), the prominent poet and philoso¬ 
pher who lived as a divine in Weimar, showed a 
great and so to say loving interest for India; in 
his “Thoughts on the Philosophy of the .History 
of Mankind” (1784-1791) ana other writings of 
his he speaks of his admiration for the tender 
Indian philosophy,” which cannot but ennoble 
mankind ; he describes the Hindus, on account ot 
their ethical teachings, as the most gentle people 
on the earth, who, as he says m consideration 
of their doctrine of “ahimsa,” will not offend a 
living creature, he praises their frugality, their 
loathing of drimkeness. In his Scattered leaves 
he speaks more than once of the Indian Wisdom, 
he mentions the transmigration of souls and in 
his “Talks on the Conversion of the Hindus by 
mm European Christians” he allows an Indian to 
defend his religious ideas and praises their hum- 
manity, although he himself was a Protestant theolo¬ 
gian.' . . 

A great interest for Indian ideas we also see 
in Herder’s friend Goethe, the greatest of all Ger¬ 
man poets. Weil kDOwn are his inspired verses 
on the Shakuntala, where he says (I am giving 
a proof translation); ,, 

Wilt thou unite in one name heaven and earth, 

Then I name you, Shakuntala, you, and all is 

• That this impression conceived at the first 
reading—the distich dates from the year 1/91—was 
not evanescent is proved by the following letter 
addressed to the French Sanskrit scholar Chezy, 
to whom Goethe wrote 40 years later, on the Jth 
October, 1830. He says : “The first. time when my 
notice was drawn to this unfathomable work, it 
aroused in me such an enthusiasm, it attracted me 
in such a way that I could not be quiet until l 
studied it profoundly and felt, myself drawn to the 
impossible, undertaken to gain it for the German 
stage in some way.I grasp only now the incon¬ 

ceivable impression which this work formerly 
made on me.” . . 

Schiller also has expressed the opinion that 
the whole Greek antiquity has produced nothing 
equal to the beautiful womanliness and the tender 
love that comes near to the Shakuntala in any 
way. Of other Indian poems Goethe, as can be 
gathered from his letters, has especially admired 
the Meghaduta and the Gitagovinaa. The impulses 
coming from India gave a good deal of stimulation to 
Goethe’s own political works. Indian subjects were 
treated in his poems “Der Gott imd die Bayadere. 
(1797) and the Tariah-trilogy.” The Indian.drama 
has influenced his “Faust” technically, as his Pro¬ 
logue on the Theatre shows. 

Goethe himself did not k om Sanskrit. Still it 
attracted him so much that he made attempts in 
writing in Devanagari letters, which one can still 
see in the Goethe-Archive. ' , . , 

In Indian thought they found their ideal of the 
absolute union of poetry and philosophy realised. 
The first to be mentioned here are the three brothers 
Sehlegel. One of them, Karl August, who has 
made no name in literature, visited Iimia and 
died young in Madras m 1789. Another, Fnednch 


(1772-1829) is the first German, who .endeavoured 
to really study Indian literature and its ProhlOTa. 

Kffof he study was his. epash-m^ng 
treatise “Ueber die Sprache 

A contribution to the foundation of antiquity), which 

aPI Medri3i Sehlegel was the first man in Germany 
who declared that a re^w iustoiy ot fte hwwe 
of the world is only possible, if ‘ he 
act their due place in it. But still more tnan 
friedrich Sehlegel, who soon ceased to take an 
interest in Indiihis elder brother August Wfihelm 
Sehlegel (1767-184o) influenced the study oj 
» As he W formerly dmtagmshed 
himself as the translator of Shakespeare. 

Calderon, Dante, and Petrarca and as a poet of 
ballads and satires, he in his later years took up 
in 1814. the study of Sanskrit His standard edibons 
of the Bhagavad-gita, the Hitopadesa, and the 
"Ramayana” (unfinished) with entical onmmentanes 
and translations m classical Latin wore the first 
works of this kind in Germany .printed in Dev* 
nagari letters and show that this romantic poet 
was equally gifted as a h^dasB pMolo^. At 
the same.time Franz Bopp (1/91-186c) devoted fiis 

tim Bo^p^iSme°the founder of the i Indo-German 
science of languages, which was cultivated foi a 
long time by the Indologists together with Sanskrit 
philology and had a most useful influence on it m 
many ways. We see hero that .India has also 
greatly stimulated German science in the domain 
of linguistics. The thanks which comparative 
philology owes to India, is expressed by the iact, 
that a number of Indian termini techmm are still 
in use employed in comparative grammars. Indian 
philology as founded bv Sehlegel and Bopp has 
enjoyed a cultivation since their time as is iound 
in no other European country. The number of 
Sanskrit scholars and professors is greater ip 
Germany than m any occidental country, ill is 
is significant in so far as the Germans are swayed 
onlv bv ideal, not by practical reasons, as they 
have no political ambitions to follow. They share 
Heinrich Heine’s opinion, who says in a note to 
his “Buch der Lieder (Book of Songs). 
“Portuguese, Dutchmen, and Englishmen . have 
brought home from India the treasures m their big 
ships, we were only lookers-on. But the spiritual 
treasures of India shall not escape us. The 
work of Sehlegel and Bopp has been continued by 
Lassen, 1 Wdbfr, Koth, Boehtlinck, Max Mueller, 
Buehler, Kielhorn, Oldenberg and numerous other 

en ^The t ac^omptished poet Friedrich. Euckert. (1788- 
1866) has won immortal fame by his congema! ana 
absolutely perfect translations from the Sansknt. 
He has bestowed his attention on the Vedas, the 
Epics and Puranas and also above all to the 
learned poetry. Of all the. versions of Indian 
originals the best known is perlmps tlwt of the 
“Nala and Damayanti” episode from the Maha- 
bharata, but his art of translataon is beg proved^by 
his translation of the “Gitagovmda” Here hp Jms 
succeeded in giving a true version of the ordinal 
text but also m recreating the rhythm and the 
i words and rhymes m perfect imitation 
wish is left unsatisfied. . As „a poetic 



r Euckert is still supreme 
of others to 
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metrically render Indian works show plainly that 
Kuekert is not to wa surpassed—I am thinking of 
Adolf Holtzmann (1810-1870) and Count A. F. Yon 
Schaek. 

On philosophy, h$srever, the stamp of 
Indian thought is deeper and more pronoun¬ 
ced—-though the parallelism pf thought, traced 
by Strcherbatsky between that of Kant and 
the Buddhists, of Fichte and the Yedantists, 
of Hegel and Nagarjuna, are merely acciden¬ 
tal. Schelling, Schopenhauer, Nietascbe are 
wellknown students of Indian thought, which 
has in recent years found its voice in Tagore 
and Gandhi, ^.according to the Professor. 
Reminds the writer in concluding: 

It is little more than a century that Indian 
wisdom and Indian poetry have extended their 
“Digvijaya” to the west. At the beginning of 
the last century India was no more than a word, 
except to a few, but to-day its spiritual treasures 
are wellknown to all the educated people and are' 
estimated at their full worth. Much however, is 
still to be done to make known the great creations 
of the Indians more and more to the general 
public. 


The Indian States and the Nehru Report 

Mr. C. N. Zeutshi thus summarises in the 
Indian Review the attitude of the Nehru 
Report on the question of the Indian States : 


are out for a double game of keeping India for 
ever in a state of subjection on the one tod and 
perpetuating their autocratic rule on the otper. 

The reason is simple. The Indian Pnnees are 
unwilling to part with their influence and cannot 
tolerate any curb being put upon tqeir autocratic 
powers. They are afraid that If India becomes a 
Dominion, their subjects will no longer remain tied 
down by their noses and they themselves will 
become constitutional rulers, the real power being 
in the hands of the people. Let it be clearly borne 
in mind by the Princes that their abortive attempts 
to put obstacle m the way of India becoming a 
Dominion is not likely to prove productive of good 
results to them. It would be poor statesmanship 
and short-sighted policy to ignore the historical, 
religious, sociological, ana economic affinities which 
exist between the people of British India and the 
people of Indian States, so that if a stir is caused 
in the political atmosphere, in the one it cannot 
fail to have its reaction m the other. Hence in the 
interests of their own order, their subjects and 
India as a whole, it is high time that the Indian 
Princes should read the sign of the times and 
act accordingly. Ah sides considered the recom¬ 
mendations of the Nehru Committee afford the 
best solution of the vested problem of the Indian 
States; and the Indian Princes will do well-advised 
to accept them to stave oft the day of reckoning 
which is fast approaching. As Dr, Sapru, in the 
course of his statement to the Associated Press, 
replying to the criticisms of the Maharaja of 
Bikanir, rightly said. “A sheltered existence either 
for the Raj or for any Prince, however exalted, is 
becoming impossible these days.” 


The Committee has summed up its. mam. 
position in regard to the Indian States in these 
two fundamental recommendations, viz., “that (a) 
all treaties made between the East India Cnmpany 
and the Indian States and all such subsequent 
treaties so far as they are in force at the commence¬ 
ment of this Act, shall be binding on the Common¬ 
wealth, and (b) the Commonwealth shall exercise 
the same rights in relation to, and discharge the 
same obligations towards, the Indian States as the 
Government of India exercised and discharged 
previous to the passing of the Act.” 

The theory of direct personal relation between 
the Princes and the Crown propounded by Sir 
Leslie Scott, the eminent and learned counsel 
engaged by the Princes, is apparently absurd,, and 
an ingenious attempt to sidetrack the real issues 
of the case. As the Committee points out, “it is 
obvious that the Crown under the constitution does 
not mean the King alone. , It is a convenient 
constitutional phrase used to indicate the King-m- 
PariSament” ' ' ■ „ , 

“We have shown that so far, the contract’ 
has been performed by white agents to the apparent 
satisfaction of the brown Princes. On .what 
principle of law, we ask, may that contract^ not 
be performed by brown agents to the equal, if not 
greater, satisfaction of the brown Prrnces. 

Wise and judicious is the observation of 
the writer on the attitude of the Princes as 
indjq&ted by their advocate Sir Leslie Scott: 

The plain fact is that by setting up the theory 
of their direct relation with theEang, the Princes 


International Labour Organisation 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty. m. l. a. contri¬ 
butes an interesting account of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Organisation in The Indian 
Labour Review for November. The preamble 
to part XIII of the Peace Treaty of 1919 
which set up the organisation reads as 
follows : 

“Wlieras the League of Nations has for its 
object the establishment of universal. i>eaee, and 
such a peace can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice ; 

“And whereas conditions of labour exist involv¬ 
ing such injustice, hardship and privation to large 
numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are 
imperilled ; and an improvement of those conditions 
is urgently required : as, for example, by the regula¬ 
tion of the hours of work, including the establish¬ 
ment of a maximum working day and week, the 
regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of 
unemployment, the provision of an adequate living 


unemployment, the provision ot an adequate living 
wage ; the protection nf the worker against sickness, 
disease and injury arising out of his employment, 
the protection of children, young. persons and 
women, provision for old age and injury, protection 
of the interests of workers when employed m 
countries other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the organisation , 
of vocational and technical education and other 
measures; 
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«x» principle above enunciated 
not be regarded merely as 4 
or article of commerce., , it , • 
craxinu-—The right of association for all lawful 
purposes by to employed as well as by the 

em ^^^rd.'—The payment to the employed of a 
wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard of 
tifeWthis is understood in their time and country. 

“Fourth.— The adoption of an eight houre day 
or a forty-eight hours week as the standard to be 
aithed at where it has not already been attained. 

“Fifth,—The adoption of a .weekly rest, of at 
least twenty-four hours which should include 

Sul ^tbr^The^oSS of child labour and the 
imposi ion of such limitations on the. labour 
of voung persons as sliall permit the .continuation 
of their education and assure their physical develop- 

m °“Seventh.—The principle that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work ot 

eql ^Bighth e — 1 The standard set by law in each 
country with respect to the conditions of labour 
should have due regard to the equitable economic 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

“Nine.— Each State should make provision for 
a system of inspection in which women should take 
part in older to ’ensure the enforcement of the 
laws and regulations for the protection of the 
employed.” 

Commenting editorially on the opening 
of the branch of the Organisation in India 
by Dr. P. P. Pillay of the I. L. 0., the same 
journal for December says: 

India is now passing through a serious crisis of 
economic as well as of political unrest. Long- 
drawn-out strikes, started with ill-defined reasons, 
and look-outs which are frequently the results of 
hasty managerial judgments indicate the.strained 
relations between labour and capital. The insidious 
entrance of disruptive revolutionary ideas into the 
labour world is already more. or less deflecting 
Trade Unionism from its legitimate paths ; and 
Moscow has ho use for Geneva. But, to all thinkers 
and workers, anxious not for publicity and lime¬ 
light but for solid and substantial constructive 
the establishment of the Indian branch of 
Me I. L. 0. will come as a sign of good augury. 

It is not generally realised that the great success 
bat has attended the work of Geneva is , largely 
us to the careful and meticulous preliminary 
tody tot has been -devoted to questions taken 
«jor consideration at to various Conferences, 
fi to mass of information is now thrown open 
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to be heartily congratulated on his appomtmw 
which carries with it great opportunities and great 
responsibilities. 

The Club and Factory Theatres of Russia 

Mr. Harindra Nath Chattopadhyaya, the 
poet, gives an account of the club and fac¬ 
tory theatres that he visited in Russia in a 
special article for The Indian Labour Review 
(December). We learn: 

There are twenty-three factory theatres in 
Leningrad—and perhaps many more by now—for 
theatres full of a superb quality are growing up 
all over the Russia of to-day and are becoming as 
common almost as mushrooms. In addition to all 
these there are over two hundred clubs with worker 
—actor, dramatic, musical and other circles. 

The factory theatres have for its board of critics 
an organising committee, representatives of the 
biggest factory theatres. The repertory consists of 
classical plays as well as plays of the workers, 
theatres. Ostrovsky, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky., Shak- 
speare, Goldoni, Synge, Toller and Upton Sinclair— 
but it must be remembered that only such classic 
plays are enacted which present the possibility 
of showing the utterly pathetic humour of the life 
of the bourgeois, or which contain the message of 
the revolution for the masses of the world. 

The peasant theatres arc numerous. In Nishni 
Novogorod alone there are about a 1,000—in 
Kostroma alone about eight hundred—the peasants 
are fast working out a theatre of their own. 
Probably they will not be free from the touch 
of religious mysticism—in which they resemble 
our own Indian peasants. We have such a great 
deal, to learn from this movement. In India there 
are innumerable village theatres already inexis- 
tence. If only we could gradually convert them 
into platforms for the expression of the people in 
new and vital, way. This can only be brought 
about by the , displacement of played out religions 
and mythological themes by themes that deal with 
the terrible problems which face them at every 
turn m daily life—themes sue h as, hunger, cholera 
plagiie, tire, flood, famine, snake-bite, uncleanliness, 
foul tanks, child-birth. V 

Art always runs a danger in the company 
of propaganda. But, Indian theatres know 
little of art and less of propaganda. 
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Prat Findlay Steras who i$ of opinion 
that the i^oammmtlatioris of the Commission 
(Linlitfcgow}, if accepted, will revolutionize 
Indian agriculture to the great benefit of the 
cultivator^ sketches the policy outlined 
by the Agricultural Commission in Indian 
Journal of Economics (October). Says Mr. 
Shirras on the question of the education of 
the ryot; • 

The peasants’ great hope of salvation, the 
Commission rightly believes, lies in the extension 
; 0 f well-oiganized co-operation based upon careful 
education and scientific training. In the view of 
the Commission the progressive adoption of com¬ 
pulsory education is the best basis ot co-operation. 
Officii action in this direction, aided by educated 
Indian opinion, will in the meantime be necessary. 
The spread of literacy among women will result 
in lasting literacy among the young. Compulsion 
should be introduced as rapidly as local conditions, 
permit, and should be preceded by a campaign of 
explanation and persuasion. Wherever possible the 
policy of establishing ‘central* schools should be 
adopted and ‘single teacher’ schools converted into 
‘branch’ schools. Teachers should be recruited to 
the utmost practical extent from men of rural 
origin and upbringing. No attempt should be made 
to 'teach agriculture to boys in primary schools, 
but vernacular middle schools on tho lines of the 
Punjab experiment, which include agriculture as 
an optional subject in the curriculum, should be 
encouraged. The addition to the curriculum of high 
schools in rural areas of a course in agriculture on 
the lines of - that . given in vernacular middle 
schools of the Punjab type, but; of a more advanced 
character, would bo productive of good results. 
Agricultural Colleges should be affiliated to Uni¬ 
versities. 

On the Commission’s proposals for correct 
statistics, we read : 

The writer remembers a study of the statistical 
machinery in the Department of Agriculture m 
Washington, where the statistical department is 
perhaps one of the largest and best m the world. 
No real progress in agriculture /an be made 
without. lull and accurate statistics, and the 
value of these statistics both to the farmer 
and the trader is universally recognised. In the 
Dominions there is a strong, central bureau and, 
as in Australia, also provincial offices. It the 
Council of Research is created, it will, like other 
bodies be engaged in the problem, require 
statistical information, and the value ot an 
efficient central department to the provinces" is 
also clear; The Commission recommends that the 
present statistical organisation of the Government 
of India should be strengthened by the appointment 
of a statistician of first rate, ability as head of a 
separate Department of Statistics, and the appoint¬ 
ment of this officer should precede, any changes in 
the present arrangements for statistical. work. It 
is hoped that as a result of his appointment a 
Bureau of Statistical Information would be created, 
with the administration of which leading econo¬ 


mists,' Scientists? 'and „ 
closely associated (para® 



Raja Ram Mohun Roy is 
Modernism is India, and Mr. N; C.Gtoug 
eludes his article on ‘Ram "Mohun 'RdytiS^ : 
Christian Missions’ in the New 
December with the following which 
known to all, but which we quote again ' lest 
wfe forget the pioneer of our nationalism : 

Amidst the engrossing activities to which Ram 
Mohun was incessantly committed, he was visibly 
moved at this time by an event, which had nothing 
to do with India, but which showed how universal 
was his sympathy and how intense his love of 
freedom. The people of Naples who were fighting 
for their liberty were forced back to their former 
state by the combined influence of the kings of 
Russia, Prussia, Austria and Sardinia, even after 
they had succeeded in wresting a suitable constitu¬ 
tion from their own King. The large heart of Ram 
Mohun Which conceived and formulated a universal 
religion for the world felt it keenly and deeply, 
and he expressed himself to Mr. Buckingham in a 
letter dated August 11, 1821. 

“I am obliged to conclude that I shall not live to 
see liberty universally restored to the nations 
of Europe and Asiatic nations, specially those 
that are European colonies, possessed of a greater 
degree of the same blessing than what they now 
enjoy. Under these .circumstances I consider the 
cause of the Neapolitans as my own and their 
enemies as ours. Enemies to liberty and friends 
of despotism have never been and never will be 
ultimately successful.” 

Miss Collet says that this, trait of his character 
is a mark of the universal spirit that was in him 
and that raised him above his feliowmeii, and 
quotes the ideal superbly portrayed by Lowell— 

"In the gain or loss of one race all the rest liave 

equal claim,.wherever wrong is done to the 

humblest and weakest ‘neath the all-beholding 
sun, That wrong is also done to us”. 


Mass Education— the Best form of Social Service 

Mr. Maneklal H. Vakil writing in the 
Social Service Quarterly (October) is of 
opinion. 

Mass literacy is the only remedy which will do 
the work in this direction. If all poor men and 
women know how to read, write and count, they will 
be able to understand better the rules of sanitation 
and the price of their work in wages. They will be 
less liable to be. deceived by the. money lenders. 
Co-operative .credit societies can flourish without 
outside social workers after the initial stages. They 
will demand adult suffrage from the State and 
primary education for their children. They Will 
not fight unjust or aggressive wars but only defend 
their homes. Their standard Of social morality Will 
be raised and mutual oo-operation and goodwill 
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will displace blind competition. Woman would be an 
equal partner with man and her services as a mother 
will be better appreciated by the general public. 
A literate woman will be able to demand her dues 
and less liable to be seduced into prostitution by 
profiteers of vice who are far more numerous than 
vigilance workers. 


Vedic Principles of the Constitution of a State 

Thus Pandit Chamupati concludes his well 
documented article on the above subject in 
The Vedic Magazine. 

This kind of constitution of which, the funda¬ 
mentals seem to have been laid down in the Vedas, 
has in an applied and developed form, continued to 
be in vogue up to comparatively very recent times 
in the history of India. Mahatma Buddha organised 
his Samgha on democratic principles in imitation 
professedly of the system of administration in vogue 
in the states of those days. In ancient inscriptions 
of which copies have been obtained and collections 
of these made in the epigraphieal records of 
India we come across not only cursory and 
occasional hints as regards the existence of Sabhas 
but sometimes also a detailed description of the 
qualifications of voters and candidates and the 
process of election followed. Greek writers, too, 
who came to India, and made personal observation 
of the working of the administrative systems of this 
country, mention states that were being governed 
on republican and democratic lines. . 

Democracy therefore, is nothing foreign to the 
genius of the Indian people. The framers of the 
draft constitution which the All-Parties Conference 
has just approved have done well in keeping before 
them the constitutions of self-governing countries 
of modem days. It would not have been amiss on 
their part to have studied side by side with these 
the ancient constitutional practice of India. Two 
very important peculiarities of the Vedic constitu¬ 
tion of a state are (1) that the place of a king m 
it is that simply of the highest member of the 
assembly, and (2) that every village and town has 
complete autonomy in its local management, and 
thus internally free, it forms an organic part of the 
body politic of the whole country. 


Reforms for Women 

Sir T. B. Sapru in a well-balanced plea 
for ‘The Emancipation of Women’ in Stri- 
Vharma for October suggests the following 
reforms to ameliorate their conditions : 

& Every local legislature should be asked to 
ke the obligation for the establishment 
of Girls- Schools and Colleges in every province 
and to set apart more ample fimds than has hither¬ 
to been done. , „ , , , . 

(b) If the legislators are found to be conservative 
to legislate with regard to the marriage of girls, 
the educated youth of the country should form 
themselves into a league and refuse to be married 
to girls below ascertain age. 

Jc) Educated girls should be encouraged to 
follow independent professions, as far as they can. 


(d) In all matters affecting social reform, w 
should take care to see that a certain number c 
women are always included in our representativ 
bodies. 

(e) Sex disqualifications, so far as representatio 

in local bodies and legislatures is concerned, shoul 
be absolutely removed. _ 

(f) Our personal laws should be modified so * 
to give the woman a stronger legal position tha 
she occupies to-day. It is* to my mind, absui 
that we should allow the inferior position whic 
the Hindu Law assigns to her in the matter < 
property rights to continue indefinitely. It is 
perpetual source of litigation and I have, in actu 
practice found that even where the law gives ,h 
some definite position, the woman is victimise 
by unscrupulous male relatives and hangers-o 
This is probably due more to her want of capacii 
to protect her own interests, than to any, otn 
cause. This can, however, partly be remedied l 
better education, but it seems to mo that, a radio 
cure can only be supplied by a fundamental chan* 
of our law. 

These suggestions of mine are by no meai 
exhaustive. 1 fully believe that if India is ov 
to attain freedom in the political sphere, wo mu 
be prepared first to liberate in the fullest measu 
our women and do justice to them. 


Low Rate of Widow Marriage in Britain 

The Stri Dharma of November iiiforn 
us in its ‘Notes and Comments’ : 

That marriage is more popular than oven in Britt 
and that there are more boy and girl weddin 
are two facts revealed in a mass of statist! 
regarding increase in population and deem 
in birth-rate contained in the second part of t 
annual return of the Registrar-General., T 
marriage rate of 15:7 per thousand in 1927 is i 
highest in five years representing an increase 
28,500 weddings. 

The growth of the “get married early” ha 
is evidenced by the fact that 58,000 bridal coup 
were under 21 while of the remainder most of 
brides were under 23 and most of the bridegroo 
under 24. 34 brides were aged only 15, while 
bridegrooms were only 16. 

97 per cent, of the wedding were betw 
bachelors and spinsters. Only 33 unmarried n 
took widows as wives. The birthrate is the lov 
ever recorded and show as decrease of 40,000. 


The New Germany-War Dangers 

Apparently the Berlin Correspondent 
Welfare (Nov. 26) who takes stock of 
‘Latent War Dangers’ the New Germany fa 
speaks with confidence and knows much m 
than he speaks. Some of these dangers n 
be seen from the following extracts. 

The German delegation to the present Assen 
and Council Meeting of the League of Nation 
intent on two main problems : the hastening of 
evacuation of the Rhineland and the hastening 
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O J disarmament by means of the long-delayed 
Disarmament Conference. These two ques¬ 
tions have been for some time to be the mainsprings 
of Germany’s .foreign policy. The desire lor an 
evacuation. of the Rhineland where some 
50,000 French, British and Belgian troops are still 
garrisoned, is a very natural and straightforward 
reeling, shared m equal measure by all the many 
German political parties. 

It was agreed at Versailles that Germany’s 
disarmament would be followed by a voluntary 
disarmament. of the other signatories in so far 
as their national safety allowed. It is felt in 
Germany that, while the first part of this excel¬ 
lent ,P r °£ ra iuine has been drastically carried out, 
I he disarmament of the ex-Allies has not followed 
m accordance with the Treaty. In other words 
the Gennans rightly or wrongly—consider them¬ 
selves to have been let down, and they claim that 
the. Treaty of Versailles binds the ex-Allies as much 
as it binds Germany. But German interest in the 
disarmament question does not end there. • 

A glance at the map reveals the main reason 
why Germany above all other nations, is anxious 
to soo the means of war as widely and as dras- 
‘ticaliy curtailed as possible. It shows that Germany 
is blessed with more neighbours tlian any other 
country—10 in all—of which most are very heavily 
an nod. Several of these neighbours are potentially 
hostile to Germany. Indeed, some of them-with 
all due respect one might here mention Lithuania 
-appear to bo boiling for war with anybody and 
everybody. And four of them—France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland—are bound to one another 
by military treaties which make of them by far 
die most powerful. military combination in the 
.world. Czechoslovakia, a comparatively small state, 
is numerically more than twice as strong in armed 
fordo as Germany, and probably fifty times as 
strong* in real striking power, as Germany has been 
deprived of much modem necessities as heavy guns, 
tanks and. military aeroplanes. In this connection 
it is of interest to recall the manoeuvres which 
French and English troops have carried out jointly 
in the Rhineland within recent days. These exer¬ 
cises on the actual, territory which, in the event of 
another war in the West, Germany would have to 
dispute, put Germany at a tremendous military 
disadvantage . m the matter of defence. The storm 
of protest which the manoeuvres have aroused may 
however, be more properly ascribed to sentimental 
feelings than to consideration of national security. 

It follows that Germany is vulnerable and, unfor¬ 
tunately for the Gennans, it is rendered more so by 
the commitments of the Peace Treaty. The occupa¬ 
tion of its richest,' most developed and densely 
populated districts (the Rhineland, the Saar and so 
on) and compulsory disarmament have bound 
Germany’s hands. But the Peace Treaty did not 
stop there. It severed Gennany into two parts by 
the famous Danzig^Corridor which besides cutting 
out a broad stnp of German territory in order that 
Poland might have access to the sea, separated 
East Prussia entirely from Germany proper. This 
arrangement is unfortunate since East rrossia is 
now entirely enclosed by Poland and Lithuania 
I oland whose hostility to Germany quite passes the 
bounds of foreign comprehension and Lithuania 
which, as it has been inferred above, has been 
heading for trouble for some years past, 



Possible Combinations in a Possible War . 

War dangers are not latent, hut a certain¬ 
ty, believes Mr. D, Trivikrama Rao, an Indian 
Delegate to the Youth Congress who lore- 
shadows in Trivcni (November) even the possible 
combination of parties in that possible—or 
impossible ?—war. Says the writer : 

. Allowing that die course of foreign * v 
is liable to change., wo can visualise the 
toons that are m process of formation, 

1. The combination of Italy, Hungary. 

Albania, with the probable arrival of BiLc_ 

Greece and Rumania. This group has the cordia 
support of Great Britain. 

2 In spite of the controversy over the Yilna 
question between Lithuania and Poland, Britain is 
encouraging the formation into a distinct group of 
me border states. of Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Poland and Russia. 

3. France and the Little Entente of Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and ,[ugo-Slovia. 

4. The Soviet Union, Turkey, Afghanistan and 
x crsifiu 

In a prospective grouping of the European states, 
the position of Germany is uncertain. Since the 
last war, she has been shrewdly adjusting her 
affairs and prefers to follow a realistic policy gain¬ 
ing her own ends rather than range herself on one 
side or the other. The neutrality of the Scandina¬ 
vian and Dutch nations was a source of gain to 
them in the Great War, which Gennany appreciates 
more than others. 


Indian Freedom and the Women's League 

Gratitude must be felt for Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins, the champion of Indian woman¬ 
hood and Indian freedom, who was invited to 
Geneva to speak on behalf of the Indian women’s 
movements, and who furnishes an interesting 
account of their activities in Stridhwrma 
for December. We learn from her : 

I felt it a great honour that I was invited to 
be a member and speaker of the first women’s 
deputation to the President of the League of 
Nations. It was organised by the Women’s League 
of Peace and freedom with which the Women’s 
Indian Association is affiliated, and its object 
was to voice the request of women for the holding 
of a Conference on Disarmament as the immediate 
next step necessary after the Kellogg Pact I was able 
to bring an Indian women friend to that deputation 
though India could have no voice in formally 
asking the League for Disarmament because sho 
is not a self-governing nation! Though the 
1 resident s answer was non-commital and unsatis¬ 
factory the occasion was historic. 

I was invited by this same League to attend 
as a consultative representative, its Annual Council, 
meeting held, in Lyons in France, There I 
met representatives of over twenty countries and 
m giving greetings from the Women’s Association 
I asked them to give their support to the cause 
of Indian’s freedom. I was quite touched by the 
eagerness with which they moved the following 
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resolution, proposed by an English woman 
seconded by a French-woman and supported by 
Vomen Of many countries : 

‘‘That this League "welcome the support of Indian 
women for Peace movements as expressed by the 
resolutions of women’s Day in Madias and' by the 
Delhi Women’s League, and it supports the demand 
of women in India for Self-Government.° 


School discipline and Medium of Instruction 

Mr. M. R. Jayakara’s presidential address 
at the Bombay Presidency Secondary Teacher’s 
Conference, published by The Progress of Edu¬ 
cation (November), is full of liberal ideas and 
thoughtful suggestions. The speaker com¬ 
ments on the question of discipline : 

Speaking of regularity and discipline, you will 
permit me to sound a note of caul ion that these 
two virtues must not be allowed to become. a 
tyrannical fad. . In a country situated like India, 
the main question is to how to spread education. 
I hold the view-"and I am sure a large number of 
people interested in Indian education share it-—that 
nothing should be allowed, even in the name of 
discipline and method, to interfere with the spread 
of education as wide as possible. When education 
has spread and has become universal, the time may 
arrive when the field has to be weeded and the 
plant pruned. But until then, it is strongly felt 
a many quarters, that we must not make a shib¬ 
boleth of discipline and method. It is better that 
the largest; number of Indian students should 
obtain even a defective education than no education 
at all, which is often the manner in which the 
choice is presented to the poor Indian student. In 
a matter like this it is perhaps inevitable than an 
Indian, and an Englishman connected with education 
would see differently. We are not dealing with a- 
country which has no background in this matter or 
which has to be reclaimed out of iliteracy and 
ignorance. We are dealing with a, people who 
have shown tremendous, capacity for well-directed 
and well-diffused education in the past, but who 
owing to modern conditions have to change their 
methods and avenues so as to bring about the 
best results. The one problem before India to-day 
‘is universal education cheaply obtained, and the 
Department would do well to bear in mind that 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with this 
growth. 

Mr. Jayakar Ids right and sure as he 
says : 

It is law which is true, beyond the region of 
alimentary digestion, that the human system cannot 
assimilate what it had not been previously attuned 
to. If this is true, then our entire system of 
examinations through the medium of a foreign 
language must render our educational course more 
difficult of assimilation by the Indian boy. It is a 
truism to say that the . educational system of a 
country varies with the political environments 
thereof. All that 1 am pleading for is that our 
methods : and ideals of education should be so 
fashioned that the public needs, including . the 
political might be fulfilled, as rapidly as possible. 


Rapidity is of the essence of our experiment Let 
this not be forgotten; v 


Industrial Research 

The Mysore Economic Journal (November) 
publishes Sir William Bragg’s presidential 
address at the Glasgow Meeting of the 
British Academy on ‘Craftsmanship and Scien¬ 
ce.’ The eminent physicist remarks on the 
work carried on in the industrial research 
laboratories : 

A new class of worker is growing . up among 
us consisting of the men engaged m research 
associations and industrial reascarch laboratories 
throughout the country. We must place a high 
value on their service, for they are actually and 
personally bringing back with them into craftsman¬ 
ship the scientific knowledge ■which is one of its 
essentials. They bring the interest and the outlook 
of scientific inquiry into touch with both employer 
and employed, and 1 cannot; but think that they 
may be to some extent, the flux that will make 
them run together. For they can speak with tin 
employer as men also trained in University and 
College, cn changing thought with ease and accuracy. 
And, at the same time, they are fellow-workers with 
those in the shops and can bring back there some 
of the interest and enthusiasm which springs from 
the understanding of purposes and methods. 

Personal Contact 

It; is to bo remembered always that personal 
contact, lias, on the whole, thanks to the better 
qualities in human nature, a marvellous effect in 
smoothing out differences. I do not think it is 
unduly optimistic to welcome the growth of this 
new type of industrial worker because it can, being 
m personal intercourse w ith both capital and labour, 
supply" to each a. now outlook on their whole enter¬ 
prise, especially as that outlook is naturally illu¬ 
minating and suggestive. For, after all, this is but 
going back to first conditions. 

The Rewards of Research 

The present number of industrial research 
workers is relatively small ; it seems likely to 
increase, however, m proportion to the extent to 
which the province of science is better understood. 
The better understanding I think ol‘ is manifesting 
]u the first, place in industry itself. I am sure 
that here it is happily on the increase. There 
is also a broader view to be taken. There is a 
public estimation of the value of any calling 
which affects tiro numbers and the quality of those 
who respond. 

India has a small band of research scholars 
who work upder numerous disabilities. But the 
number of industrial research workers are 
smaller still; and though there may be willing 
students for it, they have hardly any scope, 
most of the industries being under foreign 
control or under the control of unsympathe¬ 
tic' and unimaginative industrialists who 
do not yet know the immense value of such 
works. 



The Economic Policy of the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment 

In the Renew of International Co-opera¬ 
tion for November, 1928, M. Charles Gide, the 
distinguished French economist, after pointing 
out the difference of opinion in matters of 
principle, which exists, between the Russian 
and the Western wings of the International Co¬ 
operative Alliance, goes on to outline an eco¬ 
nomic policy for the Alliance with regard to 
two subjects on which both are agreed. 
These, M. Gide says, are: the fight against 
economic nationalism, and the figlit against 
profiteering in business. On both these topics, 
he has some instructive remarks to offer: 

With regard to the first, it is a Question of 
reacting against the autonomous policy, or rather 
the policy of isolation, which, particularly since 
the war, has developed, in a manner threatening, 
not only to the interests of the consumers, but also 

international peace. Each of the new States 
created by the Treaty of Versailles has endeavoured 
to strengthen its political independanee by economic 
independence, and has surrounded its small frontiers 
with barrier's. Those countries which have received 
as a free gift from Nature certain indispensable raw 
materials, set up obstacles to their leaving the 
.country in order to prevent other countries from 
making use of them. The International Co-operative 
Alliance will undoubtedly associate itself with the 
resolutions passed by the International Economic 
Conference at Geneva: the abolition of all prohibi¬ 
tions, the reduction of customs duties, the creation 
of Customs’ Union, comprising the greatest possible 
number of nations, and the substitution of the 
bi-lateral system of commercial treaties by genuine 
Commercial Associations. 

No doubt co-operators will not all agree upon 
the form which the future regime should take, 
English co-operators wishing nothing more nor less 
than Free Trade, while French co-operators see in 
Free Trade a form of competition, and a fight for 
profit. The question lias already been discussed 
at the Congress at Basle, and, although a transac¬ 
tional resolution was passed, the question has not 
been settled. But whatever the differences of opinion 
may be regarding the form of the future regime, 
co-operators will be unanimous in condemning such 
a policy as that just defined by the Minister of 
Agriculture in Fiance viz., “the most prosperous 
country is that which has no need to ask 
anything from others.” That is a maxim which is 
essentially anti-co-operative! We believe, on the 
contrary, that it would be a poor world, as much 
from the economic as from the moral point of view, 


in which no individual, or nation, would liave need 
of others. 

. As regards the t second point which I have 
indicated—"profiteering”—co-operators who are 
inspired by Rochdale and Nunes can fight side 
by side with the co-operators of Moscow. Certainly, 
it will not be easy to fix the limit which separates 
legitimate profit—profit which, is necessary to the 
progress of any enterprise—from excess profit, which 
constitutes profiteering. It is not, however, an 
insoluble problem for, in certain rases, the Treasury 
itself, by the establishment of income tax, decides 
the difference. In France, amongst the recent 
concessions made to enterprises of public interest, 
the law distinguishes very clearly between ordinary 
dividends and those which it calls super dividends. 

But the more or less high rate of profit, or of 
dividends, is not the true criterion of profiteering ; 
the important point is to know how the profit has 
been obtained. A rate of profit, which may be 
relatively very high compared with the original 
capital does not necessarily imply robbing the 
consumer if it corresponds to a real advantage. 

Co-operators should learn to make these distinc¬ 
tions in order to combat profits wherever they are 
harmful, and to tolerate them wherever they 
represent services rendered, that is to say, wherever 
they result in establishing a just price. Also 
co-operators must observe them in their own 
undertakings, particularly when they organise 
international exchanges between themselves. 


Metternich’s Prophecy 

In the Current History for November 
1928, Mr. Wickham Steed draws our attention 
to a remarkable historical prophecy of Metter¬ 
nich’s, which was first brought to light by a 
German scholar in the New Freie Ptesse of 
Vienna :— 

Political prophecy is a thankless task. As a rule 
it is admitted to be prophecy only after events have 
borne it out Yet it is possible to foresee events, 
as the case of Metternich proves. In July, 1926, on 
the anniversary of the battle of Sadowa, or Konig- 
gratz, Herr Glaise-Horstenau, the Director of tne 
Austrian war archives, published a remarkable 
article in the Neue Freie Press? of Vienna. In it 
he summarized a forecast made by Metternich in 
exile at Brussels about 1851, fifteen years before 
Bismarck ejected Austria from Germany “with 
blood and iron.” Metternich wrote that, as a conse¬ 
quence of Austrian policy toward the German 
unitary movement after the revolution of 1848 
(which had driven Metternich from power), Austria 
would be turned out of Germany. Then, he added, 
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Germany would be absorbed in an aggrandized 
Pnissia, between whom and Austria there would 
be formed a Central JEuropean alliance, against 
which a world coalition would presently grow up. 
A war of annihilation between 'the alliance and the 
coalition would follow, with the result that the 
Habsburg and the Hohenzollem thrones would fall 
and Prussia would be absorbed in a German 
,republic. 


ponsibility for the World War as - Dr * , 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson and many other thought¬ 
ful historians had already done, that the 
causes of the catastrophe of LG 4 were not 
to be sought in the conduct of this particular 
state or that, but in the general international 
situation and the international anarchy which 

. i, <•_in rirp-wnr 


World War Foreshadowed in 1909 

To the uninitiated the swift catastrophe of 
the twelve days of July and August, 1914, ap¬ 
peared like the sudden discent *of an avalanche 
on a smiling and peaceful valley. But states¬ 
men and publicists of Europe not only knew 
that a trial of strength between the Tripplo 
Alliance and the Tripple Entente was coming, 
but accurately foresaw the occasion which 
would lead to it. Of them, Mr. Wickham 
Stood, the former editor of the Times was 
one. He writes in the Current History: 


days. 

How far Vienna and how far Berlin was to 
blame for thus upsetting the old ordu in Eiu°pe 
it is hard to decide. 1 lie more the hhnd 1 .^.^ 
Austria-Hungary against Serbia and the , > 
of Germany are studied in the light oi the Gennan 
and Austrian documents, the clearer does th( ( ,on- 
clusion emerge that their conduct was not so inuon 
deliberately criminal as governed by a fatal con¬ 
catenation of circumstances acting upim meompetpnt 
men. The real answer to the “war giultt Question 
may be given by some supreme dramatist wno 
will gather into one compelling tragedy the threads 
in which destiny enmeshed the rulers ami tne 
peoples of Europe. 


This was plain to discerning eyes by the end of 
1909. Professor (now President) Masaryk and 
others besides me then sa\v it. In November, 1912, 
when the Serbians defeated the Turks in the first 
Balkan war the truth was visible to all save the 
purblind Had the Turks boon victorious, as the 
Austin-Hungarian General Staff expected them to 
be, the Habsburg Monarchy might have gained a 
further breathing space. But the Serbian victories 
stated the issue so patently that before the end of 
November , 1912, I wrote from Vienna to warn the 
editor of the London Times that if the Austro- 
Hungarian fleet should bom bared the Serbian forces 
which against Austro-Hungarian injunctions, had 
crossed the Albanian mountains and reached the 
Adriatic shore at Durazzo, England would have to 
land an army in Belgium within ten days. 

No special knowledge was needed to prompt 
this warning. An Austro-Hungarian attack upon 
the Serbians would have brought about Russian 
intervention on behalf of Serbia. Germany would 
have supported Austria-Hnngrary, and—as M. Cle- 
meneeau had informed King Edward at Marienbad 
in 190S-Germany, trusting to the slowness of 
Russian mobilization, would have rushed through 
Belgium into France. Great Britain, seeing the 
Germans in Belgium, would have been bound by 
her treaty obligations to defend Belgian neutrality. 
This I fores}ladowed in November, 1912, as the 
obvious development of an Austro-Scrbian conflict. 

An armed collision was then averted, and 
was averted again and again during 1918. 
But the underlying situation changed so little 
that in January, 1914, I restated publicly in London 
the reasons why the peace of Europe would l>e at 
Die mercy of any serious quarrel between Vienna 
and Belgrade. Six months later the quarrel came 
over the Sarajevo assassinations, and the European 
equation worked itself out to its inevitable result. 


War Guilt 

Con tinning, Mr. Wiehaam Steed arrives 
almost to the same conclusion about the res- 


Dr. John Dewey’s Impressions of Soviet Russia 

Dr. John K Dewey, the famous American 
philosopher and educationist is giving his 
impressions of life in Soviet Russia in a 
series of articles in the New Republic. After 
pointing out the difficulty of getting reliable 
information about Russia without a prolonged 
stay, wide contacts, and a knowledge of the 
language, and emphasizing the fact of change 
and flux in that county, (Russia, it was put 
to Dr. Dewey, lives in all its internal pro¬ 
blems and policies from band to mouth) Dr. 
Dewey gives two of his impressions which 
would remove some of the current miscon- 
circeptions which prevail even in educated 
circcs about life in Russia. Of the security 
of life in Soviet Russia, Dr. Dewey says: 

But there are other preconceptions—most of 
which I am happy to say I. do not, sliarc—which 
seems after a visit even more absurd. One of 
them is indicated by the question so often asked 
both before and after the visit,: How did the party 
dare to go to Russia ?—as if life there were rude 
disorderly and in secure. One hesitates to speak of 
Dus notion to an intelligent public, but I have 
found it so widely current that; I am sure that 
testimony to the orderly and safe character of 
life in Russia would be met with incredulity by 
much more than half of the European, as well as 
the American public*. In spite of secret police, 
inquisitions, arrests and deportations of Ncpmen and 
Kulaks, exi l ing of party opponents—in eluding 
divergent elements in the party—life for the mas¬ 
ses goes on with regularity, safety and decorum. 

If I wished to be invidious, I could mention other 
countries in Eastern Europe in which it is much 
more annoying to travel. There is no country in 
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Europe in which the external routine of life is 
more settled and secure. Even the “wild children” 
who have formed the staple of so many tales have 
now disappeared from the streets of the large cities. 

Here is an impression of a children’s colony 
in Leningrad. 

Of the ‘‘Sights” contained in the official program cm, 
the one endurmgly impressed in memory is a visit to 
a children s colony in a former Grand Duke’s 
summer palace in Peterhof—up the Neva from 
Leningrad., The place marks the nearest approach 
of the White Armies to Leningrad ; the buildings 
were more or less ruined in the warfare, and are 
not yet wholly jestored since the teachers and 
children must do the work; there is need still in some 
quarters for the hot water and whitewash. Two-thirds 
of the children are former “wild children,” orphans, 
refugees, etc.,, taken from the streets. There is 
nothing surprising, not to say unique, in the exis¬ 
tence of orphan asylums. I do not cite the 
presence of this one as evidence of any special 
care taken ’ of the young by the Bolshevik 
government. But taken as evidence of the native 
capacity of the Russian stock* it was more impres¬ 
sive than.my command of words permits me to 
record. 1 have never seen anywhere in the world 
such a large proportion of intelligent, happy and 
intelligently occupied children. They were not 
lined up for inspection. We walked about the 
grounds and found them engaged in their various 
summer occupations, gardening, bee-keeping, repair¬ 
ing, buildings, growing flowci’s in a conservatory 
(built and now managed by a gmp of particularly 
tough boys who began by destroying everything in 
• ight), making simple tools and agricultural imple¬ 
ments etc. Not what they were doing, but their 
manner and attitude is, however, what stays with 
me—1 cannot convey it,; I lack the necessary 

literary skill. But the net impression will always 
remain.* If the children had (Mime from the most 
advantageouly situated families the scene would 
hate been a remarkable one, unprecedented in 
my experience. When their almost unimaginable 
earlier history and background were taken into 
account the effect was to leave mo with the pro- 
foundest admiration for the capacities of the people 
from which they sprang, and an unshakable belief 
in what they can accomplish. I am aware that 
there is marked disproportion between the breadth 
of my conclusion and the narrowness of the expe¬ 
rience upon which it rests. But the latter did not 
remain isolated though it never recurred in the 
same full ncs, it was renewed in every institution 
of children and youth which I visited. 


Flaming Youth 

In these days of universal juvenile re¬ 
belliousness, it is delightful to come across 
an essay on the psychological evolution of 
American Youth in one of the latest numbers 
of the New Republic. First of all, the writer 
sums up the pre-war and the post-war Youth 
in a neat paragraph : 

Before the War we had with us a generation 
which we like to look back and down on as eager¬ 


eyed, idealistic, slightly silly : this, little Land oi 
brothers was succeeded by a trib$ of tshmael, arificd 
with torches, it is true, but intent not on such social 
ends as arson or enlightenment, but on turning 
night into day. By some Fannie Hurst of the 
tabloids, those idealists-i n-spite-of-themselves were 
dubbed Flaming Youth.” They were not attractive 
to their parents, nor to their parents’ friends. Their 
stomachs were lined with copper, luckily, for they 
Lived almost, entirely on synthetic gin ; they were 
all jazz-babies, for their parents were church-members 
and they had no moral sense. They spent their 
days in eluding work, and their nights in 'driving 
high-powered automobiles at a rate far exceeding 
the legal, at the same time indulging in protracted 
and passionate kisses; they raised hell at road¬ 
houses, were rude to their elders, and never came 
home until morning. 

But today’s fashions turn speedily 
into yesterday’s foibles, and even American 
fashion is no exception to this universal 
law : 

Time, if not the blush of shame, will bring most 
of these roisterers to their social senses. Perhaps 
already their gin is losing a little of its fiery savour 
perhaps, with repetition and the dull -passage of 
years, their curiously indecisive embraces arc 
becoming a little more automatic, a little absent- 
minded. It is rumoured that an even youngei 
generation is arising. These newcomers, lately 
embryonic;, more recently in diapers, arc now 
growing into adolescence, and very shortly the 
tireless hopes of the nation will be transferred to 
them. Of this new army of youth what can we 
expect ? 

, Alas, what can we expect ? If the modern fancy 
is correct: if, indeed, each generation takes retribu- 
tory vengeance on the one before it, we can look 
for only the sternest children, from such lax parents. 
It, may easily be imagined what manner of 
citizens these will be.. They will be so conservative 
m their social instincts, that we may look for a 
weakening of democratic institutions all along the 
line, possibly resulting in a constitutional monarchy. 
The Democratic party may somehow continue to 
drag on a miserable existence, but it will no longer 
bo even partially respectable, and the Socialists will 
disappear altogether. Theaters will be shut: down, 
holidays will be done away with, dancing, laughing 
and reading for pleasure will lie made punishable 
offenses. Prohibition will cease to be a problem, 
for the new race will have neither the time nor the 
inclination to drink; and those boot-leggers who 
do not commit suicide or die of broken hearts will 
be put to death, in company with artists, writers 
and other vagrants, by state euthanasia. Fashions 
will become even more standardized, and loud 
colours will fade away like the Snark. There will 
he a tremendous boom in organized religion 
Sermons and skirts will be much longer. In short,’ 
we shall have a Sparta, though no Lycurgus will 
be neeessaiy, for every citizen will be law-abider 
from his cradle. 

Here again, youth maintains its reputation 
for youthfulness by doing the unexpected,— 
proving incidentally that it is the most 
stereotyped, the most unchanging and un¬ 
changeable thing in this shifting Kaleidoscope 
of time and space* 
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ti pen^ps we have presumed too mucH; : 
mouronthusiaeiii for generalizing—thaA 
-Jtf p? ^peaking yoiir. mind—we have gone a 
> too hr. Ab Al Smith says, what are the tacts? 

_„„r making a oareful survey of all the news items 

from the more important universities for the current 
year; we have selected the following as a significant 
instance: 

A couple of weeks ago. in a university town not 
a hundred miles from New York, the citizens were 
registering for the presidential election. - It has 
been the custom there for many years to allow the 
undergraduates to register as well, as a great 
many of them, not being able to return to their homes 
on Election Day would otherwise lose their 
right to vote. This year, for some Republican 
or Democratic reason, the local board of registra¬ 
tion refused to allow undergraduates to register, 
alleging that they were not legal residents of the 
town, and so had no right to vote there. When 
news of this action got around the campus, there 
was general indignation, and that evening some 
of the more serious-minded spirits collected and 
began a parade of protest. The procession, which 
soon numbered several hundreds, set out up tiie 
main street of the town. Across this street,. at 
a decent interval, were displayed the oompaign 
banners of the Repuhlian and the Democratic 
par-tics. The paraders, with great seriousness 
and good humour, demolished the Republican 
emblem, and then, with praiseworthy impartiality 
and equal seriousness, the Democratic. The 
university authorities soon got wind of the 
affair, and sympathizing with the undergraduates 
grievance and recognizing the high motives that 
lay behind their demonstration, attempted to 
persuade the protestants to come back to the 
campus and hold a mass meeting; offering the 
college auditorium for the purpose. Ail then- 
attempts; however, were in vain. The crowd 
continued to surge back and forth up the main 
street, blocking the traffic and now and then 
attempting, in a friendly way, to upset passing 
motor CM'S, and making an unsucessful try at 
demolishing the jail, but doing on the whole 
little or no damage. Finally, however, even 
high seriousness must go to bed , so they did. 


dr i nfra virtue from him ho ii often oontoe^t 
ing, awkward. All he does xb of « He 

writes a letter; the simple^entences are like his 
songs, showing, as Mr. Newman has said, the 
same “welling over of joy into sadness orof sadness 
into joy” and beyond this the same perfection of 
sweetness. The reciprocating wholeness of his 
nature, by turns receptive and expressive, keeps him 
to the end a child. He balances expertepe . and 
creation like a child at play escaping ten yeara 
longer than most men that return or the mind 
upon itself which heralds maturity ; and when he 
dies at thirty-one he has still barely complied the 
first stage of his journey and dies, as a child _ dies, 
of love. He has trusted the world more than it 
can be trusted, giving everything, expecting nothing 
in return, and getting so little i that Ins strength 
is undermined and the way clear for disaster. 
Nothing in his work suggests exhausted faculties ; 
his last, is his most significant year, indeed, the 
tragedy of his death is precisely this ; that it cut- 
him off on. the threshold of manhood and of man¬ 
hood’s incalculable enrichments. Ilis' calamities, 
had he survived them, would have given him the 
one thing he still needed, a point de reperr. , a self- 
reliance in vision, such, as came to Beethoven 
through his deafness. And the goal was near. Out 
of the world's rejection of him, signified by his 
poverty, out of the sickness, the bitterness of de¬ 
gradation which poverty had brought in its train- 
til ere was da wrung upon his mind that sense of 
the. separateness, the otherness, of the world from 
which spring irony, philosophy, and self-conscious¬ 
ness, the man’s deliberate measuring and knitting 
of his power against indifferent fate. We feel 
decision rising in him as the last; * months go by ; 
he recognized that his reputation is in his own 
hands, that for his work’s sake lie must concern 
himself for a livelihood. He lias discovered even 
the > defects of liis musicianship, arid in the grip 
of his last illness goes to a master. Then, feeling 
the approach of death, lie fights convulsively and 
in the anguish . of the struggle reveals his full 
knowledge of his stature and his claim : “Put me 
in my room ,” he cries to his brother Ferdinand, 
“don t leave me in this corner under the earth, 
and, on receiving his brother’s reassurance, “It is 
not true. No. Beethoven is not lying here.” 


Schubert 

Schubert died on November 19, .1828, and 
this year they are celebrating his centenary 
in Europe. The Times Literary Supplement 
pays tribute to his memory in a very fine 
leading article- from which we quote the 
following character-sketch :— 

His fluent, copious, yielding music is commonly 
compared to water; but he himself, in his univer¬ 
sal benevolence, resembles rather the genial summer 
sun. He has a beaming, glowing countenance; 
his spectacles cannot dim the light of the eyes 
behind them ; hjs shock of hair stands out, about 
his face like a corona : his compact frame shows 
no angles ; and in his short round body the mind 
is round, round as the world. So observant, so res¬ 
ponsive is he, he has so much to give and to take, 
that in the society which revolves about him and 


Tolstoy and his Wite 

The centenary of Tolstoy’s birth has 
witnessed the publication of many important 
documents about his life and work, of them 
none more important or revealing than the 
diary of his wife, relating to the years I860— 
1891. In an article published in the Observer 
(quoted in the Literary Digest for November 
10, 1928.) a Moscow correspondent writes : 

“His wife did not share his new sense of the 
essential wrongness of private property, his feeling 
of moral responsibility sometimes rising almost to a 
sentiment of personal guilt before Russia’s tens of 
milions of oppressed and poverty-stricken peasants 
The compromise by which Tolstoy turned over the 
management of the Yasnaya Polyana estate to his 
wife may have held the family together, but it 




for the nerv- 


strimg Cduntess, who was; already 


labouring under a 


She etates her side of the case 
diary to October 25, 1886 ' 


tustioe 
her 



mi 


^ The modern wa$<i-fe * 
idea of thrift as airtne. We 
paragraph in the 


All the people in the house, especially Leo and, 
after him, like a flock sheep ali fche children, itnpose 
on me the role of a. whip, Having cast , on me all 
the weight of responsibility for the children, the 
estate, ,&U money matters, education, the whole 
management of affairs, and everything material, 
profiting by all this more than 1 myself, they come 
to me with cold, matter-of-fact faces to ask a horse 
for a peasant, money, fiour, etc. I am not occupied 
with agriculture—for this I have neither the time 
nor the knowledge—I can not give orders, not 
knowing whether horses are necessary for farming 
at the present moment, and these matter-of-fact 
requests, combined with ignorance of the state of 
affairs, confuse and irritate me.”’ 

Tolstoy’s disciples proved another thorn 
in the side of his wife : 

. “Like every great teacher, his personality and 
views inevitably attracted, along with sincere, idea¬ 
lists, a certain number of eccentric persons and 
some mere hunters after sensation and curiosity. 
The Countess makes little distinction among them; 
she is almost morbidly jealous of all these new 
figures in her husband’s life ; but her observations 
on the Tolstoyans are sometimes characterized by 
the vividness that often marks sketches of persons 
whom one dislikes. On July 19,. 1887, she 
writes 

‘“How unsympathetic arc all the types which 
adhere to the teachings of Leo Nikolaevitch ! There 
is not one normal man. Most of the women also 
are hysterical. Marya Alexandra vna Schmidt has 
lust left. Formerly she wanted to be a nun ; now 
she is an enthusiastic devotee of the ideas of Leo 
Nikolaevitch.. When she meets or parts with him. 
she weeps hysterically.’ 

And on December 17, 1890, she writes : 

*Dar* figures have come; the. stupid Pojkjv, an 
astern, lazy, weak man, and the stupid, fat m cr¬ 
ater, Khokhlov, And ’ these are the disciples of a 
reat man! Pitiful offspring of human society, 
ukers without professions, lazy people without 
location.’ 

“One can riot read through the diary of Countess 
olstoy, sometimes hysterical and bitter, but always 
telligent and often sympathetic, without feeling 
at the sorrows of Tolstoy’s later years-' cannot 
‘ reduced to such a si mple' formula as the conflict 
tween an idealistic philosopher and * a selfish and 
3rldly woman. The situation possessed subtler and 
^re xiTeconeilable elements of tragedy, worthy of 
xbodiment in a -great novel or drama ; there was 
clash of human personality and world outlook in 
rich neither individual may be pronounced wholly 
ilty or wholly guiltless. Tolstoy’s flight ; was his 


M has declared 

to exhort the poor to be thrf" J 
distinguished Irish poet, home 
yisit to, the. ” 


’om his 

-1 proolamied -thkt 

i P 60 ?! 6 is a prosperous peopKf 
rord long ago taught that high wages as 
is. ot spending power were the secret 1 Of 
W 1 . 1 ^ 88 - Messrs. Foster and Catclungs have 
mi ,- building a new economies on this thesif. 
Thus does. our lavish age turn on the old aM 
venerated virtue ofThrift, and rend it utterly J It is 
“S" &“>. were done, for Thrift is an 

outmoded virtue. It belonged to the days when, 
to jquote the : familiar plufase of the late Professor 
fatten, the basis of civilization was deficit” It 
wasjri places like Scotland, and New England 
in the # early- days,. • where the margin between 
production and subsistence was so narrow as to keep 
always in sight as a possible visitor, 
that ^Thrift .developed as the greatest of all the 
virtues. But this situation was limited to no one 
country. Everywhere in the did days production 
was alow, painful and inadequate; and it was 
inevitable, if the race was to survive that waste 
should be condemned as the unpardonable sin. 
s u i those days have passed, as Professor 
patten ■ pointed out years ago. The* r basis of 
civilization in our time—thanks to liiaichinary, 
chemistry, intensive agriculture, „ and • improved 
transportation—lias been definitely shifted* ‘tram 
deficit, to -urplus. It is, now possible to produce 
more than we can consume. Once solve' tfe 
problem of distribution as wo have happily solved 
the problem of production, and there will be'mope* 
than enough of this world’s goods for eveiybOav. 
AVaste remains, even so, a social, crime. But, *oti 
the other hand, Thrift remains nothing ; but & 
form or meagreness, miserliness, si ’ ‘ 
well enough in (lays of scarcity, but 
unlovely as it is 
work. Let it 


. of scarcity, but today^as 
uncessary.. Thrift Ins -done' 'ip? 
now give place to the abundant lffe : ! 


Ahmet Zogu, Albania’s New KJng '; 

A German correspondent of' ttife %iv&m 
Age gives tho; following particulars of ':tte 
sartorial and othet 4>eBuliarities of the jrer 
King of: Albania : v; r -• ' * 0 

Yestei^ay a king; 'without a, Wwh, \ 'prince-m 
power without a mincipality designatedas^su^ 


&t eloquent expression of his side of the case ; 
i wife’s is pemaps'to -be found in this poignant 
cerpt from her diary of December 11, 189u: 

‘If the salvation of a • human being, dhe salva- 
n of his spiritual life, lies in killing -the life 1 of 
* one? who is nearest him, then; Leo is* saved.’” - 
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v^ch he. entitled by his rank as militate c 
"3? u 1 t: At. receptmns and cm ,specsii&Q 
when he shows himself to the: people, he: 
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official dress which in 
Toftt that worn by his princely 

, -_of Wied, Albania’s pre-war 

Mniie lasted so short a toe. This under 
her of transformations before it was 
Ahmet Zogu first experimented with a 
- tome, white trousers, and white riding 
hist two he presently substituted red 
black boots. Later he added a black 

- fith red. One most admit that though 

v^prtMMttts m'.iuf uniform somewhat the appea- 
e^ef a mpsteal comedy hero, it is, nevertheless, 
and has a tremendous effect upon 




-v *k> doubt that he regards Napoleon 
ggjigarte as a model for his own career, keeping a 
IwfliSemc biography constantly on his writing desk 
ah# reading it assiduously. Id is dream of being 
♦ predicted, is drawing near fulfilment, 

.cuft&i kites orders, calces, favours—not to 
Wiilfon ah occasional warrant for execution—and 
a corps of officers which is loyal and 
CJlteltt'eOus, but Which imitates its war lord b.v going 
WUt in gold-braided unforms which rival King 
wwnfon m all his glory. 

I ? spifo of all this, a gesture from his patron 
BBd Ptoteotor, Mussolini, would be enough to end 
a« Sf ®3™et« power before his ambitious dreams 
reitai their fulfilment 


Co^penttteti of Labour and Coital 

1928 was a year of peace moves in indus- 
ttjt Both Trade Unions and Employers seem 
to have realised that industrial warfare was 
Jvflfting nowhere. In England it was 
Melchett {fotmerly Sir Alfred Mond) 
Who incited a joint conference of the leading 
employers and the representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress to find out a formula which 
Vrotdd lead to a better understanding between 
the etttployers and the employed. The interim 
report of this conference has been approved 
by the Trades Union Congress which met 
in September, 1928 in spite of the opposition 
Of the Labour extremists. It appears that a 
gwmlax tendency is also operating in America, 
mid that thete, too, employers add the 
employed are drawing together for the sake 
of industrial efficiency and economic 
gtoeperity of the community as a whole. 

read the following in the Monthly Labour 
Jteviw of the United States Bureau of 
^ : 

There are still elements in the organised labour 
movement which look with misgivings and suspicion 
— Operation of labour with capital, on tile 
‘ vo are unalterably opposed to 
^mentally and cannot possibly 
t ip common. In general, i however, 
' during the part deoadea 
_ m place to tee 4 

era* of Owtosed labour, While 


stiU militant in the sense that it wail J 
portion of ffie advantages already famed*; 
prefers peace to warfare in its reJateOtts wil 
employers. This change of attitude is due | 
to enlightened self-interest, to a very jm 
realization of the cost of stnkes^ofc only. in 
dollars and cents but in .other tangible 
and partly to wider vision on the part of tae 
leaders, whereas formerly only tee mterwjts of 
the men were taken into acoouiit by tlie umows, 
now the interests of the industry are consaaereu. 
A few unions are leading the. way rapraetiaal 
accomplishments in co-operation with the inanage- 
mentfor the good of all concerned, and the idea 
is gradually gaining a more or less general 
acceptance, even though a still reluctant one 
in some .quarters. 

The idea of enlisting the co-operation of to 
workers on a general scale first appeared during 
the war, when the universal ana whole-hearted 
efforts of everyone where necessary in the produet- 
ion of war materials. Shop commitiees were 
established in a groat many plants, though in many 
of these the trade-union was not a factor, pon- union 
as well as union plants having adopted the idea. 
The value of the voluntary co-operation of tee 
employees and of their good-will received wide¬ 
spread recognition. 

Much of this spirit disappeared after the 
cessation of the war, due partly to the industrial 
depression, partly to the reaction from tee war¬ 
time tension, and partly to the wave of antiunion 
and open shop activities that swept over the country. 
In . some cases, however, co-operative efforts 
continued, while what is probably tee bestknown 
of all co-operative schemas, the so-called “B. <fe 0. 
plan,” was inaugurated after the close of the war. 

It had been conceived much earlier but it was 
felt that war conditions might militate against to 
success of the plan and the putting into actual 
practice was therefore postponed. 

The new spirit lias manifested* itself in different 
ways and along various. lines. To-day there are 
instances in which unions and management are 
co operating to improve the operating efficiency 
of the plant or the industry; to introduce new 
methods or machinery or to improve tee old ones; 
to reduce operating cost by eliminating wastes, 
introducing economies, etc.; to improve tee qualify 
of Work produced: to bring up tee total production; 
to raise the general level of sanitation and safety 
in tee plant; and to increase the skill and efficiency 
of the workers, In these and other ways employers 
and workers are deinonstrating what can be tone 
when the Welfare of to industry is tee first 
concern. 

It is not true, of course, that all tot is betog 
tmecomptitod through co-operative effort is dBate 
for purely altruistic reasons. Each party experts 
to benefit by the co-operative arrangement Tto 
employer expects greater returns through to 
increased economy of production, the 
output, the mluction of amount of imp 
work etc. The union expects by demons! 
to increased value of tee semces renderOd by 
its members, to gate for them increases in wage 
rates. But 'tee great aecorapfisbment of Uttien- 
mauagement cooperation is tfee change of mental 
attitude teus btom^ht aboutam "tee 

resteteiireeeei^ % 

antagonism, through peace-instead of war. 
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IMW6 

In courauB of a review of a fresh instalment 
)i Halide Edib Khannm’s memoirs (published 
n English under the name of the Turkish 
)rdeal by John Murray) of the Turkish 
•Var of Liberation, the Times Literary Sup- 
dement writes: 

Ih her own person Halide Edib Khanum, the 
rife of Dr. Adnan Bey, one of the chiefs of the 
rationalists, epitomizes the changes which she 
elped to bring about in her country. From being 
novelist, who supported with pen and tongue 
lild measures of reform calculated to improve the 
atocratic Sultanate into a constitutional Turkish 
tonarchy, she became a rebel with a price upon 
er head, a hunted outlaw whose one hope it was 
> help her nation to survive what she considered 

• be its betrayal by its Sovereign, and finally turned 
tto Onbashi Halide, a corporal on the fighting front 
hieh had to face alike the Greeks and the Calipha- 
sts as, apparently, the Nationalists termed those 
ho fought against them to uphold the authority of 
e Sultan. 

Most of the events in which the author, either 
! Khanum or as Onbashi, took part passed compara¬ 
bly unnoticed in this country. It was known 
at there was an Allied occupation of Constantinople 
id that many Turks had complained of what hap- 
med during that occupation. It was known that a 
ationalist movement was in progress in Anatolia; 
•d it came as a surprise to many that it should have 
oome strong enough to drive the Creeks out of 
nVina, to flout the decisions of the Allies, and that 
should have so far developed its own political 
eories as to upset the immemorial Ottoman 
onarchy and devise a new system of Government, 
at of the blunders perpetrated during the Allied 
cupation next to nothing was known over here— 
id even less about the surprising events of the 
ar of Liberation in which historically minded 
>servers have detected analogies with the uprising 
Scottish national spirit against the English six 
inturies before. Thus, at the time, the European 
lblio at large, if it realized at all that a new force 
hich was about to effect such profound changes in 

• much of the Near East had been loosed, never 
lew how very nearly at certain moments, that 
rce was to being crushed and how nearly British 
valry caught the disguised Turkish authpress for 
hom they were hunting among the Bithynian hills 
uch as Claverhouse’s troopers had hunted fpr 
jtticoated Covenanters in the ‘'killing time” in. 
lydesdale. 

She . also describes the Ghazi Pasha 

Both in the moment of danger aijd in the hour 
I triumph, refers to his cynicism, his cfdculatmg 
aportunism based on a careful study of history m 
eeping in with the Hojas until strong enough to 



Students’ Revolt Against Drmk 


In one of the latest numbers of the 
International Student we read : 

Evidences of a slow but steady growth in student 
interest in the problem of alcoholic drink and of 
growing antagonism against old drink customs 
marked the International Conference of the World 
Student Federation against Alcoholism, at Antwerp. 
Belgium, during the last week of August, ■ ' 

The special feature of the conference was the 
first-hand reports by students from the different 
countries, showing actual situations as they are 
today ; personal and group problems about alophQUc 
drink in universities and the life of the peoples-; 
the efforts being made to establish better social 
customs free from drink and the friendly co-opera- 
tion and strength being developed in univewjftiflfe 
colleges and other higher schools by the loom and 
national student and youth organizations of the 
eighteen countries represented at. the conference. 
In this free discussion of activities and methods, 
practical suggestions and experiences growing out 
of present-day reality were exchanged, even oygr 
the barrier raised by a difference in the numw 
of languages, nearly as great as the number Of 
countries represented. For the immediate future, 
emphasis was placed on the exchange of information 
among the students anti-alcohol movements of. me 
different countries, on the encouraging of gw 
study of the whole problem, on increased attention 
to the social and economic meaning of a change 
in the drink habits of a nation, and on thesenaa.pf 
freedom and strength that comes to young 
women and student groups who refuse to accept tie 
drink customs of the older generations, as many 
thousands of younger people of central, eftstem apa 
northern Europe are now doing. 

There was about the Antwerp Conference* J» 
well as those that preceded it, a sense of mem 
crusade and of earnest struggle against a very ' real 
and a very difficult problem in the social . and 
personal life of the individuals aim in the national 
life of their peoples. There was also a sense 
of convictiou that something more aggressive must 
be done and in an educational way and that from 
these student msamzations and groups must. 
those who would, be the loaders against the dtigk 
traffic in their home lands. 



By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


An important problem 

J ' Here are a few extracts from a letter of 
an American friend of mine regarding the 
immigration laws in the United States of 
America. 

" u I am writing to you concerning the 
Asiatic Exclusion Act’ of the United States 
of America. 1 have been in touch with 
individuals and organisations in the United 
jStates who are recognising the injustice of 
the present immigration law with its offensive 
racial discriminations, and are prepared to 
work for its repeal. 

“The particular question which I wish to 
raise for their information, is just what 
.Indian sentiment is in regard to American 
immigration. I)o the Indians desire and seek 
-for an open door in America with the 
. privilege of unrestricted immigration; or 
would they be content for the present to 
; accept the same quota basis which European 
■ nations are now enjoying? In other words 
ris the offence of the American exclusion 
merely one against the honour of the Indian 
people, or is it one of more practical import? 
I have felt that the Indian resentment has 
been over the matter of being treated as an 
inferior race, and that they are not actually 
demanding the privilege of entering the 
’ United States in large numbers. 

“Indian labour . has never created any 
problem as has been the case with some 
other nations. If- she were to accept the 
limitations of the present law as . applied tp 
European nations, my' understanding is that 
she would be permitted to send one hundred 
immigrants each year, which is very probably 
more than she ever sent in the days of 
unrestricted immigration. 

I presume that you will agree with me 
that American labour may be justified in 
demanding some restriction of immigration 


in order to protect themselves against unscrupu¬ 
lous capitalists who would otherwise con¬ 
tinuously introduce cheap labour in such 
numbers as to frustrate all efforts on the 
part of labour to organise effectively for the 
securing of proper working conditions, hours, 
wages, etc. I need not inform you that 
racial prejudice is unfortunately a fact in 
America. Perhaps much of this prejudice 
lias an economic basis. Much as we depre¬ 
ciate this attitude of racial antagonism, we 
must face the facts. It will probably be 
impossible to gain anything more for the 
present than to have India recognised an 
equal among the Nations, by placing her on 
the same quota basis as the others. 

U I should like to get an expression from 
you as to whether you feel that Indian 
public opinion would recognise that a really 
worth while victory would be scored in such 
a gain. You may be able to strengthen the 
hands of those who are fighting the battle by 
such a statement. Of course if you feel that 
Indian sentiment would be unappreciative of 
such a move, it is your duty to frankly say 
so. What we want is international under¬ 
standing and good will and this can never 
be built upon unreality.” 

The question raised by the writer of this 
letter is an important, one and requires careful 
consideration at our hands. We recognise 
the sincerity of the writer and agree with 
him that we must do all that we can to bring 
e about better understanding between the people 
of India and those of U. S. A. As regards 
the details of the solution put forward by 
our friend we cannot express any opinion off¬ 
hand. We shall refer to the question again 
next month. 

Mr. Sastri’s work in South Africa 

Mr. Sastri is returning to the Motherland 
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Mr. p. F. Andrews with Mr. Kajee of South Africa 

'Stjji-'; 



at THE M0DI®F*2aiPIBP'*Ml IiNIJART, 1929 


a^er wgktIc: >o£' wm fe*» a 

and a half in Strafe AfriO*. Hereto wW 
luta bimln^e 

column of fee 

“And as Im-iKfe-jfliMhd’. m&teA no fame 
for Mmself itm mm wouW be found shyer 
than 8jt: Basin Of feme), fee turned his 
popularity to fee advjmeeroeat of: the cause 
he has represented i|Sfe; s«^fe singular ability 
and success. During hisall too brief stay 
in South AMm Ww® immensely raised the 
status of om in feat part of the 

world. Bet m hope th&t they will, by their 
exemplary eeadfcot; slmw themselves worthy 
of him. 

“But Sastrift contribution to the solution 
of the difficult and delicate problem of South 
Africa does not rest merely upon what was 
after all an accident. We know nothing 
except through fee results of the inner 
working of the ambassador’s office in which 
he had to exhaust all his art of a diplomacy 
that comes from a conviction of the correct¬ 
ness of oneV cause and that spurns to do 
or countenance anything wrong, mean or 
crooked. But we dp know how unsparing he 
has been in the use on behalf of his cause 
of the gifts of eloquence, scholarship, both 
English and Sanskrit and great and varied 
learning with which nature has lavishly 
endowed him. He has been delivering to 
large and select audiences of Europeans 
lectures on Indian philosophy and culture 
which have stirred European imagination and 
softened the hard crust of prejudice which 
has hitherto prevented fee general body of 
Europeans from seeing anything good in the 
Indian. These lectures are perhaps his greatest 
and fee most permanent contribution to the 
Indian cause in South Africa.” 

Mr, Sastri will be arriving in India in fee 
middle of February and we earnestly hope 
that he will be given a hearty reception by 
all sections of the Indian people. One request 
we shall make to Mr. Sastri, if it may not be 
considered impertinent on our part and, it is 
that te should have nothing to do wife party 
politieNB m 

JBfrie ;3trdia feat needs fee services 

of gsjrswl; May he live long and serve 
the mofeeriimd for many more years to oome. 

Departure of Sto K. V. Rwtoyte hm&mm 

Sir K. leave fee sbcmes of 

India in fee first oi ^ month to 
succeed Mr. Sastri in South Africa. We were 


opposed to his appoitet*s«at 
gro und that a better selection Mtfe Afeve 
been made hit now that he ^ 

fed we shall request our peope to 9|uth 
Africa to render him all possible asfwitince 
-^••fee difficult work feat awaits hm'Jiere. 
Our people in East Africa also 
him a cordial reception. We are very worry, 
indeed, to learn that the Indian Afisoraation 
of Nairobi passed a resolution Of W^st 
against- Sir K. V. Reddyto appomteeflfc... This 
is really ungraceful. Let us wait mid see bis 
work and if we cannot render him any 
assistance we must not do anything to weaken 
his hands. 

.The East African Fraiilewi 

A crisis is fast approaching in East 
Africa. With the publication of Hilton Young 
Commission’s Report our struggle in East 
Africa will assume a new phase and there 
is every danger of our position being weak- 
ned as a, consequence of the short-sighted 
policy of the Conservative Government in 
England, in giving more power to the 
Delamere party in Kenya. It is therefore 
very necessary to keep a close watch on the 
march of events in those parts of Africa. It 
will be a great thing indeed if some of our 
leaders could go to Kenya and study the 
situation on the spot. There is Mr. J. B. 
Pandya’s offer of a free passage. Is it really 
impossible to get three or four of our leaders 
to proceed to East Africa in a month or 
two ? If the Motherland cannot lend the 
services of four of her able sons just for 
three months at this critical time in the 
history of our people in East Africa it will 
be really unfortunate. 

Mr Andrews’ visit to the West todies:— 

We are glad to learn that Mr Andrews 
will soon proceed to West Indies to study 
fee condition of our people in British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Surinam and Jamaica. 
These four colonies have been very much 
neglected by us and we ought to be grateful 
to Mr Andrews for this visit 

Kb Indian, not excluding even Mahatmajee, 
has done so much for our people in 
fee different colonies as Mr C. E Andrews 
and we hope he will be received by our 
colonial friends as a great Indian. 

He is fee erne Englishman in India who 
has eucoeeded in completly identifying him¬ 
self with our aims and ambitions. 





tfrgeit of ^ex«min4tei 

The period which marks the close of one 
year and the beginning of another should be 
devoted, in part itimit, to self-examination. 
This is true both 5 fbt individuals and groups. 
The groups may tee I© small as the smallest 
family, association, -guild, caste or class, 
or as large as ? nations, peoples, races— 
nay, all mankind- iSSor individuals, as well as 
small groups and\tell®e, the questions to ask 
are : Have we fluting the past year 
risen to greater heights or sunk to lower 
depths? Have we marched forwards or re¬ 
treated backwards ? ?Bave we approximated 
more to the brutefcnefttion or has the spirit 
in us won the battle? llfttemaliy and exter¬ 
nally, have we beeome freer or more en¬ 
slaved ? 


The IndiaaflMINge 


rapid and thorough course of preparation and 
training in the Freaeh language and literature is 
provided for foreign students. Last year there 
were about 3,000 students representing about 50 
different nationalities^ - 

The french umYmslth* do not provide 
any hostels for Atudents. Ho during the last 
four years Prof;' T&triek Geddes has been 
actively empagefl du, organization of a 
group of ha&* of residence dor students of the 
many nationalities represented there. 


His k 
hostels in 
also in „ 
Palestine 
to set 
initial 


in $fce Mfwre Boonmm become* 


We read 
Journal 

Students and . 
have long been 
courses of study in 
increasing numbers, 
receive the greater 
Indian students are? 
and German Uni 
that those most pi 
who come as gr 
prepared ; and who; 
at least one other h 
this, when possible, 

Continental Univ< 
acquirement of i 
pensated by the 
as well as by the 
both general and pi 

Montpelier, on t 
is the centre of a$ 
and. historic intern 
equipped Universi 
ranean climate 
attractive to stud< 

the eminence of it_,_ 

Letters, Law, Philosophy mu 
of its Schools of Agriculture, Music 



of the Indian Universities 
•from further 
'‘this in ever- 
tmtateJjy 



The 

the Scots 
while 
come in. 


provision of collegiate 
<aud elsewhere, and 
Mining, in India and 
>pe, has enabled him 
“* in operation. His 
EaossaLs. or Scots 
ot tire old and 
d and Fiance but 
sent serving as a 
ian, American, etc. 
of ten years’ plan- 
states in India, and 
and wide contracts 
Mtege scheme has here 

"to ’ItoUlWO.'BEQVIRED 

t-.as yet available in 
no longer sufficient ; 
i students continue to 
kW an urgent need of 
. plans and estimates 
l occupy a pleasing 
which the extensive 
'immediate neighbour- 
ntial buildings and 
lege. It is planned 
with common rooms 
space for extension 


furnishing of the 
jnn under the direct 
teg, late head of the 
'ivies in the Graduate 
‘ unbay, with tee oo- 
lerly Director of Art 
Calcutta. They will 
>rs and Advisers of 
ies as hitherto, and 
Ith the Montpelier 
in India. 



professors especially interest 

Ris estimated teat the full amount need* 
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ed for the Scots College will be two lakhs of 
xnpees. Towards this amount donations and 
subscriptions are now being received by Dr. 
a & Advam, Secretary of the Indian College, 
C/o. Tbos. . Cook & Son, Hornby - Road, 
Bombay. : * ■ V'-- ; 


the Presidential Procession in Calcutta 

For once, it gives us pleasure to bear 
testimony to the correct behaviour of the 
Calcutta Police. Pandit Motilal Nahru, the 
President of the 43rd session of the Indian 


National Congress, arrived in .Calcutta 04 the 
21st of last month. The authorities of the 
East Indian Railway refused to - afford .any 
facilities for a proper reception of; the 
President on the Howrah railway action plat¬ 
form, and only a small number <6f persons 
were admitted. Outside, an immense crowd 
awaited to give the President a rousing wel¬ 
come. From the Howrah bridge 4own 
Harrison Road, along College Street, Wellesley 
Street, Corporation Street, Park Street, Lower 
Circular Road, and on to Park Street and 
Desbandhii Nagar, which may be well called 
the Congress city, there was. a dense piass 



Pandit Motilal 
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Arrival of the President in Calcutta 
—A view of the procession showing the President’s carriage 


of surging humanity, while every window and 
house-top along the processional route were 
thronged by the citizen esses of Calcutta. 
Several impressive demonstrations of very large 
proportions have been seen in this great city, 
and this one was in keeping with them. The 
mere sight of this huge serpentine stream 
of humanity, coiling and untwisting around 
itself, could not have failed to impress any 
one who has lived to witness the growth of 
bhe Indian National Congress during the 
:orty-three years of its existence. The foot¬ 
baths and the roads were blocked by solid 
passes of men, and several lakhs of people 
nust have participated in the procession, 
there were very few policemen to be seen, 
md the police force was rightly employed in 
controlling the traffic at the points of inter¬ 
jection where other streets crossed the route 
>f procession. The policeman seen here and 
here along the route never attempted to 
nterfere with or hustle the crowd and 
generally made themselves as small as pos¬ 
able. When the procession reached Park 
Srcus a European policeman was seen 
lourishing a stick to wave back the crowd, 
le was promptly summoned by a police 

■■ 17 ... 


officer and was ordered to leave the people 
alone and not to molest any one. Law and 
order was maintained intact, because no 
policeman attempted to violate it. Neither the 
Congress volunteers nor any one else had 
much to do. The enthusiastic crowds were 
perfectly orderly and everywhere made way 
for the procession without any difficulty. 

The moral of this imposing demonstration 
is writ large for any one to read. It so 
happens that the Viceroy of India, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and several other Princes 
of India are at present in Calcutta ; but the 
city did not erect triumphal arches nor as¬ 
semble in its hundreds of thousands for any 
such exalted personage. The spontaneous and 
striking honour that we have witnessed is 
reserved for the first citizen of India, who 
tills the office of the President of the Indian 
National Congress for the term of a year. 

N. G. . 

The Saunders Murder 

On the 17th December last a European 
police officer named Saunders was shot dead 







■Another View of the Procession Showing the Lady Volunteers 


at Lahore in broad daylight (4-30 p. m.) just 
outside the .police office, situated in College 
Street and facing the D. A.-V. College. In 
spite of the crime being committed near the 
police superen ten dent's office, the assailants, 
numbering two or three, made good their es¬ 
cape. The only policeman who chased the 
murderers was a Sikh head-constable, and he 
was shot dead. There must have been some 
European policemen in or near the place. 
But they did or could do nothing. 

Whether the crime is of a political 
character or not can not be determined at 
present The People of Lahore writes as fol¬ 
lows on the subject:— 

Nothl&g definite can be said at. this stage about 
the nature of the crime—the cocksure Civil and 
Militarg Gazette of the glacier stunt fame notwith¬ 
standing. The Gazette, contends that the murder 
was a political one, because Mr. Saunders—the 
murdered European official—was one of the police 
officials who preserved “law and order” by beating 
Lala Lajpat Kai when he led a peaceful boycott 
procession on the day the Simon Commission 
arrived in Lahore. The fact that the murder was 
committed on the l¥th—exactly one month after 
the police barbarity day—is regarded by the 
Gazette as of particular significance. We do not 


rule out* such interpretation. But we may also- 
point out that Mr. Saunders as a Punjab police 
official was expected with other things besides, 
attacks on political leaders. He was in charge of 
certain dacoity cases, in which people have been 
hanged. May hot the survivors of a gang have 
vowed vengeance and perpetrated this deed ? If 
any such people owed Mr. Saunders a grudge, his 
having been concerned in the beating of political 
leaders would naturally be regarded by them as a 
favourable factor, for it would throw the police on 
a wrong track. To shelter themselves further 
behind the political screen, the dacoits might select 
the 17th as the, day for such a crime. 

If facts brought to light by investigation show 
that it was a political murder, we Itave no doubt all 
responsible nationalists will dissociate themselves 
from it - not that it is morally on a lower plane 
than Dyerism and police savagery, but because we 
do not expect India’s emancipation to come from 
such needs. Suppose the crime is committed with 
political motives, what is its lesson in that case ? 
•Just this that the trodden worm tumetli. It is no 
use arguing with it that its protest is unwise or 
immoral. Indian leaders are doing their very best 
to keep clear of voilence. But if the bureaucracy 
go on m the Lahore and Lucknow fashion their 
task may become hopeless. In any country but 
India bloodshed would have immediately followed: 
such a grave insult as the making of a Lajpat Bai 
the victim of police hooliganism. And surely no* 
Government, except that in a province in British, 
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India, could thus condone and even glorify such 
hooliganism. 

A 'Word to the Police. 

for ourselves we keep an open mind as to 
whether the crime was political or not, and we 
must warn the Punjab polioe against being carried 
away by the usual police prejudices. That may 
possibly help the real culprits to escape while 
innocent people are made to suffer. If its political 
prejudices serve as a false scent for it in the 
present case, it may for ever be known as a body 
of most incompetent follows. 

Reprisals will not crush the political life. They 
will not end the indignation felt at the lathi blows 
that hastened Lalaji’s death. Dyer in Jallianwala 
succeeded not iiv killing political life, but in ferti¬ 
lizing the soil for it with martyrs’ blood. 


Dr. R. C. Majumdar in Europe and Indonesia 

At the meeting held in the Calcutta 
'Mahabodhi Hall under the auspices of the 
Greater India Society to give a reception to 
Prof. Barnes Chandra Majumdar on his 
return from his study-tours in Europe and 
Indonesia, the professor recounted his experi¬ 
ences abroad. 

When in England, he represented the Greater 
India Society in the Orientalists’ Conference at 
Oxford, and at the meeting of the Societe Asiatique 
at Paris he paid on behalf of Greater India Society, a 
tribute of deep respect to the memory of the late 
lamented savant Mon. Emile Sonart. 

Dr. Majumdar also visited the Kern Institute of 
Leyden, as associate of the Greater India Society, 
■ and was very well received by Professor Dr. Vogel 
and Professor Krom, leading authorities on Indian 
■cultural relations with Indonesia. 

Backed by their introductions, he went to Java, 
•and after visiting the remarkable monuments of 
Borqbudor and Prambanan etc., he crossed over to 
the island of Bali where lie studied the living relics 
‘.of Hinduism, and finally landed in Indo-Cliina. The 
French Archaeologists there, gave him every facility 
to visit the splendid temple-ruins of Angkor, and 
Dr. Majumdar entered Bangkok to study the relics 
of Hindu culture in Siam as deposited in its 
museum and also in the famous Vajmyana library 
which was under the able direction of Mon. Georges 
Coedes. 

He found that, scholars everywhere were eager 
to heli) the Greater India movement stalled in India 
and expressed the desire that Indian scholars should 
visit there centres systematically with a view to 
reconstructing the forgotten diapter of our glorious 
past history. 


Bengal Government Non-cooperates 

The Calcutta Exhibition, organized under 
the auspices of the Indian National Congress, 
is not a mere show. There is much to learn 
from it. One visit, however prolonged, will 
mot suffice lor deriving all the possible 


advantage from it. Many visits should be 
paid. Among the most interesting and infor¬ 
ming of the classes of exhibits to be found 
there are those of the health section. This 
section and some others ought to be 
turn ed i nto a perm anent exhibition* The 
British Government in India pretends to be 
deeply concerned for the health; of the people 
of India. Its servants and friends are past 
masters in the art of propaganda. They 
would have the world believe that if India 
is the unhealthiest country in the world and 
if its death-rate is appalling, it is not they 
but the people who are responsible for it ! 
Their attitude towards the Calcutta Exhibition 
is an illuminating commentary on their 
professions. We are credibly informed that 
all Bengal officials concerned have been 
instructed not to send any exhibits to the 
health section of the Exhibition. There is 
also a reference to this fact in the address 
delivered by Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar as 
Chairman of the All-India Medical Conference. 


Village Uplift and the Agricultural Commission 

At a recent meeting of the East India 
Association in London the subject of village 
uplift was discussed. Lord Linlithgow was 
one of the speakers and as such eulogised 
his own conclusions as chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture as “very sound 
and very important.” 

“It was greatly to be hoped that the public in 
Britain would not forget the heavy responsibility 
they laid to bear towards India.” , 

Earl Winterion said that the enthusiasm, for 
village uplift should not blind them to the basis on 
which success must rest. Finance was the most 
important thing. The Government, might provide 
half but somebody must come forward to provide 
the other half. 

Britishers are famous for their self- 
righteousness. It is quite in keeping with 
that character that, though Lord Linlithgow 
spoke as he did at the London meeting, his 
Commission did not visit the Agriculture and 
Rural Reconstruction section of Visvabharati 
at Sriniketan, Surul, where Important work 
for village uplift has been going on for years. 
Instead, a questionnaire was sent, to Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. As regards Earl Winterton’s 
statement that somebody must provide the 
other half, perhaps he does not know that 
Tagore’s work of rural reconstruction is 
being carried on almost entirely with 
American money, Britons being content with 
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the hope of not forgetting the heavy respon¬ 
sibility they had to bear towards India. And 
the. half that “Government might provide” 
would also come from the pockets, not of 
Britons, but of Indians . 

It will be said, no doubt, that the Viceroy 
went to visit Sriniketan and Santiniketan of 
his own accord and greatly enjoyed the 
visit. It is also reported that “he said that 
he came here as to a place of pilgrimage 
and felt at once the peace and tranquility 
of the atmosphere of the Asram.” But Lords 
Linlithgow and Winterton referred to pounds 
and pence, not to peace, if we understand them 
aright. So, let them see that an adequate 
amount of India’s Money is spent on the 
improvement of India’s Tillages—British 
charity we neither expect nor want. 


Japanese Imperial Rescript 

The Imperial Rescript, -announcing the 
assumption of the throne of Japan by the 
new emperor, contains the following passage:— 

It is Our resolve to endeavour to promote, 
within, the education of Our people and their 
moral and material betterment so that there may 
be harmony and contentment among them and 
power and prosperity for the whole nation, and 
to cultivate, without, friendly relations with all 
nations, thus to contribute to the maintenance of 
the world peace and the advancement of the 
welfare of humanity. We call upon you. Our 
beloved subjects, to be of one mind and, sinking 
selfish aims for the public service .to work with 
one accord, in helping us to attain those our 
aspirations in order that We may in some measure 
add to the illustrious traditions to which We have 
succeeded and that We may with good conscience 
face the Heavenly Spirits of Our Ancestors. 

It is to be noted that, among the things 
promised to be done for the Japanese people, 
the first place is given to the promotion of 
education. How different is the attitude of 
the alien British Government, in India ! 


Negotiation Behind a Municipal Appointment 

The following note is to be found in the 
excellent Christmas number of the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette :— 

At the meeting of the Corporation on Wednesday 
after a protracted discussion the following 
motion regarding the appointment of District Engi¬ 
neer, Distric III, was moved and adopted : - 
( i ) That Mr.. Birendranath Bhattaclmryya be 
appointed at* District Engineer in the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Rai 8. C. mitra Bahadur, 
but'that he be allowed to continue for the present 


to be on deputation as Constructional Engineer* 
Water Works Extension. . t 

(ii) That during 1 the period Mr. Bhattacharyp 
mntinnAw in hn on denutaiion in the water Works- 


Extension, Mr. Q. A. Rahaman be appointed^ pro¬ 
visionally as District Engineer m the grade of ns. 
500-^5-750 plus a motor-car allowance of Rs. lUO' 
with quarters at 10 per cent, of his. salary or a> 
house-allowance of Rs. 150 per month till quarters 
can be provided. 

(iii) That Mr. Rahaman be appointed permanently 
as District Engineer in. the vacancy occurring: 
if he gives satisfaction while acting as such. 

There were two amendments by professor S. C„’ 
Ghose and Mr.Sachindra NathMookerjee respectively 
that the resolution of the Finance Committe appoin¬ 
ting Mr. Rahaman be revised on the ground that 
Mr. A. K. Sen, who had been officiating in the post 
for the last one year, should be appointed. Both 
the amendments were lost. 


The fun of appointing one man as District 
Engineer (apparenlly permanently, because 
another man has been appointed provisionally)' 
and then resolving that the man appointed 
provisionally to be appointed permanently 
if he gives satisfaction, is not quite enjoyable. 
Whether he gives satisfaction or not, there 
is every likelihood of his being appointed 
permanently. Then what would become of 
Mr. Birendranath Bhattacharya, who has been 
appointed to the same post, not provisionally ? 
Would he remain hanging in the air, like a 
Trishanku of the Kali Yuga ? For, obviously 
he cannot continue to bo on deputation 
indefinitely. 

And why was Mr. A. K. Ben, the officiat¬ 
ing incumbent, passed over ? He is a fully 
qualified man and gave complete satisfaction 
to the Chief Engineer, the Chief Executive' 
Officer, the Finance, Estates and General: 
Purposes Committee, etc. The District 111 1 
Standing Committee passed the following 
resolution unanimously on the 12th January,, 
1928 :— 


•••and that in the opinion of this Committee it is. 
desirable that the Acting incumbent, who has 
been working in the place of Mr, Mittra and has 
given. entire satisfaction both to the public and 
to this Committee be made permanent and a 
copy of .this recommendation be conveyed to the 
appropriate Committee which is to consider the- 
question of the appointment,” 


When Mr. Ben was interviewed by the 
Sub-committee appointed to consider the 
applications for the post, the Chief Engineer 
said of his own accord, “He has got the same 
degree as I have.” 

As regards Mr. Rahaman’s interview, the 
following questions and answers will give, 
some idea of his qualifications 
The Chairman: Is there any departmental 
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examination in the B. N, Railway, which one has 
r 0 t to pass before he is confirmed in liis 
ippointment ? , 

A. Yes. I had to resign my appointment there 
lecause I could not pass the departmental exaini- 


lation. 

Q. After leaving the B. N. Railway, what did 
r ou do ? 

A. I went to Hydrabad as a temporary 
issistant Engineer in the P, "W. D. for a period 
f one year, and I was mostly in charge of roads 
nd buildings. 

Q. Do you hold any certificate as to the work 
ou did there ? 

A. It was a temporary job and I did not think 
3 worth while to have a certificate. 

Q. Have you any thing to show that the only 
eason why you-resigned your service in the 
I. N. Railway was because you could not pass 
lie departmental examination ? 

A. The reason was because I could not pass 
departmental examination within the stipulated 
eriod. There were a number of subjects prescribed 
>r the examination, and I could not get through 


11 of them. 

Q. Have you specialised in any particular 
ne ? Did you make a special study ot any one 
f the different branches of Civil Engineering 't 

A. No. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of asphaltum 
avement ? ... 

A. I have not specialised in it. 

Q. Have you taken any building contract ? 

A. No. , . 

Q. Have you prepared any design for any big 
uilding in Calcutta ? 

A. No. 


The most discreditable part of the affair 
rill be understood from the following extracts 
rom the proceedings of the Calcutta Cor- 
oration meeting, dated the 19th December 
ist, published in the Statesman of the follow- 
ng day - 

Mr. Biswas declared that they had agreed to 
[r. J. M. Sen Gupta’s suggestion, of granting 
,s. 25,000 to the Congress Exhibition on the 
nderstanding tliat the members of the Swaraj paily 
ould not oppose the appointment of Mr. Raharnan. 

Mr. R. P. Mukherjee said that in matter .like 
tis the Corporation should be above party politics 
id see that the best candidate was appointed 
ithout considering whether he was Mohammedan 
? not 

Mr. B. N. Banerji (Congress) said he was present 
, the interview between Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta and 
r. P N. Guha when it was agreed that the 
tembers of the Congress party would not oppose 
r. RaKaman’s appointment if the coalition party 
"anted Rs. 25,000 to the Exhibition. In view of 
lat compromise he would not oppose Mr. Rahaman’s 
ipointment, although, in the beginning he was 
gainst it. 

The motion was lost by 46 to 14. 

The grant of Rs, 25,000 to the Exhibition 
ras quite legitimate and commendable. But 
rhy should it have been part of a scandalous 
ransaction. ? 


Prof. Hans Moliseft on the Bose Institute * 

On the occasion of the celebration of the 
seventieth birthday of Sir J. C. Bose, Prof. 
Hans Molisch, the eminent plant-physiologist 
of Vienna, spoke as follows :— 

U I regard it as a great honour to have the- 
opportunity of congratulating you personally 
on your seventieth birthday. Looking bank 
on your life, it must be a matter of grati¬ 
fication for you to find how wonderful has 
been the success of your researches and how 
highly appreciated has been your life work 
by the whole world. On behalf of Vienna. 
I may say, that the high distinction of Foreign 
Membership of the Academy of Sciences, has 
been conferred on you. 

“The beautiful Institute you founded, has 
been made glorious by your own investi¬ 
gations. You have also, by your great person¬ 
ality, gathered round you advanced scholars, 
whom you have trained for high research by 
new methods of investigation. They also- 
receive from you an allowance for their 
maintenance, so that they may be free from 
distracting cares. They are thus enabled to 
devote their whole life to the advancement of 
knowledge for the benefit of humanity. I do 
not know of any other organisation in the 
world where there is such a rare combination 
of idealism and selfless love for the welfare 
of the disciples. 

“In regard to your great contributions in 
furtherance of science, I have spoken in 
greater detail at the anniversary of the 
Institute. It will suffice to say here, that 
you have discovered various fundamental 
phenomena underlying the life of the plant , 
by means of your magnificent instruments of 
unsurpassed accuracy and sensitiveness. By 
these discoveries you have secured the whole¬ 
hearted admiration of your scientific col¬ 
leagues all over the world, and you are now 
acknowledged as one of the leaders of plant- 
physiology. The rare combination in you as 
a plant-physiologist, physicist and electro- 
physiologist has enabled you to look deeper 
into life, than it was possible for other 
scientists- 

41 Prof. Ostwald has analysed the life of 
famous men of learning, and divided them 
into two groups, Classics and Romantics. 
Under classics come those who study one 
or two problems very exactly and do not 
publish much. To the group of Romantics 
belong those with a wider synthetic view, 
‘who, stimulated by a vivid spirit, study a 
large number of problems and publish them 
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.with great rapidity/ You seem to me to be 
a'combination of both, perhaps two-thirds of 
the romantic and one-third of the classic. 

u The marvellous Automatic Recorders in 
your Institute register the pulsatory activity 
of Jiving organisms, the rise of curve being 
followed by a fall. But if you permitted us 
to take the record of your activity, we shall 
be astonished to find that the curve shows 
a continuous ascent without any decline, and 
that this ascent will continue throughout the 
whole of your life, which, we heartily pray, 
may be greatly prolonged. 

“I have taken the fullest advantage of 
your kind invitation to come to your 
Institute, in order to acquaint myself with 
your methods of investigation, to give the 
benefit of my experience to your scholars, 
and study certain biological problems in 
which I am greatly interested. 

“As a representative of the West 1 wish 
to convey our heartiest congratulation to you 
as a leading plant-physiologist and for what 
you have given to the Sdeniia AmaMlis. 

“It is my good fortune, that .1 should be 
the first plant-physiologist from the West, 
who has come to your Institute to cement 
the bond of intellectual co-operation between 
the Orient and the Occident. The extra¬ 
ordinary twin-trees, from a single seed of the 
Palm, will be a symbol of this, and we shall 
plant it together. And though we may not 
gather the fruit of what we sow to-day, yet 
we believe in a future which transcends all 
our hopes. 

“Finally I beg you, kindly to accept this 
Medallion as remembrance of your admirer 
and friend Moliseh.” 

A photograph of the twin cocoa-nut trees 
is reproduced elsewhere. 


AII*Parties Convention 

In the All-Parties Convention which met 
at Calcutta for the first time on the 22nd 
December last more than eighty organisations 
were represented. Pundit Motilal Nehru, in 
presenting his report before it, said:— 

“Our report is not a counsel of perfection, and 
the constitution we have suggested is not a patent 
which could not be improved upon. But what we 
claim is that having regard to the various interests 
■of the country and our # experience of the past, 
the recommendations which we have made are 
recommendations which are likely to bring about 
.a complete unity and harm* ny between the parties/’ 

In welcoming the delegates Mr. J. M. Sen 


Gupta refuted the charge that the Nehru co: 
stitution was an imitation of Western mode; 
In his opinion what had been done was 
apply modern experience and old principl 
to the realities of India’s problem. The res 
lution he moved runs as follows:— 

“India shall have the same constitutional stat 
in the communities of nations known as the Briti 
Empire as the Dominion of Canada, the Comm< 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealai 
the Union of South Africa, and the Irish Free Stal 
with a Parliament having powers to make laws f 
the peace, order and good government of Ind 
and an executive responsible to that parliamei 
and shall be styled and known as the Coinmoi 
wealth of India/’ 

Personally he was in favour of a consti 
tution based on India’s complete independence 
but he agreed to accept dominion status foi 
reasons which he stated as follows:— 

I believe that the real Salvation of India lie; 
in the severance of British connection but I am « 
practical man. Whatever political strength w< 
nave we must conserve it We cannot allov 
the Simon Seven to go back to England triumph 
ant. Do you want this? Or do you want you; 
strength to be conserved and brought together unde 
one head ? I want a clear answer. 

It has been asked why the constitution has beei 
based on Dominion Status. Before answering it , 
may state that so far as I am concerned 1 want i 
constitution based on Independence. And I also 
believe that the adoption of Dominion Status ir 
this Convention does not in any way interfere wit! 
the ideals of those who believe in Independence 
If after calling this Convention, the Congressmer 
press their stand-point in the form of a oonstitutioi 
for Independence, may I ask you what would he 
the result ? That is the point I want to emphasise 
on you all and and I have not the slightest , doubt 
that if the Congressmen press their own point oi 
view, there would he an end of this Convention, oi 
the unity which this Convention represents. I wish 
that time might come when all parties would unite 
on the basis of Independence but unfortunately thal 
is not the ease. As a practical man, we must take 
stock of the situation. 

It has been further asked, can you base youi 
constitution on Dominion Stans and work for Inde¬ 
pendence V Is that logically possible? Isay it is. 
But the proper question is this. Is this constitu¬ 
tion such a thing which would hamper you in youi 
fight for complete independence V I say it would 
not. On the contrary it would help you, because yoi 
will have the united nation behind your back, and 
further because it will show that. when faced with 
a crisis Indians know how to unite. On the othei 
hand if every school of political thought press theii 
own view point the very purpose of this Con ven¬ 
tion would be defeated. Let us agree for the sake 
of unity in this Convention to this constitution. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan, who followed Mr. Sen 
Gupta, spoke as a thoroughgoing dominion- 
status-wala. He declared:— 

T am not with those who'declare that Dominioi 
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Status should be a stepping stone to independence 
(Independence Leaguers: hear hear). 

. “On a practical basis, I want you to make 
Dominion Status our immediate goal and concentrate 
all our forces for attaining that object instead of 
fighting the air.’ 1 

The president then called up Mr. Baud of the 
Trade Union Congress to address the Convention. 

Mr. Baud declared that the Trade Union Congress 
had sent him with a mandate to place their 
demands before the Convention for a socialistic 
republican form of government and the nationali¬ 
sation of industry. After reading the resolution 
passed by the Jharia Congress on the subject 
he said he hoped it would receive consideration. 

Rai Sahib Xhandrika Prasad thereupon made 
a counter declaration as a former President of the 
Trade Union Congress and Railway men’s Federa¬ 
tion, declaring that the Majority of Trade Unions 
and Unionists were in favour of the Nehru 
Report. 

A number of Labourites challenged Mr. Chandri ka 
Prasad’s authority to speak on behalf of the Trade 
Unionists, whereupon he replied that he was 
speaking in a personal capacity and was prepared 
to take the consequences of the action, 

Mr. Mahomed Ali then delivered a speech, 
which was frequently interrupted. 

Mr. Mahommed Ali criticised the psychology 
of those who argued that Dominion Status was 
only a temporary phase and that afterwards they 
could claim independence. He described this as 
the policy of a coward hind not of a fighter. Ho 
praised the Nehru Committee for their excellent 
report but he objected to it on essential points. 

The use of the word ‘coward’ was vehe¬ 
mently objected to by many and the speaker 
was asked to withdraw it, which he did not. 

Speaking in his personal capacity the Mauiana 
declared that he would ask for t no constitution 
except one article namely that “India shall be 
free and independent.;” “I ask for no constitution, 

I ask for no rights for myself, no fundamental 
rights for the Mussulmans, no rights for Hindus, 
no protection for minorities and majorities. I will 
only ask for one article, that of a free and 
independent India.) Applause'. 

Mr. J. L. Banerji said in part:— 

Great stress had been laid on the question of 
unity. The point could never be over emphasised. 
But did they think that they would have unity even 
on the question of Dominion Status ? The man 
who did say would be a very bold man. His 
reading of history showed that independence was 
never attained by any united people (Hear, Hear). 
Wherever the battle of freedom had been fought 
it had been fought hy an active minority 
(Applause), and not by a united nation. It bid 
been fought by a minority united in itself and 
never by a united nation. To say that 825 
millions of people would unite and then press for 
independence—that had never been done and then 
they would have to wait till the Greek Calends. 

It was never a practicable proposition for India 
whose people had no common bond with the British. 
The only bond was the bond of servitude and 
inferiority. That being the case, how could/ they 
accept it from England ^nd how could England give 


it to them ? Their choice was plain. Was i£ in¬ 
dependence or dependence for ever ? 

Though we are in favour of independence 
outside the British or any other empire . or 
‘commonwealth,’ as we have said repeatedly, 
we do not think dominion status as the 
immediate goal would mean dependence for 
ever. On the contrary, though there may he 
some who are for a perpetual dominion Status, 
those who want to work for independence 
would find themselves in a better positioff to 
do so under dominion status than under the 
present political conditions. 

Mr. J. L. Banerji continued: 

The Viceroy had been telling them that those* 
who talked of - Independence were leading the 
country into a morass, evidently implying that 
Dominion Status was a broad highway and they 
had only to wait and it would be dropped into their 
mouth. Ho hoped nobody would be misled by this 
kind of talk. If independence was a morass, in the 
eyes of the Viceroy, Dominion Status was equally 
so. As soon as they gave up their demand for 
independence, they would also come out in their 
true colours. 

Dr. Annie Besant, supporting the resolution, 
said that independence and dominion status 
meant practically the same thing. Yes; but 
much depends on what is meant by 
practically . All the self-governing countries 
which have that status do not enjoy equal 
political rights. 

Proceeding Dr. Besant pointed out the* 
analogy of Ireland and said the difference 
between the Irish people and the Indians was 
that while Ireland was determined to be free, 
they were not. If India desired to be free, 
she could be free in a few minutes. The 
change of attitude would be enough to bring 
Great Britain to her senses. They talked for 
independence amongst themselves, but not one 
word had been mentioned as to how they 
were going to act for it. 

In this connection she asked Indians to follow 
Sinn Fein method. Let them, set up a parallel govern¬ 
ment in every village and in every district board. 
Their people had a genius for self -government. T hey 
had already before them the example of Bardoli. 
Make many Bardoiis all over the* country and I 
tell you that the English people are very practical 
people and before many Bardoiis are established 
they will come to you for settlement. That is 
the kind of agitation they .understand. 

1 tell you further that if you older people do 
not take up the burden of freedom, the younger 
generation will do it. They are beginning to under¬ 
stand the shame, degradation and the intolerable 
condition of millions of people having a splendid 
history behind them, a literature unrivalled, bound 
down to a little nation in the far off ocean. That 
was the feeling they must spread in the land. 

What I urge upon you is not to talk much 
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the title of responsible politicians. Those in Great 
Britain who sympathise most warmly with the 
ideal of India attaining at the earliest possible 
moment the status of any of the other great 
Dominions ef the Crown will find the ground cut 
from under their feet if British opinion ever 
becomes convinced, as some apparently are now 
endeavouring to convince it, that so-called Dominion 
Status was only valued by India as a stepping- 
stone to a complete severance of her connection 
with the British Commonwealth, 

The people of India have long ceased 
to accept British professions of friendship 
as well as of trusteeship at their face value. 
They know who are true friends and who false. 
So the Viceroy’s attempt to pose as a true 
Mend of India was perfectly futile. 

In spite of the predatory activities of the 
British and other kinds of imperialism, there 
are happily still more than fifty odd independent 
states left in the world. It cannot be that the 
Viceroy sincerely believes that Britain and 
other independent states are sinking lower 
and lower in the treacherous sands of perfect 
freedom and that, on the other hand, India 
is travelling securely towards salvation along 
the piicca highroad of servitude to the British. 
Perhaps Lord Irwin would have us believe 
that India is mi generis, and so, though inde¬ 
pendence may be good for others, to her it 
would be a perfect slough of despond. We 
are of a different opinion. 

Is it in India alone that some persons 
think that dominion status may lead on to 
independence ? Is it not one of the impli¬ 
cations of dominion status that the countries 
which enjoy it have the right to secede from 
the British Empire if they choose to do so? 
Has not Hertzog, the Boer premier of South 
Africa, declared openly that South Africa 
has that right? Has there not been similar 
talk in Canada ? 

Lord Irwin and men of that ilk will not 
understand, unless it be when it is too late 
that it is partly because of Britain’s refusal 
to let India home have rule that there is such 
an insistent demand for independence. His 
lordship praises dominion status only because 
the desire for independence is becoming in¬ 
creasingly difficult to repress. It has been 
always the British way to try to rally the 
“moderates” when there are energetic 
“extremists” in the field. 


Lord Irwin on the Simon Commission Boycott 

In the course of the same speech Lord 
Irwin said:— 

I am sure that all sober-minded citizens of 
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India must have witnessed with regret and wil 
condemn the continued attempts to conduct un¬ 
mannerly and offensive, demonstrations against tin 
Commission and their Indian colleagues. I cai 
understand the attitude of those who, following th 
hitherto established tradition of boycott, prefer t< 
hold themselves rigidly aloof from the Cominis 
sion’s investigation. 1 have often expressed m: 
view that such a policy is mistaken and short 
sighted and ill-designed to convince Parliament o 
the justice of India © claims, but to substitute fo 
this policy of abstention the procedure of noisy an< 
dangerous public demonstrations against the chose] 
representatives of Parliament and their colleague 
is to exchange what might have been a dignifies 
protest of responsible persons for the methods c 
disorderly disturbances of a mob. 

Officials of the Government at whose hea< 
Lord Irwin stands have been making ' sfcrenu 
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ous efforts to get up demonstrations to prove 
that the most important classes of India are 
welcoming the Simon Commission and that 
the boy cotters are negligible minorities. These 
officials are also instigating traitors to Indian 
national solidarity. These sinister attempts 
have made it absolutely necessary for the 
boycotters to demonstrate in an unmistakable 
manner that they represent the majority of 
the people of India and are the most impor¬ 
tant section. It is the West which has 
taught and compelled us to substitute noisy 
demonstrations for a dignified silent protest 
of mere abstention, because silence would be 
certainly construed to mean consent, at least 
indifference. We deny that the boycotters 
demonstrations have been unmannerly or 
dangerous. “Offensive” they undoubtedly 
were to the powers that be, because they 
flung back at their face the contempt with 
which India has been treated in the consti¬ 
tution of the Commission. “Dangerous” they 
became to themselves, not to the servants of 
the Government, not because of anything 
that the demonstrators did, but because of 
official hooliganism. 

Lord Irwin dilated at length on the un¬ 
mannerliness, etc., of the demonstrators, but 
had nothing to say against the official hooligans 
whose deliberate aggressiveness has led to 
the untimely death of so great a citizen and 
philanthropist as Lala Lajpat Rai. On the 
contrary his lordship uttered the threat that 
“In such circumstances it is the plain duty 
of Government to take whatever steps it 
deems necessary to prevent the recurrence of 
these discreditable incidents.” It is not only 
a threat but may be justly construed as a 
justification of the culpable homicide of Lala 
Lajpat Rai. There have been undoubtedly 
“discreditable incidents” in connection with 
the boycott demonstrations at Lahore, 
Lucknow, Duraraon, etc.; but it is official 
hooliganism which is entirely responsible 
for these disgraceful episodes. Government 
will, of course, take “whatever steps 
it deems necessary.” But it would have 
been well for Lord Irwin and the 
Imperialism for which he spoke if he had 
laid it dowu that the steps are to 

be lawful and moral; for, “whatever” includes 
steps that are unlawful and immoral, such 
as the assaults at Lahore, Lucknow and 
Dumraon were. Does Lord Irwin foresha¬ 
dow and sanction in anticipation official 
attempts to kill non-violence on the part of 
the people, because it is far easier to 


crush popular violence than popular non¬ 
violence? 


Medallion of Professor Molisch 

“Gag the Press of the Country” 

There has been a demand on the part of 
the European mercantile community to gag 
the Indian section of the press. The demand 
may be met, for the European traders 
constitute half—perhaps the better half—of 
the Government. But the Indian press has 
survived all previous gagging Acts, and will 
survive future ones. 


Discrimination against Exploiters 

The Bill to reserve coastal traffic for 
Indian shipping has been characterised by 
the Inchcape gang and their allies as dis¬ 
criminatory legislation. Those in whose interests 
Indian shipping was destroyed in the last 
century are usurpers. It is only right and 
proper to oust them, because they have 
prevented the revival of Indian shipping by 
various wicked devices. Spoliators have no 
rights. 

Sir Ali Imam on Independence 

Among those who spoke at the All-Parties 
Convention on Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s re¬ 
solution accepting dominion status Sir Ali 
Imam was one. 
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He admitted independence was a higher ideal 
than Dominion Status but lie agreed to Dominion 
Status. What Constitution for independence were 
they going to put forward ? If they wanted 
independence they would have to provide for a 
President, who must liave large autocratic powers. 
Then the Mohammedans would fear that the 
President would be a Hindu and Hindus would fear 
that he would be a Mohammedan. It was no use 
concealing these tilings. Let t *em first start on 
the linos of the Nehru Report and after they had 
practised democracy ana accepted the ideal, of 
true nationalism it would be time to consider 
whether they should remain inside or outside the 
British Empire or have a scheme of federal 
government. 

If they became independent they would not be 
in the organism of a great commonwealth and 
they would then fall an easy prey to foreign 
aggression. 

We do not possess as much knowledge 
of Mohammedan mentality as of Hindu 
mentality. If we have read the Hindu mind 
aright, we think there would he no Hindu 
objection to, say, Dr. Ansari becoming pre¬ 
sident of the Indian Republic in his turn. 
Likewise it would not be impossible for 
Muhammadans to think of an unobjectionable 
Hindu president. 

As for “foreign aggression/’ British rule 
also is standing foreign aggression. There 
is not much to choose between one alien 
aggression and another. Besides, as there 
are dozens of small independent states, 
each having a population of only some 
lakhs, which are not subjected to foreign 
aggression and are not afraid ot it, India too 
should not be afraid of it. We should get 
rid of our inferiority complex. No doubt, in 
order to be conscious of our strength we 
must be united. But that freedom will 
bring unity is at least as true as that 
union will give the strength needed for 
wanning freedom. 

Sir Ali Imam and men of his way of 
thinking should know what disinterested 
and well-informed foreigners think of the 
real strength of India. For this purpose they 
may read a book like Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s 
“India in Bondage : Her Right to Freedom.” 


Johnstion, representative of the, League agau 
Imperialism. The arrest was considered as a dc 
berate attack on labour organizations in t 
country. 

Employers’ Policy Condemned. 

Resolutions were passed condemning the poli 
of employers in reducing the cost of products 
thereby entailing more work on the operatives a 
opposing the methods of retrenching workers a 
reducing their wages. 

Protest against Imperialism 

A protest was made against imperialism in 
resolution moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Ncln 
who suggested eo-ordidation and solidarity 
workers. 

Labourers’ Demands 

Demands were made in another resolutii 
asking for immediate legislation for adult; franexili¬ 
an eight-hour day or a 44-hour week, fixing ■ 
minimum wages, old age and widows and orphar 
pensions, maternity benefit and weekly payiner 
of wages, 

Withdrawal from British Commonwealth 
] jAbotir Conference 

All-India Trade Union Congress passed t 
resolution approving of the action of Messrs 
Chamanlal, Andrew's, Bakhale, Mahabubal Huqanc 
P. C. Bose in withdrawing from the Britisl 
Commonwealth Labour Conference at London. Tin 
resolution considered the British Labour Part-5 
guilty of a grave betrayal against the working 
class in India. 

Destruction of Slums. 

Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose moved a resolution asking 
the Government for an immediate promulgation oi 
legislation for the destruction of slums in industrial 
centres and urging subsidies and loans for building 
sanitary houses in those areas for the better hous¬ 
ing of workers. 

Sympathy with Strikers. 

A resolution expressing sympathy wdth the Pori 
Trust mariners’ strike ; the scavengers’ strike and 
other strikes at Calcutta, the Lilooah strike, the 
Kharagpur strike, the South Indian Railway strike 
the Bombay strike, and the Bauria mills strike 
was moved from the chair and passed. 

Intimidation of Strikers, 

Dowan Chamanlal moved 
This Congress emphatically protests against the 
employment of police and military forces on almost 
every important occasion of strike or, lock-out in 
order to intimidate strikers into submission, result¬ 
ing, in many rases, in death and grievous injury 
to unarmed workers. 


All-India Trade Union Congress Resolutions 

The All-India Trade Union Congress held 
a successful session at Jharia last month. 
Many very important resolutions were moved, 
of which a few are printed below. 

Mr. Johnston’s Arrest. 

Dewan Chamanlal moved a resolution condemn¬ 
ing the action of the Government in arresting Mr. 


‘Grave’ Labour Discontent. 

This Congress is of opinion that the use of police 
force in the interests of employers and the with¬ 
holding of protection, of which workers often stand 
in need against employers, are inconsistent with 
that declared policy of neutrality and the imparti¬ 
ality of the Government in industrial disputes. 

This Congress warns the Government against 
the grave discontent that is spreading among 
workers as a result of the unwarranted use of force 
against them. 
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General Strike Warning, 

This Congress draws the attention of all provin¬ 
cial trade union federations to the necessity of 
organizing effectually for the declaration of a 
general strike in the eventuality of force being 
employed against workers. 

The affiliation of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress to the League against 
Imperialism has not been a wise step. Affilia¬ 
tion of any of our movements to foreign 
political or semi-political bodies cannot be 
approved ; because we know so little of 
them, because we can derive little advantage 
from such connection, because we cannot and 
ought not to hold ourselves responsible for 
developments connected with them that may 
take place in foreign countries, and because 
there is just a possibility of our movements 
being exploited by foreign agitators for their 
own purposes. The Trade Union Congress 
postponed the consideration of the question 
of affiliation to the Amsterdam Labour Inter¬ 
national and the Pan-Pacific Secretariate on 
the ground that as the Congress was in its 
infancy it should not get affiliated to any 
foreign body. This reason ought to have 
sufficed for postponing affiliation to the 
League against Imperialism also. But 
affiliation with it was resolved upon as a 
protest against the arbitrary deportation of 
Mr. Johnston. We think the indignation of 
the Congress got the better of its judgment 
in this case. The Congress should not, at 
least for the present, take active part or sides 
in politics. Our labour leaders should note 
that in free America, 

; “With 2,800,000 members in 1025, the American 
Federation of Labour still holds aloof from political 
action, though it takes a subordinate part at 
presidential elections. ’ Chamber s’$ Encyclopaedia, 
vol x, p. 199. 


Social Reform in Mysore 

The Mysore Council has unanimously adopted a 
resolution raising the age of consent for girls 
to 16. 

The House also has agreed by a majority to 
fix the marriageable age of boys and girls at 20 
and 14 respectively. Resolutions urging the 
removal of sex disqualifications for membership 
in the Legislative Council and other local bodies 
and the starting of of military training corps in 
Mysore University w re accepted in principle. 
The teaching of the Vedas to non-Brahmins in 
Government Vedic Colleges was an important issue 
raised by another resolution. The Government 
•sympathised with the motion,, and, referring to 
•conscientious objections among the existing staff, 
•expressed readiness to employ qualified teachers 
who might be willing to undertake the task, if 


such were forthcoming. The motion was even¬ 
tually withdrawn. 



A view of the Congress Camp 
Dcsliabandhu Nagar 


Shameful, if True 

The Indian National Herald says that 
some of the Indian Princes have submitted 
a memorandum to the Butler Committee, 
which it publishes, in which a strong protest 
has been made against the recruitment of 
Indians as officers in the Political Department 
of the Government of India. It is said the 
Princes consider it to be “belittling their 
dignity to call upon Indians to act as political 
representatives of the Paramount Power.” 
If the Herald has not been hoaxed, these 
princes not only do not feel the humiliation 
of a foreigii state being paramount over them 
but consider any Indian, however great his 
worth, to be inferior to any Tom, Dick or 
Harry who may be appointed resident or 
political agent to control and keep watch 
over them. This is shameful. 


All-India Women’s Social Conference 

Her Highness Setu Parvati Bai, the 
Junior Maharani of Travancore, presided 
over the All-India Women’s social conference 
held last month in Calcutta. In her able 
presidential address, she contrasted the high 
position of women in Vedic India with the 
comparatively low one occupied by them in 
Europe until nearly a century ago. 

It is now recognized that in ancient India when 
the Vedas and the Upanishads were produced and 
when this country was passing through on© 
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off 1 its periods of real achievement, the woman 
was as active a member of : society as man* 
The researches of scholars have now demonstratea 
that some of the Vedic Hymns owed their pngm 
to women and amongst ns there have been not only 
singers of sacred scriptures but authors of Jaw w. 
and mathematical experts. . In regard to the light 
of property also Hindu Law at its mception was 
very liberal in the vindication of the rights of 
women to inherit property and it m argued: that such 
lights were restricted only by recent iudge-made 
legislation initiated by men who, unconversant with 
the original texts, have failed either to march with 
the times or to allow for and empurage the 
evolution of society on natural lines. The rights of 
the wife and the daughter and other female rela¬ 
tions to a share in property were wider in ancient 
and medieval India than they are to-day, But on 
the other hand even now, in many European 
systems women's rights are not as well safeguarded 
and recognized as in our Smritis. Speaking of my 
own country of Kerala, it may not be very well- 
known to all the members of this audience 
that the woman is the pivot of the family and her 
rights are fundamental and extensive. A large 
proportion of the property in Malabar stands m 
the name of and is enjoyed by the woman as the 
bead of the house-hold and innumerable examples 
of careful management and masterly administration 
can be produced from our annals. 

I need not recount to you the powers and the 
achievements of the mediaeval and modem queens 
of India beginning with Ahalya Bai and Queen 
Mangammal and I am sure, not ending with the 
Begum of Bhopal. 

The Maharani then dwelt on the many 
misconceptions about the position of women 
in Islam, on the evils of the system of 
purdah, of child-marriage and child-widow¬ 
hood, and of the ruinous dowry system, and 
urged the raising of the age of consent. Her 
observations on the divorce between convic¬ 
tion (or, rather, profession) and practice 
deserve attention. 
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ahead of them, Indian women have i*Qt oiafergs 
great distinction at the Umvemties am 
become admirably qualified doctors and tea 
but even the portals of the law courts have 
invaded by a few who have taken to the profe 
of the law. Great tribute is due to the moi 
of such educational and professional eaten 
but it is not so much on isolated exampl 
eminent intellectual activity that the progress oi 
country depends but upon the early or rather 
immediate adoption of a programme of compu 
education for women as well as men which v 
enable both of them to be equipped for the ra 
life which is daily growing more and more arc 
and exacting. 

The Women’s Conference was lar 
attended by women from all parts of I 
belonging to the Hindu, Muslim and c 
religious communities. It discussed 
passed resolutions on such important to 
as the abolition of purdah, marriage 
widows, rescue of minor girls, remode 
of primary and secondary education, prin 
education, adult education, revision of ! 
of inheritance, abolition of dowry to 
son-in-law, revision of factory laws, 
equal moral rights for men and women, 
is a hopeful sign of the times that h 
from highly connected orthodox fam 
moved resolutions in favour of social ref 
For instance, the Bengali novelist Sri 
Anurupa Devi, who is a grand-daughter 
the late Babu Bhudev Mukherji, moved 
resolution against purdah. 


The All-India Social Conference 


While on this topic, may I be permitted not 
only to remind ourselves but our brethren that 
the great difficulty in the way of Indian progress 
is the divorce between conviction and practice 
which has been so marked in the past and which 
has not even now died out Many an ardent social 
reformer while eloquent on public platforms is 
perhaps apt to abate his zeal and to weaken his 
advocacy when in hi s own environment. 

And he ascribes his feebleness in action mainly 
to his wife, mother or grandmother. It is we 
therefore, the sisters, wives, mothers and grand¬ 
mothers, that have to reflect on these problems 
and their solution and to make it impossible for 
the men to invoke our names as stumbling blocks 
to progress. How is this to be done ? The answer 
is simple and unequivocal. It can only be done 
by a rapid and comprehensive programme of 
women’s education whereby women might become 
effective sexual and political fac ors in the body 
poii l ic. whereby they can help not only in the 
renaissance of Indian art and literature and Indian 
ideals but may be potent factors in social uplift. 


The 41st session of the All-India 8c 
Conference was very largely attended 
social workers of both sexes from all 
provinces. In a thoughtful address 
Mukund Bam Jayakar, the president , di 

attention to the revolution which has b< 
taldng place in our social ideas in vari< 
spheres. 

The most noteworthy direction in which 1 
change is perceptible is the institution of ca 
whatever might liava been the origin of ca« 
m India or the economic purpose which tl 
served at one time when India was diflerer 
circumstanced, there is no doubt that it is be 
increasingly felt that the institution of caste i 
very severe handicap on our effort toward freed< 
The social movement has acquired an unpreceden 
boldness. The claim now is not that ca 
distinctions should be modified but t 
should be completely erased so that ca 





Congress Volunteers drawn up for parade 


like religion will become a matter of 
individual regulation, and will have no place in 
our public demeanour. If the weekly output pro¬ 
ceeding from journals conducted by the members 
of the so-called lower classes is carefully examined, 
it will be found that their claim is now being more 
and more rested on the essential equality by birth 
of all human beings. They pathetically appeal to 
ancient Indian historv and point out the changes 
which took place in ancient Hinduism showing 
its wonderful adaptability to changing conditions. 

They would have Brahmanism furnish a cultural 
apex which the Sudras would look up to an ideal 
towards which they would endeavour gradually to 
approximate. 

Turning to the Shuddhi and Sangathan 
movements Mr. Jayakar observed 

‘Shuddhi’ cannot be restricted any more to its 
original necessities. If a lower caste Hindu, who 
or whose ancestors had at one time espoused 
Mahomedanism, can, by the spiritual .idehemy or 
Shuddhi, be reconverted to Hinduism, it is difficult, 
to say why this same spiritual process cannot be 
made effective for the purpose of raising a Sudra 
to a higher status. The ‘Shuddhi’ movement has 
evoked aspirations and obligations on either siuc 
which are having a great effect, on a general level¬ 
ling up of Hindu society. h.y cannot a budra 
become a Kshatriya with proper />huddhi < ^ the 
Non-Brahman. The ancient scriptures hiention such 
a process. Many saintly peonages have gone 
through it. Vishwamitra and Vaslushta are two 
noted examples of this social uplift < )nce the prin¬ 
ciple is aceepted that ceremonials # can, .like the 
philosopher’s stone, change the lower into the higher 
there are no limitations to the application of the 
rule for the solution of inter-caste troubles. 

As regards Sangathan, he said : — 

Sangathan means contact, combination and 
association. It is impossible to have those unless 
people meet on equal rooting. a 

ought to have equal status. The Shuddlu and 
Sanghatan movements, are now having an effect 
which would have been very much dreaded by 
those who set the ibovement on its feet. Xhe 


attacks of rival faiths have been in this way of 
great benefit. They have taught Hinduism to con¬ 
solidate itself. They have set free processes of 
thought and behaviour which have acted as solvents 
in Hindu society. 

Mr. Jayakar clearly explained the impor¬ 
tance and utility of social legislation both to 
the people and the Government, saying 
among other things :— 

I cannot here refrain from referring to the 
attitude of the Government in matters of-social 
legislation. Whenever it suits them, they show 
the courage of putting on the Statute Book measures 
of great unpopularity, excusing that behaviour 
with the comment that they know better than the 
people what is good for them and must lead public, 
opinion and not be lead by it. Their attitude 
however is entirety different, when social questions 
arise in the Legislatures. Their assistant then 
cannot be had and they are very often content 
to remain neutral. Even Bills about which there 
is not. much controversy and which reformed 
Indian opinion favours, have not succeeded in 
obtaining anything like a whole hearted support 
from the Government. It seems tome obvious that, 
it is the duty of social reformers to lessen the 
temptation of Government, to fight shy of social 
legislation. We do not sufficiently understand the 
importance and the utlity of legislative action in 
remoulding the social conditions of the country. 
In all civilised countries legislation is used as a 
powerful lever with which social injustice is 
redressed. 

He reminded the Government that “a 
Government that keeps for long alien in 
sentiment, undermines itself.'’ He dwelt at 
length on various aspects of the women’s 
movement, such as women’s right to hold 
and inherit property, their choice of husbands, 
re-marriage, of widows, divorce, etc. . 

It is Sear that the status now aocomed Jo 
women as daughters, wives or widows, ; 
considerably inferior to that which they oocupeP 
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in times when the Aryan immigrant m India had 
developed his best, institutions m the free, and 
pure latitudes! in which he a lived in Vedic times. 
That period may be regarded as the best m Indian 
history when the sentiments of the Indian people 
had hot received the adulteration from foreign 
sources which they acquired in subsequent times. 
The Vedas have many charms, but the bast of 
them is that they reveal the Aryan mind in the 
best of its attributes. The student of the Vedic 
period finds scattered from place to place evidence 
that women occupied a very elevated place in the 
society of those days. This is, not the place for 
going into the details of this question, but speaking 
briefly, it does appear that women then enjoyed 
very .great freedom in matters in which they suffer 
from many disabilities now. Even marriage does 
not appear to have been compulsory in those days, 
and women could remain unmarried, either for 
the whole of their life or atieast upto a very late 
age devoting their time to learning and philan¬ 
thropy. 

Then came tho long process of women’s 
descent in the social scale. British under¬ 
standing, or rather misunderstanding and 
ignorance, of Hindu law, assisted by orthodox 
Hindu bias, lias led to Hindu women losing 
some rights which they enjoyed in ancient 
times. 

The Englishman was not accustomed until the 
eighties to regard women in his own country as 
independently capable of acquiring or holding pro¬ 
perty. English women got this right at a very 
late stage. With this bias in his mind, it is not 
surprising that the English judge at Westminster 
in interpreting ancient Indian texts written in a 
language which he did not understand and of the 
context of which too he was personally ignorant 
adopted a position inclining more towards limited 
female rights than towards absolute ones. 


laws relating to divorce, re-marriage and mail 
ance, which, in their opinion are foolish, irrati 
and one-sided, should also be altered in accord 
with the requirements of modern society. In n 
places the cry has gone up for the right to a] 
for a divorce under certain conditions not mcon 
ent with Hindu scriptures, They aho aware 
marriage is a sacrament. If marriage is a relig 
sacrament, it can only be performed once. Sa 
ments are not intended to be repeated as oftei 
a well-filled purse can desire. A sacrament 
usually bilateral. Women contend that men h 
broken through their obligations. They urge 1 
if a man am marry as many times as he lil 
why cannot a woman separate herself from s 
a person ? It is difficult to give a rational anst 
to this question. Many years ago, women secu 
the right to remarry after the death of the husba 
Reliance was then placed on texts which, ment: 
death as only one of the circumstances in wh 
remarriage was allowed in ancient India. Won 
now claim that, if in ancient India, remarrif 
could take place in such cases, (e. g. owing to i 
husband’s impotence, disappearance* incura 
disease), there is no reason why at least a divoi 
should not b permitted now. There is no doi 
that the present-day law is deplorable in ma 
ways. For instance, it allows the right, to ask 
a dissolution of marriage to a husband who 1 
changed his religion. His wife in his old fai 
however, cannot do so. This may seem strain 
but it is one of the - nomalies of present-d 
legislation. It is, therefore, natural that worn 
should resent this one-sidedness of the mania 
law and require a reform. 

Mr. Jayakar then passed , on to the ne< 
of rescue of minor girls, of Homes for the 
and of Children’s Protection Acts in evei 
province, referred to the importance of abol 
shing of woman labour in mines and factor! 
and concluded by speaking on physic 


Hindu law, has a very large resilience 
and power of adaptability. So the large 
number of anomalies in Hindu law can be 
set right. But, 

To depend upon judicial interpretations for doing 
this work would take centuries. It is necessary, 
therefore, that legislation should take a hand m 
this work of reform. It is most urgently needed 
to-day in improving the position of the widow in 
a Hindu joint family. 

Again, there is no reason why all over India 
the daughter' should not take her father’s estate 
absolutely as she does in Bombay. 

‘‘Women claim that the marriageable age 
of girls should be raised to at least 16.” 
They have also a grievance in that the age 
of consent is very low. “Coming to the 
choice of the husband, women demand that 
they should have a much larger circle to 
choose from.” “In short their demand is 
that they should have a right to marry 
according to choice, irrespective of the narrow 
limitations of caste.” 

Similarly, women demand that the present-day 


culture for women as follows:— 

I would suggest another topic on which, proj 
ganda can lie usefully carried on, viz., physii 
culture of women. It was reported in the Press 
year ago that girls in England, in the course of 
few years had increased their height by one-foui 
to half-inch. This is the result of a slow, path 
endeavour at body-building. The need of such 
effort is nowhere greater than in India, win 
early marriages are frequent and birth regulati 
is unknown. 


Maharani Mayurbhanj on Women’s Progress 

In welcoming the delegates to the A’ 
India Women’s Social Conference, Srimf 
Suruchi Devi, the Dowager Maharani 
Mayurbhanj, said:— 

It is true we must move with the spirit of pi 
gross but whatever triumphs we want to achie 
must be in tune with the traditions and ideals 
Indian history and civilization. As India cam 
be India without its Himalayas and its Indus a 
Ganges, so the present generation can never 
true to the soil without those distinctive featui 
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whidi hav^ characterise the best of Indian 
womanhood. 

She wanted Indian women to be both 
natural and national. She explained her ideal 
as follows : 

In. all our endeavours political social, or religious 
our aim should be, as Keshub Chunder Sen meant 
by being, “at once . natural and national”. What 
Keshub Chunder Sen meant by being “at once 
natural and national” will be better understood 
from the following taken from one of his sermons. 
Speaking of the human soul as inherently social, 
as indeed a commonwealth in itself, he says : 

It means living in the bosom of this vast joint 
family forming Cod’s household on earth.” 

Sisters, to keep our movement on a basis at 
once natural and national, to be true to our country 
and to ourselves, to assimilate, while keeping intact 
our own individuality as a type the good exampl es of 
other nations, is to go forward as volunteers building 
up the new house of Cod in India—is the task 
before us. 

She concluded with a note of hope and 
all-embracing love. 

Standing before you all to-day I feel that a new 
dawn lias opened for us, a new era has begun 
wherein forgetting the differences of nationalities, 
the distinctions of caste creed and of social con¬ 
ventions we can unite as one body, as one family, 
Some of us here belong to the old school and not 
perhaps able to keep pace with our young friends, 
but I hope through mutual sympathy and under¬ 
standing we may be able to work side by side and 
move in a body so that we may bless and be 
blessed abundantly. 


Congress Subjects Committee on Political Goal 

After protracted discussion, sometimes 
heated, lasting for days, in the subjects 
committee of the Indian National Congress, 
it fya8 been decided by a majority that the 
following resolution is to be moved in open 
session of congress : 

’‘Subject te exigencies of political situation this 
Congress will tee Constitution invites entirely 
if it is acceptea ^y tee British Parliament on or 
before the Becember 1929 but in the event 
of t its, non-aoewjjfaace by teat date or its earlier 
rejection, the Cmrega .will organise non-violent 
non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse 
taxation or in sttei other manner as may be decid¬ 
ed upon.” 

The resolution for wteeh this has been 
Substituted and which lad to be formally 
withdrawn before it cohll be considered, ran 
as follows:— 

“This Congress, having considered tee constitu¬ 
tion recommended by the AH-Farties Committee 
Report, welcomes it as a grm, CfmtSmtion towards 
tee solution of India’s pdpteft aha communal 
problems, and congratulates up Committee on tee 
virtual unanimity of its mcumendations and 

19 


whilst adhering to tee Resolution relating to complete 
independence passed at the Madras Comness approves 
of the constitution drawn up by the Committee as 
a great step in political advance, especially as it 
represents the largest measure of agreement attained 
among the important parties in the country. 
Subject to the exigencies of the political situation 
this Congress will adopt the constitution if it is 
accepted by the British Parliament on or before 
December 31, 1929, but in event of its non-aceeptr 
anee by that date or its earlier rejection, Congress 
will revive non-violent non-co-operation by advising 
the country to refuse taxation and every other 
aid to the Government. Consistently with the above, 
nothing in this resolution shall interfere with the 
carrying on) in the name of the Congress, of 
propaganda for complete independence.” 

Mahatma Gandhi has said that he considers 
the resolution at first drafted superior 
to the one finally accepted. We share 
his opinion, though we consider neither 
entirely satisfactory. We also think with 
him that, as the British Parliament has 
been practically given an ultimatum, both 
businesslike procedure and courtesy require 
that a copy of the resolution finally passed 
should be formally sent to the Viceroy for 
transmission by him through the Secretary 
of State to the British Parliament. Such 
forwarding of the resolution to the Viceroy 
will not add to the humiliation involved, 
in being subject to foreign rule. If the 
peoplecoulddevisemeans to become independent 
without the consent or inspite of the opposi¬ 
tion of the British people, that might not 
necessitate any reference to any foreign 
authority and would be perfectly self-respec¬ 
ting. But though there has been an insistent 
expression of desire for independence, no one 
has so far pointed out how the desire eould 
be fulfilled. 

So far as we can see, the country will 
not be ready for a no-tax compaign in the 
course of a year or two. 


Corruption In tee Police Force 

Speaking before the Simon Commission, 
says the Behar Herald , Mr. W. Swain, 
Inspector General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, 
gave interesting figures about corruption in 
his Police force. According to him, 99 per¬ 
cent. of the constables and head constables, 
75 percent, of the sub-inspectors and 50 
percent of the inspectors are corrupt. These 
figures, he said, he had obtained recently 
from Indian officers of the rank of deputy 
superintendent and superintendent who know 
their men thoroughly. It may be safely 
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presumed that Mr. Swain’s figures are not 
an overestimate ; and what he says of his 
own police force applies more or less to the 
police of other provinces. And it is with 
such a police that “law and order” is main¬ 
tained. 

Mr. Swain’s figures imply that higher 
police officials are immaculate. It is not 
certain that they are perfectly bribe-proof, 
though for economic and other reasons they 
are more so than their subordinates. Years 
ago after a “communal” riot in Machuabazar 
Street, Calcutta, in which some "rich Marwari 
houses were looted, a very costly pearl necklace 
was believed to have found lodgement in 
the residence of a very high titled police 
officer. It is also believed that the then 
Governor of Bengal came to know of it. 

The corruption of the police in India 
has been known to the Government for 
generations. But no effective steps have been 
taken to put an end to it. 


All-India Muslim League 

What the Maharaja of Mabmudabad said 
in his presidential address at the 20th session 
of the All-India Muslim League on “the 
conflict of communal bias and prejudices” 
was quite statesmanlike. Said he :— 

I refrain from using the expression ‘communal 
interests advisably, for I do not believe that there 
is any real and genuine interest of any communitv, 
be it a minority or a majority, that is not a nation¬ 
al interest No national aspiration is worth the 
name if it disregards the interests of any communi¬ 
ty in our .vast country. Ail castes, creeds and 
Communities have to pool their resources together 
not only to ask for the introduction of Swaraj, but 
what is more important to deserve it. For a sane 
and sensible Indian politician it is impossible to 
visualise an Indian democracy which has in it the 
taint of sectarianism, and the majority, because it 
has the weight and power of majority, to deadend 
to the lower level of dominating a minority is a 
negation of the principles of equal citizenship which 
is after all the very essence of a democratic rule. 
The apprehensions and misgivings of a minority 
are not unnatural and it is an obligation oust upon 
the majority to remove such doubts and fears. No 
less on the other hand it is incumbent on a minori¬ 
ty not to formulate terms that are excessive and 
unreasonable trenched behind a communalism which 
is short-sighted enough to block reforms in which 
it will itself be a participant. At no time in the 
history of India there was a call for unity more 
insistent than now. The solution lies in sweet 
reasonableness in the majority and the minority 
alike ; both have to make some sacrifices and have 
to be mutually generous. A common national men¬ 
tality is not obtainable on any other basis. 

Maulvi Abdul Karim, chairman of the 


reception committee of the Muslim Leag 
spoke in an equally sensible strain. Said he 
Accustomed, as 1 have been to an atmosphere 
which inter-communal unity and cordiality w 
hardly ever disturbed and social amenities betw 
Hindus and Mussalmans were of constant. oc< 
rence. it pained me much to see that at this c: 
cal stage of the history of the country, when pc 
and good-will are so very essential, some sh 
sighted members of ‘both the communities, in 
enced by the machinations of designing intrigi 
and unscrupulous fanatics, have been adopting 
suicidal policy of crushing one another. It se< 
that a fit of insanity had seized them and in tl 
madness they were flying at each other’s thro 
thus affording an opportunity for the fuii 
tightening of the chains of bondage with wl 
they were knit together. Slaves fighting am' 
themselves for imaginary wrongs or doub 
rights must have boon a most unedifying speck 
for the world’s free onlookers to witness, wha 
most strange in connection with the unfortur 
matter is that all this was done in the name of 
ligion, which is the greatest humanising, and 1: 
monising force in the world. Promotion of tol 
ation and fellow-feeling among God’s creatures 
the message both of the Koran arid the Vec 
Yet. some members of both the communities, f 
getting the injunctions of their respective scr 
tures, quarrelled frantically over trifling matters 
which no cardinal principle of either religion v 
really involved, 1 think it often was a mat 
more or zid than of religion. 

Another cause was pointed out when 1 
added: 

Communal politics might have much to do wi 
it. The privileges conferred by what is known ; 
the Reform Scheme of administration in which tl 
numeral strength of both the communities is r 
important factor, seem to have proved a veritab 
apple of discord. 1 need hardly say that if th 
intercommunal tension continues, it would 1 
futile to talk of political or economic advancemen 
or of national and social regeneration. 


U. P. official Memorandum 

The IT. P. official memorandum, submitte 
to the Simon Commission, which has bee 
somehow secured and published by th 
Leader, is a reactionary document. 

The main proposals are the maintenance of tl 
Dyarehical system, establishment of upper chambi 
like the Council of State and continuance of con 
munal electorates. The power of existing legi 
lature should be curtailed by constitution of a 
upper chamber, increased representation of land* 
interests and of depressed classes by nomination i 
lower houses which is to consist of 118 membei 
and basis of franchise should be slightly lowere 
Joint responsibility of Ministers is proposed. Tl 
Finance Department is to be placed under 
financial adviser. Law and order and Ian 
revenue are among the subjects to be reverse 
Mixed electorates are to be condemned. Angl 
Indians and Christians are to be represented t 
nomination. 
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What Makes a Library Great 


What makes a library great is not the 
number of books in its shelves, but .rather 
their easy accessibility, usefulness and value. 
In a paper which Rabindranath Tagore was 
to have read as Chairman of the reception 
Committee of the All-India Library Confer¬ 
ence, but which was read for him in his 
absence owing to ill-health, lie says how 
libraries can be made useful. His paper was 
originally written in Bengali and published 
in the current Paush number of Pralmi. 
The English rendering begins thus:— 

Greed is one of the chief of man’s internal 
enemies. Once he starts to gather and store, he 
becomes distracted with the obsession of Number, 
and tends to overlook the purpose of his accumula¬ 
ting. Whether it be the gathering of, money to fill 
his own strong-room, or the gathering of men to 
enlarge his particular sect, the spirit, of accumulation 
sweeps him among on its . current, . and its blind 
speed blurs the destination which was Jus objective,— 
his mind forgets that, the value of any truth is not 
to be measured by its content of things. 

On this passion for accummillation the 
Poet goes on to say 


Most libraries are possessed with this passion for 
accumulation. Three quarters of their books do not 
come into use, their overgrown proportions wen 
thrust into a coiner the specially selected low that 
are meant for being actually . used.. In our popular 
parlance the man of large riches is called a great 
man. When a millionaire comes into a gathering 
all vie with one another to do him honour,—an 
honour not dependent on what lie has to give, but 
merely on what he has. Much in the tame way 
the bigness of all libraries is estimated by the 
number of its volumes. The facilities ottered lor 
their use that should have been its glory, are not 
deemed necessary for its pride. 

The words that arc. owned by our language have 
two different repositories— one is the dictionary, the 
other is its literature. It is useful to. collect all the 
known words in a comprehensive dictionary, though 
comparatively but few of them are actually current. 
On the other hand the range of words found m 
literature—which are living and therefore of which 
not one can be spared—is ever so much loss. And 
yet it has to be admitted that the value of literature 
is more than that of the dictionary. 

The same truth applies to the library. That part 
of its contents which is for the purpose, of extensive 
accumulation has its usefulness, but the other part 
which is for constant and varied use, gives its signm- 
cance. The average librarian, however, rarely takes 
thought or trouble to bring the largest number of 
books to the utmost use, because it is always easier 
to overwhelm the public mind with the mere display 
of quantitative abundance. 

Then follow hints for making libraries 
useful. 

In order to bring.a library into the fullest use, 
it is necessary that its contents, should be.clearly 
and specifically brought to notice, otherwise it is 


difficult for the ordinary man to find his way about 
them, and the library is left as a city of vast 
accommodation that lacks sufficient means of 
communication. Those who frequent libraries on 
some special quest of their own, may manage to 
make a track for themselves by dint of their urgent 
pursuit. But die library itself should recognise its 
share of responsibility in the matter., Because it 
has the books, it is incumbent on the library, to get 
them read for then only is it justified.. It is not 
enough that it passively permits visitors : .its 
invitation should be active. For, as the Sanskrit 
proverb tells us: “tannashtam yannadiyate, 
that which is not given is wasted. 


The usual thing is for a library to say, Hero 
is my catalogue, come and select ior yourself. 
But in the usual catalogue there is no introduction, 
no invitation, no spirit of welcome. . That library 
alone can be called hospitable winch shows an 
eagerness to invite readers to the feast at us 
disposal,—it is such, hospitality that makes a 
library big, not its size. That the readers make, 
the library is not the whole truth; the hbrar> 
likewise makes the readers. 


The function and duty of librarians are 


next treated of. 

If this truth is kept in view, we at once realise 
what a groat function is that of the librarian. Hr 
duty doses not end with the acquisition, classifi¬ 
cation and care-taking of the volumes m .his 
charge ; in other words, multiplication and division 
do not constitute the main aspect ot ms duty , 
lie must have a proper understanding of lus books 
as well. If a library is too big, it becomes practi¬ 
cally impossible for the librarian adequate y to 
acquire such true understanding, "hat is wliy 1 
feel that the big library can but function as a 
store-house, and only the small one serve as a 
refectory which can furnish the wherewithal 101 
daily sustenance and enjoyment. 

The Poet then gives us his idea of a 
small library. 

My idea of a small library is one thal keeps 
books on even- subject, but only select books, not 
one of which is there only as an offering of worship 
to Number, but each one of which stands on its 
own merits ; where the librarian is a true devotee 
devoid of ulterior seeking, free from pride. in the 
more loading of shelves, capable of discriminate 
rejection. A library which mrkes just enough 
provision that can be placed before its guests for 
their delectation, with a librarian who has the 
qualities of a host, not a store-keeper. 


He gives an example to make his meaning 
clear. 

Consider, for instance, the case of a library 
which takes in a number of periodicals, published 
at home and abroad. If some one on the staff made 
it his duty, regularly to compile a list of. the special¬ 
ly interesting articles and hang it up in a conspi¬ 
cuous place, would that not immensely increase the 
chances of their being road ? As it is, three-iourtb 
of them remain unopened, encumbering the space 
and burdening the shelves as they keep on accumu¬ 
lating. The same is the case with new books, very 
few librarians attempt to acquaint themselves, 
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much less their constituents, with the contents. 
Yet, is it not obvious that the wealth they have to 
offer should be made known as soon as new books 
come to hand? , . 

Made known to whom ? In each case to a 
special circle of readers. Every library should have 
as its indispensable adjuncts such special circles ot 
readers. These alone can give it life. .The worth 
of a librarian I would gauge by his power of 
attracting and looking after such circles, of acting 
as the intermediary for an intimacy of relationship 
between reader and library. That is to say, on him 
is cast the burden not only of the books, but of 
their readers as well, and in the maintaining or 
both is the test of his efficiency, of the proper 
discharge of his trust. 


Further hints are given to enable librari¬ 
ans to do their duty. 

And even as to the books, the librarian’s duty 
should not be confined to those that he can gather, 
but he must also keep himself acquainted with all 
those others that are published from time to time, 
subject by subject. For the purposes of our school 
at Santimketan, for example, we have to keep om*- 
selves—in touch with all the publications intended 
for children, ,so as to be able to make our selection. 
Every library should assist in work of this kind. 
This they could do by keeping up-to-date lists of 
books on the different' subjects, that have gained a 
reputation. If it became known that a particular 
library was endeavouring to discharge this duty, 
I am r, sure that the publishers would be glad to 
co-operate by furnishing it with lists of their 
publications, together with a resume of their 
contents. 


The Poet concludes with suggesting a 
duty to the All-India Library Association. 

In conclusion, it is my submission to the All- 
India Library Conference that it should consider 
the question of preparing and circulating such 
quarterly, half-yearly, or at the least annual lists 
from which the main features of the best new 
books in the English Jangurge,—scientific;, literary 
and histonea).—may be gathered. Jf it be the 
object of this Conference to stimulate the founding 
and growth of libraries all over the country, then 
such object can be best promoted by thus affording 
a guide to the books that should be procured ; 
incidentally also thereby assisting the libraries in 
what should be their main work—not the mere 
collecting and. keeping of books, but actively 
acquainting their constituents with and interesting 
them in their contents. 


All-India Library Conference 

At the recent Calcutta session of the 
All-India Library Conference, the Hon. Raja 
of Nashipur, a Minister of the Bengal 
Government, presided. 

Resolutions urging the Government Local Boards 
and Municipalities of different provinces to establish 
public libraries in towns and villages and thereby 
propagating education among the masses were 
passed. 

The Conference also passed another resolution 


urging the Government of India to * appoo 
Indian having full knowledge of library adimx 
tion as a Librarian of the Imperial Library, Ca 
after the retirement of the present .mcun 
Resolution urging the Government to withdra 
ban on "Father .Dabi” by the novelist Mr. 
Chandra Chatterjee was also adopted. 

The Hon. Rajah of Nashipur was not-pa 
when the resolution regarding the lifting t 
ban was proposed and carried. The. Confe 
was then presided ever by an educationist. 


“Bangiya Dhana-Vijnan Parishat” 

At a recent sitting of the Bangiya Db 
Vijnan Parishat, whose object appears i 
the investigation of economic questions, 
Amulya Charan ITkil opened a discussion 
the food stuffs of the Bengali peoples 
dwelt on the fact that premature deaths r 
tremendous economic loss to families 
ultimately to nations. Certain diseases w 
lead to such waste are to be attributed 
maladjustment of foods. It is an ui 
necessity to conduct a survey of the f 
stuffs used in Bengali homes, class by < 
covering as many different families of 
earning group as possible. 

We are glad to learn that Major I 
Basil has accepted the presidentship of 
Institute of Economic Research and 
agreed to place his notes on Indian diet 
in the hands of the workers of the Inst: 
for further development at their hands, 
their estimation Major Basil’s research© 
Indian commercial and industrial subj 
would also be very valuable material to v 
upon. As in many other lines of moc 
Indian scholarship, Major Basu has d 
pioneering work in certain branches of app 
economics as well.” 


Social Conference Resolutions 

At the Calcutta session of the Inc 
National Social Conference resolutions w 
passed : urging the expediting of the abolii 
of caste by encouraging free interdining, 
promoting inter-caste marriages and by 
moving untouchability and all disabili 
arising therefrom wherever they exist ; c 
demning child marriage, expressing the opir 
that the marriageable age of boys and g 
should be regulated by legislation and le 
ing whole-hearted support to the provisi 
of the Sarda Bill; condemning Govemme 
Excise policy and recommending severe s 
action against the evil ; etc. 
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PreskteiiW ^ Pandit Motital Nehru 

The pres!4ei$al address of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru at the foi*ty-ihird session of the Indian 
National Congress, held in Calcutta, was a 
well-argued, clear and masterly presentation 
of his case. At the outset he told his hearers 
what they were to expect* : 

Let me warn you that you will he disappointed 
if you expect,* from me anything in the nature of 
high idealism presented in an attractive setting of 
word and phrase. Not that I deprecate idealism in 
the broader sense or am less convinced than 
anybody else of the supreme necessity of keeping 
the highest ideal in view, provided you try to live 
up to it. . But pure idealism completely divorced 
from realities has no place in politics and is but a 
happy dream which must sooner or later end in a 
nide awakening. However high pitched the ideal 
may be. and the higher the bettor, the actual work 
to be done in the pursuit of that ideal must be 
guided solely by practical considerations. 

While, he said, it is the duty of every 
thinking man to help as far as it lies in his 
power to make his country fit to live in, 

The actual process to be employed in bringing 
about the necessaiy change from what is to what 
should be, depends upon circumstances which can¬ 
not be the same in all countries and at all times. 
The essentials considered in the abstract are always 
the same, but concrete eases present peculiarities 
of their own to which no general rale or particular 
example is wholly applicable. 

In his address he set himself the task of 
answering three questions. 

(1) Where do we stand ? 

(?) What is our destination ? and 

(3) How can we reach our destination ? 

The first question has to be answered (1) 
in relation to the Government and (2) in 
relation to ourselves. 

As to the former we all know that whatever 
political or civil rights we possess they are in the 
nature of a conditional gift enjoyable during the 
pleasure of our rulers. They can deprive us, and 
indeed have from time to time actually deprived 
thousands,of us, of those rights at any moment 
with or without reason at their sweet will by using 
the vast reserve of arbitrary power which they 
retain in their own hands. 

Pandit Motilal has taken advantage of 
“the stupidity of the special correspondent of 
an English newspaper (The Statesman) of 
Calcutta” for giving the public “a glimpse 
into the real mentality of the members of” 
“that colossal fraud, the Statutory Commission, 
which is now careering along our streets 
leaving bleeding heads and broken bones 
behind”—which glimpse “may be taken as a 
faithful reflection of the mentality of the 
Government.” According to the aforesaid 
newspaper correspondent, owing to the 


stiffness of the boycott, the Commissioners 
would be inclined to prescribe for India 
twenty years of resolute government,” 
if they had to write their report now. He 
proceeds to say, “I seemed to sense a vision 
of realities stark and grim, and catch from 
the future a tramp of marching men.” Lord 
Irwin has also hurled at us the threat that 
it is the plain duty of Government to take 
whatever steps it deems necessary to prevent 
the recurrence of these discreditable 
incidents.” So one touch of the boycott has 
made the Commissioners, the special corres¬ 
pondent and the Viceroy think and speak 
like kinsmen. 

After satisfactorily disposing of that part 
of Lord Irwin’s European Association dinner 
speech which related to the Simon Commis¬ 
sion boycott, Pandit Motilal puts the following 
questions to “those who have affected 
righteous indignation at the happenings 
at Lahore, Lucknow and Cawnpore”:— 

(1) 'Would it be possible in any European country 

more specially in England for a commission of 
enquiry, which the people looked upon as a 
national insult, to travel in the comfort and safety 
enjoyed by Sir John Simon and his colleagues in 
India ? „ ,, 

(2) Would not all the silken flags and gold 
embroidered decorations such as displayed in 
Butler Park have been torn to shreds and all the 
beautiful multi-coloured electric lamps, shining on 
them, smashed to pieces, if any attempt were made 
in England to entertain publicly, men connected 
with a mission as highly unpopular among English¬ 
men as Sir John Simon and his colleagues are 
among Indians ? 

(3) How would any Englishman like his house 
to be broken into, his guests treated to a sound 
thrashing and then arrested and imprisoned for n 
night for making a peaceful demonstration from 
his own terrace ? 

(4) How would an Englishman like to be im¬ 
prisoned in his own house, for however short a 
time, for holding opinions against the Govern¬ 
ment of the day ? 

(5) How long would a government last in Eng¬ 
land which allowed the things mentioned in ques¬ 
tion (3) and (4) to happen ? 

Referring to the continuous exploitation 
to which India has been subjected, the Presi¬ 
dent observed:— 

By far the most important economic hold which 
the Government has acquired over the country .by 
legislation and otherwise is through manipulation 
of the currency. The fact is now admitted that the 
present depression in Indian commerce and industry 
and the low buying power of the cultivator are due 
to the action of the Government in forcing up the 
rupee from Is. id. to Is. 6 d. It has resulted in 
pinching the over-taxed cultivator of 12*» per cent 
m the price of the raw materials produced.by him, 
and giving a bonus of 12 1 * per cent to the importer 
of foreign manufactures into India. 
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He then tore to shreds the justification of oift* public workers who are importing 
of the British exploitation of India recently bitterness and rancour of the strife of lab 
attempted by Sir George Godfrey of the against capital in Western lands should th: 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. over the situation. Western laborites In 


Pandit Motilal has not acquitted “our¬ 
selves of all blame for our present plight.” 

The strength or weakness of a nation depends 
upon the strength or weakness of the tie which 
keeps its component part together. In our ease 
this tie has not for centuries been very strong and 
with the march of the new order of things has lost 
much of what binding force it ever had. There is 
no overlooking the fact that we are divided into a 
number of large and small communities, more or 
less disorganised and demoralised. The Govern¬ 
ment is undoubtedly responsible for the prevailing 
ignorance and poverty among the masses and in a 
very large measure for the growing hostility among 
the classes. But it certainly is not to blame for 
the evils of our own social system, which has 
relegated millions of our people as good as our¬ 
selves, to the category of untouchables and depressed 
(Masses, and has put our women under restrictions 
which deprive them not only of many natural 
rights hut also ot the opportunity to render nation¬ 
al service. Nor is the Government solely account¬ 
able for all the communal differences which have 
contributed a dark chapter to the recent history 
of our own times. 

His reply to the question, “what place, if 
any, religion, as practised and understood 
to-day, should occupy in our public life?” is 
that, as “religion has been degraded and 
politics has sunk into the mire”, “complete 
divorce of one from the other is the only 
remedy.” In giving this answer, he has not 
taken into .consideration “the higher concep¬ 
tion of religion,” the spiritual and ethical 
principles it. stands for, but has taken 
it “to signify bigotry and fanaticism, into¬ 
lerance and narrow mindedness, selfishness 
and the negation of many of the qualities 
which go to build a healthy society.” In the 
sense in which he has understood religion, 
the sooner there is a divorce of it from poli¬ 
tics the better. But that essential part of 
religion which has built up and sustains 
society cannot be separated from politics, 
without degrading the latter and making it a 
power for evil. 

Referring to the disruptive forces which 
have been at work among us for more than 
two decades and which have produced many 
divisions, the Pandit said: 

We would do well to profit by the lesson of the 
past lest the inexorable fate which has been 
pursuing us for the last 20 years or more overtake 
us again. It is close upon our heels already in the 
garb of socialism and will devour both complete 
independence and dominion status if you let it 
approach nearer. 

The warning was clearly needed. Those 


not helped and will not help us to beco 
politically free, but would only use ( 
labourer^ to wreak vengeance on their o 
capitalistic Our capitalists should also ti 
heed. 

Proceeding to answer his second questi< 
“what is otti*. destination?” the Pandit said: 

My answer straight and simple is FREEDOM 
substance, and not merely in form, by wliate 1 
name you tall it. I am for complete independei 
—as complete as it can be—but I am not agah 
full Dominion Status—as full as any domini 
possesses it tO-day-provided I get it before 
loses all all attraction. I am for severance 
British connection as it subsists with us to-cl 
but am not against it as it exists with the Dom: 
ions. 

Let me explain. National freedom unrestrict 
and unqualified ilf the natural craving of the lium 
soul. I do not believe that there is a single Indk 
be he or shea member of a party or groups, 
one completely detached from all parties and grou 
who does not; loVfe freedom or will not have 
Differences arise only when the question is rais 
whether it is possible to have and to keep freedc 
and it is then that wo find opinion sharply divide 
. What matters to me is that dominion stat 
involves a very considerable measure of freedc 
bordering on complete independence and is ai 
day preferable tO i complete dependence. I a 
therefore not against an exchange of our abjc 
dependence with whatever measure of freedc 
there is in full dominion status if su 

exchange is offered. But I cannot ma 

dominion status my goal as it lias to come fre 
another party over whom I have no control. T 
only way I can acquire such control is by work!: 
in right, earnest for complete independence. I s, 
In right earnest’ because I know mere bluff w 
not take me far,; it, is only when comph 

independence is m sight that the party in pov 
will be inclined to negotiate for something le 
Empty bluff will not cany us to that stai 
Solid, work and ungrugding sacrifice alone w 
no it. When that work is done, a 
sacrifice made,. the party having the whip lia 
will dictate. Whether it is to be dominion stat 
or complete independence will depend upon whetl: 
the conditions then prevailing are similar to the 
of Ireland or to those of the United States 
America at the. time when each came into wl 
she now has. Meanwhile, there is nothing befc 
us but a protracted life-and-death . struggle on t 
one side, and continued repression relieved by 
occasional dose of undiluted oppression on the oth 
It follows therefore that whatever the ultimate g< 
we must be prepared to traverse the same thor 
path to reach it. If we are not so prepan 
independence will ever be an idle dream. a 
dominion status an ever receding will-o’-the wisp 
The speaker them proceeded to elabora 
his answer and support it with extracts fro 
the speeches and writings of Mahatma Gaud 
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and Deshbandhu Chittarajan . Das. He has 
given his answers to the Independent^’ 
objections to dominion status as the 
immediate goal, which we consider satisfactory. 

The President’s reply to the third question, 
“How can we reach our destination ?” is 

Begin at the point at which the All Parties have 
now arrived and push forward with them as far 
as they would' go, then pause and take stock of 
your equipment, and finally throw the strength of 
your whole being into one great effort to reach 
the goal. 

He did not forget our countrymen overseas. 

Though the great work done by Mr, Y. S. 
Sastri has eased the situation to a certain extent in 
South Africa the position requires considerable 
watching. The problem in Kenya is growing more 
and more serious and threatens the very existence 
of the Indian settlors thore who, by the way went 
there long before any European and enjoyed the 
happiset relations with the Africans. In Fiji and 
British Guiana too the pressure of British exploi¬ 
tation is telling upon our countrymen who have 
gone there, as much as upon the natives of the 
soil. But without forgetting’ them the best aid we 
can render them is in the words of Sir Pherozsha 
Mehta, to gain our freedom here. 


Sj. Gopeswar Banerjee’s Achievement in Music 

The recent controversy in the Calcutta 
Press over the advi'ability or otherwise of 
importing musicians from beyond Bengal in 
order to organise the teaching of music in 
this province, gave rise to much unnecessary 
and unfair criticism of the indigenous 
Vishnupur musicians of Bengal by persons 
who, for some reason or other, did not con¬ 
sider even the best of Bengali ustads worth 
anything as teachers. Being ignorant of music 
ourselves, we bad kept an open mind so far ; 
but some persons of assured taste in music 
have given us their opinion on the merits of 
the Yishnupur school with special reference 
to Sangitacharya Gopeswar Bancrjee, its 
leading living member. The Maharaja Bahadur 
of Natore, whose family is famous as 
connoisseurs of classical Hindustani music, 
has given us the following opinion. 

It is a matter of great joy that the Government 
of Bengal have after all these years thought fit to 
teach music to our boys and girls. In this con¬ 
nection may I be permitted to add a few words 
of appreciation—in my own behalf—appreciation of 
persons who are supposed to be responsible for 
drawing up a scheme for the purpose of giving 
musical education to the boys and girls of our 
province. 

It would perhaps be admitted on all hands that 
Professor Gopeswar Bannerjee has been rightly 


and very 


°hosen as one of the members of 
the Executive Committee formed for this purpose, 
irotessor Gopeswar Bannerjee stands second to 
none as an mtad as well as an exponent of the 
classical style of the music of Hindustan—and we 
Bengalis most fervently hope that under his 
guidance and tutorship, Bengal would be able to 
justify her existence in the sphere of music among 
the rest of the provinces of India. 11 


Jogindra Nath Boy, 
Maharaja Bahadur of Natore. 

Mridangaeharya Durlabh Chandra Bhatta- 
chary a, than whom there are hardly any 
better judges of classical Dhrupad music in 
the whole of India, gave his opinion in a 
letter written in Bengali from which we 
give free translations of certain extracts: Says 
Sj. Bhattacharya: 


It is our duty to honour and support those who 
for generations have been passing down the 
musical traditions of Hindustan selflessly and with 
devotion and have been, of Late, helping the dissemi¬ 
nation of musical knowledge by writing treatises 
on the subject. Among such men of the present 
generation Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee of Calcutta is 
the most prominent, if not the only man in whom 
learning and devotion to teaching and research have 
combined in a rare degree. Sj. Bannerjee has 
acquired great experience and proficiency in classical 
music by touring all over India. Dhrupad , the 
greatest member of the body of Hindustani Music, is 
still alive in Bengal, thanks to the care and perseve¬ 
rance of the late Radhika Prasad Goswamy, 
Visvanatli Kao and Anantal Bannerjee, the father 
of Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee. The energy and 
devotion which Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee is showing 
for the proper resuscitation of Dhrupad will never be 
forgotten by our countrymen. 1 hope the present 
agitation about music will lead to a great revival 
of music in Bengal. But I do hope also that no 
system will be introduced in which traditional 
Bengali styles are neglected and Bengali ustads 
denied prominence as teachers, which is theirs 
by right. Dhrupad is the highest form of musical 
expression and experts in Dhrupad can easily be 
masters of every other style of music.” 


The great instrumentalist Alauddin Khan 
wrote about Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee in 1920 
that his books were very fine expositions of 
Hindustani music containing none but the 
purest in Hindustani style and thatk. He 
said, “No one had ever written such books 
and no one ever could.” 

We have not taken all this pain to estab¬ 
lish Sj. Gopeswar Bannerjee’s place among 
Indian musicians out of any partisanship 
for him. Musicians there might he greater 
than he ; but his claim to be the greatest 
modern exponent of Hindustani music in 
Bengal is undeniable. No one can also deny 
that his learning is vast, his teaching experi¬ 
ence great and style faultless and exquisite. 
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LALA LAJPAT RAT 

A MEMORY OF FRIENDSHIP 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


W HEN I think of Lala Lajpat Rai the 
first thought that always comes to my 
mind is this—that he had in himself 
almost all the ideal 
qualities of the 
Punjabi character. 

This character I know 
full well, because the 
Punjab was my very 
first home in India 
and my very first 
love. It was in the 
villages of the Punjab, 
as 1 went among 
fhe peasant people, 
that the true India 
came home to me 
as a living reality 
and I knew the 
sovereign, sterling 
worth of the multitu¬ 
des of the village 
people. For ten years 
I lived in the Punjab 
and every part of it 

became known to T T . 

me, right up to the Lala Ija] 

frontier. Even in later years! often returnd to 
it, and one of the very deepest, and saddest 


experiences of my life in India was to spend 
some months in the Punjab after the Martial Law 
was ended, seeing with my own eyes the wrongs 
and oppressions which had been committed. 

Again, about four 
years later, T went at 
the request of the 
Sikh community 
during the A kali 
struggle, and once 
more I saw the sad 
sight of oppression, 
but on this Occcasion 
it was wonderfully 
illuminated by heroic, 
•suffering and endu¬ 
rance.. 

All these experien¬ 
ces have made me 
know the Punjab very 
well, and there is 
something in it which 
in an extraordinary 
manner appeals to me 
and: makes me more 
than .happy when I 
„ . am back there among 

> at peopl e* 

Now, Lala Lajpat Rai was the very 
embodiment of all this. There was first of 
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all the utter frankness and sincerity, which 
I have always experienced when meeting those 
who truly represent the Punjab. There is a 
directness which might almost be called 
bluntness, such as belongs to a brave and 
hftdepefldent people who have not lost their 
sense of idependence. Once and only once 
I saw this spirit crushed. That was in 1919, 
after the Martial Law. It was a cruel sight 
which I long to forget. But never could one 
think even for a moment of Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
spirit being crushed. I saw him again at 
the height of the non-co-operation movement. 
His body was suffering from illness, but his 
spirit was almost jubilant as he faced a long 
imprisonment. He presented in those days 
something of the picture of Wordsworth’s 
“Happy Warrior” and I could never think of 
him afterwards hut in such a light . 

Along with this blunt sincerity there was 
fearlessness personified. He was not called 
the ‘Lion of the Punjab’ for nothing. He well 
deserved his title. If at times there was an 
obstinacy, which was the other side of blunt¬ 
ness in his character, this very quality of 
obstinacy served him in good turn when he 
had to stick to his point and not give way 
for any man. 

Even this obstinacy, in so far as it was 
a weakness in liis all round character, was 
constantly relieved by his abounding sense 
of humour. This was always present with 
Lalaji. To hear him burst out into a hearty 
laugh against himself, when anybody made 
him see the humour of the situation, was 
a delightful thing to experience and record, 

His humour was quite unfailing, and I have 
seen him in moments of terrible physical 
weakness,—when his body seemed to be too 
exhausted and tired for anything but fretful¬ 
ness and vexation,—suddenly burst out into 
a laugh of good humour, which seemed to 
dispel all the tiredness from his body and 
to give him a new lease of physical health. 

But by far the greatest quality of all was 
his generosity. This was in every sense of 
the word unlimited. His largeness of heart 
was so great that it seemed to be positive 
pain to him not to be giving out to others. 
There was no single great cause in the 
country which he did not support and every 
single fraction of his own property and 
income was devoted to his country and his 
country’s cause. To be able to give in this 
lavish manner was probably the greatest of 
all joys in his long life. 

One noble side of this lavish generosity 


was his power of forgetting an injur 
soon as ever it was done. He never 
a grudge a single minute longer than c 
be helped. Even when he was deported 
imprisoned and exiled and treated wit 
kinds of repressive measures by a Governs 
which could not realize his generous ten 
on each and every occasion he came I 
without a single thought of racial bitterj 
His heart was too large to bear any bi 
ness in it, and he went to work again 
moment he was set free as though not! 
at all had happened. Repeatedly I not; 
this, and it was an amazing thing to me 
he could endure all he went through a 
such serenity of spirit. 

There were English and American frie 
to whom he was profoundly attached. Ti 
in their turn were deeply attached to h 
I have met them in London, and I sb 
meet them soon in New York. All the 
I feel certain , will miss him with a de 
sense of loss and with the knowledge tt 
one whom they could trust and love mo 
has been taken from them. It is indeed 

severe blow to England and America as we 
as to India that Lala Lajpat Rai has bee 
taken from us all by death. 

II. 

Let me say one word about Lalaji’ 
absolute sincerity of purpose. The game o; 
politics is even at its best as well as at its 
worst a somewhat dirty game. Very fev 
people who engage in it can keep thei] 
hands clean. Lala Lajpat Rai used to write 
letters to me in quite recent years groaning 
at the evil fate which bound him to tlu 
hard task of serving his country in tin 
Legislative Assembly and taking part in all 
the disputes and divisions which obsess 
Indian political life. It was a cruel torment 
to him ; and in one letter he told me thal 
he must soon retire from it, because he found 
that it was too depressing for him. Neverthe¬ 
less he stuck to it right to the end and went 
on serving his country in this manner even 
when others had retired. 

During the last years, whenever I went to 
Delhi or Simla, I would stay with him and 
we would have long talks together. Often I 
have sat for long hours in his room doing 
my own work on “opium” or “emigration” 
or “South Africa,” while he has been dictat¬ 
ing to his patient secretary page after page 
of notes for some parliamentary speech, or 
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•else some article for his Lahore paper, “The 
People”, or perhaps at the latest time of all 
dictating a chapter for his remarkable book 
in reply to ‘^Mother India”, which he 
rather unfortunately (as I felt personally) 
called “Unhappy India.” I implored him to 
change the title, because it sounded like a 
groan. He ‘ understood my meaning and 
. agreed with me. I had hoped that 
another title would have been chosen, but 
when the book came out the earlier title, 
which neither he nor I cared for very much, 
remained xm the cover. 

With regard to the book itself, during the 
time when I stayed with him and he was 
furiously at work at it, endeavouring to 
finish it in time for the press, he would hand 
over to me long streams of galley-proofs 
which had to be corrected, and I would have 
to go wading through them until they were 
drafted into a proper form. Of all people I 
pity the compositors and “printer’s devils” 
at the press itself, who had the unenviable 
task of trying to decipher our different and 
manifold corrections of the same copy and 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s own drastic alterations, 
which were made at the last moment before 
the proof was sent back for revision. Really 
it was a Herculean task correcting those 
proofs at such short notice and in such a 
fraction of time, with a hundred other things 
on hand to be done consecutively ! The 
picture is as full of humour as Lalaji’s own 
character itself—the picture that comes to 
my memory of his room in Delhi, where the 
floor is strewn with papers, the telephone 
bell is ringing every other minute, the 
secretary is taking down his notes, and Lalaji 
himself is sitting with the last proof of 
“Unhappy India” in his hand, asking me 
about some point in English, or some fact in 
a statistical table ; everything going on in a 
kind of Alice in Wonderland manner, but 
somehow the whole affair sorting itself out 
and getting righted just in time for him 
to get in a motor to the Assembly in time 
to take part in some debate on the number 
of lakhs of rupees for the education of the 
untouchables, or else to found some new 
establishment for the education of Indian 
women. These, perhaps, were the two causes 
that were nearest of all to his heart, and if 
I had to choose for any memorial in his 
honour I should love, to think of some great 
step forward in the emancipation of the depress¬ 
ed classes or some equally great step forward 
in the higher education of the women of India. 


I must not, however, forget to mention 
one cause which was, perhaps, even closer 
to his heart than these, because it touched 
himself and his own family. This was the 
problem of the spread of tuberculosis, in his 
own province of the Punjab epecially and 
also in the rest of India, I can well-.:jaBpMB^ ; 
ber at Solon on one extremely hot and dusty 
and fatiguing day, his marching with me 
along the road, up and downhill a great 
distance, with great difficulty, sometimes 
panting and perspiring, in order to attend 
a meeting which had been arranged for the 
purpose of finding out whether a suitable 
spot could be set apart for tuberculosis 
patients on the other side of Solon. Nothing 
would have dragged Lalaji out all that 
distance with such an expenditure of physical 
force, except such a cause as this. And I 
must confess that I was drawn there more 
by his own intense enthusiasm than by my 
willingness and readiness to come. But I 
was only too thankful that he had brought 
me when the meeting decided that something 
should be done in a very practical mannei 
for the furtherance of this great scheme, 
I do not know how the matter stands al 
the present moment, but I am quite certain 
that anything that could be done to further 
this cause in Lalaji’s name would itself be 
a glorious memorial of him. 

Let me in conclusion of this article speak 
on a more personal note of the intense affection 
which I had for him and which was returned 
by him to me. We were really and truly 
brothers to one another at the last. His warm 
embrace, whenever we met, and his eager, 
joyous laugh and shout of “Hallo, Charlie” 
can very nearly be recalled by me even 
while I am writing this memorial of him, 
and the thought of it all moves me more 
than I can express. 

Week after week I had letters from him, 
always with the same love, the same affection, 
the same sincerity and truth. At the very 
last, they were concerning the publication 
in England and America of his book, “Un¬ 
happy India”, and I am constantly pondering 
over in my mind what is the best thing to be 
done and how it may be possible to giv( 
a more permanent form to the Indian edjtior 
of that work. It may need a certain amouni 
of abridgment, but the substance of v 
is of great value, both in Europe and America 
as an anti-toxin for the book “Mother India” 
which has had such vogue and has don< 
such damage in both continents. 



LAJPAT RAI, THE “LION OF THE PUNJAB"* 

AN APPRECIATION 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen ; 

J suppose the reason of the honor being 
extended to me of an invitation to attend 
this meeting and to speak, was my known long 
acquaintance with Mr. Lajpat Raj, both in Ms 
own country and in America , and especially 
my close association with him for several 
years in work for India during his residence 
m New York from 1914 to 1919. 

I think it is not extravagant to say that 
Lajpat Rai was a great man. Ho would have 
been regarded as great if he had been born and 
lived his life in England, or America or any 
country. He was great in more directions 
than one ; for he was a many-sided man. 

It may almost be said that he was three or 
four or five men in one. He had travelled, 
observed and studied in many countries—in 
Europe, Asia and America. Thus his know¬ 
ledge was world-wide and his thinking on a 
world scale. As a result of his extended 
visit in the Far East he wrote a book on 
Japan. He made three visits to America, the 
last time remaining here five years. 

His home was in Lahore, the most impor¬ 
tant city of North-Western India, the capital 
of the Punjab province. 

By profession he was a ♦lawyer, carrying 
on active practice most of his life, and rising 
to a high place, nearly at the top, in the 
distinguished bar of his country. 

While a lawyer, he was also an eminent 
Educator. He, with others, himself leading, 
founded in his native city, the Dyananda 
Anglo-Vedic College, one of the best institu¬ 
tions of higher learning in India, of which 
for years he was the Vice-President and 
Honorary Secretary. All his public life he 
worked earnestly for the promotion of education, 
in his city, his province and the nation. In 

* An address delivered before the Civic Club, 
Ne\v # lork, November 30, 1928, at a Memorial 
Meeting m honor of Mr. Rai, at which there 
were also addresses by Professor Kirehwey of 
Columbia University, Mr. B. W. Huebseh, the 
New York publisher, the Honorable Dudley Field 
Malone, Madam Sarojmi Naidu of India, and 
others. 


his travels in Europe and America he w 
a diligent student of educational systen 
and methods, the results of which lie pnbl 
shed hi a hook on education, which has ha* 
a wide circulation in India, An interesting 
part of his educational service to his country 
was the founding of the Tilak School of 
Politics in Lahore. 

He was an eminent social reformer. 
Among all the social reforms needing to be 
promoted in India-—the abolition of child 
marriage, of purda, the better treatment of 
Hindu widows, the education of girls, the* 
elevation of the depressed classes, the so- 
called “untouchables,” and others—among 
them all there was notone in which he did 
not take an active interest or which he did 
not assist as far as he was able. My own 
first personal acquaintance with him was* 
formed at a great Convention in India, 
which had been called to consider the sad 
case of the untouchables and plan means- 
for their betterment. He presided at the- 
Convention, and delivered a powerful address- 
in furtherance of the object for/ which the 
gathering had been called. 

Lajpat Rai was an eminent religious,, 
as well as social reformer. The two most 
important religious reform movements in. 
India to-day are the Brahmo Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj. Of the latter he was a dis¬ 
tinguished member and leader. The Arya* 
Samaj movement is broadly and intelligently' 
theistic, rejects idolatry, caste, and child 
marriage, is active in the promotion of 
education both for girls and young women, 
and for boys and young men;, is earnest m< 
social reforms, and is warmly in sympathy with* 
science. 

The movement is about fifty years old,, 
is spreading rapidly and now has organized 
societies existing in nearly every city and. 
town of importance in North-Western, Northern 
and Central India. Lajpat Rai was not only 
a prominent supporter of the Arya Samaj,. 
but he was its historian. The standard history 
of the movement, in the English language* 
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is his book published in 1915, entitled, “The 
Ary a Satnaj ; an Account of Its Origin, 
Doctrines and Activities, with a Biographical 
Account of Its Founder.” If any of you 
care to know more about this fine, influential 
and growing religious reform movement in 
Tndia, you should procure and read his book. 
It is published in England and this country 
by Longmans, Green and Company. 

Lajpat Rai was the founder of at least 
three or four daily and weekly newspapers, 
and for years was an active and influential 
editor. 

In 1920 he was President of the Indian 
National Congress ; in 1921 he was official 
representative from India to the League 
of Nations International Labour Conference, 
in Geneva; and from 1921 to 1928 he was 
a member of the National Indian Legislative 
Assembly, Delhi. 

He was the author of a dozen books, 
including, besides those already mentioned, 
lives of Garibaldi and Mazzini, and no less 
than six volumes in advocacy and support 
of India’s great movement for national free¬ 
dom and self-rule,—three of the number 
having been written and published during 
his five years’ residence in New York, 
namely, his “Young India” ; his “England’s 
Debt to India” and his “Political Future of 
India”,—all of them works of great power. 

His last book, published early in the 
present year, is entitled “Unhappy India.” 
It is a careful and thorough review of Miss 
Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother India,” and a 
crushing answer to the same. Up to this 
time it is issued only in India, not as yet 
having been republished in this country. 
It may, however, be obtained from the 
Hindustan Association, International House, 
500 Riverside Drive, New York. Everybody 
who has any aquaintance with Miss Mayo’s 
volume should read this candid and masterly 
reply, by a man able to speak of India’s 
social and other conditions with the fullest 
knowledge and the highest authority. 

I have spoken of Mr. Rai's different linos 
of activity, into All of which he put much 
of himself, and in all of which he excelled. 
They show the many-sided strength and 
ability of the man, and the many ways in 
which his influence went out, in India and 
beyond. 

However, it is not as a lawyer, or an 
educator, or a social or religious reformer, 
or an editor, or an author of: books* that he 
will be longest remembered . pr, ..most .highly 


honored in the years to come, by his country¬ 
men and by liberty-lovers in all lands. It 
is as a patriot. It is as a conspicuous*, 
able, broad-minded, far-visioned, richly 
equipped, heroic, indomitable leader in a 
mighty struggle to free a great nation—the 
second largest nation on earth—from forced 
bondage to a foreign power. Every other 
example of national bondage known to* 
history is small compared with this. Here 
we have the oldest civilized nation in the 
world, one that has ruled itself for 8,000' 
years and been one of the most illustrious 
of nations, deprived of its nationhood. Here 
we have one-sixth of the population of the 
entire globe held in forced subjection by 
foreign bayonets. How is it that Americans,, 
and lovers of freedom in all lands, so little* 
realize what India’s bondage means ? In 
the language of Professor Robert Morss 
Lovett : “It is only because of the myopic 
vision with which we tend to view the ethics, 
of nations, that the holding in political sub¬ 
jection and social inferiority of 820 millions 
of human beings does not appear as a hideous, 
abnormality.” 

Here we see the greatness of Lajpat Rai.. 
He was a conspicuous and mighty leader 
in the task, of simply unparalleled importance,., 
of seeking to win freedom for a great 
historic nation of 820 millions of civilized 
human beings,—a nation which in the past 
has ruled itself and occupied a leading place 
in the world throughout a period twenty 
times as long as the entire history of our 
American republic. 

What this great task of winning freedom, 
for India meant to him, let me tell you in. 
his own language. In one of his best knowni 
utterances, he says: 

“There are men who ask the people of 
India : Why are yon not satisfied ? What, 
do you want ? 

India answers: The very insolence of 
the question is staggering. What do we 
want? Are we not men as well as you ? 
What would you want, if, like us you were 
held in subjection by the sword of a foreigm 
power ; if you were dominated industrially 
by foreign capitalists ; if you were exploited 1 
financially by money-lenders of another land ; • 
if you were intellectually starved by rulers 
who deprived you of schools, and who 
shaped even the meagre education you were 
permitted to have in such a manner as to 
crowd out and belittle your own history*; 
literature and culture, and substitute a foreign] 
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.and * far more materialistic civilization 
in its place ; if you were domineered over 
by men who worshipped money and power 
and who were unable even to understand 
the higher intellectual , moral and spiritual 
ideals of your nation and race ? Under 
su0 conditions what would ym want ?” 

Most you know that Lajpat Rai was 
twice imprisoned by the British Government 
of India on account of his political activities. 
The first time was in 1907, and the second 
in 1921, after his return to India from 
America. According to all recognized stan¬ 
dards of honor and justice, both imprison¬ 
ments were dishonorable and unjust on the 
part of the Government. Of his first 
imprisonment he wrote and published a full 
account. He was arrested without a warrant, 
he was refused a trial or any defence, he 
was not even permitted to know the charge 
preferred against him, and under those condi¬ 
tions he was hurried away secretly to a 
prison in Burma. When he was arrested 

and imprisoned in 1921 it was under condi¬ 
tions similar. 

Think of a civilized Government treating 
any man, much less a great and honored 

public leader, like that. He learned later, 

not from the Government but otherwise, that 
the charge against him in 1907 was sedition. 
But why was he not told of its nature, and 
allowed defence. As a fact, there was no 
ground for the charge. After his release 
from the Burma prison he brought suit 

against two newspapers, one in India and 
one in London, that had charged him with 
sedition, and in spite of all the efforts of 
Government officials and others to prove him 
guilty, he won his case against both papers, 
and thus absolutely cleared himself. 

The truth is, there was not a man in India 
who was less a seditionist than he.. It is true 
that he fought the Government whenever and 
wherever he believed it wrong. Especially did 
lie fight with all his might for freedom for 
India. But his fighting was always open, 
honorable, by methods of argument, and face 
to face with the Government that he condemned. 
He never plotted : he never worked 
in secret : he never countenanced violence 
in any form. So deeply did the Indian 
people themselves feel the degradation and 
wrong of their bondage, that individuals 
and groups, here and there, advocated revolu¬ 
tion by force, and there was some violence 
and some bomb-throwing. But all this 
Lajpat Rai opposed. He said, ‘'Let us battle 


with all our souls for the freedom a 
nationhood which are our right ; but let 
do it by reason , by moral appeal , and n 
by force and blood ; by civilized means an 
not by methods of barbarism.^ And as 
have said , battle he did. He faced th 
British officials everywhere, and the advocate! 
of foreign domination of India everywhere 
with a courage that never quailed, witf 
arguments that they could not answer, and 
with a force of moral appeal that was 
simply tremendous. 

Nor was his fight for his country’s free¬ 
dom confined to India. When he went to 
England, as he did several times, he advocated 
his country’s cause as unflinchingly there 
as at home. Once he was sent by the Indian 
National Congress as a member of a special 
delegation to' lay India’s case for self-rule 
before the British Parliament. Burke and 
Pitt and Fox did not plead more courage¬ 
ously, nor hardly more eloquently, the 
right of the American Colonies to freedom 
in 1776, than did Lajpat Rai the right of his 
own great historic nation to shape her own 
career in the world. British tyranny never 
had, a mightier foe since Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams, the Americans, than it had 
for forty years in Lajpat Rai, the great son 
of India. 

A further word should be said about Mr. 
Rai’s work in America. He came at the 
beginning of the Great War, as an exile. He 
came because he knew he could not safely 
remain in India. Although he had proved 
in the British courts of law that his impri¬ 
sonment in Burma was without any ground 
of justice and that he was not a seditionist, 
yet he knew he was constantly suspected 
and watched, and that on obtaining the least 
shadow of an excuse the Government would 
arrest and imprison him again. His only 
security therefore was in exile. Even in 
America he was constantly spied upon by 
British detectives. At one time a dictograph 
was secretly placed in a room where he was 
to hold a meeting with some other friends 
of India. But it revealed nothing. While 
he was outspoken everywhere in advocacy 
of India s right to freedom and in condemna¬ 
tion of the injustice which kept her in 
bondage, as has been said, all his utterances 
and all his deeds were open and honorable. 

During his five years in America, which 
were spent mostly in Now York, besides 
writing the three books already mentioned 
he wrote pamphlets of importance and many 
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articles for periodicals, lectured iu various 
parts of the country, spoke at numberless 
gatherings in New York, established, edited 
and published a small monthly magazine 
called Young India, opened and maintained 
rooms as “India Head-quarters” in New York, 
and organized and directed an “India Home 
Rule League” and an “India Information 
Bureau.” In these ways he made India 
known to hundreds and thousands of persons 
who knew little of it before, and exerted an 
influence in favour of India’s struggle for 
freedom which was far-reaching and invaluable, 

Let nobody make the mistake of believing 
that Lajpat Rai’s long and heroic struggle to 
free his country from a foreign yoke-from 
the yoke of British domination—meant that 
lie was an enemy of Britain, or that he 
wanted to do Britain wrong. Nothing of the 
kind was true. He was a friend of Britain— 
so true a friend that he wanted to save her 
from committing what he believed to be a 
great wrong, a great crime—against 320 
millions of human beings, who have as much 
right to freedom and self-government as have 
the people of Great Britain or America. He 
wanted the British Empire to be, not one- 
fifth free and four-fifths slave, as now it is, 
but all free. He said to Britain, Give India 
freedom, give her self-rule like that of Canada 
and Australia ; do it for your own sake as 
well as for India’s, for then you will keep 
her contentedly in your Empire ; otherwise 
you will lose her. 

In the old days of American slavery those 
men were not the enemies of America who 
tried to get the nation to free its slaves. 
They were its best friends. The American 
nation was incomparably better off when it 
became all free, than it was when part free 
and part slave. It would be so with Great 
Britain. This was what Lajpat Rai constant¬ 
ly urged. Was he not right V 

In all my long personal acquaintance with 
him, working for years by his side, I never 
heard him utter one bitter word against the 
nation that was holding his people in bond¬ 
age. He hated the British nation’s deed ; 
the British nation he did not hate. Some 
of his warmest friends were Englishmen. He 
wanted no wrong done to Britain. But he 
also wanted Britain to do no wrong to India, 
and for her own sake, as well as for India’s. 

It must not be supposed that India has 
no other strong men, no other able men, no 
other trusted and competent leaders, now that 
Lajpat Rai is gone. She has many. She has 


had many ever since the establishment, forty- 
three years ago, of her important nation-wide 
political organization, the Indian National 
Congress. She has had a larger number 
still since the birth, after the Great War, 
of her distinctly Nationalist Movement, her 
distinctly Nationalist Party. And wA^y 
be sure that she will have more lid more 
every year in the future ; for India is now 
awake, as all Asia is awake. 

If the British Government refuses to give 
India self-rule, her struggle for freedom will 
go on with ever increasing determination, 
and leaders equal to the need will spring 
out of the very soil, as they did in America 
at the time of our struggle for freedom.. 
India has long had her Patrick Henrys and 
her Samuel Adamses. She is fast getting her 
Franklins and Jeftersons. If she fails to- 
obtain self-government by peaceful means— 
self-government like that of Canada, withiu 
the British Empire—and if, contrary to the 
earnest desire of Lajpat Rai, Mahatma 
Gandhi and others, she is driven to seek it 
by force of arms, she will soon enough find 
her Washingtons, her Greens, her Ethan 
Allens, her Putnams, to lead her armies, and 
even if it takes a conflict of seven long and 
terrible years, as in the case of our American 
Revolution, her leaders will lead her to 
ultimate victory and freedom. Revolutions 
never go backwards. Whenever a great 
nation, long in bondage, sets out in earnest 
to throw off its chains, it is only a question 
of time when it will achieve its ends. Said 
Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” Said the great Hindu, Rajah 
Ram Mohun Roy, U I want to be free or I 
do not want to he at all.” That was the 
spirit of Lajpat Rai. It is coming more and 
more to be the spirit of all India. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote the great 
words : 

“He who ruleth high and wise, 

Nor falters in his plan, 

Will take the stars out of the skies 

E’er freedom out of man.” 

These words apply to India as truly as 
to America. The day is coming when a free 
India will have an honor roll of noble and 
heroic men who have achieved her liberty, 
as we in America have an honor roll of 
noble and heroic men who achieved our 
liberty a hundred and fifty years ago. She 
will honor them not less than \ve honor the 
men who won us our freedom. And we may 
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Jbe sure that conspicuom on that shining roll to free his country from her bondage, a 
will appear the name of the eminent educa- gain for her, once more, a place among f 
tor , the earnest philanthropist , the able great nations of the world. Like Mazzi 
statesman , the true patriot\ the man of pro- and Sun Yat Sen he experienced exile. Li 
phetk vision , the man of heroic soul , the both he was imprisoned. It is a questh 
lover of India and the lover of all human- whether either Mazzinj or Sen suffered mo 
whose memory and in whose honor for his country than did Lajpat Rai for h 
uMMmmct here to-night beloved Motherland. 

a very true sense Lajpat Rai may be In India they called Lajpat Rai the “Lie 
called the Mazzini of India. Also in a true of the Punjab.” The name was given hii 
sense he may be called the Sun Yat Sen with good reason. The lion is thought < 
of India ; although of course in both cases as the King of the animal world. Lajpj 
with a difference. What those two great Rai was a King among men. Wherever h 
men did for Italy and China, India sorely went , in any company, men felt his strength 

needed to have done for her. Lajpat Rai his inherent superiority, 

took up the task. He was as patriotic as Edwin Markham said of Abraham Lincoln 

either. He felt as deeply as did either the that when he fell it was as the “fall of a 

degradation , the humiliation , the wrong of great oak in the forest, leaving a lonesome 
his country's subjection to a foreign power ; place against the skyLajpat Rai was a 

.and with as great ardor and with as absolute mighty oak By his fall he leaves a lonesome 

consecration as shown by either he devoted place , yes a sadly and tragically lonesome 

his life to a struggle the aim of which was place in India's sky. 


RAMMOHUN ROY’S POLITICAL MISSION TO ENGLAND 

(Based on Unpublished State Records) 

By BRAJENDRANATH BANERJI 
II. 


RAN I suggested an amicable adjustment, 
to which Rammohun was willing to agree, 
but the objections of the Court of Directors 
forced the Rajah to stand up for the full 
claims preferred by his master. He thus 
thought it advisable to appeal to His 
Majesty’s Government against the resolution 
of the Court of Directors to refer the claims 
back to the decision of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment and their refusal to recognize him as 
the Envoy of the Padishah of Delhi. On 
4th November 1831 the Rajah sent the 
following letter to Sir Chas. Grant:— 

“As you wished me to send in the memorial 
I proposed, before evening to-day. I have expedited 
it accordingly and beg herewith to submit it to 
your consideration. 

“I was and am Ml willing to yield to the 
amicable adjustment suggested by you. But 
finding the Court of Directors assuming so liigh a 
tone in defiance of justice, I feel bound to take 
my stand upon the full extent of the King’s claims 


which I trust you will perceive does not arise 
from any inconsistency on the part of 

My dear Sir, 
Yours most faithfully 
Rammohun Roy.” 

The memorial to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, referred to above, is quoted below in 
extenso:— 

“The case of His Majesty the King of 
Delhi now under your review is one which 
involves such liigh considerations of national 
character as well as of public justice, that 
I persuade myself you will not only excuse 
my anxiety on the subject, but feel desirous 
to have the matter fully examined under 
every point of view, before you come to a 
final decision. I should, therefore, think 
myself wanting in my solemn duty if I 
omitted to bring to your notice the following 
important additional considerations. 

“2. The Natives of India have long 
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regarded themselves as under the protection distinctly recognized me as his Agent, they 
of the British Crown, and entitled to now ordered their Resident at Delhi not to 


appeal to its justice against any injury or 
oppression from whatsoever quarter, they 
being recognized in the Acts of Parliament 
as British subjects and the India Board 
having been created expressly to bring the 
affairs of India directly under the control of 
the British Ministry. 

“3. Under this impression, His Majesty 
the King of Delhi, finding his claim rejected 
by the local Government of Bengal (a claim 
which is founded on engagements made by 
the Marquis Wellesley during the Maratha 
War in 1803-4 and 5, confirmed by the 
Court of Directors and by the British 
Parliament) nominated me as his Agent to 
appeal to the highest authorities in this 
country against the injustice done him by 
the local Government. That Government was 
made fully acquainted with my nomination 
in this capacity and, after having verified the 
same by a reference to the Court of Delhi 
and authenticated it in the most unqualified 
manner to their superiors in England (the 
Court of Directors) as shown in my former 
address to your Honourable Board. 

“4. I now deem it proper to bring to 
your notice in a particular manner the 
obstacles and obstructions which have been 
raised by the local Government of Bengal 
to frustrate His Majesty’s efforts to obtain 
redress. 

u 5. First Obstruction. When my nomina¬ 
tion as Agent of the King of Delhi for this 
purpose, together with a copy of the King’s 
letter to His Britannic Majesty was 
communicated to that Government, it 
instructed its Resident at Delhi, Sir Edward 
Colebronke, to address the King in a tone of 


furnish His Majesty with copies of certain 
official documents connected with His Majesty’s 
claim, which they had before promised 
in the following terms quoted from a letter 
of the Persian Secretary, Mr. Stirling, <&fced 
20th July 1828, to the address dP His 
Majesty the King of Delhi 

‘With regal'd to the copies required by you I, 
your expectant, think it would be bettor if you 
required them from the office of the Resident of 
Shahjahanabad (Delhi) where all the papers are in 
deposit, and I am certain that immediately upon 
requisition being made by the Officers of Your 
Eminence to the Resident Bahadur of Delhi, he 
will forthwith grant the same to them.’ 

(An authenticated copy of this letter, to¬ 
gether with a translation by Mr. Smith, a 
well-known authorized interpreter in Calcutta, 
may be produced whenever required). I 
afterwards reiterated the request for the 
copies of the papers in question by a letter 
to the Chief Secretary, Mr. Swinton, to 
which no reply whatever was returned, as 
will appear from the official papers before 
your Board relating to the case of the King 
of Delhi. 

“7. Third Obstruction. The local Govern¬ 
ment having ascertained the fact of my nomi¬ 
nation as above stated by a reference to the 
Resident at Delhi, communicated it to the 
Court of Directors (in their Despatch above 
quoted of the 22nd May 1829) in the follow¬ 
ing terms:— 

Your Hon’ble Court will find in the Resident’s 
reply, copy of which is submitted, both the King 
of Delhi’s distinct recognition of Karnmolum Roy 
as his Agent, and his explanation of the grounds 
on which he lias thought proper to adopt . the 
extraordinary procedure of deputing that individual 
to England.’ 


intimidation, obviously calculated to deter 
His Majesty from persevering in his inten¬ 
tion of appealing to the British Sovereign, 
as shewn by their official Despatch now 
before your Board, dated 22nd May 1829, in 
which they state that— 


Nevertheless, though they had so fully 
ascertained the fact from the King, and com¬ 
municated it in the above terms to the 
Court of Directors, the local Government 
informed me that it would not recognize my 
nomination as stated in a letter of Mr. 


‘On the receipt of this communication we 
directed the Resident at Delhi to intimate to His 
Majesty the surprise with which we had perused 
it, and more especially our astonishment at the 
unmeasured and unfounded accusation it advances 
against the Hon’ble Company of having violated 
its engagements with the Royal Family’ etc. etc. 

“6. Second Obstruction. When they found 
however that the King notwithstanding still 


Secretary Stirling to my address, dated 15th 
January 1830 and embodied in a former 
communication to your Board. 

“8. Fourth Obstruction. When His Majesty 
the King of Delhi was pleased to confide to 
me the representation of his claims on the 
Government of India, in sending so urgent a 
mission to one of the most powerful Sovereigns 


persevered in his purpose, as appears by the in Europe, His Majesty deemed it due to the 
next paragraph of the same letter (of 22nd exalted dignity of the British Monarchy and 
May 1829) which states that His Majesty to his Royal House, that his Envoy should 


21—2 
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hold a rank suitable to the service in which 
he was engaged. The local Government , 
however, refused to recognize my rank as 
well as my nomination, although it had 
pledged itself to do so by its own regulation 
laid down in the Resolution passed on the 
9th ,(Article of the King’s‘Additional Requests’ 
m||S27, which is as follows 

^Bfelilritish Government does not recognize 
the right of the throne of Delhi to confer honorary 
distinctions on any hut the Royal Servants.’ 

“9. This right of conferring honorary 
distinctions was exercised by the Royal 
House of Taimur as the acknowledged head 
of the Mughal Empire, and very frequently 
in favour of many even of the Company’s 
own servants and their residents at that 
Court, who derived from it the titles which 
they have from time to time borne. It was 
by the above rule to be narrowed and cut 
down to the right of bestowing titles on 
those only who are in His Majesty’s own 
employ. But the local Government, not 
satisfied with this extreme limitation, proceeded 
suddenly to deny this last remnant of 
Royal dignity—in equal disregard of 
justice of its own pledge, and of the feelings 
of the Royal personage subjected to the un¬ 
merited insult ; as well as in direct violation 
of the assurances given by the Marquis 
Wellesley in his letter of the 12th April 
1804 to the King of Delhi, expressed in the 
following terms 

‘Your Majesty may he assured that every 
demonstration of rtspnei and every degree of 
attention which contribute to the ease and comfort 
of Your Majesty and the Royal Family will be 
manifested on the part of the British Government.’ 

“10. These various obstructions and the 
direct breach of their own engagements, 
rules and regulations on the part of the 
local Government can only be ascribed to 
their anxious solicitude to prevent an appeal 
to England ; from a well-founded appre¬ 
hension that their treatment of the King of 
Delhi would not meet with the approval of 
a high-minded nation. Because, if otherwise, 
they could have had no anxiety about the conse¬ 
quences of any agitation of the question, 
but might rather be desirous of an opportu¬ 
nity to prove to the public and their 
superiors in England the propriety of their 
conduct towards the King of Delhi. 

“11. I beg now to direct your attention 
to the course of procedure adopted by the 
Hon’hie East India Company on the subject. 
On my first arrival in England, to avoid 


the necessity of any public discussion c 
difference with the Hon’ble Company , I tin 
brought the subject to its notice private!) 
and then officially, to afford the Director 
an opportunity of coming to an arnica,bl 
adjustment. Instead, however, of manifestini 
that love of justice which breathes throng 
the Acts of Parliament and other public doeu 
ments regarding India—a feeling which woul< 
have rendered them anxious to correct ever 
error that may have been committed by thei 
servants, and to redress every grievance tin 
may be complained of by the Natives of Indi 
so as to inspire them with confidence in tfi 
justice and protection of the British Goverr 
ment—the Court have refused to take an 
efficient step either to correct their servant 
or to farther the ends of justice. The 
propose instead thereof, to remit the cas 
back to Bengal, undisguisedly because the 
think that if they were to give redress i 
this instance, others who may have suffer* 
injury from their servants would be encou 
aged to hope for justice and to seek redre 
in a similar manner. 

“12. I, therefore, feel myself under tl 
necessity of submitting the appeal of the Kii 
of Delhi to His Britannic Majesty, for tl 
consideration of the highest authority throw* 
your Board. 

“13. After an attentive perusal of t 
official documents communicated to yo 
Board, His Britannic Majesty’s Governing 
being satisfied of the authenticity of my non 
nation and of the King’s right to confer < 
me as his servant such title as His Majes 
might deem proper, received the Appt 
submitted to it by me in that capacity aecoi 
ing to the established usage of the Briti 
Cabinet in listening to Appeals from Tin] 
and presented me to the British Hoverei 
as a subject of His Majesty’s remote dor 
nions and charged with a mission froir 
personage who, though of the highest ra 
is still dependent on the British 0ro\ 

From this fair and equitable treatment, e 
from the gracious reception 1 experiem 
even from the highest quarter, I was eonfirn: 
in the gratifying assurance that 
Natives of India, both high and low, 
considered as under His Majesty’s Ro 
protection. 

“14. I regret to find that the policy 
the East, India Company and its servants 
calculated to deprive us of this consolat 
prospect, and I cannot but express my s 
prise at the boldness of the Court of Hired 
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in even questioning the prerogative of 
the Grown which has ever been the acknow¬ 
ledged fountain of honour. I did not conceive 
it possible for any public body, composed 
of British subjects, however high and power¬ 
ful, to attempt to disallow an honour con¬ 
ferred by the British Sovereign, whether by 
original grant or subsequent recognition ; 
since even crowned heads on terms of amity 
with this country, would feel bound, iii 
common courtesy, to recognize an honour 
publicly announced to have been conferred 
by our gracious Sovereign on any of his own 
subjects. In disregarding this rule the Court 
of Directors have gone far beyond their 
servants in India, who only violated their 
pledge to a fallen Monarchy. But the Directors 
disregard the respect and allegiance due 
to their own Sovereign, though the actual 
head of a mighty empire. 

“15. Were my own feelings alone consulted 
in this matter, I beg to add that I would 
not occupy your time or my own for one 
moment in noticing the circumstance; but 
when it affects the dignity of illustrious 
personages to whom I owe homage and fealty 
1 shall not be deterred from asserting their 
rights by considerations of personal delicacy. 

“Iff. The proposal by the Court of 
Directors of remitting the settlement of the 
case to the local authorities in Bengal, is 
merely an expedient to gain time and defeat 
the ends of justice by withdrawing the ease 
from the consideration of the authority s 
in this country, where they feel that no 
excuse for withholding justice can be set up 
Avliich would be at all satisfactory to the 
British public. It must be quite superfluous 
to make any remark on the inadmissibility 
of a proposal to refer an appeal against their 
servants to these very servants themselves 
who have already, as above shewn, manifested 
so strong a feeling on the subject and thrown 
every obstacle in the way of justice. 

“17. If this course of proceeding be 
defended on the principle that this system of 
denying justice has worked well hitherto, I 
beg to say that whatever might have been 
the case while the Natives of India were 
entirely ignorant of the nature of the 
Government (the popular notion being that 
the Company w r as a venerable old lady who 
sent out her favourite sons successively 
to take charge of the country) such a system 
of stifling enquiry cannot, I presume, work at 
ftll in these days, when so many of the 
Natives are perfectly capable of appreciating 


the character of the local Government as 
well as the nature of the British constitution, 
and the relation subsisting between them; 

and while they are on terms of close and 

cordial intercourse with numerous European 
Civil and Military Officers and British and 
Foreign Traders with whom there mxtsfc.be 
a mutual interchange of sentiments, f&Jpg 
and intelligence. 

“18. The proceedings of the local 

Government in this case with the nature of 
the reasons assigned for their justification 
especially the little respect shewn to National 
faith or even to their own pledges, are 

strongly characteristic of persons exercising 
Sovereign power in a country where there 
is little or no expression of public opinion 
permitted on the acts of Government. And 
while placed at so vast a distance they are not 
much affected by the consideration that in 
England there is a Superior Government, a 
a Public and a Parliament to whose voice not 
only they but the Court of Directors them¬ 
selves arc amenable. And if the Court of 
Directors can prevail on your Board and His 
Majesty’s Ministers, to refrain from receiving 
Appeals against their servants or from 
adjudicating and determining cases of this 
kind when brought forward, then I have only 
to add that the Natives of India are virtually 
excluded from the benefits of the British 
constitution of the Board of Control—the 
Cabinet and Parliament itself: And they 
must entirely relinquish every hope of obtain¬ 
ing justice or redress against any local 
injustice and oppression. 

“10. This case does not, I presume, 

involve any legal or other intricacy or 

require any deep investigation. It is a plain 
question of national faith, that is to say, 
whether or not a solemn contract be 

considered binding under the following 
circumstances :— 

It was regularly made by an authorized 
Public functionary (the Marquis Wellesley 
who is still alive) ; it was fully sanctioned 
by all the public authorities, and embodied 
in the Regulations of the Government as a 
part of the Statutes of that part of the 

realm—a volume of which I have put into 
the hands of the Secretary of your Mon’ble 
Board where, as well as among the Records 
of Parliament, that volume may be found— 
that the revenues of a certain district 
expressly named and described should be 
appropriated to the support of the Royal 
Family of Delhi. 
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“20. If an assignment supported by such 
guarantees, and confirmed by such solemn 
sanctions, be not valid and obligatory then no 
contract can be considered binding, no man’s 
property secure—as no individual through¬ 
out the British territories in India can 
j|y|. a stronger title to his estate and 
patnfermial inheritance than the King of 
Delhi has to the revenues of the territory of 
which he has been deprived. 

“21. Though the secret article or under¬ 
standing between the local Government and 
its Political Agent at the time of assigning 
the territory (that the sum allowed from 
the revenues to the King for the King’s 
own personal expenses should amount to one 
lakh, about £ 10,000, per mensem) cannot be 
considered as binding against the King as 
it was not communicated to His Majesty 
and was expressly contrary to the public 
acts of the Government in which no sucli 
qualification was ever intimated ; yet even 
according to that proposed limitation the 
arrears now due to the King from the 
Treasury of the Hon’ble East India Company 
would considerably exceed forty lakhs of 
Rupees (£400,000.) 

“22. I feel assured that the Government 
of His Britannic Majesty will not allow any 
consideration for the convenience of the 
Hon’ble Company to plead as an excuse for 
withholding public justice and violating 
National faith ; since with such a wide extent 
of territory, extending from beyond the 
Ganges almost to the Indus, and from the 
Himalayas to the extremity of the Indian 
Peninsula, can they plead the necessity of 
also seizing upon the slender revenues of 
the narrow and comparatively insignificant 
district which alone remain to the Royal 
House of Tainmr of all that once was theirs ? 

“23. In conclusion, I respectfully pray 
His Majesty’s Government to pass a final 
decision on the subject according to the 
dictates of conscience and the principles of 
Justice.” (4 Novr. 1831.) 

Rammohun wrote a further letter to Grant 
on 7th November, dwelling on the right of 
the Company’s servants to confer titles and 
honorary distinction on its Native subjects 

“I beg your attention to the 9th article of the 
Resolutions of Lord Amherst’s Government on the 
additional requests of His Majesty the King of 
Delhi, a copy of which I herewith submit. 

“If you think the subject worthy of investigation, 
you might perhaps ascertain whether, when the 
right of the throne of Delhi to confer honorary 
titles was disallowed, with a few exceptions, by 


the Government of Bengal, that Goyeromen 
received authority from the British Crown t 
exercise the peculiar Royal prerogative o 
bestowing sucli degrees of honour without an: 
previous reference to His Britannic Majesty 
Government. 

“For my part, 1 must confess that I never me 
with any Act, of Parliament or other authority 
which delegates this Kingly function to. th 
Company or its servants, a subject on which 
may offer some remarks when 1 have next th 
pleasure to see you. In the meantime 

I remain, my dear Sir 
Yours most faithfully, 
Rammohun Roy.” 

The case of the Delhi King remainei 
undecided for a considerable time, as i 
formed the subject of a lengthy corres 
pondence between the Board of Control am 
the Court of Directors. The result was 
recommendation to increase the stipen 
assigned for the support of the King and th 
Royal family at Delhi from 12 to 15 lakh 
of Rupees per annum, it being made 
condition of the increase that the Dell 
monarch should renounce all further claim 
on the British Government. The Court issue 
instructions to this effect to the Benge 
Government, in their Political Despatch, date 
13th February 1833, which is printed in m 
Rammohun Roy's Mission to England , p] 
36-41. 

The decision of the Court of Directoi 
was conveyed to the Padishah of Delhi i 
July 1833. He, however, declined to acce] 
the offer, as Rammohun had advised him 1 
reject any proposal that might be made \ 
incline His Majesty to forgo the benefit < 
the claims preferred in England which wei 
likely to be conceded through the exertior 
of his Agent there. That Rammohun had 
very strong case is evident from the followir 
note of William Cabell, Secretary to tl 
Board of Control, on the course proposed 
be taken by the Court in regard to Rammohi 
Roy and the Delhi King’s claims 

“The Court, also, seem to think too light 
of the consequences of an appeal to Parli 
raent, fortified as Rammohun Roy would be 1 
the words of the instructions of May 18C 
which cannot well be explained away 
(8 Nov. 1831). 

But the premature death of Rammohi 
on 27 September 1833 cut short the furth 
prosecution of the Delhi King’s claims, ai 
the latter had, therefore, to content hims< 
with what was offered by the English Govei 
ment. 

Thus it will be seen that Rajah Rammoh 
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Roy, though his mission to England was lived longer, there is every reason to believe 
officially ignored, did succeed in the object that the gains of the Delhi monarch would 
•of his embassy, at least in part. Had he have been still greater. 


THE FALL OF TROTSKY 

By JEHANGIR J. VAKIL 


R EVOLUTION has eaten another of her 
children. Trotsky, who next to Lenin 
(though nothing as great as Lenin) is one 
of the makers and upholders of the Russian 
revolution, has been expelled from the Com¬ 
munist Party and banished from Russia. All 
his life a rebel, he had nothing left to rebel 
against in Russia, after the fall of Czardom, 
except the Bolshevist party, and the Bolshe¬ 
vist party rightly tolerates no rebels within 
it. It is not generally known that there is a 
much fuller and freer discussion within the 
party than is usual with most political 
parties (as, for instance, the British Labour 
Party) but once the party arrives at a deci¬ 
sion by a majority-vote, nothing short of a 
complete acceptance of it in theory and prac¬ 
tice can save a member from expulsion. 
And this is as it ought to be in any group 
which means business, as Bolshevists cer¬ 
tainly do. 

Trotsky, like most of the other Bolshevist 
leaders, is an idealist who thinks no price 
too high, and no method too crude for the 
attainment of his ideal. It would be inter¬ 
esting to consider for a moment how • the 
brutal stress of Czarism has produced, in 
Russia, a class of people who carry to the 
utmost human limit the passion for equality, 
and yet are wedded to a method, to ‘strategy 
and tactics,' which shrinks from no ‘frightfui- 
ness’ in effecting its avowed ends. Not, so 
long ago, Turgenev described for us, in 
works that are immortal, the dreamy in¬ 
effectual Russian revolutionary of his day, 
burning with zeal, and ready to lay down 
his life for his cause, but helpless as a new¬ 
born babe in carrying through his self- 
imposed task of awakening the people. 
Bitter persecution and repression taught 
these “ineffectual angels"’ to worship 
tfhe Great Gods, Success and Efficiency, and 
scornfully to reject all considerations extra¬ 


neous to the direct fulfilment of their ends. 
“A revolutionary class” says Trotsky “which 
has conquered power... will hurl at the heads 
of its enemies an unsparing penalty.” If 
asked how the Red Terror differs, then, from 
the Czarist terror, the answer, again in Trot¬ 
sky’s words, is: “The gendarmerie of 
Tsarism throttled the workers who were 
fighting for socialism. Our extraordinary 
commissions shoot landlords, capitalists and 
generals who arc trying to restore the capi¬ 
talist order * Do you grasp this distinction ? 
For us Communists it is quite sufficient.” 
Confronted with the sacredness of human 
life, Trotsky says : “ We were never con¬ 

cerned with the Kantian priestly and vege¬ 
tarian—Quaker prattle about the ‘sacredness 
of human life’...To make the individual 
sacred we must destroy the social order 
which crucifies him, and this problem can 
only be solved by blood and iron.” It is 
important, however, to remember that Com¬ 
munists do not justify violence as such. The 
justification of their use of it follows from 
their theory of historic evolution. They hold 
it inevitable that the Socialist state will, in 
the unalterable course of natural evolution, 
replace the capitalist state as surely as the 
latter displaces the feudal state which precedes 
it in historic development and is there¬ 
fore inferior. If, therefore, the capitalist 
state resists the oncoming of the Socialist 
state, Communist violence is justified by the 
logic of history. Capitalist violence against 
the Socialist state is unjustifiable because it 
is being used against and not for the 
natural course of evolution by which it has 
to pass into the Socialist state, which it may 
retard for a time but cannot resist finally. 
The Socialist state, says the Communist, will 
similarly give place, in a distant future, to 


♦Italics mine—J. J. V. 
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the class-less society which “will banish”, as 
Engels has it, “the whole state-machine to a 
place which will then, be the proper place for 
it—the museum of antiquities, side by side 
with the spinning-wheel and the bronze 
axe.” 

Stalin, in his recently published book,* 
which is important for all who are inter¬ 
ested in an authoritative, clear, straight¬ 
forward,. direct and detailed expression of 
the Bolshevist mind, says that the Bolshevists 
have evolved a distinct style’ in public acti¬ 
vities, whose two constituents are “revolu¬ 
tionary zeal, inspired by the Russian 
spirit, and—linked with it—“businesslike 

practicality inspired by the American spirit.” 
Again, “revolutionary zeal is the antidote to 
laziness, routinism, conservatism, apathy of 
thought , slavish adherence to tradition and 
to the beliefs of our forefathers.” It counter¬ 
acts tlw American spirit which is apt to 
degenerate , in the words of Lenin, into 
narrow practicalism” and “brainless commer¬ 
cialism”; and the American spirit, in its 
turn, counteracts ‘revolutionary fantasia’ (the 
degenerate form of revolutionary zeal) which 
is content to vent itself in revolutionary 
talk and paper-plans and decrees which, it is 
imagined, will “change everything.” Now 
the trouble with Trotsky is that he outdoes 
the Bolsheviki both in the ardour of his revo¬ 
lutionary zeal and in the crudeness of his 
realism in method. The distinctiveness of 
his personality—or as otherwise phrased, his 
personal vanity—prevents him from conform¬ 
ing to the rigid requirements of the Bol¬ 
shevist party-discipline, which he is so loud 
in upholding in theory and practice—where 
others are concerned. His fantastic sense of 
importance, often makes him perfectly insen¬ 
sible to the realities of a given situation. A 
very amusing instance of this is to be found 
in an instance which is recorded of his life 
as an exile in Siberia. It was the practice 
of Trotsky and his wife to retire, in the 
evenings, to the attic of their hut, to do 
a little quiet reading. It was also the 
practice of the petty Czarist official, commis¬ 
sioned to keep an eye on him, to visit him 
at this time of the day, by lifting a trap¬ 
door in the floor, shoving his head and neck 
through, and assuring himself that Trotsky 
was there. This procedure always exasperated 
Trotsky’s prisoned majesty, and one day he 
savagely lunged out with his foot at the 


* Leninism by Stalin (Geo. Allen & Unwin Ltd). 


disappearing head of the official, who hi 
had his ‘peep,’ and thundered at him '“Nov 
come back, you”—a preposterous thing to c 
for a man in Trotsky’s position ! The fun 
it is that the man actually stopped the 
evening visits, preferring to square his offiei 
conscience by other means, rather than fa« 
Trotsky’s annihilating imperiousness. Len 
was the only man who could check tl 
lambent play of this fiery personality ar 
utilize the great gifts of this man, with] 
the iron-frame of the Party. This expiaii 
the secret of the continuous fall, afte 
Lenin’s death, of the People’s Commissar 
for War and the victorious darling of tl; 
Red Army on fourteen fronts. That fa 
began as early as .1924 when the Leningra 
Provincial Committee demanded unsuccess 
fully his expulsion from the Communis 
Party—a proposal turned down by the Centra 
Committee which contented itself by remov¬ 
ing him from his position as People’s Com¬ 
missary for War. The fatal year 1 , however 
was 1927, in which lie was expelled in rapid 
succession from the Executive Committee 
of the Communist International, from the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
and from the All-Union Communist Party. 
His enemies made better use than lie, of a 
letter which Lenin wrote during his last days, 
with instructions that it should he read after 
his death in the next party-congress. In it, 
among other things, he had said that Trotsky 
was not a Bolshevist,’ and that Stalin was 
“too rough” and advocated his removal from 
the General Secretaryship of the Central 
Committee. True, this also gave Trotsky a 
handle against his chief opponent Stalin who 
is to-day the most outstanding figure in 
Soviet Russia, but Stalin had made his posi¬ 
tion impregnable by the fact that he had 
twice sent in his resignation after Lenin’s 
death, which was unanimously rejected on 
both occasions. 

Trotsky and the opposition charge Stalin 
and the majority with weakening tlw 
Bolshevist spirit at home ; by diluting tlw 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat; and by their 
slackness in allowing the richer peasants 
called Kulaks (literally sharks) to thrive 
unduly under the concessions allowed then: 
by NEP (the New Economic Policy inau¬ 
gurated by Lenin in 1921). In foreigi: 
affairs, they blame the government for the 
set back to Communism in China and England 
and the general running down of the Com 
niunist clock in Western Europe. Stalin meet 
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-these charges by showing up the differences 
between Lenin’s masterly handling of 
Marxian theories to meet the requirements 
of the Russian situation, and Trotsky’s rigid 
and fanatical adherence to his own theories 
of socialism—differences which explain Ids 
clamours against the majority-policy, and 
which he (Stalin) alleges, make him no better 
than a Menshevik. 

What is the theory of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat (the vanguard of the in¬ 
dustrial workers) ? Before explaining the 
significance of the term, it will be useful to 
make clear that Communist theory presup¬ 
poses a transition-stage between the over¬ 
throw of the capitalist system in a country 
where the Proletariat Revolution has seized 
the supreme power, and the establishment 
•of a Socialist Republic in which there is 
freedom and equality for all. It is the stage in 
which the capitalists, surprised into a defeat 
by the suddenness of the revolution, “throw 
themselves” in the words of Lenin, “with 
redoubled energy, with furious passion, with 
implacable hatred, into the battle for recovery 
of their lost paradise....The lead of these 
capitalist exploiters will be followed by the 
broad masses of the petty-bourgeoisie (shop¬ 
keepers, peasants, the intelligentsia etc.) 
Experience in all countries lias shown that 
the members of this stratum of the popula¬ 
tion have no steadfastness ; that to-day they 
will march with the proletariat, but to-morrow, 
alarmed by the difficulties of the revolution, 
panic-stricken at the first check to the workers’ 
advance, they grow nervous, do not know 
where to turn and rush whining from one 
■camp to another.” 

Even after the revolution is an accom¬ 
plished fact, the defeated capitalists remain 
vastly superior to the revolutionary party. 
Why is this ? Because of the power of inter¬ 
national capital ; the strength and intimacy 
of the international ties that unite the 
capitalists ; the fact that they still retain 
money (which cannot immediately ho abolish¬ 
ed) portable property, jewels etc. They have 
experience of organization and administration, 
a knowledge of the secrets’ of government, 
close connection with technicians and experts 
and—what is very important—are profoundly 
versed in war. Then there is the force of 
habit together with the power of small-scale 
production....If we want to make an end of 
classes...we must make an end of small-scale 
production. Now it is impossible to drive 
out the petty producers, it is impossible 


• 

to suppress them off-hand ; we have, for the 
time being, to live with them as best we 
may, while we are transforming them. The 
transformation is indispensable. We can 
achieve it; we can re-educate them, but a 
lengthy, tedious and careful' organizational 
task lies before us.” Thus Lenin. Therefore 
the chief characteristic of this transitional 
period will, according to Communist theory, be 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat (the industrial 
workers’ vanguard) which means an. alliance 
between the proletariat and the numerous 
non-proletarian strata of those who work 
(small employers, peasants, intelligentsia etc.) 
The object of this alliance is to crush all 
attempts at restoration of the old order, 
to consolidate and uphold the victory, to 
create a new social order with a new state 
machinery and to end for ever the division of 
mankind into classes. 

Marx did not contemplate the possibility 
of a proletarian revolution seizing the supreme 
power in an industrially backward country 
like Russia. Lenin therefore elaborated his 
own tactics of tho Dictatorship of the Prole¬ 
tariat in general, and of the Proletariat 
Revolution in particular. This is known as 
Leninism, which is a development of Marxism, 
though some prefer to say that it has 
replaced’ Marxism, as Farbman in his 
book A fter Latin : “The greatest value of the 
Russian Revolution to the world Labour 
movement lies in the fact that it has replaced 
Marxism by Leninism.” That the proletariat 
should function as dictator, it must be 
organised and guided. That is the function 
of the Bolshevist party to organise it and 
guide it in educating the backward unorgani¬ 
sed workers to class-consciousness and to 
break the power of the old order. The 
organisations through which the party does 
this, are the Trade Unions, tho Soviets (the 
mass organisation of all who labour in town 
and country) the co-operatives and the League 
of Youth. The strength of the party lies in 
the fact that it attracts the best elements in 
the mass organisations of the proletariat and 
not in coercing the masses. The individualism 
of the peasants who, with the revolution, 
became owners of the land they cultivated, 
being found the chief obstacle to the abolition 
of private property, the Bolshevists first tried 
to break their opposition by systematic 
repression, but soon found that this policy 
did not help them. Lenin then defined the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat as the dicta¬ 
torship of the vanguard of industrial workers 
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and peasants, in alliance with the backward 
elements of the masses and the middle- 
classes ; thus giving to the peasant an impor¬ 
tance which, to the orthodox Marxist, was 
quite shocking. Trotsky, though nominally 
won over to Leninism, breaks out again and 
again into clamorous insistence on coercing 
the peasants by raising forced loans of grain, 
etc. He has, in his zeal for the American 
spirit, no use for the peasant, not seeing with 
the eyes of the modern poet who sings of the 
land-serf: 

But as the turf divides, 

I see in the slow progress of his strides 
Over the toppled clods and falling flowers. 
The timeless, surly patience of the serf. 
That moves the nearest to the naked earth, 
And ploughs down palaces and thrones 

and to vvers. 

The man who did see this, with the eyes 
of an inspired realism which clasps hands with 
the highest idealism on the mountain-tops of 
human thought, was not Trotsky but Lenin, 
the incomparably greater man. Trotsky has 
no use for the peasant, but Russia, unfortunately 
for him, is a land of peasants. They supported 
the revolution because they wanted to be rid 
of a tyranny and a corrupt landlordism, and 
to become masters of the fields themselves 
tilled in the sweat of their brow. But once they 
had thrown over the ancient tyranny they 
were not going to give up their lands for 
any Socialist state in the world, and the Soviet 
authorities, a mere handful of men, could do 
nothing against their stubborn determination, 
their numbers, and their power of endurance 
tempered by centuries of oppression. They 
wen* not going to feed the proletariat of the 
towns for the worthless paper-money which 
was all that the Bolshevist could give them 
at one time. Their unbending opposition 
compelled the Bolsheviki to see that if they 
wanted to establish a Socialist republic 
eventually, it must he a republic of workers 
and '-peasants for an indefinite time to come. 
Lenin, whose master-mind allowed no 
'principles’ to stand in his way, had grasped 
the situation in all its detail, way back in 
1918, though he was prevented by the 
party until 1921 from sounding his masterly 
retreat, which not only saved Russia from 
the deepest depths of economic disintegration 
but saved the only Socialist republic from its 
death in the cradle. As the pace at which 
things are moving under the New Economic 
Policy of 1921, is one of the important 


matters of difference between Trotsky and 
Stalin, let us pause and take a rapid survey 
of the economic condition of Russia before 
and after 1921. 

Until the year 1895, Russia was the 
happy hunting-ground • of English and 
French capitalists. Then followed a fairly 
rapid process of industrial development 
which was arrested by the war, which 
by removing six. million peasants from the 
land and harnessing her nascent industries 
to tin? task of turning out war-supplies 
brought the country to the brink of economic 
ruin and starvation. The corrupt and 
inefficient administration of the Tsar made 
the deficit on the Budget amount to 76 
per cent, of the expenditure in 1916, and 
in the winter of 1916-17 brought on a severe 
food crisis in the towns due to the breakdown 
of tin? Transport; System. The Donetz coal 
region (which produces 71 per cent, of 
Russia's coal supply) and Baku were lost 
to the Mermans. Fuel shortage brought on 
a shortage of raw materials, of metal and 
engineering products and a more complete 
breakdown of transport. The disorganisation 
caused by workers' control and the active 
hostility of the technicians and engineers 
forced the State to take over control of 
industries before it was really in a position 
to do so, and against its wishes. From 191.8 
to 1920 the country was in a state of civil 
war, and ‘war communism’ ruthlessly 
controlled the broken-down resources of the 
unfortunate country. All the forces of 
capitalism within the country, in England, in 
France, in America and in the whelping little 
puppy-states under their thumb, conspired 
to rob Russia of the “breathing space" which 
was all that the Bolshevists asked for to 
re-organise the country from the wanton 
damage done to it by the criminal heart- 
lessness of the last years of a heart¬ 
less regime. The situation was rendered 
all the more critical by the refusal 
of the peasants to feed the town proletariat, 
which could not, because of the industrial 
detmie , manufacture the tilings needed by 
the peasant in return for his grain. 

Now the Bolshevists, in the first flush of 
victory, had thought that they could socialise 
industry at once, forgetting how far Russia 
stood in economic organisation from that 
advanced stage of capitalism in which accord¬ 
ing to Marx, a country is ripe’ to pass, by 
means of a proletariat revolution, into social¬ 
ism. Lenin soon saw this error, and showed 
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it up with scathing relentlessness. u If some 
Communists,” he said, ‘"thought the organisa¬ 
tion of a Socialistic state was possible in three 
years, they were dreamers.” In face of this 
and similar utterances, it is sheer nonsense 
to say, as does the author of Revolution and 
Connter-Rpvohdion in Hungary (who is quoted 
with approval by Norman Angell i n * Must 
Britain travel the Moscow Road"). 

“The recovery of Russia has nothing to 
do with the elaboration of a semi-communistic 
system, but in the clandestine re-intro - 
dnetion of capitalist economy.” 

(Italics mine—J. J. V.) 

“Clandestine re-introduction” ? Lenin was 
not a mealy-mouthed Macdonaldist, or a bully¬ 
ing imperialist seeking to cover a forced 
climb-down, to introduce or re-introduce 
anything clandestinely. He could afford to 
acknowledge the most ‘Himalayan blunder’ 
freely, unreservedly without the least sem¬ 
blance of equivocation, as only the greatest 
can do, as our Mahatma Gandhi lias done ; 
and in spite of the knowledge that it will 
he abused by interested parties and by the 
fools whom these can gull into repeating 
their words with an air of comic sapioncy. 
I quote further from an article of Lenin’s pub¬ 
lished in the Labour Monthly (July 1921) 
and quoted by Bertrand Russell in his 
Prospects of Industrial Oirilisalion. 

“State capitalism is incomparably higher 
economically than our present economic 
system (/. c. of Russia in 1921). Socialism is 
impossible without large capitalist techni¬ 
que. Socialism is impossible without the 
domination of the proletariat in the State_ 

Our poverty and ruin are such that we 
cannot immediately establish large State 
Socialist Factory Production. 

It is necessary to a certain extent to 
assist the re-establishment of small industry 
which does not require machinery. 

What is the result of all this ? Funda¬ 
mentally, we get a certain amount (if only 
local) of Free Trade, a revival of the pf3tty 
bourgeoisie and capitalism. This is undoubted, 
and to close one’s eyes to it would be 
ridiculous.” 

This is Lenin’s analysis. It is straight¬ 
forward and precise. Is this a “clandestine 
re-introduction of the capitalist economy ?” 
I leave the reader to judge. 

Another absurd contention (whose shallow¬ 
ness must be exposed if we are to understand 
the real nature of N E P) is that because 
Lenin did not drive the exhausted economic 
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forces of Russia to final and irrevocable 
disaster, for the pedantic satisfaction of acting 
up to Marxist dogma (Marx did hot and 
could not foresee the circumstances that 
faced Lenin with sphinx-like relentlessness) 
therefore he abandoned Socialism. We shall 
see if there is any substance in this inter¬ 
pretation of N E P ; moan while it is suffi¬ 
cient to note that it is not formulated by 
left-wingers but cried from the house-tops 
by capitalists, and those who are ‘making the 
world safe’ for them by their control of the 
unfortunate Second International ~Macdonal- 
dists and labour-imperialists. Obviously, one 
is tempted to ask why, if this is so, do the 
capitalists not ecstatically embrace the Russians, 
as erring brothers who had gone astray but 
have now come back to the true faith ? The 
cant of it, one would think, is obvious, but 
the right-wing labour leaders of England, 
parrot-like, take up the cry, and Norman 
Angell pushes the absurdity further by 
charging Trotsky with admitting gradualism’ 
in his own country (thus equating gradualism’ 
with N E P and denying the existence of 
the proletarian dictatorship in Russia!) but 
keeping ‘his Marxism for export.’ 

Trotsky’s attack on Stalin and his party 
rests on his interpretation of the theory of 
‘permanent revolution.’ I shall let him 
explain this in his own words. “This rather 
abstruse designation was intended to convey 
the idea that the Russian revolution, though 
in the immediate future forced to realise 
certain bourgeois aims, could not stop at 
that....on the contrary, it must, at the very out¬ 
set, make the most decisive inroads into the 
domains both of feudal and capitalist property. 
Such a ction would have led to hostile 
collisions* not only with the bourgeois groups, 
but likewise with the peasant masses. The 
contradictions inherent in the position of a 
workers’ government functioning in a back¬ 
ward country where the large majority of 
the population is composed of peasants, can 
only be liquidated on an international scale, 
in the arena of a world-wide proletarian 
revolution.” 

Stalin is too lax both in his domestic and 
in his foreign policy—this is the gravamen of 
Trotsky’s charge, which he repeats with 
tireless insistence. He (Stalin) has let the 
peasants have the better of the “hostile 
collisions” between them and the city pro¬ 
letariat, thus weakening the Dictatorship of 


* Italicised by Stalin. 
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the Proletariat Writing' a ‘Postface’ in 1922 
to the new edition of his Programme of Peace , 
he says, “We have not yet succeeded in 
building iu\ a Socialist state, indeed we have 
not even begun doing so yet”* and further on 
“a steady rise of socialist economy in Russia 
will not be possible until after the victory 
of the proletariat in the leading countries”— 
which victory, Trotsky dogmatically asserts, 
will take place in ten years or so at the 
outside. It is essential, says he, to get the 
other countries to launch a proletarian 
revolution, for “in the absence of direct 
state-support f on the part of the European 
proletariat, the Russian working-class will 
not be able to keep itself in power and to 
transform its temporary rule into a stable 
socialist dictatorship. No doubt as to the 
truth of this is possible.” 

Stalin has no difficulty in showing that 
all this is rank heresy, by contrasting it 
with Lenin’s views. Lenin in 1922, said in 
his pamphlet ‘Co-operation’ :— 

‘in actual fact, all the means of large- 
scale production are in the hands of the 
State, and the powers of the State are in the 
hands of the proletariat ; there is the alliance 
of this same proletariat with the many 
millions of middle and poor peasants ; there 
is the assured leadership of these peasants 
by the proletariat. Have we not already,§ 
here and now , all the means for making out 
of the co-operatives, out of the co-operatives 
alone, ... all the means requisite for the 
establishment of a fully socialised society? 
Of course we have not yet established a 
socialist society; but we have all the means 
requisite for its establishment And again 
“out of the Russia of the N. E. P. shall, arise 
a socialist Russia.” So, whereas Trotsky 
thinks that the steady rise of socialist 
economy is not possible without direct 
State-support from the other European 
countries turned Socialist, Lenin relies on 
Russian effort alone and thinks that although 
a proletarian victory in other lands will 
considerably help Russia and put it out of 
the grave and constant dangers of foreign 
invasion, all the means requisite for the 
establishment of socialism are already there 
in N E P ; in the joint dictatorship of 
urban and country workers (whose alliance 
is called the ‘Smychka’ or leash by which 
dogs are held); in co-operatives; in electri- 


* Italicised by me. 
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fication. Trotsky speaks only of the ‘hostile 
collision’ of the urban and rural workers. 

What truth is there in Trotsky’s charge 
that progress towards socialisation is too 
slow ? Stalin gives figures to prove the 
steady and substantial economic recovery of 
Russia under progressive State-control, a 
fact which is attested by Mr. Maurice Dobb, 
lecturer in economics, Cambridge University, 
in his coldly impartial and well-documented 
book ‘Russian Economic Development,’ which 
has been treated very respectfully by the 
capitalist press of England. After the terrible 
breakdown of Russia, of which some idea 
has been given in this article, we find that 
“Russian production is above the pre-war 
level in spite of shorter hours and higher 
wages, whilst that of Great Britain, with 
a lower standard of life (than the pre-war 
standard—J. J. V.) for her workers, remains 
below pre-war.” Industrial production in 
Russia is about 10 per cent above and 
agricultural production about 3 per cent 
above pre-war level, although a very high 
proportion of retail trade is still in the 
private hands, 95*9 per cent of large-scale 
industries, as well as all foreign trade, 
shipping and banking are State-owned. 
Internal wholesale trade is 91*9 per cent 
State-controlled, State and Co-operative and 
retail trade is 04.5 per cent Mr. Dobb 
states that Russia is ‘saving 8 per cent of 
her national income i. e. using 8 per cent 
of it to increase her capital equipment. But 
the main point is that the workers are iu 
power and that the capitalistic elements of 
economy are jealously kept down by the State 
until they can be finally eliminated altogether. 

In the foreign field, says Stalin, Trotsky 
again ignores Lenin’s view that “Irregularity 
in economic and political development is an 
invariable law of capitalism. It is, therefore, 
possible for socialism to triumph at the 
outset in a small number of capitalist 
countries, nay even in one alone.” That is, 
capitalism is doomed, but there will be in 
the general movement of decay, local advances, 
which, says Stalin, Trotsky mistakes for a 
consolidation of the general capitalistic 
position. The contradictions inherent in 
capitalism; the international trade-jealousies, 
the financial oppressions, by the ‘spoilers,’ 
of the ‘spoiled’ (the two camps in which 
capitalism has divided the world) are, says 
Stalin, weakening and breaking up capitalism, 
whereas Soviet Russia is growing stronger. 
Trotsky fails to realise, lie says, (1) the 
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internal strength of the Russian Revolution, 

(2) the incalculable support of the workers 
of the West and the peasants of the East, 

(3) the cancer that is gnawing at the vitals 


of imperialism. In short, as Lenin himgelf 
had said, Trotsky is ‘not a Bolshevistf-^the 
worst thing, 1 suppose, that one could say 
to Trotsky. 


’ GE RMAN LITERATURE SINCE THE WAR 

By JULIAN GUMPERZ AND AGNES SMEDLEY 


I N this short account of German literature, 
we do not attempt to toll of the lives, 
loves, or books of interesting authors, of 
their peculiar habits and dress, or of the 
Cafes they can be found in. Our attempt, 
instead, is to trace some currents in German 
literature as well as different streams of 
thought originating in the development of 
the country after the War. 

The new generation of writers who 
represent modern literature in Germany to-day 
matured during the War. Most of these 
writers were either participants, or largely 
influenced, by a school of writing that has 
gone down in the text-books under the name 
of Expressionism. The writers of this school 
were in opposition to traditional literary 
forms. Their revolt, at first only literary, 
tended, with the beginning of the German 
Revolution, to develop into a social and 
political revolt, many of these authors taking 
an active part in the clash of social forces 
and opinions that were prevalent in the 
period up to the stabilization of the German 
Republic. 

Shortly before and during the War a 
general discontent was fomenting in politics 
and was finding expression in literature. 
Writers were attempting, in various forms, 
to criticize the submission and servility of 
the middle and upper classes, to ridicule the 
big and petty officials in and out of office who 
had titles but no heads, and whose greatest 
pride was the possession of a badge or a 
medal. Among these writers was Heinrich 
Mann, the brother of the more celebrated 
Thomas Mann, who wrote a series of novels 
intended as a sort of encyclopaedia of 
criticism. In one novel, Der Untertan , (The 
Inferior) he treated a type whose develop¬ 
ment lie considered inevitable under the 
system of the goose-step : a man who cring¬ 


ingly permitted himself to be trodden upon 
and who in turn trod upon those beneath 
him. Another one of many similar writers 
was Hasenclever, who saw the conflict between 
the old forces in Germany and the rising 
tide of mass discontent during the War in 
the form of an eternal antagonism between 
fathers and sons, a theme that is quite as old 
as literature itself, but which at the time, as 
everybody felt, was but another way of 
expressing revolt. 

This general discontent which had been 
accumulating even before the War, was 
intensified by the conditions during the War 
itself, a fact that was fevealed in the out¬ 
spoken pacifist tendency of the Expressionist 
School of writers dominant in Germany at 
the time. Young writers, facing the atroci¬ 
ties and terrible depravity of the War, did 
not hide their eyes from the truth that 
mankind is depraved to-day, but still uttered 
a protest, a declaration of faith as it were, 
that man is innately good. One of the 
outstanding personalities of this group was 
Leonhard Frank, known previously for two 
novels of a very high literary quality. At 
the same time Franz Werfel expressed 
similar emotions in poetry. 

In the first few years after the close of 
the War, anti-War feeling in so far as it found 
expression in literature, was limited to a few 
poems and dramas. During this period 
German writers produced no important anti- 
War fiction, as did their French, English, or 
American colleagues. Although translations 
of anti-War novels continued to be quite 
successful, it was only six or seven years 
later that such fiction was being produced by 
German writers themselves. One of the most 
brilliant anti-War novels written by a German 
is Arnold Zweig’s The Owe of Sergeant 
Grisha, a book that has swept the country. 
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reality. Joseph Roth gives vent to this ten- and mediocrity connected with new industri 
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success of Emil Ludwig’s biographies, of literature, but against social and politic 
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democracy which adores America and every- since the birth of the Republic. But w 
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A NEW TYPE OF VISHNU FROM NORTH BENGAL 

By NANI GO PAL MAJUMDAR, m.a, 


I N the hne collection of sculptures presented 
by Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M. A., of 
Dighapatiya to the Rajshahi Museum in 
1926 there is one which is of particular 
interest. It comes from Kalandarpur in 
Bogra District (Museum No. 661 ; size 32 by 
15U inches). A preliminary account of it has 
been published by me in the Annual Report 
of the Varendra Research Society for 1925 - 
26, p. 3 of ‘Note on Additions.’ A detailed 
account will, 1 hope, interest scholars. 

As will appear from the accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 1), the sculpture represents 
a deity wearing a long garland reaching to 
the knees with four hands bearing respectively 
mnkha (‘conch’), chakra (‘discus’), gam 
(‘mace’) and padma (‘lotus’). He can therefore 
be no other than Vishnu. Regarding some of 
his attributes a few remarks are necessary. 
The lump in the lower right hand evidently 
represents a, lotus-bud. The discus is placed 
vertically on a lotus, the stalk of which is 
held by the figure in his upper right hand. 


In his upper left hand is another lotus-stalk 
and the mace is laid horizontally on the 
lotus. Ordinarily, these attributes do not 
surmount lotuses, but are held directly by the 
hands, the ‘mace’ represented as a thick 
long staff being held in a vertical position. 
In the present case, however, being placed 
horizontally ori the lotus the mace has been 
represented as a ferule with thick ends. The 
corrugated amaJaka pattern at the two ends 
form the distinctive feature of the symbol for 
mace. The identity of this attribute will be clear 
by comparison with a similar image in Rajshahi 
Museum as noted hereafter. For mace and 
discus placed on lotus attention may be drawn 
to two Vishnu images from near Sagar-dighi in 
Murshidabad District, Bengal, illustrated in 
the Handbook to the Sculptures in the 
Museum of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
(Calcutta, 1922), Pis, XXIV and XXY ; also 
R. D. Banerji, Banglar Itihas , vol. I, plates 
26 and 27. 

The deiiy-in Fig, 1 has four male attendants. 
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A New Type of Vishnu 



L New Vishnu Image from Kalandarpur 
(Bogra District) 



^ Mutilated Vishnu Image from Mahi-Santosh 
(Dinajpur District) 


)f them the one that stands next to 
him on the right carries (above the shoulder) 
i discus on lotus and the one that stands 
iext to him on the left, a conch similarly 
■esting on lotus. They are to be identified 
ts Ayudhapurushas, Similar Ayudhapurushas 
appear as attendants of Vishnu instead of his 


3. Back of mutilated Vishnu 
Image from Mahi-Santosh 
(Dinajpur* District) 



4, Fragment of Dancing Siva Image 
from Vikrajnapur 
(Dacca district) 


wives Lakshmi and Sarasvati, in the two 
images from near Sagar-dighi. 

What adds considerably to the interest of 
the sculpture are two small figures, namely 
a two-armed male figure seated in meditation 
above Vishnu’s head and a six-armed dancing 
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male figure below Vishnu’s lotus seat. Seated 
figure occurring in the same composition with 
Vishnu is a novelty in Bengal sculpture, 
although it is not rare in the sculptural 
remains of other provinces. For instance 
there is quite a number of Vishnu images 
in the Mathura Museum, in all of which a 
couple of seated figures appear above the 
head of Vishnu. They have been identified 
by I)r. Vogel as Brahma and Siva, and 
the images have been described as representa¬ 
tions of the Hindu trinity (Catalogue of 
the Arch Museum at Mathura , pp. 94, 98, 99, 
102 etc. and cf. a seated figure above the 
head of a Vaishnavi image, Ibid, PL XVII, 
No.D, 6). It is very probable that the 
present sculpture from North Bengal, which 
has a seated figure above Vishnu’s head and 
a dancing figure below his lotus-seat, 
represents the same conception, the seated figure 
at the top representing thegod Brahma and the 
dancing figure at the bottom the god Siva. 
Usually Vishnu occupies a position between 
his two divine confreres , and this sculpture 
is quite in accord with this convention. 

This view finds a strange confirmation 
in a similar sculpture (Museum No. 302) 
which was brought to the Rajshahi Museum 
from Mahi-Santosh in Dinajpur District, some 
20 miles west of Kalandarpur in 1916 
(Fig. 2). This sculpture is sadly mutilated. 
The middle portion representing the trunk 
of Vishnu and the upper triangular portion 
of the back slab are cut away, evidently to 
adapt the slab for use in a Muhammadan 
structure, as the Arabesque ornamentation 
on its back clearly shows (Fig. 3). The 
upper portion, which in all probability con¬ 
tained a seated figure as in the Kalandarpur 
image is cut away, but the dancing figure 


at the bottom remains intact showing thai 
the two sculptures depict the same subject, 
namely the trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Siva. In the Mahi-Santosh image Vishnu is 
attended by Lakshmi, Sarasvati and Graruda 
and holds the mace, which is a tall one, in 
a vertical position (see Fig. 2). The dancing 
figure in the Mahi-Santosh sculpture has four 
hands, while that in the Kalandarpur one has 
six. But each, it should be noted, holds a 
bow and arrow, as found in the representa¬ 
tions of Siva in his Samharamurti or 
attitude of destruction’ (Cf. Tripurantaka- 
murti in Elements of Hindu Iconography , 
vol. II, part 1, p. 168 et. seq.) This destruc¬ 
tive attitude would be in perfect harmony 
with the Trimurti conception, for Brahma is 
supposed to be the Creator* Vishnu, the 
Preserver and Siva, the Destroyer of the 
world. That the dancing figure represents 
Siva is deducible also from the fact that in 
both the sculptures the two uppermost arms 
of the deity on the right and the left are 
lifted over the head and touch each other. 
This is exactly how the two uppermost arms 
of a deity are treated in sculpture from 
Vikratnapur, Dacca District (Fig. 4, Rajshahi 
Museum, No. 75) about whose identity as 
the Dancing Siva there is no doubt. 

Both the Vishnu images mentioned above 
bear donative inscriptions in Proto-Bengali 
characters of about the 12th century AJ). 
That on the Kalandarpur image mentions 
probably the name of a donor Sadhnka- 
Lalasingha. The inscription on the broken 
image from Mahi-Santosh which contains the 
names of two donors runs thus : Om danapati 
Dim Om dxmapati Ihulho , i.e. 4 the donor 
Divo (Divya) and the donor Budho 
(Bud ha).’ 


STERLING LOAN AND EMERGENCY CURRENCY 

By B. RAMACHANDRA RATJ 


R ISE in the Bank rate to seven per cent, 
decline of the cash balances of the 
Imperial Bank, the issue of Emergency 
Currency up to nine crores of rupees, against 
handies, ad hoc securities and sterling 
securities and the outflow of silver rupees 
into circulation in connection with crop 


movements need not be referred to in detail. 
Further developments may point out that 
the twelve crore limit of emergency currency 
would not suffice in the near future. 
Stringent conditions are appearing in the 
money-market and the money rates would 
have risen higher in the absence of the 
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weekly purchase of Sterling by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. But short-term credits are 
not so easily available at the present moment 
at such reasonable rates as were available in 
the first fortnight of December, 1928. 

Since the suggestion was made* that a 
portion of the Sterling loan of £10 ms 
(say £4 ms) should be utilized for purchasing 
Sterling securities, it is essential to understand 
the desirability of this procedure. If the 
finance needed for moving the staple crops 
is large or even if it were to continue to be 
the same as in the past, which might not 
be, for prices . are on a lower level for the 
present, recourse to the twelve crore limit 
might not suffice and in order to secure 
emergency currency the sterling loan sugges¬ 
tion was mooted and it was perhaps carried 
out for this purpose, and also perhaps to 
repay the maturing sterling treasury bills. 

The practice of securing emergency 
currency by floating long-term loans is 
certainly vicious and has to be condemned 
as a makeshift device to be resorted to only 
in the last contingency. 

As there are other alternatives thrown 
open to the Secretary of State to repay the 
maturing Sterling treasury bills the floating 
of a long-term loan for this purpose is 
inexplicable and cannot be justified on any 
accepted canons of public finance. There is 
first the choice of floating further Sterling 
treasury bills to repay the maturing ones. 
Secondly, there is the possibility of utilizing 
the Gold Standard Reserve for meeting the 
temporary requirements and after the pressure 
is over the readjustment of funds can be 
carried out as soon as possible. This was 
actually suggested by Sir M. Hailey when 
he was the finance member in 1919-1920. 

Similarly the Gold Standard Reserve can 
be made to help the Paper Currency Reserve 
during the fag-end of the stringent money 
season if after exhausting the present 
available limit of twelve crores of emergency 
currency the demand remains unsatisfied. 
Either the gold or the Sterling securities in 
the Gold Standard Reserve can be added to 
the Home Branch of the P. C. Reserve and 
paper currency issued against the same. 
The Indian Legislature will easily sanction 


_ * Bee the editorial in “The Statesman” of January 
a, 1929— 

The Government, however, say that die whole 
of the, loan proceeds is to finance the capital 
expenditure on Burma Railways and the repayment 
of the maturing Sterling treasury bills. 



the measure, if the Executive were to 
recommend it. The limiting of the Gold 
Standard Reserve to £40 millions and a^hug 
the remainder to the P. C. Reserve to trip© 
out the created securities is too well known to 
need any repetition here. Unfortunately, it 
was annexed by the Finance Minister for 
covering the budget deficit and no such use 
as was originally sanctioned was ever made. 
Though a logical separation of the two 
reserves exists there is often a shuffling of 
funds and the Government has too often 
operated on both the reserves for purposes 
distinctly alien to the original objects for 
which they were kept. The non-convertibility 
uses of the P. C. Reserve need not be 
referred to on the present occasion. The 
above handsome gift of the G. S. Reserve 
has already been alluded to. So it would 
not be wrong to suggest a temporary use of 
a limited portion of the G. S. Reserve to 
meet the legitimate needs of the traders 
during the busy season. Until a complete 
amalgamation of both the reserves according 
to a comprehensive programme of currency 
reform is forthcoming, this use of the G. S. 
Reserve would not be unjustifiable. A resort 
to this in the busy season to a limited extent 
would not entail any dangerous consequences ; 
for exchange remains buoyed up by monetary 
stringency in the busy season and the G. S. 
Reserve would not be called upon to per¬ 
form any duty whatsoever. 

This utilization of the G. S. Reserve 
would be far more rational than the present 
questionable practice of issuing emergency 
currency against ad hoc securities. It is 
indeed true that due readjustment is made 
as soon as the slack season sets in. The 
same thing would have to be done if the 
Gold Standard Reserve is drawn upon for 
this purpose. As the suggestion to increase 
the emergency limit from twelve crores to 
twenty crores has been made it is essential 
to point out the impracticability of this 
suggestion. Even for the lower limit of 
twelve crores of rupees, the Imperial Bank is 
reduced to sore straits for obtaining the 
genuine bundles. The very fact that of the 
twelve crore limit some portion of the 
emergency currency is issued against Sterling 
securities and ad hoc securities speaks 
volumes against the suggestion of raising the 
emergency currency limit to twenty crores 
against the deposit of himdies. Some other 
collateral can be insisted upon and against, 
this the emergency currency can be issued. 
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from his fellow men, and he was devoted to 
the work of removing from the untouchables 

in his own country the cruel shame and 

stigma which had been laid upon them by 
his own fellow countrymen. To me person¬ 
ally his memory remalls as that of a man 
of God. He helped me more than I can 

possibly say by his own profound sense of 

the Unseen. To be with him and to share 
his companionship was to feel oneself near 
to God; and it was always one of my 
greatest joys in Orissa to be in his company 


and to talk with him about spiritual 
things. , ’ 

The prior people of Orissa ate indeed tried 1 
in the furnace of affliction. Not only have- 
they suffered from the calamities of flood 
and famine, but they have had also to suffer 
the loss, by death, of the one who loved 
them and sacrificed his life for their sake.. 
Our prayer will go up to God, that He will 
raise up in place of Gopabandhu a younger 
leader who shall be in turn the friend and* 
saviour of the poor. 


TREATMENT OF LOVE IN CLASSICAL SANSKRIT POETRY 

By SUSHIL KUMAR DE 


T HE same traits as we noticed in Amaru’s 
Sataka are also to be found in the later 
centuries of love-poems, among which 
that of Bhartrihari must be singled out not 
only for its poetic excellence, but also for 
the interest which attaches to the legends 
that have gathered round the mysterious 
personality of the author. As in the Sataka of 
Amaru, so in these miniature poems of 
Bhartrihari, are embalmed in swift succession 
hundreds of sunny memories and hopes, 
flying thoughts and dancing feelings, brood¬ 
ing tenderness and darkening sorrow ; and the 
same light of fancy plays over them impart¬ 
ing to them waimth and colour, life and 
beauty. In intensity, in range and in delicacy 
of expression the poems of Bhartrihari 
are perhaps inferior to those of Amaru, but 
there is a great deal of genuine emotion and 
honest utterance which lend to them a 
peculiar charm. In his care-free mood the 
youthful poet wrote : 

When we see not our beloved, our one longing 
is for sight ; when seen, our one desire is the joy 
of embrace ; embraced, our one prayer is that our 
two bodies may be made one. 

But the poet who wrote this century of 
passionate verses is said to have also written 
two other centuries of poems on resignation 
and wise conduct ; and if we are to put any 
faith in the testimony of I-tsing Bhartrihari 
vacillated no less than seven times between 


the comparative charms of the monastery and 
the world. So we are told in the work 
itself : 

Either the beautiful woman, or the cave 

of the mountains L 
Either youth, or the forest! 

An abode either on the sacred banks of the 

Ganges, or in the delightful embrace 
of a young womani 

Sentiments like these are scattered through¬ 
out the poem. That he was a man who went 
through the crosses and sorrows of love as 
well as its joys is apparent from the warn¬ 
ing he gives to those who thoughtlessly 
render themselves liable to love: 

I am telling the truth without any bias that in 
the seven worlds this is a fact that there is nothing: 
more delightful than a young woman, and nothing 
which is a greater source of sorrow to man. 

It is not love without any thought of the 
morrow which he depicts, love which would 
consider the world well lost; for; the poet says: 

The path across the ocean of life would not be 
long, were not that women, those mighty unford- 
ablo streams, hinder the passage. 

and he cannot but regard love as a. bondage,, 
albeit a sweet bondage: 

Smiles, sentiment, bashfulness, timidity; half- 
averted and half-turned glances, side-long looks*, 
loving words, jealousy, quarrel and playfulness : all 
these are the ways by which women bind us. ... 

If Amaru describes the emotions of love- 
and the relation o lovers, for their own. sak 
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and without any thought of connecting them 
with other aspects of life, Btmrtrihari is too 
much occupied with life itself to forget that 
love and women are factors in life, factors 
which act more as hindrances than as helps. 
He figures the love-god as a fisher who casts 
women as a bait on the ocean of the world, 
catches men by the line of red lips and bakes 
them on the fire of desire. He warns the 
susceptible heart not to wander in the dread 
and hilly forest’ of woman’s beauty where 
traps are laid by the robber Love. And 
there is no greater denunciation of women 
perhaps in the* whole range of Sanskrit poetry 
than in the famous verse which interrogates: 

Who has created woman as a contrivance for 
the bondage of all living creatures: woman, who is 
the whirlpool of all doubt, the universe of indis¬ 
cipline. the abode of all daring, the receptacle of 
all evil, the deceitful soil of manifold distrust, the 
box of trickery and illusion, a poison coated with 
ambrosia, a hindrance to heaven and a way to the 
depth of hell? 

Verses like these anticipate and explain the 
frame of mind which made the poet waver 
between love and renunciation. 

This attitude of mind, which leaves no 
alternative between the world and the monas¬ 
tery, between love and renunciation, is how¬ 
ever not an individual trait but seems to 
have influenced the general outlook of most 
Sanskrit poets. These two kinds of poets, 
poets of love and poets of renunciation, have 
therefore flourished throughout the whole 
course of Sanskrit literature; and verses have 
been written which by means of double 
entente apply both to the case of love and 
to the case of renunciation. There is 
no middle path—you must choose between 
enjoyment and resignation. It is partly 
for this reason and partly because of the 
theory that the sentiment evoked must 
always be relisliable that sambhoga or a 
hearty sense of enjoyment of tho good things 
of life is a prominent characteristic of 
Sanskrit love-poetry in general. The poets 
were by no means men of ascetic or inelastic 
temper, nor had they taken upon themselves 
the mere materialism or the satiated ideality 
of modern love-poets ; but they had enough 
simplicity and integrity of feeling which 
made them grateful for the joys of this life 
but penitent when they had exceeded in 
enjoying them. In such an atmosphere the 
idea of Platonic love or of the so-called 
intellectual love could not develop at all. There 
is only one instance in Sanskrit of warm 
friendship between man and woman in the 


charming picture of Patralekha, the tambula- 
karanka-vakmi to the Prince in Bana’s 
romance. But here also there is no sugges¬ 
tion of any feeling warmer than frienaship 
and deep attachment; |fcaever developed into* 
that chivalrous Platonic love which .supplies- 
inspiration to much of mediaeval European 
poetry, but which in its ultimate analysis- 
often turns out to be an excuse or a pleasing 
abstraction. The Sanskrit poets regard their 
passions as their own excuse for being, and 
do not pretend to represent them under an 
ideal glamour. 

For, they must have realized that love 
cannot live merely upon abstraction; it must 
have actualities to feed itself upon. It would 
be absurd indeed to suppose that these 
Sanskrit love-poems do not possess any touch 
of that idealism without which no poetry is 
poetry ; they have enough of idealism, but 
they do not live upon air. With these poets 
love is not a cold white ideal rising moon¬ 
like over the rapt vision of the love-sick 
shepherd-prince. It does not die in dreams, 
nor is it troubled with a deep philosophy 
nor bored with its own ideality, losing itself 
in the worship of a phantom-woman, or 
rising into mystic spirituality and indefinite 
pantheism. Nor is it sicklied over with the 
subtleties of decadent psychologists or with the 
subjective malady of modern love-poets. It 
is exasperatingly authentic and admirably 
plain-speaking. It does not talk about ideals 
and gates of heaven but walks on the earth 
and speaks of the insatiable hunger of the 
body and the exquisite intoxication of the 
senses. For these poets must have felt,, 
as every true passionate poet feels, that 
passion in its essence is not idealism which 
looks beyond the real, but idolatry which 
finds the ideal in the real. 

Love is therefore conceived in its concrete 
richness and variety, and not merely in its 
broad and ideal aspects. The dominant 
conception of love in Sanskrit figures it as an 
overmastering force which entering into a 
man’s body permeates it so completely that 
he is no longer able to control his impulses 
or his actions. It was popularly conceived as 
a particular phase of ‘possession” and 
described by the poets as a form of disease 
or madness. “How can the fire of love be 
allayed” exclaims one poet “the cool pearl 
bracelet, the wet garment, the leaf of the lotus, 
the rays of the frosty moon, the refreshing 
sandal-paste,—all add fuel to the flame.” 1 
Even the highest gods are not immune 
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Tishnu cannot but bear Laksbmi on his 
breast, Siva bears Garni as the better-half 
of his person, and it is to earn this good 
fortune that Brahmay, has been practising 
austerities from his J*|!kood (Bala-rctma/yana, 
x. 42). In these lyrsppdve is seldom des¬ 
cribed as something ethereal, but always 
depicted as a definite sensation or feeling in 
its concrete form and direct appeal. The 
poet takes body and soul together, although 
the essential realism of his passion makes 
him put a larger emphasis on the body, and 
love appears more as self-fulfilment than as 
self-abnegation. In this preference of the body, 
however, there is nothing debasing. To Dante 
the supreme realities were mirrored in the 
divine form of Beatrice. Even from the con¬ 
tact of sense and the touch of the earth, 
Love in Sanskrit poetry springs Antaeus-like 
into fuller being ; from the straw and dross 
of a sophisticated consciousness it breaks into 
a pervading and purifying flame. 

This attitude explains, to a certain extent, 
what has been often condemned as too 
sensual or even gross in Sanskrit love-poetry. 
The point is too often forgotten that what 
we have here is not the love of the analytic 
or self-questioning lover, nor the refined 
rapture of the complacent idealist. It cannot 
be denied that there is a tendency in these 
old-time poets of seasoning their poems con 
mrtore with what modern taste would consider 
to be indelicacies or audacities of expression; 
but to condemn these franker and simpler 
moods of the passion, where they are not 
deliberately gross or vulgar, or to find in 
them an immoral tendency is unjust and 
canting prudery. The standards and limits 
■of propriety as well as of prudery are 
different for different people ; but coarseness 
or vulgarity must be approved or condemned 
only in connexion with immorality, or on 
purely artistic grounds. Comparing Sanskrit 
poetry with European classical literature in 
this respect, a Western critic has very sagely 
remarked that “there is all the world of 
difference between what we find in the great 
poets of India and the frank delight of 
Martial and Petronius in their descriptions of 
immoral scenes.” In this respect, however, 
as also in respect of the growing artificiality 
of form and decline in taste, a distinction 
must be made between the earlier and later 
Sanskrit Poetry. In later poetry the elaborate 
description of love-sports, such as we find in 
Bharavi, Magha and their innumerable 
followers (including the composers of later 


bhanas ), is certainly embarrassing and 
offensive to a refined taste. No doubt, this 
grossness is partly conventional, springing 
from a time-honoured poetic convention which 
dolights habitually in minute and highly 
flavoured descriptions of feminine beauty and 
the delights of love; hut the natural coarse¬ 
ness of the earlier poetry, which none but 
those who are touched by an attitude of 
self-righteousness will fail to appreciate, must 
be distinguished from this polished, factitious 
and perhaps all the more regrettable 
indecency of later writings. The later love- 
poetry was, no doubt, made the ready means 
of a display of the author’s full knowledge 
of the Kama-sastra, but what these later 
polished court-poets lacked was the naive 
exuberance or bonhomie of earlier poetry, its 
easy and frank expression of physical affec¬ 
tion in its exceedingly human (and not 
merely sensual) aspect, as well as the terrible 
sincerity of its primal sensations, which are 
naturally gross or grotesque as being nearer 
life. The excuse of convention cannot alto¬ 
gether condone the finical yet flaunting 
sensuality of later pictures. Even Indian 
critics are sometimes not sparing in their 
censure of the vulgarity of some of these 
poems, and one of them goes so far as to 
take Kalidasa to task for a breach of propriety 
in painting the love-adventures of the divine 
pair in his Kumara-sambhava. The theorists 
condemn coarseness or vulgarity, but 
curiously enough they do not disapprove of 
the conventional or artistic indecency which 
was admitted by a developed but deplorable 
taste and which is all the more offensive 
because of its very refinement. 

This tendency of Sanskrit love-poetry 
towards a highly erotic description of femi¬ 
nine charms and its essentially realistic view 
of love as a passion explain partly the Indian 
conception and ideal of feminine beauty. The 
physical charms of men are seldom directly 
described ; but those of women are profusely 
and frequently depicted with a passionate 
intensity of detail. Most of these descriptions, 
no doubt, follow an established literary 
convention and the stereotyped prescriptions 
of the sciences of Erotics and Poetics. Of 
such a type is the very elaborate but insipid 
description extending over a full canto oi 
the physical charms of Damayanti in 
Sriharsha's Naishadha , which belongs to a 
more sophisticated age. But generally speaking 
the descriptions are lively and often very 
poetic, in spite of its conventional limitations 
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It is remarkable, however, that in describing 
feminine charms, only nuch details are 
selected as have a frank sexual appeal, but 
at the same time the Sanskrit poets are not 
blind to the spiritual beauty which transcends 
mere physical charms, • . ^ ' 

The poets did not naturally admire fatness 
but preferred a girlish and gracefully slim 
but developed figure. The complex^n 
often likened to pure gold or turmeric, is 
seldom directly’ described, except in the ease 
of the woman who is pale from the 
pangs of separation and whose paleness 
gives scope to many a fanciful comparison 
with the whiteness of silver or the 
greyness of the lavali fruit. Masses 
of jet black hair, often set with flowers^ are 
admired and compared to a swarm of bees, 
a mass of blue lotus or a heap oi soft 
peacock-plumes ; but some would prefer 
curls (Imntalaka) playing over the forehead. 
The serpent-like beauty of the braid is piten 
described, but one poet takes it to be the 
chastising whip of the love-god. Kalidasa 
gives a fine expression to the sexual appeal 
of the woman’s hair when he says : 

In the hair of the young damsels, unbraided, 
perfumed and still wet after a bath, and decorated 
with the evening jasmine, the god of. love 
regained his strength which had been diminished 
by the departure of the spring (liaghu xvi. ou). 

But curiously enough, we have little 
description of the forehead, although the 
artificial decoration of the tilaka , a peculiarly 
Indian practice, is not forgotten. One poet 
says ecstatically : 

No bracelet on the arms, no anklet on the feet, 
no garland on the head,—and yet the little decora¬ 
tion of black musk on the forehead holds the 
essence of world’s beauty. The Creator placed on 
the expanse of her forehead the all-surpassing 
mark,—or is it the seal of approval of the great 
king, the love-god ? 

The glances are often described as physi¬ 
cal emanations from the eye which makes 
its way to the eye of the beloved, and 
thence like shafts of Cupid falls upon the 
victim’s heart. The poet of the Sringara- 
tilaka, exclaims : 

Truly this maiden is a huntress : her brows are 
like the bow, her glances are the shafts, while my 
heart is the deer they fall upon. 

Another poet implores the fair one not 
to put oollyriutn on her eye-lashes ; the 
shafts of her Ranees are already deadly, why 
besmear them with poison ? But the natural 
and manifold beauty of the eyes and glances 
as an index to inward eihbtion makes such 


a direct appeal that the poets very seldom- 
allow rhetorical subtleties to get the better 
of them and obscure v ^ ; of 

their description, Now accompanied by a 
playful arching - .iwpA ■ 

weighed down with fllmfeilnesSr now dancing 
with glee and now timid with an unknown 
fear, now moving languidly and now expand¬ 
ing like a bud, now soft with tenderness 
and now sportive with an affectation of 
coquetry, now directed with childlike frank¬ 
ness and now averted with coy embarrass¬ 
ment, now wide-open with eagerness and 
now half-closed with deep feeling, now red 
and frowning with anger and now misty 
and wet with tears,—the poets love to 
describe the * glances along with all the 
phases of emotion which they betray. 

In the same way the smile and the red 
lips receive fine poetic treatment as a 
stimulus of love. The well-known verse of 
Kalidasa sums up the usual conception thus : 

If a flower were contained in a fresh twig, or 
a pearl in a transparent coral, then they might have 
imitated .her fair smile spreading beautifully over 
her red lips. 

Rows of well-formed teeth, pearl-like, 
jasmine-white or shapely like the seeds of the 
pomegranate, are praised. But the beauty of 
the nose or the ear does not find many 
admirers, although the ornaments on the 
nose or the ear are not forgotten. We have 
found only one verse which is worth quoting 
in this connexion : 

Some poets liken the nose to the sesaraiim- 
blossom, others to the beak of the parrot ; but to 
me it seems that near his flower-bow the love- 
god has placed his quiver in the shape of a soft 
Icetaka-iosA. 

In the same way the cheeks are seldom 
directly described, but only when they are 
pale with grief, flushed with anger or red 
with shame. A well-shaped neck is preferred, 
and in its slenderness and symmetry it is 
compared to that of the swan, while the 
three delicate lines or marks on the neck, 
indicative of good fortune, make the poets 
indulge in a fanciful comparison with the 
curves* on the auspicious conch-shell. Madhava 
compares Malati’s face with the neck 
repeatedly turned back to the expanded lotus 
with its stem twisted round. How can the 
Sanskrit poets omit reference to the twig¬ 
like arms, the lover’s repose as well as his 
bondage, whose tenderness rivals the softness 
of the lotus-stalk, whose slenderness 
only be compared to the beauty of the 
trailing creeper and which, when placed 
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round the neck, revives a man, but, taken 
away, destroys his life ? The poets are 
•certainly enthusiastic in their description of 
the full-orbed bosom inadequately borne by 
the slender limbs ; ai^|lhe common compari¬ 
sons are to a pair ®ff|olden cups or round 
water-jars, the rounded prominences on the 
elephant’s forehead, peaked hills, cakravaka 
birds, lotus-buds, pomegranates, jujubes and 
rayrobalans. But one poet wittily says : 

Some say that her breasts are like the promi¬ 
nent on the forehead of the love-god’s elephant : 
some liken them to a pair of golden cups : while 
others think that they are lotus-buds on the lake 
of her heart In my mind the belief is firm that 
the love-god, after conquering the three worlds, 
placed his pair of drums upside down. 

In this connection the beauty of the 
necklace coming down gracefully to the 
bosom charms the poet who envies its good 
fortunes in having its station round the 
neck and on the heart of the beloved. The 
waist must be thin, the navel deep, and the 
thighs plump and cool like the plantain-tree. 
The knot which ties up the garment at the 
waist has inspired many an erotic verse , of 
which Kalidasa's description of the bashful 
Yaks ha-ladies in his Meghaduta may he 

taken as typical : 

When the quick hands of the ardent lovers 
■oast aside the garment, already loosened by the 
untying of its knot the bashful and bewildered 
Taksha-damsels throw a handful of scented dust, 
fruitlessly, at the rich lamp-like jewels, which 
burn with a high flame, 

But it is somewhat curious that Sanskrit 
poets insist upon heavy and prominent hips 
and buttocks, which need not always be a 
mark of beauty. It is also remarkable that 
although the lotus-like beauty of the feet 
is a common and hackneyed allusion, while 
the tinkling of the anklet and the graceful, 
languid and swan-like gait never fail to 
inspire love, yet there is no description of 
the beauty of the lady’s ankle. 

An interesting feature of these descrip¬ 
tions is the mention of quantities of jewellery 
that are supposed to be worn by the ladies, 
of which the necklace, the bracelet, the 
tinkling girdle and anklet and the ear-ring 
figure most in Sanskrit love-poetry. Artifi¬ 
cial decorations of sandal and musk on the 
-cheek, the forehead or the breast and colly- 
rium oft the eye-lashes form favourite 
subjects of description as aids to love. But 
the hero of the Nogcmanda (iii. 6) wonders 
why the adored one burdens herself with so 
winch ornament : 


The burden of thy bosom servqs to weary tl 
waist ; why add the weight of thy necklace ? T 
thighs are wearied by the bearing of thy hips ; w 
wear this tinkling girdle ? Thy feet are powerl< 
in carrying the load of thy thighs ; why add 
pair of anklets ? When thou art ndomea by t 
grace of thine own limbs, why dost thou wr 
ornaments to thy weariness ? 

But sometimes ladies prefer simp 
ornaments, made entirely of flowers, whit 
show off their beauty to greater ad van tag 
When Parvafci went to the hermitage < 
the great Ascetic, she looked like 
trailing creeper bowed down with its hca 
of spring-flowers; and, for her ornament 
the asoka took the place of rubiei 
the karnikara had the brightness of gol< 
while the midhuhara was worn like 
necklace of pearls. The ladies of AJaka spoi 
.with lotus in their hands, jasmine in thci 
curls, newly blown kuravaka in their braids 
the dust of lodhra-flowers on their faces 
MW^rt-pendants in their ears and the white 
nipn on the parting lines of their hair. It i> 
somewhat remarkable, however, that while 
jewellery is worn as an aid to beauty, heavy 
perfume is not favoured as a stimulus of 
love i, although the trait is prominent in some 
other oriental (e. g. Semetic) poetry. Only 
in one instance in Mrcchakatika the perfume 
of jasmine-flowers is made to play some 
part in the love-affair of Vasantasena. There 
can be no doubt about the liberal employment 
of perfumes, as it is evidenced by the w r ork 
of Yatsyana ; but it seems that the sense of 
smell did pot occupy such important position 
in Sanskrit erotic poetry as did, for instance, 
the sense of sight or touch. Of the sense of 
sight it is not necessary to speak in detail, 
for it is universally acknowledged as the 
medium through which the mysterious 
influence of love is conveyed; but with 
regard to the sense of touch the poet who 
gives the finest expression to its erotic 
possibilities is Bhavabhuti, many of whose 
charming verses in this connexion may be 
quoted from his three dramas. In his 
Mahavira -eharitn (ii. 22), Rama exclaims : 


The touch of Bita’s embrace, smooth, pleasing 
and cool as the yellow sandal, the moon and the 
dew, hinders me by stealing my consciousness 
ever and anon. 


Madhava is still more puzzled (vi. 12) to 
find similes for describing the pleasing effect 
of Malati’s touch upon his body, and thinks 
that upon his skin is squeezed and sprinkled 
a collection of such cooling objects as 
camphor, pearl-necklace, yellow sandal, oozings 
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of the moonstone, moss, lotus-stalk and the 
like. The description reaches a most 
passionate expression in well-known soliloquy 
of Rama in the Uttara-rama-charita, where 
feeling the touch of Sita’s arms round his 
neck, Rama is unable to decide whether it 
is pleasure or pain or numbness, or the 
creeping of poison through his veins, or 
intoxication ; for at every touch of her arms 
the intensity of the sensation distracts all 
his senses, bewilders his mind and entirely 
paralyzes it. 

Poems which describe feminine charms 
on masse , and not in detail, are marked with 
an equal intensity of feeling; but the poets 
very often pass from mere sensuous particulars 
to a more dignified yet rapturous vision 
of pure beauty. We have, on the one hand, 
the passionate speech of the love-sick 
Dushyanta : 

Truly her lip has the colour of a young bud ; 
her two arms imitate the tender twigs ; attractive 
youth, like the blossom, pervades her limbs. 

Or, on the other, the more elegant, if not 
passionate, description of Rajasekhara : 

If this is a face, the moon is sealed up for ever: 
poor gold, if that is a complexion : if those are the 
eyes, the wager is lost by the blue lotuses : if that 
is a smile, who cares for ambrosia ? If those are 
the eye-brows, then shame to the bows of cupid. 
What more shall we say ?—It is indeed a true 
saying that the work of the Creator is averse to 
creating anything which involves repetition. 

Prom these we pass on to Kalidasa’s 
exquisite description of the youthful Sakuntala 
(ii. 43), where Dushyanta cogitates that the 
Creator first delineated perfect beauty in a 
picture, or perhaps imagined into one ideal 
model the combination of various lovely 
forms, and then endowed the picture or the 
model with the properties of life. In the same 
way the poet imagines that Parvati was 
created by an assemblage of all exemplar 
substances, set assiduously in their proper 
places, as if the Creator was desirous of 
seeing beauty concentrated in one place. 
Pururavas wonders whether, in the creation 
of Urvasi, Love himself was the creator, 
while the moon gave her radiance and the 
flowery spring taught her to madden men and 
the gods ; otherwise, how could the aged ascetic 
of a Creator, grown old in his dull devotion, 
have created such a beautiful form ? The 
same sentiment is repeated by the love-sick 
Madhava in describing Malati’s beauty, as he 
wonders (i. 24) if she is the guardian deity of 
'he treasure of beauty, or the abode of all 
world’s loveliness, and confidently asserts 
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that at her creation the moon, ambrosia, lotus- 
stalk and moonlight were the means and the 
god of love himself the creator. Another 
poet Bhallata, unable to decide whether 
his mistress is thq^jj^fairest flower on 
the blossoming tree ofrouth or the loveliest 
ripple on the surging sea of beauty, prefers 
to think that after all she is the slender rod 
of admonition in the hand of the love-god for 
the chastisement of wayward lovers. But, 
says the Buddhist Dharmakirtti, too great 
beauty is an evil: 

The Creator counted not the wealth of beauty 
which he spent nor the greatness of his efforts ; he 
made her a fever of soitow f r men that dwell in 
blissful ease : she herself is doomed to misery since 
she cannot find her peer. What then was the 
purpose of the Creator when he framed that slender 
maiden’s body ? 

Of all Sanskrit poets, however, it is pro¬ 
bably Bhavabhuti alone to whom physical 
charms have little appeal for their own sake 
and who goes beyond the body to speak of 
the beauty of the soul; but of him we shall 
speak later on. 

Some poems are devoted entirely to the 
description of feminine charms in particularly 
erotic situations with lavish sensuous details. 
Of such a type are the erotic hhanas or 
monologue-plays of which I have spoken 
elsewhere, * as well as poems like Ckauri- 
sumia-panchasika (or shortly Chaura-pamha- 
silca) of unknown authorship, which is usually 
ascribed to Bihlana, This last poem consists 
of fifty lyrical stanzas on secret love, a large 
part of which is taken up by recollective 
word-pictures, which appear to be circum¬ 
stantial, of stolen pleasures. In spite of its 
repetition of conventional ideas, imagery and 
situations, the simplicity of the Vasanta-tilaka 
stanzas, the swing of the verses, the direct¬ 
ness of expression and the minute and often 
charming description of the details of past 
scenes of happy love render the poem unique 
in Sanskrit. + The monotony which is inevit¬ 
able in such erotic poems is relieved by Do 
vividness of its recollection of fleeting nights 
of pleasure, as well as by the sufficient variety 
of erotic description and ideas : 

Even to-day I recollect her, as heedless of my 
falling at her feet to expiate my offence, she 
rushed away, flinging off my hand from the hem of 
her garment and crying out in anger “No, never !” 

. Even to-day I see her pressing dear face against 
mine in a kiss, while her twig-like arms encircled 


* A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue-play in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1926, pp. 63f. 

t It has baeh finely translated into English 
verse by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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my neck, her breast clasped close to mine, and her 
playful eyes half-closed m ecstasy. 

Even to-day I see her secretly gazing at the 
mirror in which I was pictured, while I stood 
behind her, all a-tremble and confused, utterly 
shamed between love anddistraction. 

Closely connected %th these poems are 
those which are based directly on the 
study of the science of Erotics. The midka 
upachura or vaisika kala, elaborated by 
Vatsyayana and Bharata for the benefit of 
the man about town and the courtesan, has 
much in it that may be regarded as porno¬ 
graphy; but works like the Kuttini-mata of 
Damodaragupta, the Samaya-matrika of 
Kshemendra or monologue-plays like the 
Dhuria-wta-samvada of Isvaradatta, based 
as they are ostensibly on such study, cannot 
be too lightly rejected. The first work, whose 
title “Advice of a Procuress” sufficiently indi¬ 
cates its theme of instructing a young courte¬ 
san Malati in the art of winning love and 
gold, is indeed an elegant work of considerable 
interest, in which are set forth with graceful 
touches of wit and humour delicate problems 
in the doctrine of love. The first verse 
appropriately invokes the god of love: 

Victorious is that mind-bom god, the bee who 
kisses the lotus-face of Rati, whose abode is the 
glance shot from the comer of the eyes of amorous 
maidens. 

Here is a fine hyperbole which describes 
love-at-first-sight by relating the effect as 
appearing even before its cause : 

Malati’s heart was conquered first by the arrow 
of the love-god, and then, 0 loved of women, by 
thee coining within the range of her vision (verse 
96). 

The industrious Kshemendra tries his best 
in his Samaya-matrika, or the “Original 
Book of Convention” for the hetaera to imitate 
Damodaragupta ; but his work, in spite of its 
bald realism, has very little elegance or 
poetry. The Dhurta - vita-samvada is however, 
more interesting in many ways. The nominal 
“hero” of this monologue-play, a clever and 
experienced rake (vita), finding the rainy 
season too depressing, comes out to spend 
the day in some amusement. He cannot 
afford dice and drinking—even his clothes 
have been reduced to one garment—so he 
wends his way towards the hetaera’s street, 
meeting various kinds of people and ulti¬ 
mately reaching the house of the roguish 
couple Vtsvalaka and Sunanda, where he 
passes the day in discussing certain knotty 
problems ‘ of Erotics put to him by the 
fdrmef, the title of the work “Dialogue 


between a Rogue and a Rake” thus appro¬ 
priately describing its content Some of the 
interesting topics discussed are : “If money 
alone attracts a courtesan, why do theorists 
speak of her as being good, bad or 
indifferent ?” “How to propitiate an offended 
woman” and so forth. It is also charac¬ 
teristic that the Vita should combat with 
some heat the injunction of the moralists 
that one should avoid the company of woman, 
and end with an eloquent discourse on the 
joys of a rake’s life, which in his opinion 
cannot be compared to the traditional 
delights of the moralist’s heaven. This work, 
if not very poetical or elegant, gives us an 
amusing epitome of the aesthetic and other 
laws which govern the life of the man 
about town. 

In these works, as well as in Sanskrit 
love-poetry generally, the woman is usually 
described to be as fully ardent as the man ; 
and as an interesting result of the compara¬ 
tive freedom which women in general 
enjoyed we find that women wooed men as 
often as men wooed women. Apart from 
the pictures of passionate heroines which we 
get in the poems themselves, we have some 
verses ascribed to women-poets like Vijja 
(or Vijjaka), Sila-bhattarika or Vikatanitamba 
which are sometimes more ardent and free 
in expression than those written by men- 
poets. 

Bhavakadevi expresses a fine and pathetic 
sentiment in the one verse which is found 
in her name in the Anthologies : 

So then this body of ours became, first, one and 
undivided ; thereafter neither wert thou the beloved, 
nor was I, bereft of all hope, thy darling. And 
now, thou art the lord, and we are only thy wife. 
What else ? This heart of mine had been hard as 
adamant—now I am reaping the fruits thereof. 

It is indeed a pathetic touch in this as 
well as in many other verses in the Antho¬ 
logies which show woman at her best ready 
for comradeship and love but man blind to 
it. A similar note is struck by another 
woman-poet Marula : 

“Why art thou so thin ?” My limbs are such 
by nature ?” “Why dost thou look so dark in the 
face ?” “1 had to cook for the elders in the house.” 
“I hope thou dost remember me ■?” “No, no, no, 
I don’t”—so saying the poor girl, weeping and 
all a-tremble, fell on ray breast 

Another poetess, Indulekha, describes by 
means of a pretty poetical fancy the afflic¬ 
tion of the maiden whose lover has gone 
abroad : 

Some say—“It drops into the ocean”; others 
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believe—“It mixes and becomes one with fire”, 
while still others think—“It goes to another world.” 
But how can I believe all this ? for I see with 
my own eyes that every evening the sun with its 
fierce heat comes and hides itself in the heart of 
the maiden whose lover has gone abroad. 

Love sways woman’s heart no less than it 
sways man’s ; but its effect differs in different 
types of men and women, and the ways of 
wooing and love differ accordingly. The 
science of Poetics and Erotic take a delight 
in classifying these different types and 
analysing the varied effects of love on them. 
Thus we have arrangements into divisions 
and sub-divisions, according to rank, character, 
circumstances and the like, of all conceivable 
types of the hero, the heroine, their assistants 
and adjuncts, as well as of the different 
shades of their feeling and gestures ; 
and the sentiment of love is defined, analysed, 
and classified industriously in all its 
infinite moods and situations. The procedure, 
no doubt, possessed an attraction for 
mediaeval scholastic minds, but it also throws 
a great deal of light on the practice of the 
later poets who often follow these pres¬ 
criptions faithfully. In his character as a 
lover, the hero is classified, for instance, into 
tlie faithful (anukula) who confines himself 
to one, the gallant (dakshim) whose attention 
is distributed equally among the many, the 
sly (mtha) and the saucy (dhurtn). Of these 
tiie saucy lover is thus eulogized by Amaru : 

Happy the lover whom his enraged darling 
hinds firm in the soft and supple embrace of her 
twig-like arms and bears before her friends into 
love's abode, to denounce his misdeeds in a soft 
voice that trembles as she says “Yet once more he 
wronged me,” while he keeps on denying every¬ 
thing and laughing as she cnes and pummels him. 

But the hero may also be high-spirited, 
haughty, sportive or serene, according to his 
temperament. In the same way, the heroine, 
in relation to the hero, may be his wife 
(sviya), or belong to another (paraJdya) or 
be common to all (sanmnya). The sviya is 
sub-divided again into the adolescent and the 
artless (mugdha), the youthful madhya ), and 
the mature and audacious ( pragalbha ); or, in 
other words, into the inexperienced, the 
partly experienced, and the fully experienced. 
Of these the adolescent and the artless 
heroine is the greatest favourite with the 
poets, who delight in depicting with a 
graceful touch the first dawn of love in her 
simple heart Kalidasa gives a fine description 
of the charms of adolescence in his picture 
of the girl Parvati budding into womanhood ; 


but the artless emotions of the adolescent 
heroine is best described by Amaru, some of 
whose verses in this connexion we have 
already quoted. Later theorists introduce 
greater fineness into ^the analysis by sub¬ 
dividing each of these heroines again, accord¬ 
ing to her temper, into the self-possessed, 
the not-self-possessed and the partly self- 
possessed; or, according to Hie rank, higher 
or lower, each holds in the affection of the 
hero. The paraldya or another man’s wife, 
who is theoretically rejected in orthodox 
Poetics as a heroine, but who according to 
other sastras is the highest type of the 
heroine, is twofold, according as she is 
maiden or married ; while the sarnanya 
heroine, who is sometimes extolled and 
sometimes deprecated, is only of one kind, 
the vesya or the courtesan. The sixteen 
types of heroine thus obtained are further 
arranged, according to the eightfold diversity 
of her condition or situation in relation to 
her lover, into eight more different types ; 
viz., the heroine who has her lover under 
absolute control (« avadtrina-patika ), the heroine 
disappointed in her assignation through 
misadventure or involuntary absence of the 
lover (utka), the heroine in full dress expec¬ 
tant of her lover (vasaka sajja), the heroine 
deceived (vipralabdka), the heroine separated 
by a quarrel ( kalahantarita ) the heroine 
outraged by signs of unfaithfulness in the 
lover (khandita), the heroine who ventures 
out to meet her lover (abhisarika) and lastly, 
the heroine pining away for the absence 
of the lover who has gone abroad (proMta- 
patika). Of the last, the typical example 
is the Yaksha’s wife in the Meghaduta ; 
but fine studies of the other types are to 
be found scattered in innumerable verses 
in the Anthologies. Here is an example of 
the svmUiinarpatika who makes other people 
jealous by winning fibe whole love of her 
husband to herself : 

My mother-in-law looks not at me, and when 
she looks there is a frown and crooked glance on 
her face ; my husband’s sister speaks cruel and 
piercing words ever and anon ; what shall I say 
of others, their conduct makes me tremble. 0 dear 
friend, all ray fault is that my beloved looks at 
me with affection in Ms eyes. 

Here is a picture of the daring abhisa¬ 
rika , whom love alone makes bold in 
venturing out on a dark night : 

“Whither away, 0 slender-limbed one, - in, this 
dark night ?” 'Where dwolleth my beloved, who 
is dearer to me than life.” “But teU me, lady, 
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lost thou, not fear to go alone ?” “Is not love 
with his feathered arrows my companion ?” 

Very pretty is the picture of the newly 
married timid maiden, who is distracted 
between Jove and embarrassment. 

If she sleeps, she cannot gaze at the face of 
her beloved ; if she does not sleep, her beloved 
would embarrass her by taking her by the hand. 
Distracted by such thoughts, the fair lady can 
neither sleep nor keep awake. 

The outraged maiden pretends to be 
angry, but her lover sees through it : 

Thou dost not come to the couch, nor cast thy 
gaze, nor speak your wonted sweet words, as if 
thou art angry _ with thy attendants. 0 thou fair 
one, whose fairness rivals the inmost petals of 
the ketaki-ftower, this hiding of thine anger 
towards me would have been all right, had not 
thy companion smiled secretly with her face 
averted. 

The hapless lover laments that the night 
of reunion had been as brief as the nights 
of separation had been long : 

When formerly 1 suffered the sorrow of sever¬ 
ance from my beloved, 0 night, in thee a hundred 
days passed away. Now when fate but hardly 
gave me reunion, thou shameless one, hast departed 
in the day itself. 

The sorrow of the parted lover is too 
hard to bear : 

The mango-shoots here smoke with swarms 
of bees, here the Asoka glows with bursting buds 
of flower, here the branches of the Kinsuka are 
coal-coloured with their dark shoots ; alas, where 
can I rest my weary eyes ? Everywhere fate 
is cruel to me. 

Even finer specimens than these will 
readily occur to any reader of Sanskrit 
poetry, but these will indicate the themes 
which are most favoured and the manner in 
which they are handled. 

But the theorists do not stop with a 
general classification of the types of the 
hero and the heroine. They are endowed 
with a generous set of special excellences. 
In the case of the heroine we have first of 
all a mention of the physical characteristics 
connected with the emotion of love, viz., 
bkava or first indication of the emotion in 
a nature previously exempt, ham or gestures 
indicating the awakening of the emotion, and 
held or the decided manifestation of the 
feeling. Then we i ave seven inherent 
qualities e, g., brilliance of youth, beauty and 
passion, the touch of loveliness given by 
love, sweetness, courage, meekness, radiance 
and self-control. All her gestures, moods 
and different shades of emotion, e. g gigling, 
trepidation, hysterical fluster of delight, 


involuntary expression of affection , self- 
suppression through bashfulness, affected 
repulse of endearments, as well as the deepest 
and tenderest display of sentiments are 
minutely analysed and classified. To this 
is added a detailed description and illustra¬ 
tion of the modes in which the - different 
types of heroine display their emotion, 
the analysis ranging from the maidenly 
modest behaviour of the Mugdha to the 
shameless boldness of the more experienced 
heroine. 

These attempts indicate considerable power 
of analysis and subtle insight, but generally 
speaking, the analysis is more of the form 
than of the spirit, based on what we should 
consider accidents rather than essentials. 
At the same time, marked as it is by the 
artificiality of scholastic formalism, it is not 
made purely from a speculative point of view, 
and there is much in it which is based upon 
direct experience and observation of facts. 
The analysis itself is interesting, but what is 
regrettable is that later poets should accept 
them as unalterable conventions. This techni¬ 
cal analysis and the authority of the theorists 
inevitably led to the growth of artificiality 
in love-poetry. Nevertheless, hedged in as 
they were by fixed rules and rigid con¬ 
ventions, it is remarkable that, the poets could 
still produce fine poetic pictures out of their 
very limited and stereotyped material, and 
their verses succeed in encompassing poeti¬ 
cally the various stages and aspects of love 
from its first awakening to its last stage of 
perfection or dissolution. The blooming of 
the Asoka at the touch of the lady’s feet, 
the first appearance of the mango-blossom 
and the swarming of bees as the symbol of 
springtime and meeting of lovers, the com¬ 
parison of the lady’s face to the moon or of 
her voice to the note of the Indian cuckoo 
are poetical conventions which are repeated 
uninterruptedly in Sanskrit love-poetry, but 
the following stanzas will indicate how these 
are often utilized for charming effects. To 
Ramila and Somila, who are acknowledged 
by Kalidasa himself as great poets but of 
whom nothing else has survived, the following 
verse, describing the fatal effect of springtime 
on the separated lover, is ascribed in the 
Anthologies : 

Had he been ill, he would have been emaciated; 
wounded, he would have bled; bitten, he would 
have foamed with the venom. No sign of these is 
here; how then has the unhappy traveller met 
with his death ? Ah, I see. When the bees, 
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wantonly greedy for honey, began to hum, the 
rash traveller let his gaze fall on the mango-bud. 

The poet Madhukuta has a pretty fancy, 
if we make allowance for the conceit : 

0 friend, I saw in a dream to-day that in the 
.garden-house I was about to place my tinkling and 
reddened foot on the Asoka tree to make it bloom. 
And then,—what shall I say ? Even at that 
moment my naughty beloved, coining out, suddenly 
and unperceived, from the depth of the groves, 
honoured my foot .by placing it on his own head. 

In the following verse by the poet Sringara, 
the companion of the lady is % describing 
the maiden’s lovelorn condition to her lover : 

When separated from thee, she never t gazes 
on the moon, which gives her pain: that is why 
she never looks at her own face in the glass. She 
is afraid of listening to the note of the cuckoo ; 
that is why she seals up her own voice. She hates 
the flower-arrowed god who gives her unbearable 
sorrow—and yet it is strange that she is more and 
more fond of thee who resemble so closely the 
love-god, her enemy. 

In a verse attributed sometimes to Amaru 
and sometimes to Dharmakirtti, a love-sick 
swain wonders at the condition to which love 
has reduced him : 

She is young, hut it is we who are shy ; she 
a woman, but it is we who are timid; she is 
weighed down with her ample liips, but it is we 
who can hardly walk ; she bears the heaviness of 
high bosoms, but it is we who feel wearied. Is it 
not strange that we are rendered helpless by faults 
which do not belong to us ? 

A lady is sending a delicate message to 
her fickle lover for whom she is still pining : 

I)o not, deal freind, address any word of reproof 
to that cruel one for having tailed to keep his 
appointment, nor need you inform him of this 
state of mine. Only ask for his welfare with the 
hope that it has perhaps come to his notice that the 
South wind is blowing and the mango-trees are 
in blossom. 

Logic is unable to convince a lover : 

The bodiless god has only a few arrows and a 
bow made of flowers ; how then can he hurt ? 
The mind as a mark is fine, formless and screened. 
All this logical impossibility I admit, and yet my 
actual experience contradicts it by its own palpable 
affliction. 

Similar and even more poetical verses can 
be multiplied easily from the rich store-house 
of old Anthologies. 

It must indeed be admitted that the 
influence of the theorists on the practice of 
the latter-day poets was not an unmixed good. 
While the poetry gained in finical nicety 
and subtlety, it lost a great de l of its 
unconscious freshness and spontaneity. One 
can never deny that the poet was still a Sure 
and impeccable master of his own craft, but 


he seldom transports. The pictorial effect, 
the musical cadence and the wonderful spell 
of language are undoubted, but the poetry 
was more fanciful than delicate, more 
exquisite than passionate, and exhibited 
such a weakness for straining after effect 
that in the end nothing remained but 
mere fantasy or luxuriance of diction. We 
have heard so much about the artificiality 
and tediousness of Sanskrit classical poetry 
that it is not necessary to emphasize that 
point; but the point that has not been 
sufficiently emphasized is that the Sanskrit 
poets often succeed in getting out of their 
very narrow and conventional material such 
beautiful effects that criticism is almost 
afraid to lay its cold dry finger on these 
fine blossoms of fancy. It should not be 
forgotten that this poetry was not the 
spontaneous production of an uncritical and 
ingenuous age, but that it pre-sup posed a 
psychology and a rhetoric which had been 
reduced to a system and which possessed a 
peculiar phraseology and a set of conceits of 
its own. We therefore meet over and over 
again with the same tricks of expression, the 
same strings of nouns and adjectives, the 
same set of situations, the same groups of 
conceits and the same system of emotional 
analysis. In the lesser poets the sentiment 
and expression are no longer fresh and 
varied but degenerate into rigid artistic 
conventions. But the point is too often 
ignored that the greater poets could very 
often work up these romantic commonplaces 
and agreeable formulas into new shapes of 
beauty with remarkable power and poetic 
insight. In the delicacy of artificial bloom 
and perfection there is almost always a 
strain of the real and ineffable tone of 
poetry. It would seem, therefore, that if we 
leave aside the mere accidents of poetry, 
there was no inherent lack of grasp upon 
its realities. It is admitted that the themes 
are narrow*, the diction and imagery conven¬ 
tional and the ideas move within a fixed 
groove ; yet the true poetic spirit was always 
there, and it could transmute the rhetorical 
and psychological banalities into fine things 
of art 

The artificiality of this poetry is very 
often relieved by the wonderful feeling for 
natural scenery which this poetry reveals. 
In the descriptions of human emotion 
aspects of nature are very often skilfully 
interwoven; and the tropical summer and 
the rains play an important part in affairs 
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of human beings. It is during the commence¬ 
ment of the monsoon that the traveller 
returns home after long absence, and the 
expectant wives look at the clouds in eager¬ 
ness, lifting up the ends of their curls in 
their hands ; while the maiden who in hot 
summer distributes water to the thirsty 
traveller at the wayside resting-places, the 
Prapa-palika as she is called, naturally 
evokes a large number of erotic verses, 

which are now scattered over the Anthologies. 
Autumn and spring also inspire effective 
sketches with its mango-blossom, its southern 
breeze and its swarm of humming bees. In 
Hala's collection , for instance, the unaffected 
love of simple people is set in the midst of 
simple scenes of nature ; and most of the 
effective metaphors and similes of Sanskrit 
love-poetry in general are drawn from such 
surrounding and familiar scenes. Even one 
poem, the Ritu-samhara, usually attributed 
to Kalidasa, reviews in six cantos the six 
Indian seasons in detail and explains 
elegantly, if not with deep feeling, the 
season’s meaning for the lover. The same 
power of utilizing nature as the background 
of human emotion is seen in the immortal 
Meqhaduta. , in which the grief of the 
separated lovers, if somewhat sentimental 
is nevertheless earnest in its intensity of 
recollective tenderness and in its being set 
in the midst of splendid natural scenery 
which makes it all the more poignant. The 
description of external nature in the first 
half of the poem is heightened throughout 
by an intimate association with human 

feeling; while the picture of the lover’s 
son-owing heart in the second half is skil¬ 
fully framed in the surrounding beauty of 
nature. In the same way, the groves and 
gardens of nature form the background not 
only to the pretty love-intrigues of the 
Sanskrit plays, but also to the human drama 
played in the hermitage of Kanva, to the 
madness of Pururavas, to the pathos of 
Rama’s hopeless grief for Sita in the forest 
of Dandaka, to the love of Krishna and 
Radha on the banks of the Yamuna, dark 
with the shadow of rain clouds. 

This last reference brings us back to 
Jayadeva, author of the Qita-govinda, the last 
great Sanskrit poet of the highest artistic 
accomplishment, in whom Sanskrit love-lyric 
reaches its climax. Jayadeva prides himself 
upon the grace, beauty and music of his 
diction as well as upon the delicacy of his 
sentiments, and the claims are not in any 
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way extravagant. His theme is a simple ; 
popular one—the eternally fascinating lo 
story of Krishna and Radha with all 
vicissitudes—a theme which must have b 
a living reality to the poet as well as to 
audience. Though cast in a semi-dranu 
form, the spirit is entirely lyrical ; thoi 
modelled perhaps on the popular Krish 
yatra in its choral and melodramatic peculh 
ties, it is yet removed from it by its w 
of mimetic qualities and improvisatio 
though intended and still used for popi 
festivals where simplicity and directness ah 
would count, it yet possesses all i 
distinctive features of a deliberate a 
perfect work of art 

There are three interlocutors in the poei 
Krishna , his Beloved and a lady-friend of tl 
latter. Except the introductory descriptiv 
or narrative verses written in the orthodo: 
classical metres, the whole poem, divided int( 
twelve cantos, consists chiefly of pndamlh 
or songs, to bo sung indifferent tunes, in sets 
of lyrical stanzas, to which different mori< 
metres are skilfully suited. The use of the 
refrain with these songs not only intensifies 
their haunting melody but also combines th< 
detached stanzas into a perfect whole. Bui 
in reality we have narrative, description am; 
speech finely interwoven with recitation am 
song, and, strictly speaking the poem i: 
destitute of a regular form. All the emotion: 
and situations of love, popularized by Sanskri 
poets, are depicted—from its first awakening 
to its final fruition—and the whole effec 
is heightened by blending it harmoniousl; 
with the surrounding beauty of nature. A) 
this is again enveloped by an undoubted 
lyrical splendour and verbal melody, of whic 
it is difficult to find a parallel; and the poer 
can be regarded as almost creating a ne^ 
genre. 

Apart from its symbolical and spiritui 
meaning, the love that it depicts appeal 
to be a reflex of the human ernotio 
presented in a series of brilliant an 
extremely musical word-pictures, »nd tk 
divine Krishna and his consort are entirel 
humanized. Indeed, Jayadeva’s poem is on 
of the best examples of that erotic mystieisi 
which supplies the inspiration to most of tk 
beautiful Yaislmava lyrics in the vernacula 
Devout yet sensuous, it expresses ferver 
religious longings in the intimate language c 
earthly passion, and illustrates finely tk 
use of love-motives in the service of religioi 
But Jayadeva’s achievement lies more i 
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the direction of form than in the substance 
of his poem. It p*eeea& hardly any new 
ideas; it scarcely describesMy situation or 
emotion which earlier love-poets have not 
familiarized ; it only makes a skilful poetic 
use of all the conventions and traditions of 
Sanskrit love-poetry* But in pictorial and 
musical effect, which brings out the under¬ 
lying emotion in a perfect blending of sound 
and sense, his work is a beautiful and 
finished production. His lyric approximates 
to its original conception as a song ; and i* 
there is any yalue in the theory that all 
poetry is an approximation to music, then 
Jayadeva’s poem certainly attains its rank 
as the highest poetry, and his own claim 
that he is overlord of poets (kaviraja-raja) 
is fully justified. He makes a wonderful 
use of the sheer beauty of words and its 
inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so 
capable; and this makes his poem 
iintranslatable. No doubt, there is deliberate 
vorkmanship in the production of these effects, 
nit all effort is successfully concealed in 
in effective simplicity and clarity, and there 
s hardly any perceptible stringing of the 
anguage or sense. 

The erotic mysticism to which Jayadeva’s 
)oem gives a fine and finished expression 
s also found in a somewhat degenerate form 
n a series of poems devoted either to a 
ensuous description of love-adventures of 
leities or to a detailed enumeration of their 
>hysical charms. We have, no doubt, innu- 
nerable imitations of the Gita-govinda which 
leal with the loves of Hara and Gauri, 
lama and Sita as well as of Krishna 
■nd Radha, but they are, like the imitations 
i Meghaduta , feeble attempts in an worn-out 
tyle. Even independent works of a similar 
lature, like the Sri - krishna - karnamrita of 
Jla-suka or the Sringara - ram - mandana of 
r itthalesvara can, in spite of their intense 
evotional fervour, be hardly compared 


with Jayaieva’s immortal work. The 
same remarks apply the tege number 
of poems which, though not lyrical, are 
descriptive of the various love-adventures 
of Krishna and Radha. There are also some 
earlier poems which make the love of deities 
their theme; but such works like the 
Vakrokti-pavwhasika of Ratnabara are really 
exercises in style, illustrating the clever 
use of punning ambiguities, and they have 
scarcely any decided religious or mystical 
leaning. Following the much earlier tradi¬ 
tion of Kalidasa in his Kumara-sam bhava, 
the Sanskrit poets have not hesitated to 
ascribe sexual attributes to divine beings, 
or paint with lavish details the amours of 
their gods and goddesses ; but in the hands 
of the lesser poets it cannot be said that they 
have ceased to offend in any less degree. The 
gentle description in short lyrical stanzas of 
the love of deities in the benedictory verses 
of the various dramas and poems, like the 
Priyadarsika or the Ratnarali , are indeed 
tine in taste and expression ; but sometimes 
in detached stanzas, the poets love to des¬ 
cribe their deities in particularly dubious 
amorous situations, the extreme sensuousness 
of which no amount of mystical interpreta¬ 
tion can get over. On the other hand, 
Utprekshavallabha displays his knowledge of 
Erotics by describing in his Bhikshatana- 
kavya the gestures and feelings of Indra’s 
nymphs at the sight of Siva in the garb of a 
mendicant; while Muka-kavi attempted a 
tour de force in five hundred erotico-religious 
stanzas, describing in each century of verses 
such physical charms and attributes of his 
deity as her smile, her side-long glances, 
her lotus-feet and so forth. The climax is 
reached in Lakshmana Acharya’s Ghandi-kmha- 
panckasiku , which describes in fifty stanzas 
the beauty of Chandi’s breasts. It is not 
necessary to comment on the amazing taste 
displayed in poems of this type. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION* 

By BHARAT 


While it is perfectly correct that most 
f the ills—social and economic, can only be 
amoved with the attainment of Swaraj, it 
> unfortunate that hardly any attention is 

’ The facts given in this article relate mostly 
the U. P. 


paid to the question of improving the 
existing administrative machinery, with the 
proper working of which a goodly portion 
of the well-being of the masses is bound up. 
Hardly anything except a detail here and 
there has been changed so far as the 
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executive machinery of district administration 
is concerned, and this is partly due to the 
absence of pressure from the public and 
partly because a secretariat government 
cannot think in terms of broad policy. 
A bureaucracy works in grooves and will 
not give up the ease and comfort of well- 
accustomed routine until forced to do so by 
vigilant public opinion, which in this 
particular case has been singularly uninformed 
and indifferent A case may be cited from 
recent experience. A crore and quarter has 
been distributed in taqavi , and though it is 
well known that no earthly power can stop 
leakage in its cash distribution, the Govern¬ 
ment could not have the courage of distri¬ 
buting at least a substantial portion of it in 
kind—in improved seed and implements, 
whereby it would not only have appreciably 
reduced peculation, but it would have taken 
a very important step towards introducing 
a better standard of agriculture. Not that 
such a procedure did not occur to the 
powers that be, but the trouble of devising 
a new set of rules was perhaps too much, 
and a great opportunity was therefore missed 
and taqavi was generously distributed with 
the accompaniment of pious instructions 
which achieve nothing and are perhaps 
intended to do nothing. The evils of the 
procedure are well known and have been 
proved on countless occasions; but the 
system was not changed, simply because 
there was no strong public opinion to rouse 
the secretaries to a sense of realities and 
to abandon their routine in the wider 
interests of the peasantry. 

People may not remember that not long 
ago Collectors used to have four and Coramis- 
sioners, six orderlies to maintain their respec¬ 
tive dignity. The number of these useful 
appanages is now reduced to three and four 
respectively. The reduction has not affected 
either the prestige of these officers or their 
work. To a foreigner there is perhaps 
nothing more striking than the atmosphere 
of state and pomp amidst which an official 
in India moves. Everybody must have an 
orderly—even an Amin or a Zilledar on the 
handsome salary of Rs. 40 a month, though 
the orderly may not be getting more than 
Rs. 5 per mensem. The amount thus wasted 
—apart from the question of wasteful occupa¬ 
tion—for the whole country must be enormous. 
Exact statistical information about the 
number of orderlies employed and their 
total wages will be extremely interesting. 


There is really not the slightest reason why 
a Commissioner, a Collector, a Judge including 
the High Court Judge should have more than 
two orderlies. The varying rank of the officers 
can easily be distinguished by differently 
coloured uniforms of their orderlies as at 
present. It is ridiculous in these days of 
democracy to have a couple of door-keepers, 
dozing and doing nothing at the houses of 
Deputy Collectors, Munsifs and officers of similar 
rank. The number of idle visitors— mulakatis — 
has greatly diminished, and in any case 
whatever work there is, it could easily be 
managed by limiting the number of chapram 
for Deputy Collectors and officers of their 
rank to one and two in the case of all higher 
officers including members of the Government. 
Part of the saving may be applied to 
increasing the wages of this class of Govern¬ 
ment menials who have perhaps to perforin 
the most difficult of all work—to look 
respectful, respectable, humble, authoritative, 
prompt, smart and intelligent, all through 
the twelve hours of the day—with nothing 
to hope for in future except a tame and 
dreary existence of dull and never-ending 
routine. 

Our Tahsil organization with the Tahsildar, 
his dozen clerks and 15 or 20 chaprasis 
has been unchanged for several decades 
together. The extension of communications, 
of banking and postal facilities has hardly 
affected it,* The old sytem of maintaining a 
large staff of menials—inadequately paid, for 
purposes of serving court-processes and 
realizing Government dues continues, though 
the work could be better and more cheaply 
done by an extended use of the post office, 
the savings bank and by opening new branches 
of the Imperial Bank. But it is nobody’s 
business to think out schemes of retrench¬ 
ment and relief to the tax-payer. A 
bureaucracy lives from band to mouth in 
matters of policy, and when it is largely 
composed of foreigners, that modicum of 
sympathy and burning zeal for the common 
welfare is generally lacking. Public opinion 
has therefore to be more informed and orga¬ 
nized than ever, if public funds are to 
be properly expended. 

In recent years there has been a certain 
amount of awakening on the part of local 
Governments and attempts have been made 
to check corruption which is rampant ir 
most departments. Corruption is naturally 
more in the lower ranks of officers, and the 
responsibility for it must be in a greai 
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measure borne by the Governments themselves. 
It may be confidently said that nine out of ten 
sub-inspectors of police take bribes, and every¬ 
body including the Government and the 
public know it. Nothing is, however, gene¬ 
rally done, unless a sub-inspector over-reaches 
himself and gets caught in a case of extor¬ 
tion or exceptional misbehaviour. This is 
inevitable, for no sub-inspector can live 
within his pay ^ and discharge his duties 
conscientiously—-as the rules stand about his 
travelling allownce—his responsibility for 
not only investigating crime, v but also 
preparing the brief, coaching witnesses, produc¬ 
ing them in court and keeping them in 
good humour somehow or other, for witnesses 
are paid by the Crown as a rule only for 
the day of their actual appearance in court. 
Tahsildars and Qanungoes are in similar 
situation. They are at the beck and call 
of their sub-divisional officers and Collectors 
and they get no travelling allowance for 
moving about in their respective tahsils. 
These officers have to be judged therefore 
from a different standpoint. They must not 
be branded as despicably dishonest, if they 
receive what they can get, or what the 
people are accustomed to pay. The case of a 
police sub-inspector is different, for people 
will not pay unless they are in trouble, 
rightly or wrongly, and consequently the 
exactions of the police are felt by the 
people more keenly, and the policeman in 
India is looked upon as anything but a 
friend of the people ; while the money paid 
to menials and clerks in courts and offices is 
regarded more in the light of tips and is 
not felt as a misfortune or an insult. 

It almost seems that the wages of 
menials, clerks and subordinate services in 
this country has been fixed on the principle 
that these people are expected and bound 
to make up the deficiency of their emoluments 
by customary exactions. Else it is impossible to 
explain the wages paid to constables, orderlies, 
patwaries, zilledars and others. In this 
matter the Government are not much in 
advance of private landlords and taluqdars. 
Every officer of some experience knows 
that it is quite impossible to do away with 
tipping’for there are cases in which the 
old system has to be continued or the staff 
considerably increased. The latter alterna¬ 
tive is generally out of question. In every 
district office of the Collectorate and perhaps 
also of the Judge unauthorized assistants 
are suffered to help the clerks and are 
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paid by them, for the work is far 
too heavy to be managed by the sanctioned 
establishment. A concrete illustration will 
make this clear. Registrar Qanungoes 
who are in charge of old village papers 
of record-rooms at the Tahsils generally 
maintain a couple of assistants all through 
the year and pay them about Rs. 5 a month. 
The number of assistants increases when the 
work is specially heavy. The salary given 
to them is impossibly low and consequently 
the assistants have to eke out a living by 
pickings, which form also the source from 
which Registrar Qanungoes defray the ex¬ 
penses of unauthorized aid and also of a 
punkha-coolie, during the hot weather, besides 
reserving for themselves an amount equi¬ 
valent to 25 to 50 per cent. AH this is 
known to the Government; but nothing is 
done, nothing is possible, so long as popular 
opinion acquiesces in it either on account of 
ignorance or of want of organized effort. 

Corruption is universally prevalent in the 
ranks of the subordinate staff of our courts 
and the extent to which it is systematized, 
is amazing. It is taken as a matter of 
course, and not even commented upon in the 
press. And vet our old-fashioned people 
frequently complain about the falling stand¬ 
ards of efficiency and integrity of our local 
institutions now under non-official control, 
not remembering the almost universal fact 
of organized corruption in some of the most 
important and highly supervised departments of 
the State—such as the police, the Tahsils, the 
courts and the railways ; compared to which 
some of our worst managed municipalities 
and district boards will be justified to pose 
as paragons of honesty and straight-dealing. 
The truth of the matter is that we in this 
country have been so much used to official 
pomp and prestige, that anything done in an 
atmosphere of less dignity and finality evokes 
undeserved criticism. Not many non-officially 
managed institutions can boast of limitless 
extravagance in paying the higher officialdom 
and of pitiless economy in employing the 
subordinate staff of clerks and menials as the 
present Government of India. But it is a 
part of the price the country must and will 
have to pay, so long as it has not got the 
freedom to manage its own affairs. Some¬ 
thing however can and must be done even 
with the limited opportunities at our disposal 
to purge our public services of its stigma, 
and this is only possible if some amount of 
thought is applied to organize the work in a 
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more busmesslike fashion and to pay for 
it wages which would make possible a bare 
but honest livelihood. 

A few remarks may here be made on 
the subject of rural uplift, which has recently 
come into prominence. What Mr. Brayne 
could achieve in Gurgaon at an expense of 
about one , and a half lacs of borrowed 
money, any Indian Officer worth anything or 
an energetic servant of India could do, pro¬ 
vided he received the encouragement and 
support of the State in the fullest possible 
measure. The facts are however otherwise. 
The Government is so much interested in 
manufacturing loyalty 1 and suppressing the 
growing virus of Swaraj, that it has but 
little time to bother its head about stamping out 
corruption in the lower ranks of officialdom 
and in making the lot of the villager better an d 
happier. A decade of concentrated work on 
rural uplift will revolutionize the social and 
economic conditions of the country, provided 
the existing official organization were used in 
an intensive campaign of helping the villager 
to improve his home and village, his agri¬ 
culture and income and enabling him to 
stand on his own legs as a self-respecting 
human beifjg. Self-respect is, however, the 
last thing which an alien bureaucracy would 
like to see develop in a subject people ; and 
hence slavery may be illegal and depressed 
classes equal in the eyes of the law as 
others, forced labour continues to exist and 
the existing schools are virtually closed to 


the members of the depressed community 
Pious resolutions or communiques to push* 
on the work of village uplift are useless. 

Let the work of a district officer be- 
judged by the work he does to improve the- 
lot of villagers under him, and there will be 
lightning improvement in the spheres of 
agriculture and sanitation. The cult of 
Swadeshi and Khaddar must be an integral 
part of every scheme of rural amelioration;., 
but the moment an Indian officer showed 
any interest in it, he would be branded as» 
‘disloyal’, for ‘loyalty’ is at present equivalent 
to everything which is opposed to the inter¬ 
ests of India. The result is despair and. 
paralysis. An Indian officer is at present 
neither fish nor fowl. Were he not: 
between the devil and the deop sea, he would 
be able to transform the face of the country¬ 
side within five years, if he had only the free¬ 
dom and the opportunity and the support 
of the Government to devote himself to* 
raise the level of life of the people in his 
district. Being only human he finds that 
the best way to get on lies in. spheres other 
than in faithfully interpreting, the wishes of 
his countrymen or even in working out 
energetically schemes for their welfare.. 
‘Loyalty’ or reactionary obscurantism pays, 
more than competence or sheer capacity. 
Oh! the path of progress for a subject-race is 
devious and lies through dark alleys and 
trackless jungles. 


JAISALMER AND ITS ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDINGS 

By N. C. DUTTA 


J AISALMER is one of the premier States in 
Rajputana. It covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. It has not to pay any tribute 
to the Imperial Government. 

The Bhati rulers of Jaisalmer claim 
direct descent from Maharaj Shri Krishna, 
whose power was paramount in India during 
Dwapar Yuga. Meghadamber being one of 
the most venerable heirlooms of the Chandra- 
bansiya Rajput clans of India, is still in 
possession of the illustrious house of Jaisalmer. 
Tradition depicts that this holy Meghadamber 


Chhatra (umbrella) was held over Shri 
Krishna Maharaj on ceremonial occasions 
during his reign in Dwaraka. It is also a 
tradition that the said Meghadamber had 
been presented by the God Indra Beva 
to Maharaj Shri Krishna on the auspicious 
occasion of his marriage. The ruler of 
Jaisalmer is, therefore, styled “Ckhatrala 
Yadava Pati” the “canopied Lord of 
the Yadavas.” The house has also the proud 
title of ^Uttar Bhar Kinwar Bhati” i. e. y 
Bhatis, the mighty portals of the North 
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View of Gaj-vilas Palace 


f India). The Bhati Rajput clans of It is, therefore, regarded as one of the 

ijasthan in old days succeeded in repelling important places of pilgrimage of the Jainas. 

ccessive waves of Mohammedan invasion The style of architecture in the lower part 

it generally occurred through the north- of the temple is purely of south Indian 

‘stern side of Sind and the Punjab. Hindu type. The exquisite carvings of the 

Before coming to Jaisalmer—the modern dwarf pillars resemble that type of work 

me of the tract of country in “Marusthal,” done in the world-famous cave temples of 

3 Indian desert, the Bhati tribes reigned Ellora and Ajanta, while the upper part of 

several places of India, and evefc in the temple is of north-west India type of 

ijni in Jobulisthan. In the desert of architecture. The "Sikhar” and some portions 

dia they ruled at Tan not, Derawai Ludrova, of the temple were rebuilt in the seventeenth 
d finally they founded their capital century Yikram Sambat. The Toran Dwar, 

isalmer. in Bikram Sambat 1212 or a massive stone gateway, elaborately carved 

D. 1156. and nicely decorated, stands very close to 

Ludrova, the late capital of the Bhati the courtyard wall and in front of the main 

ns, is situated about 10 miles west of temple. At four comers of the enclosure 

isalmer and has a high antiquity, though are four small temples of good workmanship, 

w a ruin, where a very small number of One Kalpa Briksha, an artificial tree niade 

l buildings and temples still exist. It of copper and brass and coloured, containing 

ssesses a famous temple of Shri Paresh- different kinds of fruits, is very carefully 

diji, Tirthanker of Swetambar Jaina sects, and artistically preserved within the enclosure. 
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Tradition has it that this tree fulfils all the 
desire of human beings if very faithfully and 
earnestly craved. Another small temple of 
the God Shiva, though it lies in a very had 
condition, is worth mentioning. Tt is supposed 
to be the oldest temple still existing in that 
part of Jaisalmer. The four-headed graceful 
and noble image of God Shiva is weather-worn 
owing to being left fully exposed; lodged 
in a primitive type of single chamber Hindu 
temple, supported on columns and covered 
by stone slabs on stone architraves, forming a 
pyramid-shaped “Sikhar” or roof. 

Ludrova was a large city having twelve ■ 
gates, but is now desolate! The major 
portion of the capital is perhaps under 
shifting sands and if excavated some rare 
finds of architectural and archaeological 
importance may come out at some places 
Under the sands and in the river Kaknai, 
on the bank of which the capital stood. 


It is beyond the scope of the presen 
article to describe the really importar 
workmanship of the hill-fort of Jaisalme: 
Colonel James Todd, Mr. Marsden, Captai 
Baileau and other European and India 
Archaeologists and historians have give 
detailed descriptions of the huge an 
beautiful castle of Jaisalmer. It is erecte 
on an isolated peak, triangular in shap 
about 250 feet in height. The hillock o 
which the fort of Jaisalmer is situate 
and which is about 959 feet abo\ 
sea-level, is very curious, encircling a rods 
plain of about 20 miles radius, whic 
provides several places to accumula 
rain-water for drinking and cultivate 
purposes and thereby converting it into 
place of real beauty in the heart of i 
Indian desert. From the bastions of t 
citadel and the topmost part of t 
palaces in the fort a magnificent ai 
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surrounding country is obtained. 

The fort, quite artistically designed, 
and the strength of the rampart walls, with 
ninety-nine burjs (bastions), surrounding the 
fort, are practically unrivalled. It has four 
strong gates and a strong precipitous wall, 
running round the crest of the hill, adds 
to the beauty and grandeur of the hill-fort. 
The noble palaces in the fort display the 
grandeur of ’ Indian Architecture. I)r. 
Abanindranath Tagore writes in the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette, November 21, * 1925— u In 
the Bengali article in the monthly magazine 
‘Bharatvarsha’ on Indian Architecture there 
is a picture of the Rani Mahal or the Queen’s 
Palace in the fort of Jaisalmer and 1 liked 
the picture of that wonderful structure very 
much. It looks as if the palace-walls, like 
a huge dragon with its beautiful coils, has 
surrounded the Queen’s Palace and is 


■ > *\S* 



Deodhi Gate 


guarding it from danger and from the outer 
world, as if it were a jewel worth all the 
treasures of seven kings.” Almost all reliable 
authorities agree as to the merits of such 
Indian masterpieces. 

It may be presumed that the craftsmen 



A typical balcony—Jaisaltrier 


and builders who had executed the fort, were 
in all probability very intelligent and skilled 
Hindu architects and masons, attached 
to the Jaisalmer Court. The top of the huge 
palace buildings of the historic hill-fort is. 
surmounted by a Chhatra (umbrella). It is 
said to be made of an alloy of eight metals 
which is an emblem of the aforesaid 
“Meghadamber.” 

As one comes to the Chowta (a spacious 
open yard) on the top of the hill-fort by a 
steep and circuitous road passing through 
four strong and heavy gates, named from the 
bottom, Akheprol gate, Surajprol gate, Ganesh- 
prol gate and Hawahprol gate, he finds on 
the left and right very high and massive 
palace buildings. The topmost part of the 
building is the “Sarbottam Yilas” built in the 
middle of the 18th century A. I).—the best 
and highest palace. The interior walls of 
some of its rooms are covered with Indian- 
made coloured porcelain tiles of*old and fine 
type. The carving work on each side of the 
Gokh, a throne-like window, in the main 
chamber of the Sarbottam Vilas, facing the 
private audience hall, is so fine and delicate 
that it required great patience and skill to- 
execute. The monotony of the high and! 
heavy blank walls of this grand edifice in* 
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Siroh Deodhi Gate in Mandir Palace 


the north and east facing the town at the 
foot of the hillock and Gadsisar tank beyond 
it, is relieved by richly ornamented Gokhras 
'(•projecting balcony windows), which are 
magnificent and exquisite specimens of the 
indigenous style of Jaisalmer architecture. 
Below these rooms are “Nay a” or “Rang 
Mahal” (coloured chamber). The interior of 
this chamber is fully decorated by fine speci¬ 
mens of fresco paintaings and the glass 
works. The paintings represent scenes of 
“Clangour” festival (a festival regularly observed 
here on “Ohaitra Sukia Chaturthi” each year 
when the image of Gouri Mata, the Goddess 
Oouri, is taken to the Gadsisar tank and 
brought back the same evening with a gor¬ 
geous State procession), pig-sticking and 
hunting, views of Jaipur, Udaipur, etc. 

The facade of another adjoining building, 
named “Gaj Vilas,” built in the beginning of 
the 19th century A. B. is very intelligently 
designed and carefully Constructed. Its pro¬ 


jecting verandahs facing the Chowta with a 
row and range of Bunglies (Chhatries) sup¬ 
ported on nicely carved brackets, and the 
gracefully made Raoti (sky and wind pavi¬ 
lion) with Bengal type of Chhuja cornice, no 
doubt heighten the beauty and richness of 
the building. A deeply carved Gokhra 
(projecting window) with Jharrokhas on both 
sides of Gaj Vilas palace facing the interior 
courtyard, is ; one of the finest and peculiar 
specimens of Hindu architecture that Jaisal¬ 
mer can boast of. There is another fine 
palace building in the fort, named “Moti 
Mahal" palace built about the middle of the 
18th century A. I)., which is connected with 
other palaces by a very high bridge, allow¬ 
ing a road to pass under it. A small garden 
with stone-laid paths and fountains in the 
centre, facing i he Moti Mahal and “Sava 
Nivas” (audience chamber), constitutes the 
glory of the palace. The interior of the main 
Moti Mahal is very richly and finely 





decorated and painted by master artists and 
painters of India and is regarded as a mas¬ 
terpiece. The walls of tho rooms have tine 
specimens of fresco paintings of flowers and 
foliages and scenes of Maharaj Shri Krishna’s 
life. A few unrivalled specimens of water¬ 
colour paintings on paper are gracefully and 
carefully fixed on the wails. God Shiva in 
contemplation in his holy abode of beautiful 
Kailas Dham, with Goddess Parbati in front 
of him and other gods, goddesses andApsaras 
around him is really a typical and rare old 
painting. The scene of “Hind” (swinging 
ceremony) of goddess Shri Radhika and the 
Gopis of Mathura and Brindaban Dham, wit¬ 
nessed by Maharaj Shri Krishna from the 
opposite bank of the Jamuna, is another rare 
and fine specimen. 

In the Chowta facing the palace buildings 
exist temples of the God Adi Narayan and 
Goddess Sakti. Tradition says that this image 
of God Adi Narayan had been regularly wor¬ 
shipped by Maharaj Shri Kishna at Dwaraka. 


The temple of the Goddess Sakti has been 
recently constructed under the supervision of 
the writer. The facade is very beautifully 
carved and the “Sikhara” over the roof of the 
main chamber or cell is nicely decorated 
and built according to Hindu and Jaina style. 
Beyond these temples in the south-west is a 
group of very fine Jaina temples. As said 
before, Jaisalmer is one of the most important 
places of pilgrimage of the Jainas. The great 
Jaina temples of Tirthankars—Shri Chintamani 
Pareshnathji, Shri Rikhabdevji, Shri Shanti- 
nathji, Sbri Sambhubathji, and Shri Mahabir 
Swamiji in the fort were built one after 
another during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries A. D. The huge and noble structure 
of the temples from outside appeals to the 
public and especially to tho$e individuals who 
take a keen interest in Indian architecture 
and Indian archaeology. 

The most important part of the temples,, 
is the room containing the image of 
Thirthankar. The four walls of this cell or 
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Jawahir-vilas Palace 


■shrine are beautifully carved, containing 
innumerable figures of both human beings 
.and animals. Over the roof of this particular 
cell or shrine, is built a highly decorated 
Sikhar or spire—a ribbed pointed dome, 
having a bulging outline and possessing 
figures of lion and elephant at some parti¬ 
cular places. The Sikhar is always crowned 
by an Amlaka , Ghagar, or Mahapadma —the 
most sacred symbol of the Hindus, Buddhists 
.and Jainas. Above the Mahapadma or 

Amlaka is the water-pot (kalas), containing a 
lotus bud—a most appropriate symbol of the 
creative element and of life. There is a 
porch, Bhoga Matidap, in front of this cell 
and in front of this porch is the Nat Mandap, 
octagonal in shape, that usually displays some 
characteristic details and is decorated with 
themes of Jain and Hindu Mythology. 

Profuse ornaments covering every part of the 
pillar, arch, lintel or bracket in shape of 
foliage, flowers, birds, and human figures 
with very typical poses display fine workman¬ 


ship and specially on the ceiling of the Nat- 
Mandir dome, from the centre of which hang 
graceful full-blown lotus-shaped pendants. 
The columns of the porch are surmounted by 
bracket capitals and over these are attic or 
dwarf columns which support the architraves 
of the dome and the stints, supporting the 
gallery. Between the bracket capitals and 
under the struts are placed beautifully 
ornamented Toran-shaped figure, forming a 
kind of pierced arch. The surrounding 
courtyard is enclosed by a double colonnade 
of smaller pillars, finely carved and with 
ornamented ceilings, behind which stands a 
range of cells each containing the cross- 
legged seated “Tirthankar” This is' the 
general description of most of the Jam 
temples in the fort. A very important and 
rare collection of manuscripts is preserved 
in the “Jaina Bbandar”. 

In front of the temple entrance gate i* 
the porch supported on fully decorate* 
columns. A photograph of a particular 
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Fort and Palace—Jaisalmer 


porch of excellent finish of the temple of It is a great shock to the writer to see 

Shri Pareshnathji Tirthankar is here given, that some beautiful stone carvings are 

Just over the Chhujas at both corners in spoiled by oil-painting in the interior of 

the friezes of the said porch are two figures Jaina temples in the fort and in Ludrova. 
of elephants. The carving and perforated The natural colour of the grey limestone 

works in the architraves, Kangura-parapet with which these temples are built, is so 

and specially the Sikhar or dome over the uniform and graceful that it requires no 

porch, are so elegant, graceful and suited artificial colouring, and I wonder why the 

to the purpose that all lovers of true art members of the Jaisalmer Jain Committee 

are naturally attracted, the very moment prefer oil-colouring on such wonderful 

they pass near the porch. This portion of carving works, incurring unnecessary expen- 

the porch and some interior works approach ses. Further north-west are temples of 

tiie Hindu and Buddhist style of architecture, Shri Laxminathji and Shri Mahadevji. 

while all other works in the temples are The objects of interest in Jaisalmer are 

generally of Jain type. The greatest attrac- not entirety confined to religious buildings 

tion of these temples is the Toran that and palaces in the fort. There are several 

stands on a pair of decorated columns in residential buildings in the city built by the 

front of the entrance porch of Shri Paresh- Sethias (rich merchants) and other men of 

nath Tirthankars temple. The columns position. The fine carving work of beauti- 

•are ornamented with lotus, animals, Makaras, ful and artistic designs with true uniformity 

and adorned with sculptures which seem and symmetry in the facades of those 

almost instinct with life and motion. There buildings is worth seeing, 

is wonderful grace in these sculptures, The major portion of the city is situated 

representing different gods and apsaras. on the north of the hill-fort and is surrounded 

26—7 
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Jaina Temples—Jaisalmer 


by a Seherpanna (city wall) or circum- Maharaj and other gods. Several very recen 
vellation, encompassing a space of nearly extensions have been made in the Mandii 
three miles and a half, having at present Palace. Different important gates, gracefully 
four gates and two wickets. Almost all the and elaborately carved, giving entrances t< 
buildings in the fort and the city are con- the main palaces, are constructed accordini 
structed of yellow and grey limestone. The to the design and under the supervision o 
stone is obtained at a place just outside the the writer. And the new palace building 

north gate of the city. It is practically there, is the most beautiful piece of wor) 

adapted for all sorts of structural work, both of original and novel style. It is design a •et 
ornamental and otherwise. The fine and after the name of His Highness Maharajadhi 

close grain and even texture, as well as the raj 8hri Maharawalji Sir Jawahir Singhj 

sound nature of the stone, make it especially Sahib Bahadur, K. C. S. I., the presen 

suitable for fine carving and it is much illustrious ruler of Jaisalmer and henc 

used for decorative purposes. The speciality termed “Jawahir Yilas.” He takes a keei 
of this place is yellow marble, which takes interest in the welfare of his subjects an 
good polish and is more valuable than is a sincere lover and grdSt patron of India 
Italian and Makrana marble. Art and Indian Architecture. 

One most important factor of the town Further west, adjoining the huge fortifie 
is the “Mandir Palace” situated on the wall of the city, is the “Badal Yilas tower”- 
west side of the town of Jaisalmer, command- a royal summer tower, to enjoy an 
ing a splendid view of the west, having watch the rains. It is a Sat-manjil (sever 

picturesque scenery of the “Ishal Garden storied) building, very nicely finished. I 

House,” and school and “Public Library” that the heart of the outside compound of tb 
are under construction. The present ruler Mandir Palace, is a very beautiful fres 
of Jaisalmer resides in the Mandir Palace, water well, about 275 feet deep. It is ver 

where there are temples of Shri Giridhariji strongly built On two sides of it thei 
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axe big reservoirs acid on four corners are 
four beautiful BungRs (Ohhatris) a sort of 
pavilion for persons to take rest. 

It is customary here and probably in the 
whole of Rajputana that carving works are 
done In the frontage of all buildings and the 
iegree of fineness depends upon the position 
)f the inhabitants of the city. It is natural 
hat the people who have sufficient money 
o spend, are not quite satisfied with small 
mildings and they construct big Havelis 
houses) where every sort of facilities that 
ire generally required for daily necessaries 
is well as luxuries, is provided. The fron- 
age of such buildings with high covered 

)tahs (platforms) and passage to the main 
entrance, is specially meant for outsiders 
aid new-comers to take rest and wait. 
Ms portion of the building, being the front 
>orch, is generally called “Dewan Khana.” 
)n each side of the main entrance are 
sorridors called “skandhas” the two shoulders 
>f the main entrance. They are meant for 

;uards find, watchmen. The main entrance 
pens on a yard, which, just opposite the 
Wbr, has a “Darri Khana” for the owner of 
he building to sit and inspect the work 
»f his Kamdars. Cattle-sheds and stables 
or horses are also provided there. And these 
;enerally have underground cells called 
Bhawnras” for the storage of grass and grains 
nd other things. Some of the underground 
ooms are utilized as resting-places in the 
lottest part of the day during summer 
oason. Rooms in the upper story are often 
eserved for their bedrooms and other 
•rivate use. These arrangements are invari- 
biy made according to the general custom 
f the place, and within the enclosure are 
o be found rooms necessary for the main- 
enance of the complex life led by the 
idlest people. Patwa Seths’ Haveli, Mehta 
Jathmalji’s Haveli and Mehta Shalamsingh’s 
laveli are buildings of such type, as is men- 
ioned above and are worth seeing. They 
re all situated in the heart of the city 
tself. . 

Close to the city and all around are big 
anks (talaon) to collect rain-water and there 
re very beautiful gardens behind the 
mbankments of the biggest talaos. Oad^sar 
'alao (tank) is the biggest one, situated about 
wo furlongs east of the “Gadsisar Gate” of 


the city. “Amamgar” and ‘*Mulmjsagar” 
are two gardens with tanks situated* about 
three and four and a half miles west of the 
city respectively. These gardens have fine 
buildings and have large collections of fruit 
trees and flower plants. “Bara Bagh” whe 
biggest garden) is situated about five mites 



Portion of Toran and front Porch of Shri Paresh- 
nathji’s Temple 


north of the city. Its embankment is very 
huge and high and the garden behind 
possesses very old and sweet mango trees. 

Royal cenotaphs are constructed on one 
of the hills bridged by the “Bara Bagh” 
embankment. Small Chhatris and Bunglis 
are also built over the cremation spots of 
well-to-do people of the city and each sect 
has different cremation grounds at different 
places outside the city walls. 

Some of the villages in the State were 
well-planned and buildings therein arc all 
made of stone, but most of them are nearly 
deserted and demolished. 





Pen-shaped Gas Holder for Repulsing Bandits ; It 
Shoots Fumes Twelve Feet and More 

as its appearance gives no indication of its purpose. 
The “pen” unscrews in the middle for the insertion 
of a gas cartridge. 

Popular Mechanics 


Four-day Ships Launched in Germany 

A battle for ownership of the speed honors of 
the North Atlantic, held for many years by the 
now aging “Mauretania.” is in prospect with both 
England and Germany building larger and faster 
ships. The German yards have launched two 
46,000-ton liners, to be named the “Bremen” and 
“Europa,” and both the White Star and Cunard 
lines are preparing to - build 00,000-ton ships which 
will equal tne ill-fated “Titanic” in size, being 


Bow View of the “Europa,” Taken from the Laun¬ 
ching Stand Just Before the New German Linei 
Slipped Down the Ways 

war to make a bid for the Atlantic de-luxe passei 
ger business, but fell into the hands of the allie 
The two new liners recently launched are ex pec 
ed to cross the Atlantic in tour days. 

Popular Mechanics 


Spray Tank on Motorcycle Helps Kill Mosquitoi 

Motorcycles have been enlisted in the t warfe 
against mosquitoes in suburbs of Chicago., 
thirty-flve-gallon tank of an acid tar oil is cam 
on the machine and the liquid is sprayed o 1 









An Artist’s Masterpiece of Centuries Ago: Hock 
Carving of a Rhinoceros Recently Found hi Africa 


Russia’* Governing Women 

*’The amazing figure of more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand is given as the number of 
women holding elective office in the local governing 
poviets of towns and village. Very much larger 
is the number of those serving on sub-corntees 
anti commissions of local governments, participating 
in the work of health, taxation, social insurance, 
libraries, schools. From t year to year the number 
or women in more responsible posts increases ; they 
are presidents of village Soviets, members of 
ai??! 1 - executive committees, delegates to the 
All-Union Congress, and even members of the 


The Women Workers have their magazine 
Its name, appropriately, is Kabotnitm —"The Woman 
Worker”—and here we see one of its title-pages 

standing government of the Soviet Union, the- 
Central Executive Committee.” 
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Spraying a Small Pool from the Anti-Mosquito 
Motorcycle with Its Tank of Tar and Oil 

small pools of water where the insects breed. The 
rider operates the spiny hose without leaving his 
seat and, in a single day, can cover a wide 
territory. 

Popular Mechanics 


Rhinoceros Picture on Rock Shows Dawn of Art 

The picture of a white rhinoceros on basalt rock 
in southern Africa is believed to have been 
carved by an aitist from 25,000 to 50,000 years 
ago and is in excellent preservation. 

Popular Mechanics . 


Gleams of Oriental Color at the Congress 
These are Eastern delegates, who had never made a 
long train journey before. Like their Russian, 
Ukrainian and polyglot sisters, they wore 
officers of local Soviets 
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There were 811 delegates present with fall 
Tote, and 221 with advisory voice, all chosen 
tom preliminary regional congresses of women. 
More than two hundred women took active, part, 
in the discussions with five and ten-minute 
speeches from the platform. The hall was a blaze 
of picturesque colon for, of the delegates only 
about half wore Russians; there were 116 
Ukrainians mid 221 of the miscellaneous nationali¬ 
ties that make up the great variety of the Soviet 
Union. They wore their good clothes to the 
congress, but these were not good clothes of 
European pattern ; they were embroidered peasant 
smocks from the Ukraine, high peaked head 
gear from the East, great white woolen head- 



Iiobotnitsa in a Merry Mood 
Reflecting the spirit of the Soviet women who boast 
that they are better at governing than the men 


•drapes, for instance, marking the Uzbek women. 
The only form of head-gear not visible in the 
entire congress was an ordinary European hat ; 
all wore some form of kerchief or shawl or 
Oriental drapery. The Leningrad delegation proud¬ 
ly proclaimed its unity by appearing in red 
kerchiefs, stamped with the year and an appro¬ 
priate design, the gift of the Leningrad Textile 
Workers to the preliminary regional congress. 


“All Made in Madras i” 

Madras may well be proud of the,above 
aeroplane every part of which was made and 
fitted by the Sri Bam Motor School, mdm md was 
exhibited in the Madras Park Fair Exhibition on 
Dec, 29. Successful flights were given m 
Fair during Christmas week. _ . .. 



A Country-made Aeroplane 


Stamps and Medals for Cairo Faculty of 
Medicine Celebration 

For the Centenary Celebration of the Faculty of 
Medicine, Cairo and the International Congress of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene under the patronage 
of his Majesty King Fouad I (December 15th to 22nd, 
1928) special postage stamps are issued to comme¬ 
morate the Centenary Celebretion and Congress. 
Two types were available, one bearing the figure of 
im-hotep and the second that of the viceroy 



Stamp 


mohammed ali pasha by whose orders the Cairo 
Medical School was established. 

A medal was to be issued to exhibitors. It is oi 













Medallion 


gilded bronze with the figure of LM-HOTEP on 
one face and the name of the Centenary Congress, 
in Arabic and French, on the other. 

By the Courtesy of Luigi M. Molinnri. 


' The Magnificent Goya 

The centenaiy of Goya’s death passed on 
April 1G, 1928. Piero Torroano writes on 

L Illustraxiom Italiana (Mlian) about Goya whose 
self-portrait was published in the Modern Review 
January): 

“His keen instinct made him sense intuitively 
the new problems of light and of movement. He 
proved himself to be a forerunner on the eve of a 
new century. Delacroix, Daumier, Manet, Whistler, 
Sargent are to feel his influence. ‘Where indeed 
are there lines in nature ?’ said he, as the impres¬ 
sionists will say after him. ‘I can see only bodies 
in light and bodies in shadows, planes which 
advance and planes which collapse.’ 

“The pleasures of life appealed to him more 
than painting did. All his art was born as a result 
of his actual experiences of life, the consequences 
of his own activities. His art reflected them and 
accompanied their every step.” 

“He was bom in 1746 from Country Stock.-At 
the age of 19 he fled to Sargossa, where lie studied 
painting*. At Madrid again he threw himself into a 
desperate life of adventure and loves. “ In June, 1771, 
he was awarded the second pme in a painting 
competition sponsored by the Academy of Parma. 
In 1775 he marries Josefa # Bayeu < in Madrid.— 
He painted genre works with a swift and lively 
brush. His broad effects were brilliant, his colors 
bright and harmonious. They were genial improvi¬ 
sations to which a new and enthusiastic feeling 



Episode of the Napoleonic Wars 
The soldiers of Murat shoot the Madrid populace, 
May 3, 1808. Goya indulging in the macabre. 


for reality was added to the suggestion of color. 
It was the Spanish life of his time in so far as its 
most pronounced characteristics and passions were 
concerned. Goya, tho artist, had a predilection for 
bull-flghts and v as has been stated, for women. In 
all these paintings, which formed the most daring 
and subtly malicious part of his art, Goya instilled 
his entire youth. Yet he was already insinuating 
into nis works ^suggestion of ‘gloom, or a breath 
of caricature. Behold the ‘Procession of Saint 
Isidore,’ the ‘Flagellants,’ the ‘Tribunal of the 
Inquisition,’ and Insane Asylum,’ works of a grim 
mind, which have their foundation in part in real 
life, just as those desperate lunatics straggled with 
their own manias.” 

“At this time he freely came to the Spanish 
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The Queen wio ruled all that world 

Goya’s masterpiece —the Family of Carlo IV, who 
sat on the throne of Spain in Napoleonic days.! 


Court, first as the painter of the Chamber, then as 
first painter of King Charles IV. , . 

‘‘The painter, who lived with his subjects 
seized them in the mobility of life. Th 

critic went hand in hand with the observer. Whil 
he painted, he judged. Some one lias well compare 
him to Saint-Simon. - ... ■ . 

“His principal gifts were displayed m hi 
masterpiece, ‘The Family of Charles IV. In th 
center the Queen, the one who ruled all that work 
tall fat an evil, sulky, petulant look, a mixture < 
shrewdness and lasciviousness ; a little to one sid< 
the King, with his air of a good _ fellow, in : whos 
flabbiness one s till glimpses the imprint or his gm 
ancestor, Louis XIV 

“Then followed [for Goya] times of sorrov 
The deafness which had. been ensnaring him to 
years finally enclosed him within a circle o 
silence. The invasion [of Napoleon] came and witl 
it the years of his darkest solitude. He pamtec 
and etched only to curse and to rave. His mocking 
changed to curses.. .The restoration, witr 
Ferdinand VH, dealt the final blow to our painter... 

A widower and broken in spirit, he, too, follow¬ 
ed the path of exile and died there in 1828.” 

Literary Digest. 


PROF. RADHAKRISHNAN’S REPLY 


The Editor, 

The Modern Review. 

*Sir, 

Ever since I came to Calcutta in March, 
1921, my writings have been criticized 
adversely in the pages of your Review on 
several occasions, the first being, as far as 
T remember, in the issue of April 1921, only 
three weeks after I had joined my post in 
the University, and the latest in the current 
number. I have been accused of faulty 
English, ignorance of Bengali, lack of Sanskrit 
learning, imperfect acquaintance with Western 
philosophy and careless and inadequate 
references. I did not feel called upon even 
once to reply to these criticisms; fori 
respect the rights of reviewers to hold any 
opinion they please regarding works which 
are public property. Even when the critics 
adopt the attitude implied by the maxim, 
“would that my enemy wrote a book,” 
I feel it is not for us to complain. Besides, 
perhaps it ought to he a matter of satisfaction 
to* me that ray writings, of whose short¬ 
comings none is more deeply convinced than 
myself, have actually stimulated so much 
criticism and comment in your pages, even 


though my books on Indian Philosophi 
were not received by you for reviev 
according to your own statement in a recen 
issue. 

It is, however, an altogether differen 
thing when statements are made not morel 
challenging one’s intelligence and scholarshi 
but questioning one’s honour and characte 
You will pardon me if I depart from in 
general habit and break my silence for on< 
in view of the extraordinary allegations mac 
by Mr. Jadunath Sinha and published i 
prominently in the January, 1929 numb 
of your Review. 

I am afraid 1 must be working in tl 
matter under certain disadvantages, h 
Sinha’s thesis is not available for n 
He got back the thesis from the Univers 
office immediately after the report was sc 
and it is not therefore available for verifi 
tion at present. The Meerut College Magmi 
in which parts of it are published, is i 
to be had in the local libraries to wh 
I have access. 1 have to proceed,- therefc 
on the data supplied by him in his article 

1-7. In the exposition of the Samkh 
Yoga theory of self-consciousness, I h 
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used Yyasa’s Bkasya , Yacaspati’s Tattva- 
raisaradi and Yijnanabhiksu’s Yogavarttika 
i n Yoga Sutra III. 35. Mr. Sinha complains 
that “tlie author has referred only to those 
commentaries on the Yoga Sutras to which I 
referred in my thesis”; as if one could write 
on this subject without using these works at 
all. I cannot really understand why Mr. 
Sinha should feel that he has a monopoly of 
thorn when every writer on the subject had to 
[ise them. I might as well add that it is not 
only in the section on self-consciousness but 
in several other -places in my chapter on the 
samkhya(see pp. 258,260-1, 265-7,272, 274,279, 
_>85,297-8, 324) and all through my exposition 
>f the Yoga system that these commentaries 
wire been used. I do not really see why 
dr. Sinha is so sure that I owe to him my 
nformation about the existence of these well- 
now n works or their importance for this subject. 

But it is really going a bit too far to 
uggest that T tried to “pass them off' as my 
wn, when, as a matter of fact, these views 
re explicitly attributed to Vyasa, Vacaspati 
rid Yijnanabhiksu. 

Again. Mr. Sinha seems to believe that I 
ave used his translations of the extracts he 
as set forth without expressing my gratitude 
> him. Let me explain at once that, in all 
hose passages which are not put in quotation 
larks, I do not try to give the exact tra,il¬ 
lations but only expound the significance of 
io texts referring the interested reader to the 
ruirces. My usual method is that, when I 
ive the translations, I adopt the standard 
nes where available, making slight changes 
ere and there where I think necessary and 
here there are no authoritative translations 
take the greatest care to bring out the 
ense of the texts. So in the <ase in question, 

‘ I depended on the translations, I do not 
t‘0 wtiy Mr. Sinha thinks that I should have 
ejected the standard ones in favour of his 
npublished attempts, when, as a matter of 
ict, we have English taansiations of Yyasa 
nd Yacaspati in both the Harvard Oriental 
'tries and the Sacred Booh' of the Hindm 
eries, which I have mentioned under ‘Refer¬ 
ees’ on p. 373. 

I see from the account in the Modern 
leview that Mr. Sinha has selected his seven 
x tracts from three different pages of his 
rticle, pp. 94, 95 and 96. Apparently he has 
rought together the textual matter where 
semblances are bound to be striking, leaving 
nt the comments for which alone even the 
ttst of us can claim originality, if any. 

27—8 


The whole page in my book is devoted to 
a discussion of the theory of self conscious¬ 
ness. The first paragraph begins wiih the 
sentences “Evon if purusa is fcnowable, it is 
because purusa is reflected iu buddhi. The 
eye cannot see itself except as it is reflected 
in a mirror” and concludes with the statement 
that “buddhi changes according to the objects 
offered to it.” The second paragraph opens 
with the statement that “the notion of self 
is due to the reflection of the self in buddhi”, 
and this view is strengthened by the first 
passage in question “the purusa can know 
itself only through its reflection in the buddhi 
modified into the form of the object,” an idea 
which is set forth by Keith in these words: 
“When the spirit reflects itself in the inner 
organ, it brings its reflex to conscious 
knowledge” ( Samkhya , p. 107.) Obviously the 
the key words are pa rum , sattvam, prati - 
himha and parinumn I use the word purusa’ 
itself in the English rendering, as the word 
self is ambiguous and may sta. d for either the 
purusa or th- jjiva (ego), while Mr. Sinha uses 
‘self’ for purusa. For sattvam Mr. Sinha uses ‘mind’ 
and and I use ‘buddhi’ itself, on the uthority 
of the commentators (Yyasa : buddhisattvam ; 
Yijnanabhiksu Sattvadhikyat sattvam buddhi. 
Others use other words, thought-stuff (Dasgupta: 
Indian Philosophy , p. 242); thinking substance 
(Woods : Yoga System . p, 6) : objective essence 
(Rama Prasada : Yoga Sutras , p. 228) and I 
felt it was best to lea*e the Sanskrit word 
untranslated. Parinama and pratibimba are 
usually translated by modification and reflec¬ 
tion and it would be difficult to find other 
words for them, even if one wanted any. 

2. I am stating Yacaspati s view. Here 
again I leave ‘buddhisattvam’ practically 
untranslated while Mr. Sinha renders it into 
“the pure intelligence-stuff of the mind” ; 
Samyama is translated by both of us as con¬ 
centration. “Woods uses constraint’, Sris 
Chandra Yasu ‘concentration, meditation and 
contemplative trance’ (Yoga Sutra S. B. H., 
p. ix) while Rama Prasad uses the Sanskrit 
word in the English translation as well. 

3. I am thankful to Mr. Sinha for admi¬ 
tting that “in actual wording there is not a 
great similarity in these two parallel 
passages.” 

4. Here Mr. Sinha is translating Yyasa: 
“na ca purusapratyayena buddhisattvatraana 
puruso drsyate : purusa eva tarn pratyayam 
svatmavalambanam pasyati.” In the first 
place, I do not use ‘mind’ for buddhi and 
‘intelligence-stuff of the mind’ for buddhi 
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sattva. Secondly, the clause ‘as the mind is 
unconscious 1 is omitted in mine. Mr. Sinha 
is mixing up Vyasa and Vijnanabhiksu in 
his translation. It is Vijnanabhiksu and not 
Vvasa who says : purusakarapratyayena 
buddhisattvadharmena puruso na drsyate 
tasya jadatvat — Togavarttika, iii. 35. Mine 
is a more faithful rendering of the passage 
quoted. 

5-7 state Vijnanabhiksu’s view on the 
matter. No. 5 gives his view in his own 
words. In 6 & 7 I do not state the objection 
of karmakartrvirodha which is interpreted as 
svasmin svasambandhanupapatti but I give 
the answer of the essential self-luminosity of 
the self and the distinction between the 
subject self and the object self. Mr. Sinha 
repeats in detail both the objection and the 
answer. In actual phraseology there is some 
agreement due to the identity of the texts 
considered but the differences throughout my 
renderings are striking enough to indicate to 
the careful reader that they are based on the 
texts. 

Regarding passage No 8, Mr. Sinha urges 
that he is giving in it his own interpretation, 
while half the passage is devoted to a quota¬ 
tion from Sastradipiko arid its translation. He 
complains that “the author does not give any 
reference here.” As a matter of fact, his 
Modern Review version gives the reference as 
“Shastradipika, p.482, ch. S.S.” The Chow- 
kamba edition of Sastradipika, to which refer¬ 
ence is made, has only 474 pages and page 
482 of it is non-existent. My whole page is 
devoted to a development ef Partbasarathi’s 
view and the footnote gives the reference to 
“pp. 344 if’. The text which Mr. Sinha quotes 
and I use is found on p. 349 and not p.482. 
His reference is thus incorrect so far as the 
Chowkamba edition is concerned. Again, the 
opinion that the self is not manifested in 
every cognitive act but is apprehended only 
through the act of self-consciousness (ahain- 
pratyaya) is a view attributed to Kumarila by 
his followers, notably Parthasarathi (see Srw- 
tmdipilm , p.101) and it is not accepted by all 
that Kumarila actually held it* ; for he says 
that the self is a light which illumines itself.f 
I need not enter into a discussion of this 
problem here. But in view of it, I attributed 
the opinion not to Kumarila but “to the 

* See Keith: Karma Mimamsa. p. 71; 
P. Sastri : Introduction to the Ptirm Mrmamm 
pp. 91 ff. . . 

t Atmanaiva prakasyoyam atma jyotir itintam 

(Slokamrttika : Atrhavada.vevse 142). 


followers of Kumarila” while Mr, Sinha holds 
that it is the view of ‘Bhatta Mimamsaka' 
which is his designation for Kumarila. Thai 
self-consciousness marks a higher degree ol 
conscious life than the mere consciousness o: 
the object is a criticism with which even s 
beginner in epistemology is familiar and! 
have referred to it in more than one place 
My presentation of it is different from Mi 
Sinha’s not only onp.411, but on pp. 398-399 

“Prabliakara’s view that, in every act of knowledge 
the object, the subject, and the knowledge of th 
object aro manifested, is not in conformity wit 
the evidence of psychology. When we know a 
object, there is no need whatever that the eontei 
of knowledge should at the same time include 
reference to myself. Unless the individual is in 
sophisticated mood, the probability is that it wi 
not include the reference to self. Prabhakai 
mistakes the evidence of later reflection for that < 
perception. When one thinks of his knowledge 
an object, subject and object are present in tli 
thought. We cannot think of a thing as know 
without reference to the correlative knower. B 
there is no reason why one should not think 
things without thinking of them as known. The a 
of reflection, which represents a higher stage 
thought than the mere observation of objects, te 
us about the implications of knowledge. Prabhaka 
believes that we cannot know without knowi 
that we know. He does not seem to admit t 
distinction between M know’ and ‘I know tl 
I know.’ ” 

We next come to a batch of statemer 
from Sridhara’s Nyaya-kandali and Prabh 
candra’s Prameyakamalamartmidn. Mr. Binlu 
translations of the extracts from these wot 
which are reproduced in the Modern Retm 
have not evidently been published anywhere e 
before now. I have not seen the whole of 3 
Sinha’s thesis and cannot say at this distar 
of time whether the part, on which I repori 
five years back, did or did not contain tin 
passages. You, Bir, as a responsible edi 
thoroughly familiar with the high standa: 
of journalistic ethics and etiquette, I d 
say, must have satisfied yourself that 
translations set forth in the Modern Rem 
were made by Mr. Sinha himself and expres 
in exactly the same form in that pari 
the thesis examined by me, and that 
alterations, slight or serious, verbal 
material, were made in them in the last 
years, not, at any rate, after the publics 
of my second volume nearly two years j 
Any way I shall deal briefly with these \ 
tions where I am supposed to have depen 
upon the unpublished portion of Mr. Bin 
thesis, a view for which the only autho 
happens to be Mr. Sinha’s statement. 



PROF. RADHAKRISHNAN’S REPLY 21J 


1 am surprised to find that Mr. Sinha’s 
mdering of the passages of Nyaya-kandah\ 

:> which I am said to be indebted for my 
ccoiint, is almost a verbatim reproduction of 
)r. Gonganath Jha’s English translation of 

PARALLEL 

Di\ Jha’s English Translation 

4. After the cognition has been produced, 
lore is produced in the object a peculiar condition 
nown as ‘ eognisedness ’ just as the action of 
joking produces, in the rice, the condition of 
lokedness .•* Theresia not much in tliis theory. 

:i the case of rice, we distinctly perceive its 
iokedness in its being changed from tandula 
incooked rice) to odana (cooked rice) ; but in 
le case of the object in question we do not 
Tceive any such eognisedness. 

5. Then again, just as when the object is 
jgnised, there is produced eognisedness in it, so 
i the same manner when this eognisedness is 
down, there would be a eognisedness produced 
i that eognisedness also and so on ad infinitum. 

G. Tf eognisedness be regarded as self-luminous 
n order ‘to avoid this regressus ad infinitum ) 
ion, why should you object to this self-luminosity 
elf-cognisability) in the cognition itself ? 

7. Though, as a matter of fact, the object has 
i existence extending over all three periods of 
me, past, present and future, yet when it is 
giiised it is cognised as belonging to the present. 

8. And the condition of the object determined 
v the present time is what constitutes its 
ignisedness ; and this being an effect of the 
ignition, serves as the ‘mark’ for an inference 
l cognition. 

.9. But there is not much to recommend in 
lis theory either. Because what the ‘condition of 
ie object determined by the present time’ means 
its condition qualified by that time ; and this 
'longs to the object by its very nature ; and by 
ignition this condition is not produced, but only 
town. 


this work (published by E. J. Lazarus 
& Co., Bennies, 1916), I give below I)r. 
Jha’s translation (pp. 213—4) and Mr. Sinha’s 
Modern Review version (pp. 102—3), with 
regard to a few instances. 

PASSAGES 

Mr. Sinha’s version as given in the Modern 
Review, January 1929 

4. The Bhatta argues that after the cognition 
is produced, there is produced in the object a 
peculiar condition known, as eognisedness or 
apprehended ness (jnatata), just; as the action of 
cooking produces in rice the condition of eooked- 
ness. But this is a false analogy. In the case,of 
rice we distinctly perceive cookedness in the rice 
in its being changed from tandula (uncooked rice) 
to odana (cooked rice) ; but in the case of the 
object in question, we do not perceive any such 
cognised n ess. 

5. Then again, just as when an object .is 
cognised, there is produced in it a peculiar 
property called eognisedness , so when this eog¬ 
nisedness is known, there would be a eognisedness 
produced in that eognisedness also and so on 
ad infinitum. 

6. If eognisedness be regarded as self- 
luminous, in order to avoid this regressus ad 
infinitum , then why should you not admit the 
self-luminosity or selt-eognisabilily of the cognition 
itself ? 

7. It may be argued tliat an object has 
existence extending over the past, the present and. 
the future ; but when it is cognised, it is cognised 
as belonging to the present. 

8. And eognisedness is nothing but the 
condition of the object determined by the present 
time and this being an effect of the cognition is 
the ‘mark’ for the inference of the cognition. 


9. But this argument is unsound, because by 
‘the condition of the object determined by the 
present time’ we mean its condition qualified by 
that time : and this belongs to the object by its 
very nature ; and by cognition, this condition is 
not" produced, but only known. 


Mr. Sinha’s surprise must be very much 
miter when he discovers that the translation 
f the passages from Nyaya-kandaH for which 
io claims originality, is anticipated not so 
luch by me as by Dr. Ganganath Jha as 
arly as 1915. I do not want to imitate 
Jr. Sinha by charging him with plagiarism’. 
Jo has an opportunity of revising his thesis 
’ecause it is yet unpublished. 

Mr. Sinha says that u nono of these 
entences (from my book) like mine is a 
Jose translation of any Sanskrit passage 
n Nyaya-kandali”. No wonder. His next 
<>mplaint is that I have not referred to 


Tarkabhasa , to which he refers. If any infer¬ 
ence is possible from this, it is the exact 
opposite of Mr. Sinha’s suggestion. The views 
set forth in 1, 2 & 3 are not materially 
different from those of 7, 8 k 9 from 
Nyaya-kandali, the earlier work. Mr. Sinha’s 
next point is my reference to pp. 96-98 of 
Nyaya-kandali. While in the first case I am 
blamed for omitting Mr. Sinha’s correct 
reference, here I am charged with repeating 
his incorrect reference. Anything will do to 
prove a case ! Sridhara’s Commentary on VI. 
56 which deals with this topic actually runs 
from p. 96 to p. 98 in Dvivedin’s edition 
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(Viziauagram Sanskrit series), though the argu¬ 
ment last adduced from it occurs on p.97. 
Mr. Sinha complains that “only that Sanskrit 
passage which 1 quoted from Nyaya-kandali 
in passage (10) has found its place in the 
book of the author and no other passage has 
attracted his notice;” May I point out that 
the book is used throughout my third 
chapter and Sanskrit quotations from it are 
found not only in the context referred to, 
but in other places as well ; I may give two 
instances here : 

190 n 2. Asaririnam atmanam na visaya- 
vabodhah. 

Nyaya-kamhdi, p. 57. 

222 n (>. Bhutanam anabhidrohasamkalpah. 

Ibid., p. 275. 

I hope Mr. Sinha will not say that ail 
the Sanskrit quotations 1 have given in niv 
book are rontained in the unpublished part 
of his thesis. At this rate all that l have 
ever written might be contained in the 
unpublished writings of any other person. 

When 1 state the .source of Nyaya-kaiukdi 
and when my account of a particular passage 
in it differs, on Mr. Sin ha's own admission, 
from his ‘original* translation taken almost 
verbatim from Dr. Jha’s version, which I 
mention in the bibliography at the end of 
the thud chapter. 1 do not see where exactly 
my “unacknowledged borrowing” from Mr. 
Sinha’s translation comes in. 

We come last to Pramcyalmmalaniartiinda , 
where the charge is repeated that my account 
of Prabhacandra’s criticism is based on 
parts of Mr. Sinha’s unpublished thesis. 
There is not one passage in my version 
which may be regarded as identical with Mr. 
Sinha',s. He is aware of this and so writes : 
“None of his sentences like mine is a literal 
translation of a Sanskrit passage from 
Prameyahamalamartanda.’' “The author 
has not followed the book closely in his 
book” “In my thesis 1 closely followed the 
book and gave the translation of many 
important Sanskrit passage's.” “This is the gist 
■ of” “a beautiful summary of a corresponding 
passage” or “a beautiful specimen of 
paraphrasing and summarizing.” He has taken 
the pains to invert the order of arguments 
in two or three places.” I do not know 
whether the sentences in Mr. Sinha’s account 
are taken from the same context or different 
ones but whatever it may be, when he admits 
that the phraseology is different, the develop¬ 
ment of the argument is different and that 


my account is a brief resume while Mr. 
Sinha’s is a literal translation, it is difficult to 
know why he believes that my account; is based 
not so much on the text as on his extracts 
from it. When two or more writers are using 
the same texts, there is bound to be similarity 
in significance and much agreement in phras¬ 
eology, if the writers are faithful to the 

sources. 1 need not tell Mr. Sinha thal 

the translations of, say, the Upanishads 

by Max Muller, Hume, Mead etc. resemble 
one another not only in matter but in form 
and it would be foolish certainly to rusl: 
from this resemblance to a charge of plagi¬ 
arism. I am unable to understand Mr 

Sinha’s accusations, even assuming that thest 
extrarts were found in that part of hk 
unpublished thesis which I looked into 
in exactly the same form five years back a: 
they are said to be to-day. There are uthe 
contexts in my book where Prameyahmnala 
martamla is used and I hope it will not b< 
said that those also are due to Mr. Sinha. 

If everybody who uses a few extracts fron 
the texts believes that every other person win 
follows him is indebted to him in a special sense 
theu the difficulty of writing on Indian 'Philosophy 
great as it is, will become practically insur¬ 
mountable. It was certainly easy for mo t( 
have loaded my book with Sanskrit texts am 
made a display of all the apparatus of learn 
ing. If instead of giving chapter and versi 
for my expositions and criticisms I had actu 
ally reproduced the orginal texts in th 
footnotes or in an Appendix, Mr. Sinh, 
would not have thought that I was indebted 
to him for my account. And such a plai 
would perhaps have added to my reputatioi 
as a scholar but it would certainly liavi 
taken away from the value of my book t.< 
the reader. Rightly or wrong! v I still fee 
that pouring one’s note-books into th 
printed text would fatigue the reader an< 
make it less effective than it would be if a’ 
the reading and the thinking were fuse 
into an intelligible narrative. 

It occurs to me that it is a perilous enter 
prise to lecture to students on a subjec 
about which you propose to publish a wor 
later. During the time my second volum 
was in preparation, I had often lectured to th 
classes on many of the topics discussed i 
it including the Bamkhya theory of self-corn 
ciousness and the Miinamsa theory of knowledg 
It is not at all impossible that some of tfc 
material contained in it might have foun 
currency before the publication of the wor 



A PHILOSOPHICAL WHITER ACCUSED OF PLAGIARISM 


In the last 12 months or so, I have used in my 
classes as well as public addresses again and 
again many of the ideas and sentences which 
are contained in a small book which will be 
published in a month or two in Kegan Paul’s 
To-day and Tomorrow Series. It will be 
a serious thing if scraps picked up at random 
from these talks are used against me when 
the book is published. 

In our unfortunate land self-praise is subtly 
sought by the dispraise of others. I hope 
our younger men at least will grow out of 
this weakness. Even if we have to criticize 
others, it is possible to do so with courtesy 
and restraint. Mr. Sin ha need not be 
alarmed if he finds that others also use the 
Sanskrit classics which he happens or propo¬ 
ses to use. They are not the private 
possessions < f any one author. The 
value of a philosophical work depends not 
so much on the extracts we use as on the 
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interpretative exposition and critical evalua¬ 
tion where the individuality of the writers 
comes out. 

I am very sorry to have been dragged in¬ 
to this kind of controversy but believe me, 
Mr. Editor, when I say that I have done so 
completely against my will. I only hope 
that I have said nothing unfair or unkind to 
any one in this communication. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

S. Radhakrishnan 

P. S. The MS. of my second volume was 
actually sent to the publishers in 1924 as 
for as I remember, and the delay in printing 
was caused by the absence of Professor 
Muirhead in America. The Preface was 
signed after the final.proofs and the Index 
were sent to them and this was in December, 
1926. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL WRITER ACCUSED OP PLAGIARISM 

11 . 


To 

The Editor, 

The Modern Review. 


Dear Sir, 

l shall he very much obliged if you will 
kindly publish the following in your esteemed 
journal. 

In continuation of my letter published 
in the Modern Review , January, 1929, I 
append below a few more extracts from the 
published and unpublished portions of mv 


thesis for Preinch and Roy chan d Studentship 
(1922-1923), which have been quoted almost 
verbatim by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan without 
acknowledgement in bis Indian Philosophy , 
Yol. II., (1927.) Many of these extracts have 
been incorporated in the main body of bis 
book and printed in bold type. 

Meerut College, Meerut, Yours faithfully, 

January lf>, 1929 Jadunath Sin ha 


PARALLEL PASSAGES 


Extracts from my thesis submitted to the 
Calcutta University for P. R. 8. in 1922 and 1923, 
and examined by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : 

. (I) 1. “But though there is always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the self in every act of 
‘Munition, there is not always a direct and imme¬ 
diate knowledge of the not-self or an external 
object. 

.2. An object is not directly presented to con¬ 
sciousness in recollection and inference. 

3. Though in indirect knowledge its object is 
not directly presented to consciousness, yet the 
indirect, knowledge itself is directly presented to 
consciousness.” 

. (Published in the Meerut College Magnum, 
January, 1924, Perception of the Self p. 92.) 


Extracts from Dr. S. RadhakrishnanS Indian 
Philosophy , Vol II, published in 1927 (the preface 
being dated December, 1926). 

(I) 1. “While there is always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of self in every ( act of 
cognition, there is not always a direct and immedi¬ 
ate knowledge of the not-self or the object. 

2. In recollection and inference the object is not 
directly presented to consciousness. 

3. Though in indirect knowledge the object is 
not directly presented to consciousness, yet the 
indirect knowledge itself is directly presented to 
consciousness.” (In hold type, p. 395). 

[ None of the above sentences is a translation 
of any Sanskrit passage. The whole extract is my 
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(II) 4. “Both in recollection and in recognition 
it is the object of recollection and recognition that 
appears in consciousness, and not their subject,.— 
a It is the self-apprehended as an object of 
previous perception that is re~pre$mtcd to con¬ 
sciousness as the object of present recollection and 
recognition. 

0. It in the recognition of the self ; the self is 
not known as the object of recognition, then the act 
of recognition would he- object-less. But there can 
he no consciousness without an object. 

7. Hence—the self must be regarded as an 
object of self-comctousmss.” 

(Published in the Meerut College Magazine, 
January, 1924, Perception of the Self p. 90). 


(Ill) 8. ‘If substantiality constitutes the object 
ot consciousness, then the self can never be the 
subject or knower ; for the self is as much a sub¬ 
stance as a jar.-* 


own interpretation of Prabhakaras doctrine as 
elaborated in PrakaranapabdkH onp. 56, (ch. S. Si. 
The author does not give any reference here,] 

(II) 4. “In the phenomena of recognition and 
recollection the object appears m consciousness and 
not the subject 

5. It is the self apprehended as the object of 
perception that is represented in consciousness as 
tlw object of present recollection and recognition. 

6. If, in the recognition of the self, . the self 
were not an object, then the act would be object-less, 
but there can be no consciousness without an object, 

7. So the seif must be regarded as the object of 
self-consciousness.” (In bold type, p. 411), 

[None of these sentences is a translation of 
any Sanskrit passage. The whole extract is mi/ 
own interpretation of Kumarila’s doctrine; and it 
has been quoted almost verbatim by the author 
without acknowledgment. The last paragraph on 

L 411 has already been shown to be borrowed 
m my thesis published in the Meerut College 
Magazine, January, 1924, (Vide The Modern Review 
January, 1929, p. 101). So, practically the whole 
page has been bodily taken from my thesis]. 

(Ill) 8. “If substantiality constitutes the object 
of consciousness, then the self cannot be the subject 
or the knower, since it is as much a substance as 
a jar is. 


9. It, may be urged that the pure form of 
transcendental consciousness is the subject or 
knower, and when it is empirically modified,—it 
becomes the object of consciousness. ( ft 

STPIflT *TMT SrnjcTT mft^T NyTiyamanjari ).Thus 

we may distinguish three factors : (i) a pure subject 
(W STTSUT ), (ii) a pure object ), 

and (iii) the subject as modified by the object 


(Published in the Meerut College Magazine 
January, 1924, Perception of the Self pp. 83-84) 


(IV) 10. “An act of knowledge-, has an agent 
or subject of knowledge or knower (jnTilM), an 
object of knowledge ( jmya ), an instrument of 
knowledge or instrumental cognition (karanmndna), 
and a result of knowledge viz., apprehendedness 
(jnatata) m the object. 

11. According to the Bhatta Mlmamsafa, a 
cognition cannot be perceived, but is inferred from 
the result of cognition viz., cognisedness {jnatata), 
or manifestness ( prakatya) in the object. 

12. A cognition is inferred from the relation 
between the subject or knower and the object 
known, which is apprehended by internal percep¬ 
tion. 


9. _ If Kumarila urges that the pure form of 
consciousness is the subject, while the same 
consciousness empirically modified is the object* 
then we seem to have three types, viz., conscious¬ 
ness of an object in itself (suddhavisayagrahanam)* 
pure subject (suddhajnatrta) and the subject modified 
by an object like a jar (ghatavacohinnajnatrta).’’ 
(In bold type, p. 413). 

[Nope of these sentences is a translation of any 
Sanskrit passage. The whole extract is mtf 
exposition of a passage in Nyagamanjan, p. 43(). 
The author does not give any reference for the first 
sentence, since he has not found it in my 
thesis. And ^ for the second sentence he has 
referred to Nyftyamanjari without referring to its 
page just as I have done in my thesis ]. 


. (IV) 10. “An act of knowledge has four elements 
in it; 1. the knower (jnata); 2. the object of 

knowledge (jneya); 3. the instrument of knowledge 
(jnanakarana); and 4. the result of knowledge, or 
the cognisedness of the object (jfiatata). 

11. According to Kumarila, a cognition is not 
directly perceived, but is inferred from the cognised¬ 
ness (jnatata, prakatya) of the object produced by 
the cognition. 

12. The cognition is inferred from the relation 
between the knower and the known, which is 
apprehended by internal perception. 


. 13. If there is not an adventitious condition 
intervening between the self and the object, how 
is it possible for the self to be related to the object? 

14. Therefore, from the specific relation between 
the subject and the object involved in knowledge 
we can infer the existence of cognition. 


13. \V ere it, not for this other factor inter¬ 
vening between the knower and the knower, the 
self could not become related to the object. 

14. From the specific relation involved in 
knowledge between the subject and the object the 
existence of cognition is inferred. 
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15. Here consciousness is hypostatized as a 
third term between toe self and the not-self, which 
relates the two to each other. 

16. Even those who hold that all cognitions 
arc selt-luminous (xuwprakasaka) must admit that 
this relation between the self and the not-self, 
which is involved in knowledge, is an object of 
internal perception. 

17. Otherwise, how can we say “the jar is 
cognised by me,” if we do not know the relation 
between'the cognising self and the cognised object, 
and also the relation between the cognition and 
the object of cognition ? 

18. If it is said that cognition or consciousness is 
self-luminous, and the object is manifested by 
consciousness, by*" what is the relation between 
consciousness and its object manifested? 

19. Hence when a cognition is produced, and 
its object is manifested, the relation that is pro¬ 
duced between the two cannot be the object of 
that cognition. 

20. It cannot be argued that at first the cognition 
manifests its object, and then it manifests its 
relation to the object, inasmuch as the cognition is 
momentary. 

21. It cannot be argued that the relation 
between the cognition and its object is self- 
luminous, because there is no proof of the self- 
luminosity of the relation. 

22. Hence the BhStta concludes that the 
relation between tire self and the object which is 
an object of internal perception, proves the 
existence of cognition. 

28. Or the existence of a cognition may be 
proved by the peculiarity (atisaya) produced by the 
cognition in its object. ( WRfifT ^rsrrzftsfhM: 

24. This peculiarity must be admitted even by 
those who hold that the cogniser, the cognised 
object and the cognition are manifested by cons¬ 
ciousness. ( 

)l” (Original Manuscript of my thesis en- 
t itled “Indian Psychology of Perception, Vol II. 
pp. 64-65, submitted to the Calcutta University in 
1923). 


(V) 25. “The visual organ, according to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, is not the eyeball or the pupil of 
the eye; it is the seat ( golaka or adhistham) 
of the visual organ which is of the nature of light 
ifejas) ; and this ray of light goes out of the pupil 
to the object at a distance and comes into direct 
contact with it; thus there is a direct visual 
perception of direction , distant®, and position” 
(Indian Psychology of Perception , Vol. II, 
p. 59.) 

. [This is not a translation of any Sanskrit passage. 
It is my exposition of the Nyaya-Vaisesika view of 
the visual organ. It is an extract from the chapter 
on Perception of Space in my thesis. So the last 


15. Consciousness is here regarded as a sort 
of tertium quid relating the self and not-self. 

16. Even those who hold that all cognitions are 
self-luminous (svaprakasa) admit that the relation 
between the self and the not-self involved in 
knowledge is an object of internal perception. 

17. We cannot say “The jar is cognised by me” 
unless we know the relation between the cognising 
self and the cognised object, as well as the relation 
between the cognition and the object of cognition. 

18. If cognition or consciousness is self-lumi¬ 
nous, and if the object is manifested by conscious¬ 
ness, by what is the relation between consciousness 
and its object manifested V 

19. When a cognition is produced it manifests 
its object, and so- the relation between the two 
cannot be the object of that cognition. 


20. Since the cognition is momentary, we cannot 
say that it first manifests the object and then its 
relation to the object. 


21. Nor can it be said that the relation between 
the cognition and the object is self-luminous, since 
there is no proof of it. 


22. The followers of Rumania accordingly 
contend that the relation between the self and the 
object is an object of internal perception which 
proves the existence of cognition. 

23. The existence of a cognition may be proved 
by the peculiarity (atisaya) produced by the cogni¬ 
tion in its object. Arthagato va jnariajany o*tisayah 
kalpayati jnanam. 


24. This peculiarity must be admitted even by 
those who hold that the cogniser, the cognised 
object and the cognition are manifested by conscious¬ 
ness (tritayaprati bhasavadi hhip). ’ 5 

(In bold type, pp. 400-401). 

(This long extract from the main body of Indian 
Philosophy . Vol. 11, lias been taken almost verbatim 
from the chapter on Perception of Cognition of 
my thesis, which has already been shown to be 
bodily incorporated into this book along with its 
wrong references, 

(Vide The Modern Beincw, January, 1929, 
pp. 102-107); The author has taken the major 
portion of his interpretation of Prabhakara and 
Kumarila’s theory of knowledge from my thesis.] 

(V) .25. “The Naiyayika argues that the visual 
organ is not the eye-ball or the pupil of the eye. 
which is only the seat (adhisthana) of the visual 
organ, which is of the nature* of light (tejas), and 
the ray of light goes out of the pupil to the 
object at a distance and comes into direct contact 
withit. That is why we have a direct risiml 
perception of direction , distance and position ” 
(Italics tmmh (In small type, p. 55.) 

1 This has been borrowed from the correspond¬ 
ing jiassage tn my thesis. The author does not 
give any reference here. And he cannot resist the 
temptation of referring to the perception of space 
also in this connection in the last sentence, though 
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part of the sentence refers to the visual perception it JS not necessary; m his general treatment of the 
of direction, distance and position, which has been nature of sensc-objoct-contactj 
elaborated later on.] 

(VI) 26. “The Buddhists offer the following (VI) 26. “The Buddhist logician objects to the 
criticism to the Nyaya-VaiSesika theory: The Nyaya view on the following grninds: Tim visual 
visual Qipm is nothing but the pupil of the eye organ is the pupil of the eye through which we 
through which we see the visml objects. Now, the seethe objects, and the pupil cannot go out of 
pupil never goes out of itself to the object, and thus itself and come into contact with the object at a 
can never come into direct contact with the object,... distance, [The next two sentences in the book 

are summaries of the corresponding passages in 
my thesis.] 


27. The eye cannot go out to its object, 
for if it could go out to its object , it would never 
be able to apprehend objects hidden behind glass, 
mica etc. 

28. [The eye can never directly apprehend the 
position, distance, and direction of its object,] 

The-visual perceptions of these spatial characters 
are not direct but acquired” (Indian Psychology of 
Perception . Vol, II, chapter on Perception of Space , 
pp. 59-60). 

The last sentence of the above passage interprets 
the Buddhist theory of the visual perception of 
space as implied in the doctrine of ApcTipyalari. 
This is my own interpretation of the Buddhist 
theory. [ have explained it more clearly later on. 
I have pointed out that the advocates of the doc¬ 
trine of PrTrpyaMri may be regarded as nativists 
with regard to the origin of the idea of space, 
while the advocates of the opposite view may be 
regarded as exponents of the genetic theory, 

(VTD 29. “IJdayana offers the following criticism 
to the Buddhist theory - in his KiranTwali, 

30. What apprehends or manifests an object 
must come into direct contact with the object. 

31. A lamp manifests an object, only because 
the light comes into direct contact with the 
object. 

32. The visual organ is of the nature of light, 
and hence the ray of light goes out of the pupil 
to the object. 

33. The light—issues out of the pupil, and 
spreads out and thus can cover a vast object, and 
hence the field of vision is not eo-extensive with 
the eye-ball or the pupil of the eye. 

34. There must he some difference in the 
moments of time required in the apprehension of 
the two (near and distant) objects, though it is not 
distinctly felt by us. 

35. [Light is an extremely light substance;] 
and consequently, its motion is inconceivably 
swift; so even the distant moon is seen just on 
opening the eyes. 


27. The eye cannot go out to its object, since 
then it would not be able to apprehend objects 
behind glass, mica and the like. 

28. The visual perception of distance and 
direction is not, direct but acquired (Italics mine). 
(In small type, p. 5t>). 

[The last sentence of this passage interprets the 
Buddhist theory of visual perception of space. Why 
does the author introduce the theory of space- 
perception here? On what grounds does he attri¬ 
bute the theory of acquired visual perception of 
distance and direction to the Buddhists ? What 
does he mean by acquired perception here ? Does 
he take the term in its technical sense in modem 
psychology? Why does ho make a hazardous 
statement without giving any reasons ? Tire obvious 
reason is that lie has simply borrowed the whole 
passage from my thesis without any discrimination. 
The author does not give any reference here, since 
there is no reference in my thesis. | 

(YII) 29. ‘Tdayana in his Kiranara/i attempts 
to answer these objections. 

30. Whatever apprehends or manifests an object 
must conic into contact with it, 

31. A lamp illuminates an object with which it 
comes into contact. 


32. So also the visual organ, which is of the 
nature of light, goes out of the pupil to reach the 
object. 

33. The light issuing out of the pupil spends out 
and covers the object and it. becomes co-ex tensive 
with the field of vision. 


34. There is a difference m the time intervals 
required in the apprehension of near and distant 
objects, though it is not felt by us. 

35. The distant moon is seen on opening the 
eye, since the motion of tight is inconceivably 
swift. 


36. Some hold that the light of the visual 36. The suggestion that the light of the eye 

organ, issuing out of the pupil, becomes blended issuing out of the pupil becomes blended with the 
with the external light-, and thus can come into external light and comes into contact with near 
contact with far and near objects simultaneously-- and distant objects simultaneously is set aside on 
If (so), then it would be able to apprehend those the ground that on such a theory we must be able 
objects which are hidden from our view e. g., to apprehend objects hidden from our view, even 
those objects which are behind our back. those at our back. 

37. Glass, mica etc,, are transparent by their 37. Glass, mica and the like are transparent 

very nature: and hence they cannot obstruct the in nature, and so do not obstruct tho passage ol 
passage of light.” . , light” (In small type p. 56). 

(Indian Psychology of Perception, Yol. II, chapter [None of these sentences like mine is a literal 
on Perception of Space , pp. 60-61). translation of any Sanskrit passage. But stil 
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(VIII) 38. ‘Space must be distinguished as desa 
tflocus) and dik (direction). According to the 
Mimamsaka, both locus and direction are directly 
perceived through the auditory organ, though they 
are perceived as qualifying adjuncts (visesanas) 
«of sounds. 

39. The Mimamsaka holds that the ear-drum 
or tlie auditory organ is prdpyakdri and hence 
produces the perception of a sound, only when it 
actually comes into contact with the sound. 

40. The ear does not go out to its object vi%„ 
the sound which is at a distance, but the sound 
is propagated to the ear-drum through the air- 
molecules. x 

41. [Kumarila offers the following criticism 
do the Buddhist view.] On the Buddhist hypothesis, 
we cannot account for the apprehension of a sound 
by a person near at hand and the non-apprehension 

of a sound by a person far away.Nor can we 

account for the fact that sounds have different 
degrees of intensity ( tlhrmnaridddivyavashn) accord¬ 
ing as they come from greater and greater 
^distances. 

42. If the ear could apprehend a sound even 
from a distance without coming into direct contact 
with the sound, as the Buddhists suppose, then 
all sounds far and near would be simultaneously 
perceived through the ear. 

43. Thus when sounds come into the ear¬ 
drum from different, directions, they come into it 
not as mere sounds, but as coloured by the 
different, directions from which they come. 

Therefore, just as sounds are directly perceived 
'through the ear, so also the directions from which 
they borne.*” 

44. But how can distance be perceived through 
the ear ? Sounds coming from a proximate point 
of space are perceived as most intense (tibra) ; 
but their intensity becomes feebler and feebler as 
they come from greater and greater distances.” 

{Indian Psycholoepfof Perception , Vol. II, chapter 
on Perception of Space , pp. 51—58.) 


<JX) 45. “The former (indeterminate perception) is 
an undifferentiated and non-relational mode of 
consciousness devoid of assimilation and discri¬ 
mination, analysis and synthesis, while # the latter 
{determinate perception) is a differentiated and 
relational mode of <x)nsciousness involving assimila¬ 
tion and discrimination, analysis and synthesis. 

46. The formpr is dumb and inarticulate, free 
from verbal images, while the latter is vocal 
and articulate. . .. The former is abstract and 
indeterminate, wMle the latter is concrete and 
^determinate.” 

<Indian Psychology of Perception , Yol. L with 
s&he seal of the Calcutta Univeisiiy, pp. 1—2.) 


r 

4 

f(X) 47 *‘When we perceive a cow, we have 


why is there such a great similarity? There is 
no reference to the pages of KiraytimM here, 
because there is none in my thesis. 

(VIII) 38. “Space is distinguished into dead, or 
locus, and dik, or direction, and both these are 
directly perceived as qualifying adjuncts (viiesapas) 
of sounds. 


39. The auditory organ is prapyakari i e., 
comes into contact with the object, sound. 


40. The oar does not go out to the object, viz., 
sound at a distance, but, the sound is propagated to 
the ear-drum through the air-waves. 

41. This view accounts for the fact that 
persons near at. hand apprehend sounds, while 
those at a distance do not. It also explains the 
different degrees of the intensity of sounds (TXvra- 
mandadivyavastha). 


42. If the ear could apprehend sounds, without 
coming; into direct contact witli them, as the 
Buddhists imagine, then all sounds, far and near, 
would bo simultaneously perceived through the 
ear. 

43. They reach the ear, not as mere sounds, 
but as coloured by the different directions from 
which they spring. So, sounds as well as their 
directions are directly perceived. 

44. Even distance is perceived through the ear, 
since sounds coming from a proximate point are 
more intense (tlvra) than those coming from a 
distance.” 

(In small type, pp. 380-381). 

I The author does not give any reference here. 
Delias quoted the same Sanskrit words as he 
found them in my thesis. But why does he not, 
give any reference V Because there is none in my 
thesis. 1 

(IX) . 45. “It (indeterminate perception) is a 
state of undifferentiated, non-relational consciousness, 
free from the work of assimilation and discrimina¬ 
tion, analysis and synthesis... .Determinate perception 
is a mediate., differentiated, relational mode of 
consciousness involving the results of assimilation 
and discrimination, 

46. It (indeterminate perception) may be 
regarded as dumb and inarticulate and free from 
verbal images... It (determinate perception) is 
articulate, concrete and determinate.” (In bold 
type, n. 60.) 

[This passage like mine is not at all a transla¬ 
tion of any Sanskrit passage. It is an interpreta¬ 
tion of the nature of indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception. But why should it be 
absolutely similar to the corresponding passage 
in my thesis ? ] 

(X) {W “When we perceive a cow, our 
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such a p jreeption as this is a cjw’ *t\: and 
not as 'here is the class-essence of cow in the 
individual cow 1 (ff ). 

48. This clearly shows that, the universal... is 
mot entirely different from the individual. 

40. Then, again, what is meant by inseparable 
connection ? It is the absence of separa¬ 

ble connection ( g-rfaft;). What, again, is separa¬ 
ble connection () ? Does it mean the 
capacity for sepatate or independent movements 
? Or does it mean subsistence in 
different substrata fawrwPl**) ? 

50. In either case, there would bo no relation 
between the composite whole and its component 
parts, because there can be a movement in the 
parts without a movement in the whole, and 
because-the whole and its parts inhere in different 
substrata,—the whole inheres in its part and the parts 
inhere in their component atoms. 

51. Likewise, the universal and the individual 
too have different substrata, because _ the substra¬ 
tum of the universal is the individual, and the 
substrata of the individual are the parts of the 
individual. 

52. Hence Parthasarathi Misra concludes that 
inherence is such a relation between the container 
and the contained, that the latter produces a 

corresponding cognition in the former. 

sTPf I treuBpika ). 

53. The universal inheres in the individual. 
This means that the universal («. <j. gotva) produces 
an apprehension of it in the individual ( govyakti ).” 

(Indian Psychology of Perception , Vol. H, 

chapter on Perception of Jati, pp. 40—41). 


(XI) 54. “To this Yedantist view the Naiyayika 
offers the following criticism : The self is said 
to be of the nature of unconditioned or unmoda- 
lized consciousness. But has anybody ever 
experienced an unconditioned consciousness ? Our 
consciousness is produced by an external organ 
or by the internal organ. 

55.' It may be urged that the self . . . can be 
known by immediate and intuitive consciousness 
But tliis is self-omtradictoiy. 


perception is to the effect‘This is a cow’ 'lyauj 
gauh), and not ‘Here . is the class-essence of 
cow in the individual cow’ (ilia gavi gotvam). 

(48) The universal is not, therefore, different 
from the individual. 

49. The two are said to be inseparable. .Tfie 
absence of t separability (yuiasiddki) means either 
the capacity for separate or independent move¬ 
ments (pfthaggatimittva) or subsistence in- (afferent 
substrata (lylhagasraya-sratjitva) (Italics mine). 


50. In either case, there would be no relation 
between the composite whole and its component 
parts, since there can be a movement in the parts 
without a movement in the whole, and since the 
whole and its parts inhere m different substrata, 
the whole in the parts and the parts in their 
component atoms. 

51. Likewise, the universal and the individual 
have different substrata, since the substratum, 
of the universal is the individual and that of the 
latter the parts composing it. 

52. So Parthasarathi Misra defines inherence- 
as a relation between the container and the 
contained, such that the latter produces a corres¬ 
ponding cognition in the former. "Yena saiftban- 
dhena adheyain adhare svamirupam buddhint 
janayati sa sambandhah samavaya iti.” (Sfostrli- 
dipika). 

53. To say that the universal inheres in the 
individual means that the universal (eowness) 
produces an apprehension of it in the individual 
icowl” (In small type, foot-note, pp. 214—215). 

1 This long extract from the foot-note on pp. 
214—215, Indian Philosophy , Yol. H, is absolutely 
similar to the corresponding portion of my thesis. 
There are the same Sanskrit words ! There is the 
same Sanskrit sentence ! The author has made a 
change only in one place. He has only summarized 
the passage (49), ana in doing so he has committed 
an egregious mistake. k Yutasiddhi ’ does not mean 
'absence of separability and the "absence of 
separability' never means 'the capacity for separate 
or independent movements (pffhoggatimattm) or 
subsistence in different substrata (ptfhagftsraya- 
srayitvay as the author holds. Such an unpardon¬ 
able mistake is the inevitable consequence of 
indiscriminate, unintelligent borrowings from other 
sources.] 

(XI) 54. “The Naiyayika objects to this theory 
on the following grounds: Nobody has- experienced 
pure consciousness, since our empirical consciousness 
is always conditioned by the mind and the 
senses. 

[This is the summary of the corresponding 
passage in my thesis.] 

I 55. To say that it is known; by intuitive 
consciousness (aparoksainana) is self-contradictory.. 
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7>6. It may bo urged that the self is luminous, 
and hence it is known by an immediate and 
intuitive consciousness. If so, then a luminous 
lamp too would manifest itself* to a blind man, 
though unpereeived by him. 

57. If the lamp manifests itself only to him 
by whom it is apprehended, then the self too must 
bo regarded as manifesting itself, only when it is 
apprehended. 

....And as apprehended it must be regarded as an 
object of apprehension or consciousness - It cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as the pure, unmodalized 
or transcendental consciousness. 

(Published in the Meerut College Magazine, 
Perception of the Self January, 1924, pp. 85-86.) 

(XII) 58. “The Bliatta argues that if the self is 
self-luminous, beoamse it is of the nature of conscious¬ 
ness, then why should the mental states of pleasure 
and the like be not regarded as self-luminous ? 

59. Besides, if the self were self-luminous by its 
very nature, then it would never cease to be so, and 
it would manifest itself even in dreamless sleep. 
But in fact, the self is not manifested in deep 
sleep. 

60. The Vedantist urges , that in dreamless 
sleep the self alone is manifested, neither the 
organism, nor sense-organs, nor external objects, 
but in waking consciousness all these are manifested. 

.But this is. contradicted by our experience. On 

waking from sleep we have a consciousness that 
we apprehended nothing during deep sleep. 


56. If it is argued that the self as self-lununous 
is lenown immediately, it may be said that a 
shining lamp is manifested to a bund man though 
unperceived by him. 

57. If the lamp manifests itself only to one 
who apprehends it, then even the self is known 
only when it is apprehended, i e. when,it becomes 
an object of consciousness, and then it ceases to 
be jure and undefiled.” (In small type foot-note, 

[This extract is a summary of the corres¬ 
ponding portion of my thesig. The author does hot 
give any reference here.] 

iXII) 58. Kumarila asks, if the, self as being 
of the nature of consciousness is self-luminous, 
are pleasure and pain to - be regarded as 
self-luminous? 

59. On this view we cannot account for its 
suspension in sleep. [It is the gist of the corres¬ 
ponding passage in my thesis.] 


60. If it is said that- the self alone is mani¬ 
fested in dreamless sleep, but not the body or the 
senses or the objects, which are all manifested in 
waking life, Kumarila denies it on the ground 
that we have a consciousness that we apprehended 
nothing during deep sleep when we awake 
from it. 


61. Hence the self cannot be regarded as self- 
luminous, as the Vedantist holds, but it mus t lie 
regarded as the object of internal perception or 

mf-eonseiomnesii. (I 

Swlnviipikn. pp. 487-490, oh. S. S.) 

-Published in the Meerut College Magazine , 
Perception of the Self January, 1924, pp. 90-91.) 


(XIII) 62. “The .self knows an external object 
through the..." ental modification on which it casts 
its reflection. This is the view of Vachaspatimisra. 
Vijnanabhiksu assumes that the self, casts, its 
reflection on the unconscious mind functioning m a 
particular way, and the mental function which 
takes : in the reflection of the self and assumes its 
form is reflected back on the self, and it is through 
this reflection that the self knows an external 
object.” __ 

(Published in the Meerut College Magazine, 
Perception of the Self January,, 1924, p. 94/ 

[This is my own exposition of the classical 
distinction between (he view of vachasrati and 
'that of Vijnanabhiksu in Sankhya philosophy.] 


61. He contends that the self is aD object of 
internal perception (manasapratyaksagamyam). Sec 
also Sdstradrpikd , pp. 487-490. (In small type, 
foot-note, pp. 481-482). . 

[The above extract is a beautiful specimen of 
paraphrasing and summarizing. There are two 
editions of SnstradipikH (Oh. S. S.). The author 
lias always referred to Sfistradiinm with 
Yuktisneha-prapTirani in his work, ( Vide pp. 376, 
379. 381, 384, 385, 389, 393 etc.). But hens only 
he refers to the other edition of the book with 
Sfistrailipikdprakflsa (Ch. S. S.) to which I have 
referred here. 


(XIII) 62. “While Vacaspati thinks that the self 
knows the object through the mental modification 
on which it casts its reflection, Vijnanabhiksu .holds 
that the mental modification which takes m the 
reflection of the self and assumes its form is 
reflected back on the self, and it is through this 
reflection that the self knows the object.” (In 
small type, foot-note, p. 295.) 

[It is a wonder that such commonplace doctrines 
of the Sankhya philosophy cannot be expressed by 
the world-renowned scholar of Indian Philosophy 
in his own language ! He has had to quote verbatim 
from my thesis. We must note here that Dr. 
Radhaknshnan has inconoorated numerous passages 
from one chapter on Perception of the Self only 
(published in the Meerut College Magazine, January, 
1924), into three chapters of his book and distri¬ 
buted them over as, many as seven pages in 
order to escape detection by me.] 


(XIV) 63. “Dream cognitions are- presentative (XIV) 63. “Dreams arejpresentative m eharaetOT. 
in character. They a re....aroused by external and aroused by external and internal stimuli, tin 
internal stimuli.” ■ „ . bold type, p. 71'. 

(Published in the Meerut College Magazine , 

Dreams, January, 1926, p. 71.) 
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64. “Prasastapada....recognized only three causes 

of dreams, viz,, intensity of subconscious impres¬ 
sions, intra-organie disorders, and adrsta or merit 
and demerit. r” 

(Published in the Meerut College Magazine , 
Dreams , 1926, p. 73.) 

65. “There are certain dreams which are due 
to the suggestive force of spiritualistic agents.” 
{Ibid., p. 71.) 

[1 have here referred to the Buddhist account 
of dreams due to spirit-influence as explained by 
S. Z. Aung in his Introduction to Compendium of 
Philosophy, pp. 48-49. See the Meerut College 
Magazine, January, 1926, p. 73.] 


(XV)-66. “Kanada defines dream-consciousness 
as the consciousness produced by a particular 
conjunction of the self with the central sensory 
or mind in co-operation with the subconscious 
impressions of past experience. (Sanskrit quotation, 
v. s. 9. 2. 6-7.) 

67. Prasastapada defines dream-cognitions as 
internal perceptions through the mind, when all 
the functions of the external sense-organs liave 
ceased. (P. B., V. S. S., p. 183.) 

68. Srldhara clearly points out that dream- 
cognitions -are not mere reproductions of past 
experience...But they are produced entirely through 

the mind (gsffarspw ag; [There is no 

reference here.] 

69. Udayana admits that in the state of dream 
the peripheral organs do not altogether cease to 
operate. [There is elaborate discussion in my 
thesis.] 

70. According to Prabhakara, dream-cognitions 
are really representations or reproductions of past 
experience; but they appear to consciousness as 
direct and immediate sense-presentations, owing 

to the obscuration of memiry ” 

(Published in the Meerut College Magazine, 
Dreams, January, 1926, pp. 74-75.) 


64. “They are produced by the revival of 
subconscious impressions caused by organic 
disturbances as ♦well as past merit and demerit.” 
(In bold type, p. 71). 

[It refers to Prasastapada’s view {Vide Prasasia - 
padabhtisya V. S. S., p. 184). But this sentence, 
is misleading.] 

65. “Prophetic dreams, which even Aristotle’ 
recognized, are said to be due to the influence of 
spirits.” (In bold type, p. 71). 

[The Nyaya-Vaisesika never accounts for pro¬ 
phetic dreams by the influence of spirits as the 
author erroneously holds. 1 have described four 
kinds of dreams in the beginning of my chapter 
on Dreams (Vide the Meerut College Magazine r 
January, 1926, p. 71). So, the author has thought 
that all of them are recognized Iw Nyaya- 
Vaisesika.] 

(XV) 66. “Kanada attributes dreams to the 
conjunction of the self with the central organ* 
manas, aided by the subconscious impressions of 
past experience. (V. S., IX, 2. 6-7). 


67. Prasastapada regards dreams as internal 
perceptions caused by manas, whoa the senses are- 
subdued into sleep and cease to operate. (P. B., p. 
183.) 


68. Srldhara does not look upon dreams as 
mere reproductions of past experience, but holds 
that they are centrally excited Manomltraprabha- 

vam (?) svapnajnanam. [There is no reference 
here also.] 


f 69. Udayana is of a different opinion, and 
thinks that the peripheral organs do not cease to 
function m dream-states. [There is no reference 
here.] 


70. Prabhakara -makes dreams reproductions 
of past experiences, which, owing to obscuration of 
memory (smrfcipramosa), appear to consciousness as 
immediate presentations.” (In small type, pp. 71-72). 

[This is a .summary of the chapter on Dreams 
in my thesis. Dr. Radhakrishnan has similarly 
summarized iny chapters on Recognition {Vide 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. It, pp. 69—70), Acquired 
Perception (p. 69), and Indeterminate and Deter¬ 
minate Perception (pp. 57-61). I have shown in 
these letters that he has taken numerous passages 
from my chapters on Perception of the. Self 
Perception of Space , and Perception of Jati And 
lie lias bodily transplanted the complete chapter on 
Perception of Cognition from my thesis into his 
book. I have given numerous extracts from the 
published portions of ray thesis, which have been 
quoted almost verbatim by him without acknow¬ 
ledgment. So he has borrowed not only my ideas 
but also my language in many places. lie is 
indebted, to me for so much of his specialized 
knowledge! But there is no trace of acknowledg¬ 
ment anywhere in his book. Is the thesis of an 
examinee the property of his examiner ? But I have 
one consolation. He has not only obliged one, but 
also many eminent authors of English works oh 
Indian Philosophy. One cannot imagine the 
magnitude of his plagiarism.] 



THE GARDEN CREEPER 

By SAMYUKTA DEVI 


14 ) 

T was hard to make Shiveswar believe that 
it was against existing social conventions 
to allow Mukti to go about with Jyoti. 
venerable lady had tried her best-to con- 
nce him, but he had behaved with his 
sual obstinacy. Jyoti was the most trust- 
orthy person he knew, and so he did not 
se why his daughter should not go out witli 
im. 

As the young people got down from their 
ir in front of the Elphinstone Picture Palace, 
ukti cried out: “Look, there’s Mrs. Grhose, 
ith Chapala-di and the other children.” 

The young lady, referred to as Chapala-di, v 
or heard them and advanced smilingly, 
iallo, Mukti,” she said, “I have not seen you 
r ages.” Chapala’s mother, too, turned 
•und to have a look at them. The lady was 
lonnous in bulk and had a dark complexion 
id a snub nose, on which was perched a 
lir of spectacles. 

“How do you do Mukti ?” she asked 
itronisingly ; “with whom have you come ?” 
“With Jyoti,” replied Mukti shortly. 

“Oh, your father has not come then ?” 
ic lady asked again, “Very well, you come 
id sit with us.” 

Mukti could not refuse, though she felt 
r from pleased at this arrangement. “Hang 
!” muttered Jyoti, “she will pester me to 
3ath with her endless questions.” 

The party entered the hall. Jyoti manoeuvred 
everly and obtained the seat next 
1 Mukti. Chapala was next to Mukti, on 
iO other side. So everybody felt satisfied, 
foti cast a look around, after he had made 
mself comfortable. He found some of his 
ass-mates in the row in front, and he had 
> doubts whatever that they were talking 
iout him and his beautiful companion. He 
ied to look supremely unconscious of these 
icts, but needless to say, did not succeed 
iu ch¬ 
it was doubtful whether he saw more of 
ie film or of his friends’ faces. The girls, 
o the other hand, were completely immersed 
i the picture and whispered to each other 
xcitedly over the fate of the heroine. 


As the orchestra struck" up the English 
national anthem, all stood up. Before Mrs. 
Chose could make her way out, Jyoti whis- 
pred to Mukti and both disappeared instantly. 

As soon as they were outside, Muktr 
turned to him in surprise. “Why did you 
rush away like that ?” she asked. 

“What else -was there to do ?” he 
answered. “I was bent upon escaping Madame 
Ghose’s clutches. I saw that she was planning 
to ask for a lift. It would have made us 
frightfully late, besides being extremely un¬ 
pleasant. Hallo, is that you, Dhiren ?” 

Dhiren had been trying to pass by un¬ 
noticed. Finding himself discovered, he 
stopped in embarrassment and said: “The 
fellows from our mess came, so they brought 
me along too.” 

“But how do you propose to return ?” 
asked Jyoti. “You won’t get the tram 
now.” 

“Oh, we shall walk,” said Dhiren ; “it is 
not so very far.” 

“Come along,” said Jyoti, “we shall give 
you a lift. It is just on our way.” 

Dhiren began to feel very awkward atr 
this proposal. He had never dreamt of riding 
in the same carriage with Mukti. “Oh, 
please don’t trouble about me,” he said, 
“I shall be all right.” 

“Why not?”, asked Jyoti. “Are you 
feeling shy on account of Mukti ? But you 
know each other,don’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mukti, coming to the 
rescue, “he knows me quite well. Don’t 
you remember, you came to my birthday 
party ? Come along, Dhiren Babu, we shall 
be very pleased if you come.” 

Dhiren had no other option ; so he got 
in after them. Jyoti talked on, all the time, 
and Dhiren answered him, in monosyllables. 
Mukti was feeling a bit uncomfortable at 
Dhiron’s evident embarrassment. “Jyoti is 
a fool,” she thought, “why on earth did he 
drag this fellow in ? I wonder what be 
is thinking of us.” She too remained silent, 
busy with her own thoughts. 

As soon as they had dropped Dhiren at 
the corner of the road, Jyoti turned to 
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Mukti and cried: “Well Mukti, you are a 
very good pupil of Mrs. Ghose, the leader of 
our society. As you have not been properly 
introduced, you did not think fit to speak a 
word to the poor boy.” * 

“Don’t talk like an idiot,” said Mukti, 
now in a temper. “Why did you insist on 
his coming with us ? Haven’t you got a 
grain of sense ? Couldn’t you see that he 
did not at all want to come ? I can guess 
what he will tell his friends.” 

Jyoti began holding forth on the subject 
of feminine narrow-mindedness and love of 
formality. Mukti retaliated by giving her 
candid opinion about masculine idiocy and 
conceit When at last they reached home, 
they had not finished even then. 

Mrs. Ghose had decided to send Chapala 
and one of the boys home in Mukti’s car. 
Mukti’s father was too silly for words. Still 
us Mrs. Ghose was there, she must try to 
preserve social conventions. It would never 
•do to allow a young girl to go alone with a 
boy. But the good lady was mortified to 
find that the Ganguli’s car had vanished 
with its two occupants before she could carry 
out. her plans. She became entremely angry, 
as she had to pay for two taxis. 

The short spring was nearly at an end. 
It was becoming too hot in the metropolis 
and Shiveswar was feeling more and more 
unwell. He was advised to go for a change 
to the hills. Mukti and her father were 
trying to decide between the rival attractions 
of Simla and Darjeeling. 

Jyoti’s examinations were over and so 
were Mukti’s. Both of them were doubtful 
about the results, as their preparations had 
been none too good, due to their being 
together. Each was determined to cast 
the whole blame on the other, if he or she 
happened to get plucked. 

Suddenly, Shiveswar made up his mind. 
“We start for Darjeeling, my dear,” he 
announced to Mukti, at the tea-table. “If 
mother agrees to go, we shall take her along 
too. Otherwise, she will spend the two 
months in her father’s house.” 

“And what about Jyoti ?” asked Mukti, 
with a laugh. “Is he going to be left alone 
in the house ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Shiveswar, “he is 
to take a longer trip than either of us. 
First a sea-voyage, then two or three years 
in England.” 

Both Jyoti and Mukti jumped up at this 
news. Shiveswar had to finish his tea alone, 


his companions being too excited to care 
about it 

“So then, I need not think about the 
results at all,” said jyoti,, as soon as he got 
out of the dining room. “As I am. going to 
England, it does not matter a bit whether I 
pass or fail.” 

“You need not get stuck up so soon,” 
said Mukti. “Even a degree, obtained here, 
will count. Otherwise they will set you to 
learn the alphabet there.” 

Everyone was excited at the news of Jyoti’s 
going abroad. Preparations began and Jyoti 
spent most of his time outside. He was busy 
getting his outfit ready and making his table 
manners perfect. Shiveswar was busy arrang¬ 
ing for his berth and writing to his friends 
in London. Mukti had nothing to get busy 
over, yet she seemed the busiest of all. She 
said she was having some warm dresses made 
for her coming trip to Darjeeling. 

Jyoti had almost ceased to speak to Mukti 
—he had no time to spare. Even if he spoke, 
it was in English, because he was trying 
to become fluent in that language. 

So poor Mukti had to pass the time as 
best as she could. She could not fully under¬ 
stand why she felt so fearfully sick at heart, 
She got angry and thought of returning 
to the boarding house ; only it had closed foi 
the vacation now. The time hung heavy ir 
her hands and there was no friend or com¬ 
panion. Within the week, Jyoti would b< 
gone. Ho had finished all his arrangement; 
and had only to get on board. He bad mon 
leisure now and hovered round Mukt 

frequently in the hope of making amends foi 
past neglect. But it was Mukti’s turn no* 
to get busy over dresses and ignore he 

friend altogether. So whenever Jyoti wa 
seen approaching, Mukti would beeom 

wholly engrossed in pieces of velve 

Kashmere and lady's serge. Jyoti would los 
his temper and go away after a few mimitei 

There were only two days more. Jyoi 
came out of his room in the. evening, ver 
smartly dressed, and was about to pass dow 
the stairs. Mukti happened to be standin 
near, with a piece of sewing in her hand. 

“You look quite a dandy,” she remarked 
“where may Your Highness be going ?” 

‘They are giving me a farewell party i 
Dhiren’s mess this evening,” Jyoti replied. 

“Farewell party !” said Mukti turning u 
her pretty nose. ‘ You seem to have beeom 
a mighty important personage!” 

“I am not important to you, I know tin 
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ell enough/’ Jyoti said, “but others may hold 
fferent views.” With these words, he ran 
)wn the stairs. 

Under ordinary circumstances Mukti 
ould have run after him to utter some 
eee of sarcasm at such a melodramatic 
ierance. But strange to say, she did 
)thing of the sort, only stood there with 
)r face turned pale. 

Jyoti returned late, with a silver-mounted 
me in his . hand. “This is a present, from 
y friends,” he said. “They are real friends, 
ut look at Mukti! Instead of giving me a 
irting gift, she Would like to steal something 
mine, if she could.” 

“Steal something indeed !” said Mukti. “You 
em to think, you possess Aladiu’s treasures, 
would not have your things, if you offered 
em on your bended knees.” 

Jyoti smiled and went off to his own 
om. 

Next morning, Jyoti came and knocked 
Mukti’s door very early. He had a 
dutiful casket of ivory in his hand. “Did 
>u leave this by mistake, in my room ?” 

? asked as soon as Mukti had opened the 
>or. “This seems to be your jewel box.” 

Mukti looked utterly surprised. “My 
vvel box?” she asked. u How many jewels 
) you think I have got, to need a box for 
em ? And even if I possessed a box, 
ly should I leave it in your room ? I 
ive not taken leave of my senses yet. 
pen it and see what’s inside.” 

Jyoti opened it and cried out, “No, the 
X certainly does not belong to you. It 
uld only belong to a handsome young 
ap, like myself.” He went off with the 
sket. 

The time of Jyoti’s departure arrived 
t too soon. He had to get on board in 
e evening, though the steamer would 
tually start the next morning. His luggage 
d been sent to the steamer long ago. 
oti had shut himself up in his room, 
tting dressed. He wanted his appearance 
be flawless. Mukti had finished dressing 
ig ago, and the ear was standing ready 
take them to the wharf. 

After a while, Jyoti came out, dressed, 
ukti was standing at the head of the stairs, 
liting for him. U I thought you were never 
ing to finish,” she said. 

11 (to and get into the car ” said Jyoti. “Your 
-her is calling you. I am coming after 
dug my leave of grandmother.” 

He went and bowed down to the old 


lady’s feet. “Hood-bye, grandmother,” he 
said. 

She stood up, saying, “Hood-bye, my dear 
boy, good-bye.” Before she could say any¬ 
thing else, the boy had rushed out of the 
room. 

Mukti was already in the car. Shiveswar 
stood on the steps, giving instructions to his 
secretary. As soon as Jyoti appeared, he 
went and got into the car also. 

They were soon at the wharf. Every 
one was silent, being too moved to speak.. 
The steamer lay just before them, with lights 
streaming from every door and window. 

They accompanied Jyoti to his cabin. 
“There’s no foreigner with you,” said 
Shiveswar. “That’s good. The other passenger 
seems to be from Madras. Mukti, you have 
never been on board a ship before. Let’s 
go and have a look around.” 

“But father, will they allow ns to go 
everywhere ?” asked Mukti. 

“Why not ?” said her father. “All right, 
let mo enquire first.” He walked out, hat in¬ 
hand. 

“So 1 am to pass a fortnight within 
this hole?” said Jyoti, sitting down; “all ray 
enthusiasm seems to be evaporating.” 

There was no answer. Jyoti turned round 
to find Mukti hiding her face against one of 
his suit-cases. 

He ran to her and pulled her up saying, 
“What’s this Mukti ? Did not you fake me 
for your dekhan-hmi ? Now at tiiis most 
important time you give me tears, instead 
of smiles ?” He could not say anything more, 
as tears began to run down his own cheeks. 
He clasped Mukti’s head to his breast and 
sobbed like a child. 

After a while, Mukti drew apart and 
began to wipe her eyes. Jyoti too tried to 
smile and went and stood by the door. 
“This was not the farewell I had planned,” he 
said. “I had rehearsed quite long speeches, 
but you spoilt all.” 

Shiveswar returned at this juncture, say¬ 
ing, “I have obtained permission from the 
Captain, come along. But why are you both 
wiping your eyes ? Fie, fie, you are no more 
children. Jyoti, you are a man, you should 
not be s> silly.” He blew his own nose 
violently, and took them out of the cabin. 

A bell rang a few' minutes later. A signal 
for visitors to depart. Shiveswar shook hands 
warmly with Jyoti. Mukti followed her 
father silently, without speaking any word of 
farewell, Jyoti ran to her and took her hand 
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in his own. “Good-bye, Mukti” he said. As 
father and daughter left the steamer, he ran 
inside his cabin and did not come out 
again. 

All night Mukti lay awake, thinking and 
thinking. Had the steamer actually started 
or not ? Towards the small hours of the 
morning, she fell asleep and did not. awake 
till the sun was high up in the heavens. 

(15) 

Shiveswar’s house in Bhowanipore stood 
in the midst of a garden of good size. During 
the vacation, Jyoti and Mukti had made good 
use of it. The garden had resounded with 
their merriment. In the morning they strolled 
about, plucking flowers; in the hot noon, 
they would find out a ^shaded nook, either 
under the huge Neem tree, or under the 
flowering Gold-mohur, where there was a 
wooden seat. They would begin literary 
discussion with a great show of wisdom and 
knowledge. They read a good deal, though 
there was little discrimination in their choice. 
‘Classics and modems enjoyed their favour in 
equal degree. English and continental authors 
reposed side by side with Bengali poets and 
novelists on their shelves. Whenever they 
saw some new book advertised, they went 
and got it at once. 

The blossoms of the Mango, Neem and 
Sirish would spread a fragrant and beauti¬ 
ful carpet for the reception of these two 
friends. They would get some book, go and 
sit down and then talk and talk. Sometimes 
one would read and the other would listen. 
If it was Jyoti’s turn to read, he would set 
about it seriously and diligently. But if it 
happened to be Mukti’s turn, she would read 
for a few minutes, then begin talking about 
some wholly irrelevant subject. She could 
never keep her attention concentrated on one 
subject for any length of time. Jyoti would 
try to call her to order, but would soon 
give up the attempt as fruitless, and join in 
her conversation. The book would slide 
down from their laps, and iind a resting- 
place amongst the fallen leaves and blossoms. 

They would talk on every subject under 
the sun. Jyoti’s college and Mukti’s school, 
the cinema, the monthly magazines, the 
latest novel and drama and every one of 
their friends and acquaintances, were discussed 
and criticised with merciless candour. The 
noon would merge into evening before they 
would finish, grope for the neglected books 
and get up. They would laugh at the fate 
i 


of the books, but next day, again they would 
come to the very same spots, with the very 
same books again, and consign them to the 
very same fate. 

In the evening, they would generally gc 
out together for a drive. Shiveswar woulc 
sometimes accompany theni and sometime! 
not. They would order the driver to pu 
on full speed and enjoy the wind whistling 
past their ears. They would traverse 
Bhowanipore, Ballygunge and sometimes evei 
Bairackpore. 

So this morning, when Mukti got up, sh< 
found her heart strangely empty. It seemec 
to her as if some demon had blasted all tin 
joy and smile of her life. She would neve: 
laugh again, she would never feel happines 
bubbling within herself again. Only .sorrow 
and tears were left for the future. With th 
close of last night, had closed the happ^ 
chapter of her life. That portion was dead 
it would not come to life over again. 1 
new period was about to begin, but Mukl 
dreaded to face it. 

She tried to console herself with th 
thought that there was no occasion for s 
much sorrow and despair. But in vain. Th 
tears would gather in her eyes and splas 
down her cheeks. 

Mukti took herself to task Severely. Win 
has happened ? Nothing much. Jyoti ha 
gone abroad to continue his studies, he woul 
return after two or three years. It w* 
unlikely that his heart would change con 
pletely, during that period. So why won 
so much ? 

But her heart refused to be comforte' 
Jyoti was gone to England. It was so fa 
so far away. Mukti would not see his fac 
she would not hear his voice. Could she eve 
think of him as clearly as she used to 
Jyoti had gone, and taken Mukti’s smil 
with him. 

Poor Mukti sat on her bed, thinking at 
weeping. She tried to smile, she could nc 
She tried to recall some funny incident whi< 
would make her laugh, but she could oh 
recall the scene inside the cabin and Jyoti 
face at the time of farewell. She tried 
drive them away, but they persisted, in spi 
of her efforts. 

Grandmother called from downstan 
“Mukti, my dear, come down. You are ve: 
late. Don’t sleep any more.” As if Mul 
could sleep or had been sleeping ! The 
old ladies ! She bqd not slept a wink, but h 
been thinking of a certain steamer carry! 
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away a ^ertaM p^rsoii. te'triM to’follow 
it. Tiieri ^ &tf&£ have Mien Asleep. Sudden¬ 
ly she heard somebody balling dut; ^Good-bye 
Mukfi P She wote up; vrith a start to find 
the sup ehiriihg; through the; Windbw and the 
new maid saying, “Here’syoUrtea, Miss/' 

The tea* too had remained on the bedside 
table, untested: Now,' at her grandmother’s 
call, she : had to get up. She washed her face, 
and went down. . 

“Why 1 are you looking so pale and tried ?” 
aSked her grandmother. “I hope you are not 
unwell ?” 

‘T had a headache last evening and could 
notjsleep well;” said Mukti. 

“The way you go on, is enough to make 
any head ache. You nbed not have gone to 
the wharf. But who listens to an old 
woman,” said Mokshada. 

Mukti went and had a bath. She tried 
to Soothe her aching mind as well as her 
aching head, by splashing in the cold water 
for a long time. Then she went into the 
garden. But everything was bent upon 
reminding her of Jyoti. She found a favourite 
book of his lying under the Gold-mohur tree. 
It must have been there for a long time. 
The cover was ruined by the heat of the sun, 
and looked humped up like a camel’s back. 
Mukti now remembered that Jyoti had taken 
the book down to the garden, three or four 
days ago. He had invited Mukti too, but 
she had kept away under pretence of being 
busy with her sewing. Jyoti had come 
up to superintend her work and left the book 
there. The book had been lying there ever 
since. 

Mukti picked up the book and walked 
ibout with it for a long time in the garden, 
then renturned with it to her room. She 
mew well enough that mere pulling and 
thumping would not make the cover straight 
again, but she would not give it up. Work 
is the only solace of aching hearts; so Mukti 
welcomed this work, thankless though it was. 
She pulled and pressed for a long time, then 
getting tired of it, left the book under four 
>>r five heavy volumes to get v *stea*gb$ as ■ 
best as it could. She took ‘her sowing 
machine and sat down to her dress-making. 
That she had not taken any breakfast, seemed 
not to matter at all. 

Her, grandmother, .waited , i? . and 4 waited, 
thinking’ijb^vi^g a lqiig bath. 
But when one qp^ptete.. M$ 8 ?.d 9 #, 

without (, fli^y sign' ' 

s he began to feel annoyed. '“Mukti, Oh 
29—10 


Mukti,” she called. ^Where {have you gone 
to ? Don’t make your heai^e wmrse, fey 
remaining on an empty «v : ; 

Mukti started up, ashamedof her forget¬ 
fulness, and ran down to her grandmother, 
“My head is all right now, godmother,” 
she said. “I sat down to do a bit of sewing, 
as I was not feeling hungry at all!” i ; 

The old lady became angry. “I knew 'how 
it would be,” she said. “First headache, then 
want of appetite, then giddiness, then you 
become positively ill. So much for your 
trip to Darjeeling. Your father^ money 
was made to be thrown away. He himself 
is a fool, and has got another fool for a 
child. You two will drive me crazy. I 
know, you are sickening for something serious, 
in order to give me a good time. Come 
now and eat your breakfast. 1 will see 
whether you have an appetite or not.” 

Mukti was tired of lying, so she went 
like a good girl and had her breakfast. 
Her grandmother’s scolding had served to 
bring her back to the world of reality. She 
gave up her reveries, and began to feel 
more her old self. 

As the day advanced, her heart grew 
lighter and lighter. The fierce sunlight 
seldom fosters sad thoughts and mournful 
imagination. Star-light and darkness create 
the fitting atmosphere for them. 

In the evening Mukti’s heart was begin¬ 
ning to get heavy again. But fortunately 
S hives war arrived at that juncture with a 
load of things, he had just purchased from the 
new market. “Here, little mother,” he said, 
“these are for Darjeeling. You better begin 
your packing right now. You will be boss 
from now on, you know. Mother is old and 
should be allowed to retire.” 

Mukti accepted tier new responsibility 
gladly. She pulled out trunks and suit-cases, 
arranged and re-arranged things, in a perfect 
frenzy of hurry, as if she were starting that 
very evening: Shiveswar went away quite 
satisfied. He had understood perfectly what 
was ailing Mukti and had tried this remedy. 

) was determined to stick to 

Sfiiveswar wherever he went. Shiv os war 
would be glad enough to send her home. 
He could then make a perfect Mem-sahib of 
his daughter and roam about with s h§r 
everywhere, giving;, lio thought to ,getfig 
Mukti married. An# Mokshada would nme 
to bear tbe scathing remarks and insinuations 
'CallTier frifends and relatives. Par better 
K would be to follow Shiveswar to the hills. 
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So when Shiveswar came and said, 
“Mother, I hope you are going with us ?” 
she replied, “Yes, child/where else shall I go ? 
Where you are, there is my home” 

Shiveswar was a bit surprised at this 
answer ; still he felt satisfied on the whole 
and went to buy blankets, shawls and 
vegetable shoes for her. 

Mukti worked enthusiastically, and got 
everything ready much before time. She 
was impatient to start, Calcutta had become 
quite unbearable to her. 

The looked-for day arrived at last. The 
luggage were piled up mountain-high in a 
hackney carriage and sent to the station in 
charge of the Hindustani durwan, while 
Shiveswar drove on there later, with his 
mother and daughter. 

Mukti did not like the small compartment 
of the train at all It had a corridor running 
along the entire length, along which passengers 
passed and re-passed continually. Mukti was 
accustomed to the large compartments of the 
E. I. Railway, and she liked them. “What 
a nasty hole,” she said, turning up her nose, 
“I don’t know how I shall stay in it for such 
a long time.” 

“You have not seen the worst yet,” laughed 
her father. “You will have to get into 
positive toy trains after this.” 

Next morning at Siliguri Mukti found 
her father’s predictions confirmed. On one 
side of the platform stood the big train of 
the plains, on the other side stood a very 
small train, which could only be fit for dolls. 
Mukti laughed and laughed. How could 
people travel in it ? Where could they 4 sit 
and where were they to keep their numerous 
luggage ? She seemed at her wit’s end. But 
the guard soon relieved her by taking away 
most of their luggage and stowing these away 
in the brake van. Mokshada did not want 
to let her own special trunk go, but the 
Sahib would not listen to her. 

The train started. The compartments had 


no doors or windows, it had only curtains. 
Mukti sat in one of them, eager for her 
first glimpse of the Himalayas. 

As they went up and up, the trees, rivers 
and everything else belonging to the plains 
grew smaller and smaller, losing the look of 
reality and taking on the look of a toyland. 
New wonders awaited them at every turn. 
Mukti drew his father’s attention to every¬ 
thing she found exciting. Here was a gushing 
mountain stream, there a glorious fern, and 
there again a bank of clouds rolling up to 
envelop them in its misty embrace. At last, 
they reached Darjeeling. 

There was a dense fog. The whole town, 
the deep khuds, the huge walls of mountain, 
nothing could be seen. Mukti did not feel 
as cold as she had anticipated, but her young 
body thrilled with pleasure at the touch of 
the fleecy clouds on her face and hair. She 
was amazed at everything she saw. There 
were no male porters. The short and sturdy 
hill-women took up the heaviest loads quite 
easily. They put the load on their back and 
fastened it with a strap of cane to their 
forehead and then began to climb up the 
roads. Dirty Bhootias, with glowing rosy I 

cheeks, stood before them, shouting, “Mem- 
sahib, do you want a rickshaw ? Mem- 
sahib, do you want a dandi ?” Rickshaws and 
dandis were the only conveyances here in those 
days. Mukti did not like them much. The rick¬ 
shaw looked like a wheelbarrow to her, and 
the dandi even worse. She refused to get 
in, she preferred to walk. 

It came on to rain, when they were half 
way up. The fog was too dense to allow 
anything to be seen, but they felt the rain 
drenching them through and through. Mukti 
felt pleased at everything she saw and felt 
and reached her new home very soon. She 
changed and had her breakfast. Then suddenly 
she fell to shivering. She knew now that 
she had really reached Darjeeling. 

(To be continued) 


PEACE OR WAR ? 

By Major B. D. BASU, i. m. s. (Retired) 

W HAT has contributed most to the the god Mars have no hesitation in declaring 
advancement of humanity ? Peace or with Heraclitus: “War is the father of 
war ? It is a question which has everything” ; or, with Empedocles : “War is 
been often askad, but is difficult to answer the mother of all good things.” 
satisfactorily. Of course, those who worship The great European war of 1914—1918 
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produced a voluminous literature in which 
the Allies condemned the Germans for praising 
war and decrying peace. But long before that 
war, not only Germans but other Christian 
nations also eulogised war as greatly 
advancing the cause of humanity. Thus one 
Lafcadio Hearn wrote :— 

“The highest conditions of civilization have been 
reached only through the discipline of militancy. 
However much we may detest and condemn war 
as a moral crime; it will be scarcely reasonable 
to declare that the results are purely evil.” 

The well-known English author De Quincy 
said :— - 

“War has a deeper and more ineffable relation 
to hidden greatness in man than has yet been 
deciphered...The great phenomenon of war it is 
this, and this only which keeps open in a man 
a spiracle for breathing a transcendent atmosphere 
and dealing with an idea that else would perish ; 
the idea of mixed crusade and martyrdom, that 
made its realization in a battle such as Waterloo, 
a battle fought in the interests of the human race.” 

What eminent German writers and 
military men said in praise of war was 
selected in book-form by one Mr. William 
Archer and published by T. Fisher Unwin 
Ltd. in 1916 under the name of 501 Gems of 
German Thought In these gems, German 
“Kultur” seems to be another name for 
bloodshed and war. A few of these gems 
are given below:— 


we read the words, _ 

For peoples who live and 
and motto must be Eternal 
“The so-called world 
chaos. It means in the 
dominion of capitalists and 


eternal peace for all peoples. 
*. —ly maxim’ 

_./agner. 

is noi order, but 
it place the forcible 
proletariat over the 


productive powers of the nations, and lastly, in 
the struggle of ail against all. a return to those 
prehistoric conditions, out of which, in the 
opinion of our cosmopolitans, all our culture took 
its nse —Nippold. 4 ' 

“A people of parasites like the Jews strives, 
with all the instincts of its craving for power 
and for wealth, towards the abolition of war, for 
if that could be effected, its work of disintegrating 
the living bodies of the nations could go on 
unhindered.”—F. Lange. 

“Jean Paul called war the strengthening iron 
cure of humanity.”—Prof. W. Sombart. 


It is not difficult to select passages 
embodying views and sentiments regarding 
the necessity and beneficial effects of war 
from the writings of Christian English and 
French authors similar to the Gems of 
German Thought quoted above. Bid not 
Montaigne, not a German, declare that war 
is ‘‘the greatest and most magnificent of 
human actions ?” 

War becomes a necessity under the 
present circumstances of the human society. * 
This is admitted by thinkers of all ages and 
countries of the world. On the battle field of 
Kurukshetra, when the armies of the Pandavas 


“The purest means of serving the ends of 
humanity is to work at the elaboration of our 
national personality, and to develop the full strength 
of its crystalline radiance.”—F. Isley. 

“Germany is the future of humanity.” “...The 
downfall of Germanism would mean the downfall 
of humanity.” 

“The highest steps of Kultur have not been 
mounted by peaceable nations in long periods of 
peace, but by warlike peoples in tne time of 
their greatest combativeness.”—R. Thenden. 

“War is held to be a divine institution, a law 
of the universe, present in all nature, ...wars 
purify the atmosphere like thunderstorms.”— 
Burckhardt 

“Perpetual peace is a dream, and it is not even 
a beautiful dream. War forms part of the eternal 
order instituted by God...Without war humanity 
would sink into materialism.”—Count V. Moltke. 

“—War shall always recur, as a drastic medicine 
for ailing humanity.”—Treitschka 

“Christ himself said : ‘I am not come to send 
peace on earth but a sword. There never was 
a religion - which was more combative than 
Christianity.” —General Bernhardi. 

“It is nothing but fanaticism to expect very 
much from humanity when it has forgotten how 
to wage war.”—Fr. Neitzscha 

“Unless we choose to shut our eyes to tho 
necessity of evolution, we must recognize the 
necessity of war. We must accept war,*which 
will last as long as development and existence; 
we must accept eternal war.”—K. Wagner. 

“Only over the black gate of the cemetery- can 


* Mr. J. Perry, writing in The Eibert Journal for 
October 1917 on The Peaceable Habits of Primitive 
Communities , says that the folk-tales of all 
nations 

“show a remarkable tendency to claim that there 
was a time when sin and strife were unknown, 
that men were once peaceful and innocent, until 
by some mischance war and misery came into 
their lives.” 

According to him there was no war in the Stone 
Age. 

“The art of the Aurignacian Age affords an 
additional reason for concluding that the people of 
the Stone Age were peaceful. The Aurignacian 
people painted on the walls of their eaves pictures 
of the animals they hunted—Men who lived in a 
state of constant warfare would have neither the 
time nor the inclination to devote themselves to 
such work. 

“The evidence, therefore, as far as it goes, is in 
favour of the conclusion that the most primitive 
people of whom we have information were 
peaceful.” 

In his subsequent papers on "War and Civilisa¬ 
tion” published ra Bulletin of the John RylaniVs 
Library, Manchester, Yol. IV, Nos. 8 and 4, 
February and July, 1918, Mr. Perry looks upon 
plunder as the root of war. According to him the 
beginning of war was caused by the conquest of 
peaceful peoples by adventurers bent on gold, 
pearls ana amber, and on servile labour to produce 
them. Thus “Imperialism” in the modem sense 
brought on war. 
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and Kauravas were amyed against one 
another, the warrior Arjuna refused to fight. 
The author of the Bhagavad ’ ^itja—“the Song 
Celestial”, puts in Ills mouth, arguments used 
by pacifists of our time. - The Lord Shri 
Krishna answered ail his OhjesOriOns and after 
all succeeded in inducing him^to fight. 

In the Mahahharata; it is*, also, mentioned 
that in warfare the fighters on ^oth sides attain 
to Heaven if tliey fall on ihe ;fidd of battle. 

Views not differing from ilie above are to 
be met with in the religions scriptures of 
some other creeds^especiafiy ol Islam. 

According .. to the French psychologist, 
M. Rlbot, "fnis : ftgMirig instinct has been 
beneficial to human society*. He writes:— 

‘This‘msdncL (^minon to . all primitive races, 
has not been without' its use in the progress of 
humanity, if as' we may believe, it has 
assured the triumph of the stronger and more 
intellectual races over those less generously 
endowed But these warlike instincts, preserved 
and accumulated by heredity, h ave become the 
cause of destruction, carnage and ruin. After 
having served to create social life, they are no 
longer of any use but to destroy it ; after having 
made certain the triumph of civilization, they then 
only work for its destruction. Even when these 
instincts are not binuging < two nations to blows, 
they are manifested in ordinary \ life, in certain 
individuals,, .by n .Quarrelsome and combative 
humour, which often . leads to vengeance, the duet 
and murder. 

Writes another psychologist of note:— 

“These important social effects pi the pugnacious 
instinct seem to be forcibly illustrated by a 
comparison Of the peoples ' of Europe with those of 
India and of China... ,ln peither of these areas 
has there been a similar perennial conflict of 
societies... In'. both of them,’ the mass of the people 
lias be$n subjected for long .ages to the rule of 
dominant castes. V .The bulk of the people are 
deficient, in the. pugnacious instinct: they are 
patient and long suffering, have no taste for war, 
and in China especially, they despise tlie military 
virtues.Among. these , peoples Buddhism, the 
religion of peace; found a congenial home, and,its 
precepts nave governed the , practice of great 
masses of men fej. a very real manner, which 
contrasts strongly, With the formal acceptance and 
practical neglect of the peaceful precepts of their 
religion that has always Characterized the Christian 
peoples of western Europe.’ —Mr. MeDougail’s 
Social Psychology. 2nd edition, jp. 291 and 292. 

As said before, in the 7 present circums¬ 
tances of society, war has become , a 
necessity. Society tries tot be static. But 
there can fee tib progress if it remains 
in that condition. It must be dynamic. 
It is war wfelch makes it so, since it brings 
about revolution; which is rapid evolution. It 
contributes also tb the preservation of the 
higher type of Immunity "ty. infusion pf 


new blood; /.info #ie ;li .yeins ; of,.-the 

COn^ered. /<.*j f>.h *<".£. M- •?« (;l 

; One of the Dbiections, qf Arjwt againat 
fighting was- that; after, the death r .Of the 
warriors, their womeurfolk: would go astray, 
thus producing a progeny of,, mixed copies 
or half-castes. Shri Krishna idid ; ;not; jay 
anything, against it,. because ;ttp(S :i is.nihe 
natural sequence of war/ / i \ > //?■ ■.<\■. f; >, 

Professor (biddings in his ^Principles of 
Sociology” writes r- 1 / . . /'/'V: 

“The first effect nof • conquest ; js* * >. ■ eeoonflaiy 
congregation and a more varied demotic composi¬ 
tion. . 

“The secondary .! congregation in the evolution 
of tribal societies is one that brings ag&ragaftbhs of 
racially related groups into such ; contact; with 
populations of a different race or sukrace that 
social a£d demotic amalgamation are inevitable. 
The evidences are inexhaustible that the' /great 
historical 'peoples were created by the Super¬ 
position, of races or sub-races, • ^ V ‘ . 

“Ancient and modern examples from every part 
of the world show not • only that groups of the 
same stock that become socially integrated aoeept 
intermarriage as one of the., implied consequences, 
but also that conquering tribes seldom exterminate 
the conquered. The women especially are saved, 
and as slaves, concubines, or wives boar children 
of jnixecl bipod. How large . a proportion of the 
total population of a State may have had this 
origin in ancient times is indicated in the command 
to the Israelites on the eve of the ! battle with the 
Midianites: ‘Now therefore kill every male among 
the little ones, and kill every woman that, hath 
known man by lying with him. But all the 
women children that have not known man by 
bdng with him, keep alive for yourselves/* 
and. by the subsequent record' that the prey over 
and above ‘ the booty which the men of war took, 
included thirty ; and two thousand persons in all. 
of the women that had not known man by lying 
with him?* t '• /’•' ; 

The Muhammadan cenquest of /Christian 
countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea; 
was effected by the /confiscation of women. 
Writes Draper, in his ‘‘Conflict between 
Religion and Science” (pp. 100-101), that / 

“It was the institution of polygamy, based ' upon 
tlie confiscation of the women mihe vanquished 
countries, that secured for ever the; Mohammedan 
rule. The children of these unions gloried r in j theii* 
descent from their, conquering fathers, -,Np //better 
proof can be given of the efficacy of this, policy 
than that which is furnished by ; North Africa. 
The irresistible effect of polygamy in- consolidating 
the new order* of . things was very striking. in 
little more than a generation, the Khalit was informed 
by his officers that the tribute: must : cease, all the 
chiidren bom in that region were Mohammedans, 
and all spoke Arabic.” ci ■ 

• ■ OipaCgbfift/.fpv 

Wii-i i - ' 

t Ibid, 32—35 
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up or im ftiddings. 

11 the work referred to.Ajwe. ^ ;/•? ....-.' 

“The®e -fa also tbaeon tobelieve tet Without some 
itermingling of. unlike .elemeuts and occasional 
rer-breeding., the line of descent Would end 
irough physiological degeneration, 

“Culti^s of no less than twenty different 
secies of infusoria^ made with extreme care by 
. Maupas, of Algeria, ‘were maintained during 
srioas of time varying in 1 different cases from 
vo weeks to between four and five months. He 
>nnd that after from* fifty to one hundred genera- 
>nS had been produced by fission, there was 
ear evidence of a physiological decline, which 
reined to indicate the approaching extinction of 
ic culture. He withdrew some of the" infusoria 
om the culture and allowed them to mix with 
hers of a different origin. With these they 
mjugated, and their full vigour seemed restored. 

, on - the other hand, they conjugated among 
emselves, observation showed that decline was 
• far advanced that the culture was doomed.’* 
ie evidence that close inter-breeding is 
jurious to animals and to men is familiar, and 
generally accepted as conclusive.” {Principle's 
’ Sociology, pp. 95-96). 

War by putting a stop to this close 
der-byeeding for some time, proves beneficial 
> the human race. 

“Necessity is the mother of inventions.” 
ome of the most;/ useful inventions have 
)mo into existence ; during. wars. The 
reparation of sugar from the beet root and 
ic manufacture of margarine are the most 
stable instances to mention. 

War is the best teacher of conservation 
ie world has known. It abolishes luxury 
id shows the necessity of plain living and 
:gh thinking. 

In the present stage of society*- war 

momes a necessity. It is an evil, but it 
a necessary, evil ; We find‘peace brings 
ranny and oppression on a subject race, 
creates luxury and voluptuousness. Hence 
^teriorafioii takes, placb.f 

tGardiUer; “Weisrnanp and Maupas on the 
igin of Death”: .‘Biological Lectures delivered at 
b Marine’ Biological laboratory of Woods’ Holt, 


.1) for h&jpan 
itraments aye 
al or social, 
ce. • Civiliza- 
its .products 


90 ”. m; 121: 

t.‘ Civilization consists pf . 
toineuts . (material and. mteLwv. 
3il-pl)k;MtW, ; ihe§ps or;;f 
pable of being innented m, the 
t in the biological sense; of inheri 
•n is hot evil in itself, but because its products 
3 pnoauafiy distributed , afifl so inutionally /used, 
fain, tile mbre fact of /social inheritance, whilst 
ling enormously, the #d\>nce . of hiurmnity, con¬ 
ned in it the possibility of danger. ft, implies 
I a t . ve^^great ^^^t; $" c49^itioh i of j^ural 

rlily dvilizedrace, may berime, /more and more 
ysicatty enfeeblM/ ^it ^internal 


that modem 
rutaiity, ftp* more 
general than Was 


The modem Christian ngtioi^,, fliQpgh 
professing fa be hum^e , in! , war, dp; not 
observe it as a rule in actual warfare. The 
outspokenness of some of the Geri^AU mili¬ 
tary men and philosophers is ‘ ihuc|k, to be 
copimended. Thus one General y. Jl|itmann 
writes r . 

“It is a gratuitous illusion to, 
war does not demand far more 
violence, and an action far more 

formerly the case. ^ 

’‘The enemy State must not be spared the want 
and wretchedness of war: these are pardcularly 
useful in shattering its energy and subduing its 
will.”. ! " ' ‘ • 

The philosopher Fr. Nietzsche writes:— 

“That the iambs should bear a grudge against 
the great birds of prey is m no way surprising ; 
but that is no reason why we should blame the 
great birds of prey for picking up the lambs.. .To 
demand of strength that it should wof be a will 
for overcoming, for overthrowing, for mastery, a 
tliirst for enemies, for struggles apd. triumphs, is 
as absurd as to demand of weakness that it should 
manifest itself as strength.” 

Again, in another place, lie says :rf; 

“We...believe that tman’sj Will to Life had to 
be intensified into unconditional Will to Power ; 
we hold that hardness; violence, slavery, danger 
in the street and in the heart, secrecy, Stoic-ism, 
arts of temptation and devilry of all kinds ; that 
everything evil, terrible, tyrannical wild-beast- 
like and serpent-like in man contributes to the 
elevation of the species just as much as its opposite 
—and in saying this we do not even say enough.” 

Another German author writes :•**- ! ( 

“Whoever enters upon a war in future, will do 
well to look only to his own interests and pay no 
heed to any so-called international law. He mil 
do well to act without consideration and without 
scruple , * In the days of old, conquered peoples 
were completely annihilated. To-day' $usV is 
physically impracticable, but one can imaging con¬ 
ditions which should approach very closely to 
total destruction.” ■ ! U 

The Germans are a philosophical race 
and hence it seems their are not proficient 
in the art of duplicity which goes by the 
name of “occidental diplomacy.” The author 
of “European Morals’’ has Said that 

“A disinterested love ojf truth can hardly co¬ 
exist w|th a strong, political spirit.. The object of 
the politician ls^expediency, that of the philosopher 
search after truth. 

; j The German philosophers amd writers 

r r.'T, 1 .,, ' h — .V '• ' */ —*■’*"*———. ■ 

degeneration, and to the attack of some tfudely 
equipped, but vigorous ibarbarian invaders. ..Peace 
is generally accounted a blessing, and is usually 
landed by those whb preach the return to nature ; 
but peace means a ^cessation of natural selection, 
qment decay s in *hei average physique.” 
i/s ffoiural Myhts, jpp. 59-60. , , . 
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and Kauravas were arrayed against one 
another, the warrior Aryan* 7 refused to fight. 
The author of the Bbagayad ?; &it^^ w the Song 
Celestial”, puts in his mourn arguments used 
by pacifists of our , time. The Lord Sliri 
Krishna answered all his objections and after 
all succeeded ih induing him to fight. 

In the Mahabharata it is also mentioned 
that in warfare the fighters on both sides attain 
to Heaven if they fall oh $$ field of battle. 

Views not differing from the above are to 
be met with in the religious scriptures of 
some other creeds—espocially of Islam. 

According to the French psychologist, 
M. Ribot, this!, ^ghting «itistinct has been 
beneficial to human society* He writes 

“This instinct, common to all primitive races 
has not been without its use in the progress of 
humanity, if as we may believe, it has 
assured tile triumph of the stronger and more 
intellectual rapes oyer.. -those less generously 
endowed But th^se warlike instincts, preserved 
and accumulated by heredity, have become the 
cause of destruction; carnage and ruin. After 
having served to create social life,' they are no 
longer of any use but to destroy it; after having 
made certain the, triumph of civilization, they then 
only work for its destruction. Even when these 
instincts are H not bringing two nations to blows, 
they am manifested in ordinary life, in certain 

individuals, by a quarrelsome and comliative 

humour which often leads to vengeance, the duel, 
and murder. 1 

Writes another psychologist of note:— 

“These important social effects of the pugnacious 
instinct; seem to be forcibly illustrated by a 
comparison of the peoples of Europe with those of 
India and of China,. ,..ln neither qf these areas 
has there been a similar perennial conflict of 

societies. In both of them, 1 the mass of the people 
h^s been subjected for long ages to the rule of 
dominant castes.. .The bulk of the people are 
deficient ip . the pugnacious instinct: they are 
patient and lohg suffering, Have no taste for war, 
and in phina especially, they despise the military 
virtues, . ^ ,, .Among these peoples Buddhism, the 
religion of peace, found a congenial home, and its 
precepts have governed the practice of great 
masses ’ of men in a very real manner, which 

contrasts strongly with the formal acceptance and 
practical neglect of the peaceful precepts . of their 
religion that has al ways characterized the Christian 
peoples .of western Europe.’—Mr. McDougalTs 
wial %$ydiology< 2nd edition, pp. 291 and 292. 

As said before, in the present circums¬ 
tances of society, war has become a 
necessity. Society tries to be static. But 
there ‘ can be ho progress if it remains 
in that rcojlditioh. It must bq dynamic. 
It is war whipii makes it so, since it brings 
about revolution which is rapid evolution. It 
contributes also td; the preservation of -the 
higher type of humahity ty : infusion of 


mw k Wood ofv . tlm 

•conquered*. mi.-hvn.Kt 

, Qneof the objections, of gainst 

fighting was that after ; the death*, of the 
warriors, their w^ommi^fcdk: would go astray* 
thus producing a progeny of ; mixed peoples 
or half-castes. Shri Krishna .did i(not t say: 
anything against it, because tlijis • is .the 
natural sequence of war; ; r ; ‘ , 

Professor (biddings in his “Principles of 
Sociology” writes 

“The first effect of conquest is;; seeondaiy 
congregation and a more varied demotic composi¬ 
tion. 

“The secondary congregation in the evolution 
of tribal societies' ,1s one that brings aggregations of 
racially related groups into such contact ’ with 
populations of a different, race Or apb-racs that 
social and demotic amalgamation are inevitable. 
The evidences are inexhaustible, that the great; 
historical peoples were created by the Super¬ 
position Of races or sub-races, • 

“Ancient and modem examples from every pari 
of the world show not only that groups Of the 
same stock that become socially integrated accept 
intermamage as one of the implied consequences, 
but also that conquering tribes seldom exterminate 
the conquered. The women especially' are saved, 
and as slaves; concubines, or wives bear children 
of mixed blood. How Urge a proportion of the 
total population of a State may have had, this 
origin in ancient times is indicated in the cohimand 
to the Israelites on the eve ! of the battle with the 
Midianites: ‘Now therefore kill every male 4 among 
the little ones, and kill every woman that hath 
known man by lying with him. But all- the 
women qhil&reri that have not known man by 
lying with him; keep alive for yourselves^ 
and by the subsequent reooni that ‘the prey over 
and above the booty which the men of war took, 
included thirty and two thousand persons in all, 
of the women that had not known man - by lying 
with him’.” t 

The Muhamntadan conquest of Christian 
countries bordering thq Jipditerraneau Seaj 
was effected by the confiscation of women. 
Writes Draper, in , his ‘-Conflict between 
Religion and Science” (pp. 100-101), .th'at.-v'^' 

“It was the institution of polygamy, based upon 
the confiscation of the women ra the vanquished 
countries; that secured for ever the; Mohammedan 
rule. The children Of these unions gloried 4 ;in Mtheir 
descent from their conquering fatfiera,, • No Abetter 
proof can be given or jthe efficacy of this policy 
than that which: is furnished by- North;Africa. 
The irresistible effect of polygamy m , consolidating 
the new order of things wae very striking. In 
little more than a generation, the Khalit was informed 
by his officers that the Mbute muat , o®«me, - an the 
children’bom in* that region were Mohammedfuis. 
and all spoke Arabic.” , Vl . ,r ;< , .* 

Close,;;'" 4 rii^-^ 6 ©ditig v 7 ;:viot; gofidj for 
*Niim pV* 
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man or any living ore*tur^; ’ Giddings 

in the work referred .. - 

“Thes is also reason to Relieve that without some 
intermingling of. unlike elements and occasional 
Urer-breeding, the line of descent would end 
through physiological degeneration. , 

“CumiUes of no less than twenty different 
species of infusoria, made with extreme care by 
E. Maupas, of Algeria, ‘were maintained during 
periods of time varying in different cases from 
two weeks-to between four and ' five months. He 
found that after from fifty to one hundred genera¬ 
tions had been produced by fission, there was 
clear evidence of a physiological decline, wliieh 
seemed to indicate the approaching extinction of 
the culture. rHe withdrew some of the infusoria 
from the culture and allowed them to mix with 
others of a different origin. With these they 
conjugated, and their full vigour seemed restored. 
If, on the other hand, they conjugated among 
themselves, observation showed that decline was 
so far advanced that the culture was doomed.’* 
The evidence that close inter-breeding is 
injurious to animals and to men is familiar, and 
is generally accepted as conclusive.” ( Principles 
•of Sociology, pp. 95-96). , 

War by putting a stop to this close 
inter-breeding for some time, proves beneficial 
to the human race. 

“Necessity is the mother of inventions.” 

| Some of the most;/ useful, Inventions have 
come into existence during wars. The 
preparation of sugar from the beet root and 
the, manufacture of margarine are the most 
notable instances to mention. 

War is the best teacher of conservation 
the world has known. It abolishes luxury 
and shows the necessity of plain living and 
high thinking. 

In the present stage of society,' war 
becomes * peqessity. It; is an evil, but it 
is a necessary evil. , We find ’ peace brings 
tyranny and oppression, oil a subject race. 
It creates hixurj” and voluptuousness. Hence 
deterioration takes placb.f ;' , • J 

f ^ardhieri “Wepuanp and 'Maupas cm the 
Origin of Death”: ^Biological lectures delivered at 
the Marine Biological Laboratory of Woods’ Holl, 
1890”, p. 121. ■ 

k ‘(Jiyilizatiop insists t of^ egrtaro ^ means or 

or ;SbHl^nts are 
capable of being inherited in thclegaj or social, 
not in. the biological sense Of inheritance. • Civiliza¬ 
tion is not evil in itself, but because its products 
are unequally distributed aha 1 ’ so irrationally used. 
Again, the fabt 6f . social inheribinoe. whilst 
aiding Enormously the advance , of humanity, con¬ 
tained in it the possibility of danger. It implies 
to a very great extent ; h cassation of .natural 
Thus, what: >spects ,a 

■wflwvsa 




The y modern Christian \ 

professing to. be bnibafcb, , ^ <3 
observe it as a rulo in "'i^QnEflgtre. 
outspokenness of some of the Cermau 
tary men and philosophers is much 
commended. Thus one General 
writes ' • 

“It is a gratuitous illusion to suppose thaliimdeni 
war does not demand far more brutality, far more 
violence, and an action far more general tbAn was 
formerly the case. - ■••• 

“The enemy State must not. be spared the [want 
and wretchedness of wax; these ai^ particularly 
useful in shattering its energy and subduing its 
will.” ' : ^. "'■■ ■/ 

The philosopher Fr. Nietzsche writes 

“That the lambs should ; bear , a grudge against 
the great birds of prey is m ho way surprising,; 
but that is no reason why wb should blame the 
great birds of prey for picking upthe lambs...To 
demand of strength tliat it should tndt be a will 
for overcoming, for overthrowing, for. ipastery, a 
tliirst for enemies, for struggles, and. triumphs, is 
as absurd as to demand of weakness that it should 
manifest itself as strength.” 

Again, in another place, he Says 

“We...believe that [man’s! T^illto Life had to 
be intensified into unconditional Will to Pdwer ; 
we hold that hardness, 1 violence; slavery, danger 
in the street and in the : heart, secrecy; stoicism, 
arts of temptation and devilry of all kinds > that 
everything evil, terrible, tyrannical, wild-beast- 
like arid serpent-like in man contributes to tjie 
elevation of the species jtist as much as its opposite 
—and in saying this we do not even say chough.” 

Another German author writes ' v 

“Whoever enters upon a war in future, will db 
well to look only to Jus own interests and pay no 
heed to any so-called international law. Fh :mll 
do well to act without consid^catim and without 
scruple, • In the days of old, conquered peoples 
were completely annihilated. To-day , >fhis .is 
physically impracticable, but one can imagme ; eoh- 
ditions which should approach very clbsely to 
total destmetion.” ^ ; H 

The Germans are a philosophical race 
and hence it seems they;;are not 1 pyoftcierit 
in the art of duplicity yrmcb goeg by the 
name of “occidental diplomacy.” ? Tlie author 
of “European Morals” has riaid that 

’ “A disinterested love of truth, can hardly co¬ 
exist with a strong political spirit. The object of 
the pol^ciaa^s ^expediency, that of the philosopher 

, r The v Germap r philosophers and writers 

" T r' i ' . rr? — ;'r? ' !,vr. — i — - *—*— 

degeneration, and to* the ■ attack of some widely 
equipped, but vigorous barbarian, invaders.. .Peace 
is generally accounted a blessing, and is usually 
lauded by ihose who. preach the return to nature; 
but peace means a rieseation of natural section, 
men* decay j in, the average physique.” 
\aiuralMghts, pp. 59-60. u 
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quoted above have spoken the naked truth as 
to how wars are, and ought to be, conducted 
by Christian nations. It is, therefore, that 
their outspokenness is to be commended. 

That no humanity is shown to their 
enemies by any Christian people was admitted 
by General Dyer in his evidence before 
the Hunter Committee. That gallant Christian 
General felt no scruple in massacring several 
hundreds of non-Christian and unarmed men 
of all ages in cold blood and did not give 
them any aid ; for, in his words, “that was not 
his.job ; they were treated like rebels and 
enemies.” 

No nation excels the Hindus in the 
exhibition of humanity to their enemies in 
war. The Mahabharata especially deals with 
the manner in which the fallen foe should 
be treated and magnanimity to be shown to 
the vanquished and conquered peoples. 
Bhisma said that a king should never slay 
a larger proportion of the enemy’s army than 
necessary. He advised moderation in war. 
That Bhisma’s advice was practised by the 
Hindus is borne testimony to by Megasthenes 
and other foreign travellers to India. 

But wars in the future will be more 
cruel and inhuman than they have been 
in the past In Games of International 
War published in the Swarthmore Inter¬ 
national Handbooks, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
writes that “modern war makes no distinc¬ 
tions of civilian or soldier, age or sex” 
(p. 73). In a foot-note on the same page, it is 
stated that 

“It is generally agreed that air-raids on cities 
will be a principal feature of the next war. And 
air-raids do not select for slaughter soldiers or 
male adults.” 

He says that 

“The next war (Inevitable’ of course) is to open 
with attacks‘not against the enemy’s army, but 
against the civil population, in order to compel it 
to accept the wilf of the attacker.’ Chivalry, mercy, 
a fair fight, all the apparatus of romance which stall 
does duty among school boys, and is still served 
up, on ocoasion, in literature, or the cinema, or the 
press, all this the modem soldier knows to be 

nonsense.He knows that victory will be to the 

most unscrupulous, the most pitiless, and the 
most ingenious.” 

Hence, thoughtful men of all Christian 
countries of the West in whom the instinct 
of Humanity has not become extinct, are 
proposing schemes to put a stop to all wars 
in the future. This is the genesis of the 
League of Nations. 

But nothing will put a stop to war unless 
there is a “change of heart” The causes 


which are responsible for wars should, as far 
as possible, be removed. * 

There should be “the will to peace.” It 
has been also suggested that 

“If every great Power will look at the problems 
from the point of view of humanity, they arc 
soluble.” (Round Table , No. 20, p. 792.) 

Professor Forster writes in the Hibert 
Journal for October 1916 (p. 35) that 

“Humanity has reached a point at which mutual 
completion, co-operation, education, of the nations 
is essential. No nation can solve its own problems 
without the aid of the traditions of foreign nations. 
France needs Germany, and Germany France. 
Germany needs the spirit of the Slavs, and the 
Slavs need that of Germany. England needs 
Germany, and Germany England--The individual 
nations are no less necessary to one another for 
their spiritual completion than are the two sexes. 
Without such higher companionship both nations 
and souls must be ruined by their own one-sided- 
ness.” 

But it seems that the colourless peoples 
do not require the aid of the coloured peoples 
for their ^higher companionship.” Hence their 
perpetual wars on the latter and against 
which no Christian nation raises even its 
little finger in protest. Writes Mr. Dickinson 
in the work already laid under contribution 
above : 

“The raw materials lie very largely in Africa 
and Asia ; The cheap labour is on the spot, once 
the natives have been turned off the land and 
prevented from living in any other way than by 
working at a nominal wage for white masters. 
The markets are where the natives are, if a demand 
can be created. Driven by these impulses, the 
principal European states, especially since the 
eighties of the last century, have been annexing 
enormous tracts in Africa and Asia. The conse¬ 
quences of this policy to the native populations 
belong to another discussion ” (p. 50.) 

“Native populations, driven off the land and 
sufficiently taxed, may be compelled . to 
give their labour at veiy low rates. They 
may possibly even be induced to ‘demand’ 
European manufactured goods, and to abandon 
their own handicrafts. We should expect, therefore, 
to find that schemes of expansion are favoured 
not only by soldiers and imperialistic politicians, 
but by busmess interests.-.(p. 78). 

“The trouble, of course, is that this expansion 
cannot take place without war. It implies, first 
war upon the natives. For however cunningly they 
may have been deceived into the grant of conces¬ 
sions, the time comes when the mask must be 
thrown off, and it must be made plain to them 
that they are to lose their lands, to abandon their 
traditional way of life, and to, become workers in a 
semi-servile condition under white masters*;* . . 
These native wars, after all, do not cost much, 
except to the natives, and if that were all it might 
plausibly be maintained that empire pays, un¬ 
fortunately, all states are playing the same game,... ” 
(P. 79) 
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Because the exploitation,' enslavement and 
extermination of non-Christian coloured 
peoples by ♦the colourless Christian nations 
pays their co-religionists, therefore, “wars 
upon the natives” are looked upon as 
processes of civilization! 

Mr. Dickinson has dovoted a chapter to 
“Remedies” in which he has given sound 
advice as to how to put down wars. He says 
very rightly : * 

“If ever there were a people who-might fairly be 
accused of making a bid for world" ^dominion, that 
people is the British. Now, let it be cearly under¬ 
stood, the continued expansion of the British 
Empire is incompatible with the peace of the 
world. For it Can only be expanded at the cost of 
other Empires, that is, by war. If a League of 
Nations is to be a reality, the ideal of Empire 
must disappear, and its place be taken by the 
opposite ideal—the peaceful co-operation of all 
states and nations in the interests of a common 
world-civilization.” (P. 102) 

He concludes that chapter by saying that 
the workers for peace 

“must treat war as a problem, toot an axiom, 
a catastrophe, not a glory, a disease to diagnose, 
not an achievement to idealise -The way is labori¬ 
ous and difficult But there is no other.” (P. 108). 


Institutions exist in jdl Christian lands 
for giving instructions in the science and art 
of war. But there are no seminaries for 
showing the way to maintain peace. Mr. 
George Young, in Diplomacy Old M 
published in the' Swarthmore Intm^ional 
Handbooks, writes. : 

“We have military schools of every sort for the 
study of the art of war-making and of the 
science of war in foreign relations. We gladly 
pay large sums for such education of military 
experts, as an insurance against defeat in war ana 
an investment in victory. Even our universities 
have schools of military science and history. But 
we have made no educational provision whatever 
for the study of the art and science of peace. We 
have established no educational insurance against 
war itself.” (P. 96.) „ 

There are men in every Christian State in 
the West who have vested interests in war—• 
there are soldiers, sailors, and manufacturers of 
armament and other military accessories. It is 
they whose interest is to promote war. But 
it is the interest of the taxpayers to maintain 
peace. So in future, as democracy gets esta¬ 
blished, people will think more of peace than 
of war, for war degrades Humanity. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S SPECIAL 

By RABINDRA NATH MAITRA 


I T was noon-tide in January. Squatting 
in the courtyard with his bare back 
to the sun, Benu Sardar, the village 
Choivlddar or watchman, was just beginning to 
start his midday meal with a heap of 
pancakes in a stone platter before him. 
His wife Biraj stood in front of him—her 
coloured apron-towel, wet and wrung, was placed 
over her head and shoulders and slightly pulled 
forward like a not too low wimple, and in 
her hand she had a wooden bowl of cakes. 
Just then came a call: “Friend Sardar, do 
come out once.” 

Benu was about to rise, when he heard 
the voice of the Duffadar (for it was his 
superior officer calling), but Biraj cried out at 
once—“Do teat the mouthful you were just 
going to take !” 

“I shan't have enough if I took a couple 
of them, my dear Biraj; just wait here, 
I’U be back in a minute.” - 


Benu washed his hand, rose and came out. 

After about ten minutes Benu came 

back and said in tones of resignation, 

“Biraj, it is not in my luck to eat any 
more pancakes made by you. Now, give me 
my turban, Til have to go out again 

immediately.” 

“What burnt-faced fellow has got his 
face scorched again, at this time of midday, 
that you must go ?” said Biraj. 

“You are a madcap darling! now, 
don’t talk loud. The hat Sahib's train will be 
passing, and we must go on guard duty. 

Now, give me my turban. Do wait a bit, 
Brother Dnjfadar! Pll just tie my turban 
round my head and join you,” Benu said, 
looking towards the street door. 

The reply came from outside—“Hurry 
up please, Friend Sardar! Twelve clear miles 
we shall have to tramp, you know !” 

When he had fixed his turban, Biraj stood 
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In front of her husband with two of the 
pancakes in her hand, aridpleading tones 
said, "On my head, do gulp down only these 
two and wash them down with a good drink 
of water from the Wta, Ybt* remember, the 
other day too I had prepared some, but 
you could not eat, you went away to 
watch over some deadbody somewhere. 
And to-day—” 

"I shan’t be able to walk if I ate them 
now, Biraj. As soon as we pass the train in 
the evening, I shall be back within the first 
watch of the night. You keep some water 
heating on the oven; and go and keep the 
cakes well-covered.” While he said this he 
cast a hungry look on the pile of cakes, and 
then took his staff in bis hand,—and out 
went Benu the watchman. 

So she could not sit beside her husband 
and serve him with this most favourite dish 
of his for which he had been longing for 
many a day, although she had tried to do it 
on numerous occasions. Biraj gathered up the 
cakes and put them away carefully, and 
wiped her eyes with her towel. 

Benu in this way could somehow get 
over the obstacle in the home, but on the 
road another obstacle presented itself. His 
seven year old boy Monai was shaking his 
fishing rod beside a puddle, shallow and 
dark with overshadowing trees, and was 
trying to catch small fry/ Every day at 
noon this was a regular pastime of his. Benu 
was walking very lightly to avoid his sight, 
but he did not succeed in escaping little 
Monai. He had seen his father’s blue turban 
from a distance, but as he had feared that 
his father would go away by some other way 
he did not show any fidgetting in his 
manner. As soon as Benu came close enough 
with careful steps, Monai threw away his 
rod, and at one bound he was up on the 
middle of the road, and caught hold of the 
edge of his father’s tunic tightly in his fist, 
ana said, u Where are you- going, daddy ?” 
Benu felt himself in an awkward situation. 
If he said the truth his son would cry to go 
with him. He thought a bit and said, “I am 
going to the Kali tala common.” 

The only place in the world of which 
Monai w^ afraid was this Kalitala common, 
where they held the annual village festival. 
Through sqme, inexplicable line of argument 
the idea hgd got into his child’s brain that 
the Kaiitala. field yras the campihg ground of 
all the ghosts' and spirts of the world.,. So 
when he heard the name of that place he 


moved back one step through fear, and ' said 
earnestly—“Yon must come back before it 'is 
evening, father, do you hear ?” : * 

: Seeing his child’s frightened b(k Bonn 
said, “Yes, Monai, I shall be badk r before 
evening; you go horned Then hd Wats going 
to stretch both his hands to lift his boy up 
as high as his chest, 'wishing to Mss him, 
when the Duffadar cried but # from behind, 
“Friend Sardar, pray don’t stand oh the road 
and be late, the sun is already on the down¬ 
ward path,” \ 

So seeing no other way poor Benu leaned 
his head and gave a hasty kiss upon his son’s 
cheek, and said, “Go home, ' Monai, your 
mother is waiting for you with the cakes.” 
When he heard about the cakes he pitied 
up his fishing rod and without a word took 
the way home ; and after going a little dis¬ 
tance he put his face out from behind a 
rattan bush at the turning of the lane and 
advised his father for the second time to be very 
very sure about returning home by evening. 

I 2 ] 

The very short-lighted hours of the close 
of a winter’s day were finished long ago. At 
every forty cubits a watchman was waiting 
for His Excellency's Special, standing with 
his staff on his shoulder and shivering with cold 
in-the keen air of the open land—they were 
called watchmen, but each of them was after 
all a human being. The time for the train 
to pass was evening, but the first watch of the 
night was over, and yet no train came. Benu 
became impatient. With the eye of imagi¬ 
nation lie could see that by that time Biraj 
had nicely piled up the pancakes on the stone 
platter and had lighted the lamp and was 
waiting for him. Benu asked, “Brother 
Duffadar, what about the train ?” 

The Duffadar himself was getting angry, 
he said : 4 1 have come just to cany but 
orders of their lordships, bur masters ; they 
told us from the police outpost that the train 
would pass in the evening, and now it is 
first watch of the night; and I have not 
brought my rag quilt either !” The Duffadar 
took his turban off from his he^d and wrapped 
it round his body like a shawl. The 
.cold \yas gradually becoming morp and ihbre 
'cruel/' \ / : t ‘ 

: As a matter of fact, the departure of the 
train whs delayed ; by some, five hduts/ but 
the news did not reach the GtwuMdftrs of 
the village. ^ )v ' n "' ,1 J 
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lad now clouds began to spread. The 
ChowUdars looked with apprehension. They 
• told the Duffadar in clear terms that if it 
started to rain it would be impossible for 
them to return home hale and alive. The 
lhiffadar held up on high a little bundle 
and said—T have brought with me the 
antidote for cold. Now come along!” They 
all understood the gesture. Within a few 
minutes the place became alive with the ganja 
or hashish smoker’s cry in honour of the God 
Shiva, “Bonij, Bom, Bholanath !’* And the 
darkness became still more solid with the 
ganja smoke. The Duffadar cried out, “Where 
are you, Brother Sardar ?” 

Benu said in reply, “Ah, no, I shan’t 
smoke, Brother Duffadar There was a time 
when he was a regular ganja smoker, but 
about three years ago Biraj had made 
him get rid of the intoxicant habit by making 
him swear on her conch-shell bangles and on 
the vermilion mark on her brow—the Hindu 
Roman’s symbols of wifehood; and since 
then Benu never again touched the ganja 
smoker’s earthen pipe-bowl. The band of the 
Oknidddars were quiet for a while after they 
had dosed themselves with this antidote for 
cold. Only Benu crouched on the ground 
with knees folded and his head between them, 
and went on shaking with the cold like a stick. 

Hiss, Hiss! 

“Stand up, all ! attention, stick on shoulder 
and eyes front !” the Duffadar shouted. 

Hiss, Hiss ! the train passed—it was a 
goods train. 

The Ohmvkidars were angry, and cursed 
their luck. The Duffadar said, “Now then, 
once again get ready the medicine against 
the cold, and the cold will run away in 
fear.” 

The treatment with that medicine went 
on, and Benu looked on at the thick curls 
of smoke from a distance, but he did not 
move. 

It drizzled a little when it was ten o’clock. 
Benu somehow got up and stood, and saw that 
his compaions were gathered in little knots 
of four or five and were curled upon the 
earth' as on a bed. 

Benu felt envious in his mind. His 
whole frame was then becoming numb with 
unbearable cold ; and the smooth and rounded 
pebbles under his bare feet seemed to be 


like bits of ice. A little way of was the 
Duffadar , leaning against the wire fence 
and sleeping. For a short while Benu 
pondered over something; then he brought 
out the Duffadar'8 bundle of smoke requisites. 
He lighted the earthen bowl and said softly 
to himself: “Don’t take it amiss, Biraj 1 may 
your conch-shell bracelets and your vermilion 
spot endure forever, marking you as a happy 
wife 1 But on a day like this 1 shan’t remain 
alive if I don’t have a puff. Bom ! Bom !” 

He was out of practice for a long time, so 
that as soon as he had two pulls at the earthen 
bowl his head was in a whirl; he 
struck against something and fell down 
towards the line, and shouted out, “Brother 
Duffadar , do pour a little water on my head ; 
the whole world is turning round and round !” 

The words came out of his parched throat 
but very faintly, and the Duffadar8 sleep 
was not disturbed by that. 

It was midnight. Under their garments 
which formed their covering, all wetted by 
the cold dew, the drowsy men on guard duty 
were curled up and were shivering. Then 
the voice of somebody far away who 
was awake was heard—“The Lat Sahib's 
train ! the Lat Sahib's train !” 

Piercing through the darkness of the night 
with its glowing blades of light, the red-eyed 
demon of iron came on at its run. The band 
of the Ohmvkidars shivered and stood , up, 
flurried and floundering. But one individual 
among them did not get up. A very faint, 
cry of pain was heard—though for an instant 
only—from where Benu Sardar was standing 
guard. The engine shook a little as it dashed 
against some unknown object, but its speed 
did not slacken. 

The Special passed on its way. Next 
morning it was announced in the papers that 
His Excellency’s Special had reached the 
city safely. 

* * * * 

Long before the lifeless mass of Benu 
Sardar’s body torn to hundred bits came 
back tom the morgue in the city, Biraj’s 
pancakes had become dry and stiff like bits 
of wood. 

{Translated from the Bengali by Prof. 
SumU Kumar ChMmfi) 



The Uartyoli pictures exhibited at the mens of Mrs. Desai’s work exhibited recently 
last Stri Maha Man dal Exhibition, Bombay, by The vehicle is powdered chalk of different 
Lilavati M. Desai, the talented wife of Mr. colours, and the floor serves the purpose oi 
Mangaldas Desai, Bar-at-law,evoked much appro- canvas. It will be seen that Mrs. Desai takes 
elation, and she was awarded two gold and one her models from Haider and Chughtai Though 
silver medal for her drawings. Her embroidery executed in large size in coloured powder 
in silk was an exquisite piece of art and looked on the floor, they looked like paintings. Our 
more like a painting than a figure in silk- plates do not quite truly represent the real 
threads, limgoli has hitherto confined itself work, as pictures on floor do not present 
to pure decorative motifs, and the introduction true perspective to the photographic 
of human studies in these examples is a new camera. They will, however, give our readers 
departure. We reproduce here three speci- some idea of the high merit of the original. 



Rangoli Picture*—Yasoda and Krishna 
after Asit Kumar Haidar 










INDIAN WOMANHOOD 




Rangoli Picture—Expectation* 



Mis. Lilavati, M. Desai 



Kiingoli Pictui-e—Tlu; Lamp and the Moon 
after A. R. Chughtai 


It is a happy sign of the times, that a 
certain section of India's womanhood lias 
realized the importance of making the lives 
of their sisters happier, more hopeful and 
more useful. A large number of Mahila 
mmifos (or Women’s Associations) have 
sprung up, not only in the different districts 
ot -Bengal, but in other provinces also, under 
the auspices of the Saroj Nalini Dutt 
Memorial Association located in Calcutta. 
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Eadharani Sanyal, Secretary, Rajshahi 
Mahila Samiti 



Nimta Maliila Samiti 


They appeal mainly to our middle-class 
women, and aim at general education, the 
encouragement of cottage industries, the 
manufacture of handicrafts, the teaching of 
midwifery, etc., as well as the performance of 
social work of a useful kind. Lectures on 
useful subjects are delivered from time to 
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Niraprava Chakravarti, Late Secretary of the zealous and unselfish service is being rendered 
liughli and Pirojpur (Barisal) Mahila Samiti to our sisters. 



By N. N. GHOSH, m. a., l. t. 

A constitutional crisis of first class political Belgrade, January 6.) These powers will be 
importance has arisen in Yugoslavia, henceforth functioned by a Prime Minister 
King Alexander has suspended the appointed by and responsible to the King. The 
constitution, dissolved the chamber (Narodna Premier chosen is General Peter Lifkorita, 
Skupstina) and assumed the executive and commander of the royal guard. It will not 
legislative powers in that country. (Reuter, be a matter of surprise if this military man, 
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endowed with the powers of a dictator under 
the King, happens to play in the near future 
the part of a Prime de Rivera or a Mussolini, 
overriding; the King, the kingdom and the 
constitution 1 The quarrel between the Serbs 
and the Croats has led to thiitf crisis. 

The formation of the new triune kingdom 
of Yugoslavia by the union of the Austro- 
Serbian, Croatian, and Slovenian parts 
of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
with Serbia is one of the results of the 
Revolution in Austria-Hungary due to 
her defeat in the Great War. The union of 
Serbia and Croatia, however, has never been 
happy. According to the census of 1921, 
out of the total population of 1 cfbre 20 
lakhs, the Croats numbered nearly 28 lakhs 
and the Slovenes with whom the Croats 
are closely linked with a religious, linguistic 
and cultural tie a little more than ten and 
a half lakhs. Thus the Croats and their allies 
almost equalled the Serbs in number who were 
41 lakhs. The .Croats have always disliked, 
ever since the union in 1918, the tendency 
of the administration of the State being more 
and more ‘balkanized’ under the influence 
of the Serbs who predominated in the govern¬ 
ment. In their campaign against this 
tendency the Croats have always been supported 
by the Slovenes. There was another causo 
of clash between these two largest single 
groups of people of the new State. The 
Croats are Roman Catholics, the Serbs mostly 
of the Greek Church. The Croats, on account 
of their long connection with Rome, Venice 
and Vienna are a more cultured and 
refined people and have a long tradition of 
ordered rule. The Serbs, on the other hand, 
are a people of soldier peasants and of scanty 
culture. When the Croats joined the Union 
they never believed that they would be de¬ 
prived of an equal or at least a proportionate 
share in the administration of the country 
or that they would have to lose their distinct 
national character or individuality. But things 
happened ever since the Union which con¬ 
stantly irritated and angered the Croats. 
In spite of their cultural inferiority the Serbs 
have predominated in the successive Yugo¬ 
slavian Governments, have treated the united 
country as a conquered ‘Greater Serbia’, 
balkanized the administration, exploited the 
richer non-Serb provinces and aimed at the 
monopoly of the State. The tension of feelings 
sometimes broke into open quarrels. Last 
June an excited Montenegrin killed and 
wounded some Croatian deputies in the 


Skupstiria. The trusted and respected Croatian 
leader Stephen Raditch was among' those 
who subsequently died of the injury received 
on that occasion. The enraged Croatian 
deputies vowed not to enter the parliament 
at Belgrade until a new parliament had been 
chosen and a new Government formed. 

King Alexander tried to conciliate the 
Croats by appointing the Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Oorosthetz as Premier in whose 
ministry two Croats were found to serve. 
But the real cause of the Croats’ dissatisfac¬ 
tion still persisted. Most . of the important 
ministers of the old cabinet remained to 
pursue the same old policy of administration, 
and the Croatian demand for the dissolution 
of the old parliament was disregarded. The 
Croats, therefore, persisted in their decision 
to boycott the parliament at Belgrade and 
held a national assembly of their own at their 
provincial capital, Zagreb and passed a 
resolution demanding a new constitution 
of the federal type in which they 
would be allowed to govern their local affairs 
and retain their national individuality. Things 
came to a pass when a month ago, on Decem¬ 
ber 1, during the celebration of the tenth anniver¬ 
sary of the creation of Yugoslavia, a serious 
collision took place between the police and 
the townsfolk of Zagreb, leading to many 
fatalities. Since that time a serious differ¬ 
ence of opinion characterized the cabinet 
meetings, the majority favouring strong and 
repressive action to deal with the Croats. 
Father Corosthetz found it difficult to lead the? 
ministry and he resigned. King Alexander 
finding that there was no hope of the party 
leaders composing their differences suspended 
the constitution and appointed a dictator. 
This is in short the history of events leading 
to the present constitutional crisis and we are 
watching with interest what turn its future 
developments take. Since the above was 
written came the significant cable from 
Berlin, January 7 ~ 

“The news of King Alexander’s coup de etat 
and the formation of the new Government 
has been received sympathetically in the 
provinces. Doctor Matschek, the leader of 
the Croats, is reported to have said : ‘The 
fetters have been burst. The constitution 
which for seven years lias been working 
against the interests of the Croatians has been 
abolished, and thanks to the wisdom of the 
Monarch, we shall now succeed in attaining 
the ideals of the Croatian people and will really 
be masters in the House of Free Croatia’.” 



Calcutta’s Place in Modern India 

In The Calcutta Municipal Gazette 
(Christmas Number which ought from its 
contents to be called the Congress Number) 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal in an illuminating paper 
‘Calcutta and the Cultural Evolution of 
Modern India,’ discusses the place of Calcutta, 
in the life of Modern India. Mr. Pal prefaces 
Ins paper with the famous observation of Mr. 
(rokhale, ‘What Bengal thinks to-day all India 
thinks to-morrow,’ and remarks that the 
position of Calcutta is due to ‘the peculiar 
genius of the Bengalee people and the 
inspiration of the Bengalee leaders of thought 
of the last century.’ Mr. Pal is, however, 
modest and reasonable in his claims : 

Tn claiming, however, a distinct character and 
type for the Bengalee mind and thought no preten¬ 
sion to superiority over the mind and thought of 
the other Indian provinces are set up. As Bengal 
has its distinctive cultural type, so have also the 
other Indian provinces. The contributions of the 
other Indian provinces to the cultural revival and 
evolution of Modern India are, therefore, not ignored 
in claiming a, place for Calcutta and Bengal in this 
great work of Indian reconstruction. At the same 
time the dominating factor in this revival and 
evolution has been our contact with modern 
European thought and culture. This also cannot 
be denied. And it is here that wo discover the 
worth and significance of Calcutta’s contribution 
to our present national evolution. 

English education and British administration 
brought about certain developments in Bengal that 
were not produced by these agencies in the other 
Indian provinces. The psychology of this pheno¬ 
menon has not as yet been carefully considered 
and its cultural value properly assessed. The 
message of modern European culture has been 
essentially a message of Freedom and Humanity. 
And herein lay the strange fascination of this 
message to the Bengalee mind on account of its 
original instinct and genius of this very Freedom 
and Humanity. This is why the Bengalee coming 
in contact with modern European thought and 
culture threw himself into this new fight for 
Freedom and Humanity t with an abandon not seen 
in the other Indian provinces. And Bengal’s loyalty 
to the new ideals of modem thought and culture 
helped her to a position of leadership in the cultural 
evolution of India during the last hundred years 
and more. Other provinces developed more wide 
and accurate scholarship ; some developed their 
inherited genius of practical statesmanship ; but 
the idealism and the oentral thoughtforce of modem 
cultural evolution of India reoeived their greatest 


contribution and strength from the leaders of 
Bengalee thought and culture. And Calcutta 
culturally has meant Bengal for the last 150 years 
of British rule in this country in the same ‘ wav 
and in the same sense as London means Great 
Britain or Paris means France. 

The leaders of thought and the course 
of the different thought movements beginning 
from Raja Rammohun Roy and ending with 
the Renaissance of Indian. Art of the Bengal 
School are then surveyed by the writer. 
Calcutta, it is a fact, is Bengal so far 
as our intellectual life goes, though [Calcutta 
always draws on the provinces for the 
purpose. 


Christian Message and Non-Christian Religions 

Dr. George Howells considers the above 
topic in The Serampore College Magazine in 
the light of the finding of the Jerusalem 
Conference and is of opinion that a new era 
in Christian Missions is indicated by them. 
The writer notes at least three distinct points 
in his support: 

(1) We have to recognize that increasingly it is 
epming to be realized in Christian circles that there 
is justification for the term “A. Parliament of 
Religions,” and that we must approach non-Christian 
systems in the humble spirit of fellow-learners, 
rather than with the one desire to refute and 
overthrow. ‘On our part’ says the Report 
(of the .Jerusalem Conference), “we would 
repudiate any symptoms of a religious imperialism 
that would desire to impose beliefs and practices 
on others in order to manage their souls m their 
supposed interests. We ol>ey a God who respects 
our wills, and we desire to respect those of others.” 

(2) From the standpoint of the Jerusalem 
Conference, it needs to be noted that, ambassadors 
of Christ need to be more concerned with bearing 
with them the Christian life than even bearing the 
Christian message. The first volume of the 
Jerusalem report is entitled “The Christian Life and 
Message in relation, to non-Christian Systems." 
This emphasis on life is surely rightly placed. 

(3) To approach more closely the subject of 
our discussion, Christian thinkers of to-day are in 
increasing numbers gladly and ungrudgingly re¬ 
cognizing the spiritual values in other systems, and 
the following passage in the Jerusalem report is 
particularly significant in that direction: “We 
recognize as part of the one Truth that sense of the 
majesty of God and the consequent reverence in 
worship, which are conspicuous m Islam ; the deep 
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sympathy for the world’s sorrow and unselfish 
search for the way of escape, Which are at the 
heart of Buddhism ; the desire for contact with 
ultimate reality conceived as, spiritual which is 
prominent in Hinduism : the" belief in a moral 
order of the Universe and consequent insistence on 
moiul conduct, which are inculcated by Con¬ 
fucianism : the disinterested pursuit of truth and 
of human welfare which are often found in those 
who stand for secular civilization, but do not accept 
Christ as their Lord and Saviour.” 


Cultural Independence 

The PmbiMha Bkarafa for January which 
we are glad to welcome in its new bigger 
size with much larger amount of 
reading matter, strikes the distinctive 
note, that always characterizes its notes, 
comments and articles, in criticising the much 
talked of Faridpur speech of the late Mr. C. 
R. Das favouring Dominion Status ‘for its 
deep spiritual significance.’ The journal leaves 
the political aspect of the question for politi¬ 
cians to decide and discusses its cultural 
aspect as follows : 

The fact is, the idealism that dreams of the 
British Empire as the nucleus of a World Empire 
is inspired by worldly wisdom. True wisdom 
does not put so much faith on external organization. 
It seeks the genuine article in the mind of nation*, 
not in their form. 

India’s policy is pre-eminently spiritual. So far 
as we can see, we do not discern any common 
spiritual factor between India and Great Britain. 
The British are materialistic ; we are not and we 
do not want to be. We believe above all in spiritual 
integrity ; the British as a race are scarcely res¬ 
ponsive to spiritual realities. Where is the common 
interest ? And without a common interest, what is 
the use of any federation ? 

It is theoretically possible that that interest may 
grow in future,—the British may one day incline 
to spirituality. But are they making any sincere 
attempt to reach that consummation ? Do they 
believe in the supremacy of the spiritual vision? 
Unless they change their individual and national 
outlook fundamentally, India can never sympathize 
with the prevailing trend of thought ana outlook 
of the British people. 

Thus; in so far as the cultural aspect is con¬ 
cerned, we have to conclude that whether India 
is to be benefited by her connection with the British 
or not, depends essentially on Great Britain herself. 
It depends on her adopting the spiritual view-point 
of life. It is for her to say if she would have 
India as her spiritual sister. India has gladly 
accepted all that are noble and good in the Western 
culture. Let the West accept all that are good 
and great in India. Let Great Britain learn spiri¬ 
tual lessons from India. On this mutual acceptance 
the permanence of the British connection rests. 
India’s path is clear; Whoever is spiritual is her 
friend and ally, and whoever is otherwise is not so. 

Though we consider that without a community 
of interests and spiritual idealism, no federation 


is of any avail, yet we are ready to admit tin 
even a formal federation has some, value* hoWevc 
insignificant : India may remain within the Bntis 
Empire with the hope that she will one day grm 
strong enough to influence the policy of .the who! 
Empire. But it is essential that the Empire shoul- 
show a desire to benefit by India’s, spiritual wisdon 
and that India should be certain of absolute equalit; 
in all respects and freedom of thought and actioi: 


Urdu as the Medium at the Osmania University 

The Educational Review observes in 
commenting on a correspondence in The 
Pioneer on the above topic: 

It is not generally realized that Urdu through 
which instruction is imparted in the University i^ 
not the language of the people and only about. G 
per cent of the population is conversant with the 
tongue. In fact, Urdu is as much a foreign langu¬ 
age to the bulk of the people of the Nizam’s 
Dominions as English, as the various vernaculars 
which are spoken are Telegu, Marathi and Kana- 
rese. It is only the accident of the State being in 
charge of an Islamic Dynasty that enables her 
rulers to insist on people having their education 
through the medium of Urdu in Preference to one 
of their own mother-tongues. The correspondent 
sees a sinister political power underlying this 
move on the part of the Nizam’s Government and 
argues that it is a blot to emphasize and continue 
the present Muslim superiority in the State 
While not subscribing to this analysis of the motives 
underlying the educational reform, we*are certainly 
of opinion that, the use of Urdu as a medium oi 
instruction at the Osmania University, is not the 
attainment, of the millennium which it lias been 
supposed to be by people in various parts of India. 
As English is in any case a compulsory second 
language in the University, there does not seem tc 
be much justification in compelling every studeni 
to learn not merely his mother-tongue and Eng¬ 
lish, but also a third language which only adds tc 
the weight of the curriculum and prevents student* 
from specializing , themselves effectively in any 
branch of study, either in Arts or Science. Added 
to it is the serious handicap of having to pursue 
one’s education through translations of text-booki 
which, however well-made, are very inferior ii 
comparison with the originals and rapidly get on 
of date in view of the great march of knowledge 
in practically every branch of study in moderi 
times. We have no doubt that the various pioblemi 
connected with the imparting of instruction througl 
vernaculars in the University stage of study wil 
receive reconsideration in the coming years in the 
light of the experience gained at the Osmanii 
University, Hyderabad. 


Man, Money and Banking 

In response to an invitation from Mr 
Gandhi Sir D. M. Hamilton contributed ii 
Young India (reproduced in The Young Met 
of India), a series of articles ‘making banking 
easy for people to understand.’ Sir Dania 
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quotes at the outset the very first sentence 
of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ : 

T?e annual labour of every nation is the fund 
which on g t nfHg , supplies it with all the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which it annually 
consumes.” 

and discusses the possibility of our eco¬ 
nomic development organized on co-operativo 
credit based on paper money. We attempt 
to indicate his’scheme in an outline :— 

India does not stand at all : she lie3 
prostrate. She is the greatest real money power 
in the Empire, and after China the greatest real 
money power In the world, but for want of these 
monetary instruments which can be manufactured 
so cheaply from paper, the productive capital, is 
hampered in its working ; consequently, India is a 
land of poverty, instead of the land of plenty 
which she will be when her people are supplied 
with as many of these cheap monetary instruments 
as are required to koep them fully employed 
in growing rice, and wheat, and sugar, spinning 
and weaving, constructing irrigation . canals, 
digging wells, making roads, building ships, etc. 

' Bankers tell us that paper money is not safe 
unless backed by ten or fifteen per cent of gold or 
silver. Even if that were so, Government currency 
notes are infinitely safer than bank notes, for they 
are backed for all time by all the gold and silver 
and goods of the nation, whereas bank notes 
are backed only by the property of a few 
shareholders. 

Four hundred rupees will sink a well, and 
yield four hundred rupees worth of food every 
year. Four hundred rupees. spent on the manu¬ 
facture of paper currency will sink one hundred 
wells, yielding forty thousand rupees’ worth of 
food eveiy year. Which is the better currency, 
the silver or the paper V 

Only two things are necessary. These are : 

1. Reliable men. 

2. Government paper currency, or the 
instruments of credit, in quantity sufficient to 
turn the labour of every reliable man on to 
the growing of food, the spinning and weaving 
of cloth, the construction of irrigation canals, 
the digging of wells, the making of loads, and 
other useful purposes ; and it must not be issued 
in excess of this, otherwise it will defraud the 
country, by giving men the power to purchase 
goods without producing or giving anything in 
exchange for such goods. 

As it is a physical impossibility for a joint 
stock bank* to reach, individually, the tens of 
millions of small men who are crying out for 
someone to save them from the money-lender, it 
is the imperative duty of Government, through 
its co-operative department, to do so. The 
masses must be financed co-operatively in groups, 
or not at all It is, therefore, the business of 
the co-operative department * to manufacture the 
reliable men, who are the real foundation of eveiy 
sound banking system, and to form them 
mto groups who will stand shoulder to shoulder, 
to guarantee the return of the money bone wed 
by themselves and their neighbours. And it 
18 the duty, as well as the business of Govern- 
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merit, which holds the monopoly of the manufacture 
of money, to print, and issue as much as may be 
required for productive and constructive purposes ; 
otherwise, so far as the great masses of the people 
are concerned, their life will rdagain the empty 
one it is to-day. And be it noted that the 
money so manufactured and issued is govern¬ 
ment money, but the money of the people: 
that is to say, their labour monetised and converted 
mto solid assets. 

. Tho one-rupee note must come back if India 
is to move, forward ; and the sooner it comes 
tiie sooner will India take her place among the 
nations. And* the paper currency must be issued 
not only m exchange for silver received, but 
(as in Scotland) as capital for the growing of 
rice, and wheat, and sugar ; and the more plenty- 
fuliy it is issued for these purposes the greater 
will be tho inflow of gold and silver, and the 
firmer the foreign exchanges. India now imports 
every year sixteen crores’ worth of sugar which 
a productive paper currency would enable her 
to grow within her ow-n borders. If this were 
done, sixteen crores' worth of gold and silver 
would flow into India instead of sixteen crores 1 
worth of sugar. There would then be no fear of 
falling exchanges. To regulate the issue, of 
credit money by the output of gold and silver 
mines situated at the other ends of the earth, is 
sheer stupidity and bad finance. To say that 
the people of India should stop growing rice because 
some wTetched miners in South Africa stop raising 
gold, is folly. To regulate the food supply of 
India by the silver output of Mexico Avould be 
a sign of senile decay in the finance department 
of Government. 


India’s Literature en Music 

Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi presents in The 
Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society an outline of India’s extensive 
literature on music, on its theory and practice. 
Mr. Kavi divides it into three epochs : 

Musical literature may be divided into three 
epochs chronologically if not according to develop¬ 
ment. The first is tho Vedic age when music was 
completely subservient to Vedic rites. The second 
may be called mediaeval epoch when music was 
handled by great sages and scholars either as a 
principal or an auxiliary science and art This 
period roughly extends from the 5th century B. C. 
to 1600 A. D. The last epoch is modem when the 
old technique was abandoned and the system of 
teaching both of theory and practice has .-undergone 
complete change. This period roughly commences 
from 1600 A D. or a lew decades earlier when 
the mnemonic scale of 7 i raelakartas replaced the 
cumbrous but logical divisions of ancient system 
and when the foreign influence and the easy-going 
sort of study affected both the theory and prwitice. 
This epoch closest with me, introduction, of fiddle 
and harmonium %hich driving out Vim bestow 
upon the student a certificate , of proficiency in a 
few months’ training. This is of course our own 
epoch upon which 1 had better be silent 
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After giving a rapid but informative 
survey of the first epoch, Mr. Kavi observes: 

In course of time want of study compelled them 
to seek new paths current in different coimtries 
which greatly differed from the methods of the 
great sages. Thus a sort of gulf was created 
lietween tlieoiy and practice of music. As time 
went on the gulf became wider and wider. The 
musical authors from the 10th century onwards 
as far as we examined, profess to reconcile theory 
and practice and invent new forms of Vina 
to introduce new deal-methods. This went, on till 
the 17th century. About, the 16th century when 
the kingdoms of the Olmulukpas , Shaikhs, Kakati- 
uas, the Reddis and the Velamas, who one and/ill 
maintained musicil courts and patronized histrionics 
passed away, the greatness of Vljianagar especially 
Knshnaraya’s reign entirely altered the old system of 
music in every branch namely raya , tala , prabandha 
etc. They were tlie pioneers to introduce the 72 
mdakartas and to increase frets on the Vinos. 
Since then the modern music especially of lvarnata 
kind received its t full development at the hands 
of Raghunatha Naik of Tanjore and his son Yijayav- 
. aghava in 17th century and Muddalagiri of Madura 
and Rayaraghuimthn of Pudukotaah subsequently. 
The impetus given by those courts resulted in the 
forthcoming of groat scholars famous for vocal 
singing and for playing on Vina and flute. 

Before this change was effected from about 
1550 A. D. the ancient methods and the instruments 
survived. 

Mr, # Kavi seems not to liave devoted so 
much attention to tho Northern Indian style 
of music, which through various influences 
had a very high development though not on 
pure old fines as Dakhini music.* 


Difficulty in Indian Prohibition 

Prohibition writes: 

Prohibition ia India does not appear to be 
making much headway. The Reports on Excise 
administration for 3927-28 which are just coming 
out show that Provincial Governments pride them¬ 
selves on reductions in the total consumption of 
country spirit; report without much comment the 
steady increase in consumption of foreign spirits, 
wines, or beers—and congratulate themselves on 
the steady increase in revenue. The significance 
of tins situation and its baneful influence on the 
Temperance Movement is first, that these ever 
increasing revenues from liquor and drugs are a 
menace to future administrative changes. The 
Government of India’s Excise policy for the last 
50 years has been to get a maximum revenue out 
of a minimum consumption and tho success on die 
inaadmum revenue side has been an incentive to 
Provincial Governments, since Excise became a 
Tran^erred subject, to follow the same policy. 

* Now-a-days Provincial Excise Revenues are the 
standing support of despairing revenue officials and 
the financial value to the government of so helpful a 
department* they say, cannot be sacrificed. Thus 
we have the Bombay Government alarmed at the 
financial effect of a 50 p. a drop in the consumption 
of country spirit—in-five yews—staying its hand 


and saying—no more rationing can lie poftmifc 
The Bombay Legislative Council should m 
sometliing to say on that decision. The Mad] 
Government has thrown overboard a pious, ™o 
tion passed some time ago that Goverm^nt shoi 
introduce Prohibition in 20 years and the or 
possible explanation is—die financial difficul 
In this connection it is significant to rometnl 
that in the United States of America one milli 
pounds Excise Revenue was lost in the first yc 
of the dry law. Yet the Treasury received to 
hundred and fifty millions more revenue than 
the previous year. 


Sanskrit and Science in Secondaty Schools 
of Bengal 

The Teachers' Journal in discussing th 
New Syllabus approved of by the Govern 
ment for coining into force from January 1 
1931 in the Secondary Schools of Bengal 
writes: 

In the Draft Syllabus issued by the Govemmen 
last year Sanskrit was shown to be an optiona 
subject but in the final Syllabus issued now it ha 
been declared to be a compulsory subject. If tin 
ministry of Education lias, in tho mean time, decidet 
to retain Sanskrit as a compulsory subject turning 
down the resolution of the Senate on the subjee 
it. ought to liave informed the University its decisior 
before publicly announcing the same in the Calcutta 
Gazette. We believe by this action scant respect 
lias been shown to the Senate of the Calcutta 
University. There is a large volume of opinion in 
the country demanding the retention of classical 
language as a compulsory subject and an equally 
large body opposing its compulsory place in the 
curriculum. Government itself has shown its 
indecision of mind on the matter by keeping 
Sanskrit optional in the present Revised Syllabus 
for the girl candidates in the Matriculation. Decision 
on such an important matter should not liave been 
announced from the back, door as it has been done 
in the present instance. 

Then again Science lias been made an optional 
subject and grouped with Drawing. We deplore 
very much the decision of the government making 
Science an optional subject. All tall talks for the 
modernization of the Syllabus have thus ended in 
a fiasco. The Ministry of Education may congra¬ 
tulate itself on its fine achievement but all thought* 
ful having the good of the country at heart will 
pass a different verdict.. 

Science should be made compulsory, but 
Sanskrit lias been lightly placed bn the 
compulsory subject list. 


Kesiwb Chandra Sen and Religious Harmony 

In Welfare January 12, Sir Nilratan 
Sircar thus begins an illuminating study on 
Keshub Chandra Sen and his contribution 
towards harmonising of religions : 

The world's prophets like the world’s scriptures 
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have One characteristic mark They grow with 
the g^awtli of man : They unfold a new meaning, 
a new^wEjaaage for every age and every clime ; 
and in thiswnse they are not only ever living 
fountains of truth—they are also true prophets, 
prophetic of the future of the race. 

Every age, every country has its own Dressing 
problems, its own burning questions, its Sphinx’s 
riddles which it must solve, or perish ; and for 
the India of our day, the Sphinx’s riddle is the 
communal ou&stion—more specially the Hindu- 
Moslem conflict which is as wide as life, being 
at once, religious, social, economic and political; 
and which must be solved if India is to take her 
place in the modern comity of nations. 

Let us seek an answer to this riddle from 
ICeshub Cliandra Sen, 

The answer is known to all: 

ICeshub declared that every religion was true-, 
cadi was an expression—a sincere whole-hearted 
expression of one universal human experience- 
one fundamental truth of life and universe ; each 
was an unfolding of humanity in a particular age 
and tradition, and each is complimentary to the 
others in the interdependent and organic whole of 
Universal Humanity. 

What is more, each religion must learn to grow 
fuller and more real in God consciousness as well 
as in world consciousness, by participating in the 
cults and practices of the other religions. To this 
end lie preached communion with all prophets and 
Pilgrimage to all saints ; and though bom in the 
Hindu faith, he claimed the symbols of the cross 
and the crescent as his own, being himself the 
epitome of all mankind and a member of the Church 
Universal which lias been rearing itself tlirougli the 
ages on the foundations of the historic churches 
and communions. 

This luminous idea in its essence applies not 
only to the great historic religions but also to the 
great ctlrnic and national culture of the world ; 
they form an “interdependent organic- whole” 
which is gradually unfolding in time and space in 
the form of world history : and each has its own 
autonomy, its own line of advance, its own historic 
evolution in that World History. 

Concludes the writer with this noble and 
valuable note : 

If the-sweet fellowship of man with man, the 
charities and sanctities or the courtesies and ameni¬ 
ties of life are not to be supplanted by murderous 
hatred and guerilla war, by civil confusions and 
chaos, we must cleanse and purify our hearts and 
illumine our understandings with the light of true 
religion*—the religion of love—the love of God as 
one with the love of man and we musjt hearken to * 
this message of peace and concord, this Gospel of 
Harmony and we must begin to reconstruct. a 
Hindu-Moelem social fellowship as, wide and deep 
as life—not merely political pacts out ‘social fellow¬ 
ship as believers in this «mfratemity of worship, 
to which Keshub Cliandra Sen pointed the way. 

Wmm and HuraMJpHft 

t In discussing R L Brayne’s book; 
Village Uplift in India 5 yrhich has : attracted 


well-merited notice from many, S*ke Bombay 
Co-operative Journal observes : 

Many of the campaigns of rural reconstructs 
fail to materialize because the workers are told off to 
make vory. minute and detailed investetkms into 
local conditions, social, economic, agricultural, 
rty tlie time these thorough and exhauriave investi¬ 
gations are completed the patience of both the 
workers and the, local population is ttooughly 
exhausted ! Now. it does .not seem that before he 
embarked upon, his campaign, Mr. Brayne undertook 
any elaborate village surveys, the problems of rum! 
stagnation being probably too well known to 
demand any . searching analysis. The second lesson 
that one derives from. this experiment is the need 
to take a comprehensive view of rural problems 
and to attempt a frontal attack on all these pro¬ 
blems simultaneously. But before the frontal attack 
was, launched, Mr. Brayne and Iris coadjutors 
carried on a vigorous propaganda by all means 
available to them to tell the population where they 
were wrong and what remedies they should adopt 
to improve their condition. In most parts of the 
country, rural life is so disorganized and disrupted 
tliat it is well-nigh impossible to achieve betterment 
unless some inaclunery is created through which, 
the forces of progress can influence the people. 
If Mr Bryne’s position as the official head of the 
district administration proved helpful in any part 
of the campaign it was in setting up this machi¬ 
nery. It was tlirougli his influence, mainly, that a 
Rural Community Council was formed, the co-opera¬ 
tion of the District Board secured and the sym¬ 
pathies of Public Health, Co-operative, Agricultural 
and Educational Departments enlisted. But ail this 
sympathy and co-operation and co-ordination would 
have , been to*no purpose had there not been a band 
of regular helpers ; and these helpers were secured 
by enrolemont. of full-time workers called village 
guides. These guides are not expected to undertake 
local activities themselves ; they are to help and 
guide, and seek assistance from outside wherever ‘ 
necessary. To enable them.to assist in the solution 
of diverse problems of rural life it is necessary 
first that they should understand these problems, • 
and to this..end a school of rural economy .has been , 
opened, where systematic .training is' imparted, 
instruction is given in the elementary facts or rural 
economics, methods of propaganda are taught and 
spirit of labour and service inculcated. - 

Mr. Brayne rightly thinks that xmral uplift 
to be successful must be accompanied by uplift 
of women: 

As it is the women who are mainly responsible 
for the upbringing of the agriculturists of the next 
generation and wiejd an enormous influence in 
social and domestic life, no improvement either in 
economic conditions, social-life or domestic environ-; 
ments is possible without their active sympathies • 
and support Besides, if the life of the average 
woman in. the slums ofrthe towns is one of boredom;' 
and misery, the lot ot her sister in the viBages; 
is only a shade better, inasmuch as the village 
woman can enjoy free air and light at least during 
some part of the day. Mr. Brayne and his co- 
workers wanted to relievo women in villages from 
the endless drudgery of cooking,, grinding corn, ': 
fr^n collecting eo*dung, and making dung cakes 
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for fuel, and the still worse tragedy of bringing 
into the world children regardless of considerations 
for their, own health much less for leisure. A lady 
superintendent of women’s work was appointed, 
the system of co-education was introduced in 
rural schools, parents were induced to send girls 
to school along with boys. And a school of domes¬ 
tic economy was started to train up school 
mistresses. The school mistresses and others 
trained in this school of domestic economy were 
imparted instruction in other aspects of rural life 
besides education and have turned out to be 
(xmnter-parts of village guides, for attending to 
village uplift work among women, 


Indian Life in Malaya 

In response to a request for a message 
Mr. Abdoolcader M. L, C., the Indian repre¬ 
sentative there, writes to The Indian (Singa¬ 
pore) : 

1 do not think I can give a better "message” 
to my compatriots than to ask them to live 
up to the ancient traditions of Hindustan. As 
worthy sons of a worthy land, they have 
come here as if by divine pre-ordination. They 
have, therefore, certain moral obligations to dis¬ 
charge to this place. In the past they have worthily 
discharged those obligations : they have contributed 
their quota towards the social and economic fabric 
of the colony. I have no doubt that they will 
continue to exert their efforts towards yet further 
achievements ; but my request to them now is to 
lead a more co-ordina ted and consolidated life. 
They should strengthen their positions here by 
laying foundations, deep and wide; they should 
have permanent stakes in the country ; in short 
they should identify themselves with the interests 
of the colony. 

Borne idea about ‘Indian Life in Malay’ 
may be gathered from the following account 
of V. Sivaraman in the same journal— 

The life led by the Indian immigrant in Malaya 
is really much better than what it would have 
been in India. His earnings are more and as a 
result he enjoys life better. The prosperity is all 
on the superficial side, and if one really cares to 
analyze it the demoralizing tendency behind cannot 
escape notice and emphasis. 

The thousands of labourers, mostly of the lower 
classes, who are recruited from India, are scattered 
here throughout the whole peninsula, on the 
various estates. All credit is due to the Labour 
Department for it takes scrupulous care to see 
that these labourers are provided with suitable 
housing accommodation, good water supply, and 
adequate medical relief. The planters are required 
to provide work at least for 20 days in the month. 
The minimum wages per day is 50 cents the 
equivalent in Indian coinage being roughly 13 
annas. The labourer, if he is thrifty, and contented 
to lead the life that he would have to if he remain¬ 
ed in India, can really put by something: and can 
remit from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15, to his relatives in 
India.— 

The life led by their more respectable brethren 


in the towns, is not far removed from theirs 
After being drunk, while these people sleep .,4a- the 
streets, their brethren sleep inside hp«sC that is 
all. In this class of people may fee included the 
Indian washerman, barber, hawker, potty-trader, 
artisan etc. . , ■ 

The ordinary Indian clerk is paid here much 
better than he would be in India. He dresses 
himself more neatly, he puts on a much better 
appearance, and enjoys many luxuries of hie. Being 
a little more educated than their brethren, the 
labourers, these clerks look upon, themselves as 
leaders of the Indian public opinion. They form 
themselves into clubs, and associations, go to those 
places in the evenings, read papers, play tennis .and 
enjoy a game of cards or billiards. Though this .is 
the outside life of the clubs, the atmosphere within 
is found to be full of petty quarrels and jealousies. 
There are at least two. rival parties m almost 
every association. There is hardly any house i of 
a kerani (clerk) hero that .does not consume either 
brandy or beer. ., ■ 

India should not suffer us to wither away here 
without ideals of life. 


Fodder Problem 

M. G. Rama Rao suggests a fodder enquiry 
in The Journal of the Mysore Agricultural 
and Experimental Union. The lines indicated 
by the writer are : 

(1) Bringing together all the facts known about 
the famines m Mysore with a view to locate the 
areas which are prone, to. famine conditions, the 
manner in which the situation was dealt with, the 
expenditure involved and the results. 

(2) Preparation of detailed meteorological maps 
to show the areas having the. same amount of 
rainfall and similar weather conditions. 

(3) A grass and herbage survey of areas m the 

State. „ „ .. 

(4) A survey of edible forest leaves and fruits. 

(5) Introduction of drought-resisting loader- 
plants from .foreign lands and testing them m 
typical localities. > 

(6j Forest Nurseries and Seed Depots to supply 
seeds and plants useful for fodder. 

(7) Opening of plantations of edible forest trees 
in the dry tracts of the State. (Every village may 
have its gomal lands planted. This may be 
entrusted to the "Village Panehayets.) 

(8) Opening up silo-pits and stocking fodder in 
compressed bales m reserved forests. 

(9) Examination of the feeding values of various 
plants and fodders under investigation. 

The recommendations apply to the condi¬ 
tions of all British Indian Provinces as well. 


Spirit of a National School 

Mr. T. L. Yaswani, in drawing attention to 
Sogoil Eanna—a National School—of the Irish 
patriot Padric Pearse, writes in The Scholar 
in his inspiring style : 
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"jLSehooL” Pearse said, “was less a place than 
a littl^ttoup ofpersons, a teacher and his pupils, 
l^iilosopnj^iww^not orammed out of text-books, 
but was learnedut to knee of some , great philoso¬ 
pher; art was learned in the studio of some master 
artist, and maft in the workshop of some master- 
craftsman. Always, it was the personality of the 
master that made tlie school, never to State that 
built it of brick and mortar, • drew up a code of 
niles to govern it, and sent hirelings into it to cany 
out its decrees.” Irish language, Irish literature, 
Irish history, Irish games had tlie first place in the 
studies of his pupils, but he neither denounced nor 
ignored English language, literature" history or 
games. In a passage in The Story of a Success,” 
lie says “What I mean by an Irish School is a 
School that takes Ireland for granted. You need 
not praise tho Irish language,—simply speak it; 
you need not denounce English games,—play Irish 
ones; you need not ignore foreign history, foreign 
literature—deal with them from the Irish-point of 
view. An Irish school need no more be a purely 
Irish-speaking nation ; but an Irish School like an 
Irish nation must be permeated through and 
through by Irish culture.” And a National School 
m India, I have pleaded again . and again, must be 
permeated through arid through with the spirit of 
Indian culture.... 

'JJJie one lesson this Irish ‘rebel’ taught his boys 
was, afc he himself so beautifully expresses it, “that 
no one can finely live who hoards life too jealously, 
that one must be generous in service and withal, 
joyous, accounting even supreme sacrifices light.” 
Will our National Schools have their activities on 
these two principles- Freedom and Sacrifice ? 


Distribution of Power and Federal Function 

In the Madras Law College Magazine 
Mr. Ran gas Avail) y Iyengar M.L.A. draws 
attention to some problems for study by all 
students of constitution—the problems that tlie 
Nehru Report gives rise to. One of them is 
Dominion Status vs. Independence ; the 
second, Internal Sovereignty and Federation ; 
the third, Distribution of Power and Federal 
Function, on which last Mr. Iyengar says 

Apart from the usual orthodox classification of 
the distribution °f powers between the Central and 
State or Provincial authorities and the retention of 
residuary powers in either of them, the question how 
far a scheme of concurrent powers Avith a machin¬ 
ery of Judicial or Constitutional control for regu¬ 
lating them, can be evolved or found to be more 
feasible in India, is one which can be studied with 
profit with reference to recent constitutional de¬ 
velopments, The constitution of the German re¬ 
public now in operation affords a parallel more 
akm to the trend, of the development m Die distri¬ 
bution of Central and Provincial powers in India 
than the Colonial examples, 

I may also draw attention to the fact that the 
general assumption that Governmental powers in 
British. federations are divided off completely on 
the basis of residuary jurisdiction between Central 
and State Authorities is mistaken. There is now a 
Royal Commission sitting in Australia before which 


very valuable OAndence has been wxm by Sir 
Robert Garran, the foremost on 

the Australian Commonwealth ^ ant* by 

other, authorities and Avitnesses who have had 
practical experience of tlie worUng of 
AA'e^th Constitution there. It does appear fro# %e 
evidence given by them fiat oven in Australia 
tore is a very large field of concurrent powers 
which could be exercised both by tho States and 
by the Commonwealth Government’ It is ako 
clear from tlie evidence that attempts to restrict 
the sphere of the Central Authority so long as 
it has to be the political entity that lias to deal with 
all external affairs or affairs of common concern 
to the people of the States as a whole, have, be¬ 
sides producing a crop of conflicts and of unexpect¬ 
ed judicial decisions, actually hampered the pro¬ 
gress and development of to part States on a full 
democratic basis. It is part of the programme of 
the Australian Labour Party which has repeatedly 
been in office and controlling the affairs of the 
Commonwealth, to have the authority of the 
Central GoA’ernment definitely strengthened by 
amendments of the Constitution. It would be in- 
teresting to examino these proposals with reference 
to the various suggestions made for the establish¬ 
ment of Provincial Autonomy on an enlarged or 
restricted basis in this country. 


Policy of Evasion in British Politics 

Ten Years after the University Commission, 
Sir Michael Sadler referring to tho shelving 
by Government of the recommendations of 
the Commission observes in the Calcutta 
lievieu\ 

This waiting attitude is all very well when 
those who adopt it know why they have to want 
and keep their minds alert and their eyes watchM 
for any sign of a break in the mist. But the 
mischief is that what in tho best minds is hesitation 
takes, in less distinguished minds, the form of 
coAvardly evasion. Within my memory- which now 
runs back for nearly 60 years- there has been a 
distinct decline in moral courage among British 
politicians, administrators and dons. 1 think that 
this decline is temporary and will not last moire 
than thirty years more. But if it were not Ifor the 
tonic impression which is always left by contact 
with ordinary citizens when the latter are called 
upon to face a grave issue, I should have no doubt 
that Britain is showing Signs of deliquescence. 
Ingenuity in polite evasion, skill in negative 
criticism, .preference for avoiding any discussion 
of first principles, are now distinctive marks of. a 
well-known and successful type of British adminis¬ 
trator in our home affairs-political and academic. 
Generally these defects are unconscious. In to 
worst eases, they are assumed because profitable 
to a man’s chances of advancement Unfortunately 
these defects are infectious. In to public life of 
Bengal nothing is more weakening to the welfare 
of the community ton lack of moral courage. 
1 fear that we in England are not at present by 
our example helping India to shake off this 
disease. 



Tajore Letters 

The Times Literary Supplement gives an 
appreciation of Rabindranath’s personality in 
course of a review of his newly published 
volume of letters to Mr. C. F. Andrews : 

The book, then, -com.es as an obviously deliberate 
contribution towards hotter relations between 
Britain and India. At the present moment 1 here 
are . .many signs t hat these arc deseed by both 
parties. It should be easier foi* onr people to be 
generous, infinitely easier ; it will be inexcusable 
if wo fail in willingness to see ihe other side’s 
point of view, heading these letters, many of them 
written under extreme stress and temptations to 
bitterness that it was almost superhuman to over¬ 
come, we are brought faw to lace with Tagore's 
coinage, political wisdom, fair-mindedness and 
freedom from the illusions a narrow rationalism 
bungs. His fame has suffered in the West, and we 
all know why. But it is nonsense to gay that this 
man is ail ordinary man. His poetry may be often 
tnvial and fanciful, but lii.s finalities of mind and 
diameter are magnificent. Where are we to fimi¬ 
ll parallel to the clearness of judgment and unflin¬ 
ching. honesty with which, while rendering full 
recognition to Mr. Gandhi’s genuineness and to 
the reality of the passion of despair and sense of 
injustice behind the movement, ho stood aside from 
tiro non-co-operation agitation ? He ensured its 
failure in Bengal, and thereby in India. How pro¬ 
found and terrible was the darkening of his soul by 
the Punjab troubles his friends know. But not for 
one moment did he forget that hatred breeds hatred 
and that beneath all bitterness man keeps a brother¬ 
hood that must. surely one day become effective. 
To/a My complaining of harsh, criticism of the 
British he replies.:— 

. T feel as much for the negroes, brutally lynched 
m Amenea. often for economic reasons, and for the 
Koreans^ who are the latest victims of Japanese 
imperialism, as for any wrongs done to the help- 
lessmultitiide of my own country.” 

Msewhei^e he \vrites 

The fact is that the best people in all countries 
find their-affinity with one another. The fuel dis¬ 
plays ife differences, but the fire is one.Let 

uri seek that fire and know that wherever the spirit 
of separation is supreme there reignB darkness.” 

Ho will have nothing to do with the attempted 
rejection of the west by the East. His outlook, 
increasingly yet almost from the beginning, has been 
international, human and not merely patriotic. He 
has said hard things of our people ; but there is 
no man so aware of the greatness of our record 
and the sublimity of spirit that individuals of <mr 


race have shown. And though (to use a favouri 
word of his) lie can be “ferocious” in defence 
his own people, lie has been austere and unsparii 
in his chastisement of boastfulness and silliness ar 
social wrongs. 

That the time has come for readjustment of 01 
attitude towards this writer, once so extolled ar 
then so decried, is dear. But more is at issue tlu 
one man’s reputation. The reader grows harden* 
under continual assurance that here is a book li 
cannot afford to miss. Nevertheless, occasional 
there does come a book which will tell him thins 
lie ought to know, will be the poorer for not kno\ 
ing, and cannot find elsewhere. Such a book 
these “Letters,” published at a time when Britai 
and India have come to another parting of tl 
ways. 


The Significance of the Russian Experiment 

Last month wo published some extract! 
from the series of articles in the Non 
llepublie in which Dr. Dewey is giving his 
impressions of Soviet Russia. In the sixtl 
and the last of these articles, Dr. Dewej 
discusses the meaning of the great experimeni 
and its future. These articles together with 
others on China, Turkey and Mexico 
comprising a broad survey of the post-wai 
revolutionary world will soon be published 
in book form. 

To sum up one’s impressions about Russia is o 
necessity to engage in speculations about its future 
Even the belief that has inspired what I, ha,v< 
hitherto written, namely, that the most sigmfican 
aspect of the change in Russia is psychological anc 
moral, rather than political, involves ,a lpok into ar 
unrevealed future. While the belief is doubtiesj 
to be accounted for by contacts that were one-sided 
with educational people,, not with politicians anc 
economistSf still there is good authority r for it 
Lenin himself expressed the -idea that with tin 
accomplishment of the Revolution the Russiai 
situation underwent a great transfopiation. Befor< 
it had taken place, it was Utopian, he said,, U 
suppose that education and voluntary m co-operatior 
could achieve anything significant. The worker* 
had first to seize power. But when they had the 
reins of government in their hands, there tool 
place “a radical change in our point of view toward 
Socialism. It consists in tins, that formerly the 
centre of gravity had to be placed m the politica 
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straggle land the conquest of power, Now this 
centre of gravity is displaced in the direction of 
pacific cultural work. I should fee ready to say 
that T^s now moving toward intellectual work, 
were itTteUateur international relations, and the 
necessity of defending our position in the inter¬ 
national .system. If we neglect that phase and 
confine ourselves to internal economic relations, 
the centre of gravity of our work already consists 
in intellectual work.” He went on to say that 
the cause of socialism is now, economically speak¬ 
ing*, identical with that of the promotion of co¬ 
operation, and added the significant words: 
“Complete co-operation is not possible without an 
intellectual revolution.” 

.Further testimony to the same effect developed 
in an interview some of us had with Krupskaia, 
Lenin’s widow, an official at the head of one branch 
of the government department of education, and 
naturally a person with groat prestige. Consider¬ 
ing her position, her conversation was strangely 
silent upon matters of school organization and ad¬ 
ministration ; it was about incidents of a human 
sort that had occurred in her contact with children 
and women, incidents illustrative of their desire 
for education and for new light and life—evincing 
an interest on her part that was quite congruous 
with her distinctly maternal, almost housewifely 
type. But at the close she summed up the task of 
the present regime : Its purpose is, she said, to 
enable every human being to obtain personal culti¬ 
vation. The economic and political revolution that 
has taken place was not the end ; it was the means 
and basis of a cultural development still to . be 
realized. It was a necessary means because with¬ 
out, economic freedom and equality, tho full 
development of the possibilities of all individuals could 
not be achieved. But. the economic change was for 
the sake of enabling every human being to share to 
the full in all the things that give value to human 
life. 

Evon in the economic situation the heart of the 
problem is now intellectual and educational. This 
is true in the narrower sense that the present in¬ 
dustrial scheme and plan cannot possibly be carried 
through without preparation of skilled technicians 
in all lines, industrial and administrative. What 
Wells said about the world is peculiarly true of 
Russia; there is a race between education and 
catastrophe-that is, industrial breakdown. It is 
also true in a fundamental sense that the plan can¬ 
not be carried through without cliange in the 
desires and beliefs of the masses. Indeed, it seems 
to me that the simplest and most helpful way to 
look at what is now going on in Russia is to .view 
it as an enormous psychological experiment in 
transforming the motives mat- inspire human 
conduct. 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer Sums up the Reforms 

Pending the report of the enquiry which 
Sir John Simon is carrying out, it is 
interesting to read the ud interim summing 
up of the political results of the Reforms by 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer in The British Empire 
Bevie w : 

It is liot impreba^ originally contem- 


f lated, the experiment had been confined to the 
'rovinces ana die Central Government had not been 
radically altered, the chances of success would 
have been much greater. Indian public men would 
have concentrated on the problems, constitutional 
and administrative, of their own Provinces with tho 
conditions of which they were familiar. They would 
Jiave steaddy gained knowledge and ekpca’ience by 
active co-operation with and participation in the 
provincial administration. 

i In some Provinces, notably the Punjab, under 
the expert guidance of a wise Governor and with 
the hearty co-operation of the numerically small 
but highly efficient British elemen t in the Services 
the Ministers and the new Councils have settled 
down to practical work, and have achieved no 
small success in showing their capacity hi-handle 
the branches of the administration entrusted to 
them., The success would have been greater 
wore it not for the demon of communal discord 
which tends even in the Punjab, where die people 
are less caste-ridden and more progressive than 
elsewhere, to convert political and administrative 
questions into sectarian issues fiercely contested 
between the rival creeds, Moslem, Hindu and 
Sikh. Thus the question of self-determination, 
evon in a Province where conditions are otherwise 
most favourable for the extension of provincial 
autonomy, becomes a struggle between the three 
religions, each eager to grasp the powers of which 
the British Government has divested or is likely to 
divest itself, and, unless its claims are accepted, 
preferring to revert to the pre-Reforms system of 
government. 

In short, the result of the transfer of half the 
field of administration from British to Indian control 
lias lioeu not to create a sense of common citizenship 
or nationality, but to revive and intensify all the 
old racial, caste and sectarian animosities‘ which a 
century of impartial British rule had held in check, 
and to create new lines of cleavage. Each minority 
to-day is fearful of its future under majority, i.e., 
Hindu, rule, controlled mainly by the Brahmans 
and a few of the allied higher tastes. The prospects 
of “India a nation” appear to be now much more 
remote than toil years ago; even the progress 
towards provincial autonomy is seriously hampered 
by the rapid growth of bitter racial and religious 
antagonisms. These have now become so acute as 
seriously to endanger the “pax Britannica” and to 
cause a falling off m the standaids of administration. 

If India is not to relapse into anarchy, a prey to 
internal revolution and external aggression, a strong 
Central Government is essential. The Central Gov¬ 
ernment has already been seriously weakened by the 
attempt to create a Central Legislature, which 
(though repicsenting only one in 500 of the 
lwnulation) claims ;to speak for British India, 
and aims at controlling the whole administration, 
gad has already^endangetied stability and progress. 
That body will have to be radically recast aiid its 
pi'esent powers .radically curtailed unless wo are 
prepared to sacrifice the, interests of 320 millions 
to a hasty political experiment. 

After all this it is not surprising to find 
him quoting with approval a saving of 
Rabindm Nath Tagore. ‘The problem/’be 
says, “has been admirably summed up la a 
few sentences by that great Indian thinker 
and patriot, Rabendra (sir) Nath Tagorb, 
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quoted in The Times of 29th November : 

Our real problem in India is not political. 
It is social. How, tiite, can we think that 
our work is to build a political miracle of 
freedom upon the quicksand of social 
slavery ?”’ 


suggests, by the District Board, if car 
indications in the report are read aright it 
questionable whether anything will rgp] 
adequately an enthusiastic 1 cal patriotism 


Malaria Control to Bengal 

The following appeared in a recent issue of 
The Lancet: 

Birnagar or Ula, credited with being the place 
whence spread the disastrous malaria epidemic 
of 1856, is one of those half derelict towns so 
frequent in the upper Gangetic delta, with a 
population of 2,3 »0 in place of 40,0 *0 of 70 years 
a^o before malaria, speaking without metaphor, 
laid it waste. Five years ago some inhabitants, 
stung by the position, formed a local public 
health society, whose keen honorary secretary 
has just issued one of his periodical reports 
(Malaria Control at Birnagar. 19 '7, By Krislm <- 
sekhar Bose). Fund§ are supplied by considerable 
private subscriptions, by a substantial grant from 
the Bengal Government, and by a largo gift of 
quinine from its Director of Public Health. 
The anti-malarial measures used have been the 
oiling of anopheline breeding places and a wide 
administration of quinine. The difficulties en¬ 
countered in tills private enterprise have been 
those familiar when such campaigns have been 
attempted in India by Government officers. 
Th€fre lias been somo stubborn opposition to oiling, 
two and a half out of eight and a half miles 
of .water edge in the small area actually covered 
having had to be left Unprotected. These untreated 
tonics have bred larvae profusely, and it is significant 
that while the municipal authority lias contributed 
generously to the funds of the society, the 
municipal tank is not one of those which the 
society has been permitted t to oil. Somo of the 
observations made have a wide applicability. The 
wishing of muddy water into tanks was followed 
by * destruction of all larvae, breeding recommen¬ 
cing immediately as it settled and cleared. 
While, apart from this, mosquitoes bred continu¬ 
ously they did not torment human beings during dry 
weather, but as soon as rain fell entered houses 
£ad bit, while the malaria-rate rose after the 
tiiiiial interval. It is believed that in dry weather 
the insects remained inactive in the all-embracing 
jungle, and that this is also the explanation 
of the immediate but temporary influx of fnosaui- 
toes into houses when neighbouring jungle is felled. 
Such clearance lias been begun with sale of wood 
and cultivation of land, but permission for further 
clearance is being withheld by owners. It is felt 
thikt the determination of the mosquito species 
most implicated locally in transmitting malaria 
requires more expert knowledge tlian is available 
on the spot,, but it is, after all, improbable that 
the ungrudging co-operation of the Bengal 
Malaria Research Laboratoi-y, already afforded 
in identifying larvae, will not be extended 
to the dissection of mosquitoes locally collected, a 
subject particularly appnopria f e. It is believed, 
too, that the local campaign should be merged 
in a wider one to be undertaken, the writer 


Should Married Women Work fer Money 

The Literary Digest summarizes 
discussion that has been going on in t 
British Press regarding this very interesti 
and controversial question: 

“A man ought to be doing your work and suppe 
ing you out of it,” said an old lady reproving 
to a young married woman in London, who v 
earning a salary of her own. We can imagine t 
old lady’s look -and the look, too, that she got 
return! "You mean,” retorted the young worn 
"that he would get my salary, and give me a ve 
small fraction of it back, if lie were generous, 1 
working in the home.” These remarks are quoti 
in the London Daily Express by an English writ 
of fiction, May Edginton, who in a debate as 
wli ether married women should work, dee far 
that the question is not merely whether they shou 
work, but rather whether they should do pa 
work, because ‘‘every generation of women lu 
been allowed to work for nothing or for veiy lifet 
pay, freely and without criticism.” It is declare 
that the strictly logical and just answer to thi 
question is that married women have a right t 
work even if they are well paid. They may wis! 
to work in office, shop, bank, or surgery, and tliei 
husbands and families may find it pleasant an< 
beneficial that they do so. Modern woman, we an 
told, can usually look back and see behind her am on? 
the older generation quite a number of financially 
unhappy marriages, or marriages where the wife’s 
money, when she had inherited any, has been los 
in foolish business ventures by the husband, oi 
marriages which liave resulted in unequippec 
widows being left stranded and unprovided for. 

In total disagreement with May Edginton b 
another English woman writer of fiction, Ethe 
Mannin, who holds that the married woman who work* 
for pay is an enemy of society. She charges thai 
married women have not the right to earn the monej 
to help make the home more comfortable and give 
the children a better education. Miss Mannin gives 
as a reason for this argument the statement tha 
none of us who avail ourselves of the advantages 
of civilized society has the right to obtain luxuries 
even of the smallest kind at the expense of the 
necessities of life of somo other member of society 


Bernard Shaw Interviewed 

‘ When Bernard, Shaw went to Geneva, he 
was continually surrounded by journalists 
seeking an interview. But, we are told by 
a contributor to the Living Age, having once 
refused the Nobel Prize, he puts an 
extremely high price on an interview. Under 
no circumstances will he give a lecture. But 
the International Students’ Union was 
fortunate enough to capture him through an 
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invitation■ with % group 
of Ssw»nteed 

appeared in the 
doorway, with Ei&soffc, White heard, sparkling eyes, 
creamy complexion, his sprained arm in a sling, 
he was received with wild enthusiasm and the 
clicking of cameras. Professor Madariaga led him 
to an armchair, saying: ‘You see before you a 
gathering of serious students,’ to which Shaw 
replied that most students lie had known had been 
quite the opposite. Moreover, he said, he saw 
nothing of the pip of tea of which he had been 
invited to partake, but he really didn’t mind this 
very much and would be glad to answer the 
students’ inevitable questions to the best of his 
ability. . 

The first question asked was 

‘What is an intelligent woman ?’ 

‘One who will buy my latest book, The Intelli- 
mit Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism , 
price fifteen shillings,’ replied Shaw. 

‘Is it true that you have lost faith in humanity ?’ 

‘Whoever told you tliat I at any time have ever 
had any faith in humanity *? Humanity is for ever 
changing. History tells us of six or seven civiliza¬ 
tions which have gone to ruin. All reached a point 
of development similar to ours, and collapsed 
because humanity in its political phase destroyed 
everything. I see no reason why we should not 
disappear in the same way ; all signs point in that 
direction.’ 

A Student: ‘Can we do nothing to save 
civilization V 

Mr. Shaw : ‘The League of Nations tolls what 
can be done, and I too have told it in my books ; 
but people neither listen to what the League says, 
nor do they buy my books. Modern humanity, 
however, is not Creation’s last word. We have the 
consolation of knowing, that if we succumb, it 
will only hasten the moment when the Life-Force 
will produce something better.’ 

A third student : ‘What is your impression of 
the League of Nations ?’ 

Mr. Shaw : ‘As a dramatist I am most 
interested in the stage setting. We behold 
a Tribune from which a certain number of 
gentlemen deliver speeches; but not the slightest 
attention is paid to what they say, because they 
say nothing except what they have been ordered to 
say from home. It was only Briand who, by a 
slip of the tongue, let out some real facts the other 
day, Butin ray character of stage-manager,,I may 
tell you confidentially that the curtain behind the 
Tribune is very effective. The ladies of the Secre¬ 
tariat know how to make admirable use of it 
Towards the end of a longwinded oration, one of 
these young persons suddenly steps out from 
behind the folds of the curtain. In a new dress, 
with charming movement she glides over to a 
seat—while the audience wakes up at the sight of 
her and the orator congratulates himself on having 
caught the attention of his hearers 1’ 

Asked if he thought it possible to improve the 
human rade, he answered: It would be very much 
worth while knowing if desirable human types can 
be produced. In London once, when I was discuss¬ 
ing this subject, a lady told me it was most 
improper to speak about such things. Those of 
you who have mm knowledge m horse-breeding 
know that it is very difficult to breed a perfect spem- 
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men, of either a . race-horse or a i work-horse~-and 
here we care nothing about the kind of character 
or soul the horse may have. Bat what kind of 
man» or, even more important, what kind of woman, 
is it that we want to breed? We say we will have 
no epileptics, no drunkards but only good men. 
Yet every time a really good man has appeared in 
the world, we have slain him. The only thing we 
have constantly to guide us in this matter is sexual 
selection. If you walk along the streets of Geneva 
here, you will meet many young and attractive 
girls, nouo of whom, however, lias a special 
attraction for you. At last, it may chance that you 
do meet one who makes strong appeal to you both 
physically and intellectually; and, so far as the 
intellect is concerned, you have probably made a 
mistake.’ 


Career of Sir John Simon 

The following account of the career of 
Sir John Simon is taken from the Living 
Age and will surely serve to counterbalance 
the unfair criticism to which he has been 
subjected personally in this country on 
account of his acceptance of the presidentship 
of the Parliamentary Commission: 

John Simon’s career began at Oxford. The son 
of a Non-Conformist clergyman acquainted with 
poverty, he made his own way through the 
University by a series of intellectual feats that won 
him scholarships and cash prizes and every well- 
paid fellowship that was offered. At Wadham 
College, lie was one of a group of four renowned 
for their debating skill There was Charles B. Fry 
who excelled alike hi cricket and scholarship. 
There was Frederick Smith, of unfailing brilliance. 
And there was the formidable Hilaire Belloc. Smith 
and Simon both attained the presidency of the 
Oxford Union Debating Society, /$o single party 
can contain us twain,’ Smith told him as they both 
set out from Oxford to conquer the world, and the 
future Lord Birkenhead thereupon became a Tory. 

In the busy years that lay between Oxford # and 
the outbreak of war, Simon rose to incredible heights 
in the practice of the law. In 1914 his net annual 
income is understood to have been in excess of 
£50,000. Nor was he less brilliantly successful in 
the House of Commons. He became the favourite of 
Asquith and the inseparable companion of Morley 
ana Bryce. To the country at large he was the 
incarnation of ‘s holarship in politics.’ An immod¬ 
erately handsome man, his countenance betrayed 
no crass emotion, and ‘vulgar enthusiasm’ never 
disturbed the fine balance of his thought He gave 
his public addresses careful preparation and kept 
them terse, lucid, and well within the definition of 
‘a plain tale without any missionary fervour.’. 

His ideal in politics was, like the religion in 
which his father reared him, simple, practical, and 
hard. Bred in the Bunyan tradition, fie had upon 
him the unmystical stamp of the fervent English 
‘Bible Christian ’ „ • ■ 

The fellow countrymen of Shakespeare m& 
Milton cannot look askance upon the fellow counter¬ 
men. of Goethe and Schiller ’ he declared in course 
of an address on the New Year’s Day Of 1914 in 
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Which he decried the then current talk of approach¬ 
ing war with Germany. It is significant that he 
added : ‘Those who have the tradition of Wycliffe 
and Wesley have no ground of quarrel with the 
descendants of Luther.’ There was no doubt about 
his sincerity. 

But in these years he had undoubtedly one 
defect which was advertised by his constant asso¬ 
ciation with those elder prophets, Morley, Bryce, 
and Asquith. It is not that he acquired of them 
the odour of omniscience, for he was too sensible. 

It is not that he grew arrogant, for he was not 
vain. Lord Birkenhead was arrogant, brazenly 
affirming that he owed his success to no such 
vulgar virtues as industry, modesty, and thrift. 
But rather, Sir John had the fatal deficiency of 
knowing too little of human kind. He had come 
by success too easily, perhaps, and in proportion 
as he was now 'restricting himself to the company 
of scholars, he was failing to broaden, as lie should 
have done, his sympathy with all men—with men 
who toil and are disappointed and whose cup of 
happiness is full if on occasion they attain small 
measures of success. 

And yet he is not without very human qualities. 
There is the Simon dubbed contemptuously by 
Lloyd George ‘the Little Gladstone,’ because of lus 
opposition to the policy of reprisals in Ireland. 
There is also the lover of sport, regretting that, he 
must return home from America without having 
seen Kuth play baseball. There is the Simon of 
popular story, pouring tea in his office, one cup for 
his wealthy client, a peer of the realm, and the 
other cup for himself. He discourses learnedly on 
problems of philosophy, and swept along by the 
magic of his own words, he drinks both cups of tea 
lnmself and ushers his astonished visitor oh the 
premises without realizing his error and without 
even learning the purpose of his lordship’s visit. 

Tall and in appearance remarkably like the late 
Lord Curzon, Sir John is possessed of a very 
melodious voice and a swift and fertile brain. No 
one who heal’d him can ever forget the day in 
1924 when he began his summing up for the Mid¬ 
land Bank in the notorious ‘Mr. A’ case, nor could 
one doubt that he was by nature intended for the 
bar. And see him in the House of Commons when 
the general strike had been in progress for a day 
or so in the spring of 1926 and when others were 
beside themselves with fear or anger. Turning 
slightly to the Speaker, lie treats exhaustively, in 
quiet, even tones, of the Trade Disputes Act of 
1906 and concludes: ‘The general strike is illegal 
.and for breach of contract the individual strikers 
. can bo made to pay damages to the utmost farthing 
of their personal possessions.’ The Encyclopaedia 
Britahnica hazards the cautious comment: ‘Coming 
from suoli an eminent legal authority, this speech 
created a deep impression.’ As a matter of fact, 
it was said,m Labour circles, later on, that Simon’s 
address had been the factor above all others which 
determined the executive council of the Trade 
Union Congress to call off the strike. 

: When he accepted the latter (i.e., Presidentship 
the Indian Statutoiy Commission), many observers 
of British affairs, were aghast and the London 
correspondent of the New York Times wrote 
• hom$; ‘Sure ; of a brilliant future in domestic 
politics, he has,chosen 4o stake his entire public 
}ifo on .what is considered a forlorn hope of creat¬ 
ing within a partially democratic framework a 
satisfactory political machinery for the fiercely 


antagonistic peoples of backward t India.’ Certainly 
the job he has taken up is appalling to contemplate 
—the sort of thing an opportunist, a sojd’a* of 
fortune, would avoid. And yet what ,.#rtrtx)uid bo 
better suited to the genius for hard work and the ■ 
spirit of modesty in the face of public need, which 
John Simon has shown ? 


China To-day 

In the December issue of the China 
Journal Dr. A, do C. Sowerby surveys the 
political situation in China and wishes the 
new regime success : 

To-day in China the terrible internal wars that 
for over fifteen years have been tearing the countiy 
to pieces have ceased, and while we are fain to ad- 
ltiit that there are still rumblings in certain quar¬ 
ters, and there are those who prophecy that, fight¬ 
ing will soon break out again, yet on die whole we 
find a feeling of optimism prevailing throughout 
the country, a feeling that at last the birth pangs of 
the new republic are over, and that this country is 
entering upon a period of growth and civil, 
political and industrial development that will soon 
place her where she rightly belongs amongst the 
nations. , „ 

For almost the first time since the outbreak ol 
the revolution in 1911 the country is at least 
nominally under one government, and while t that 
government may have a big task before it to 
straighten everything out, and will doubtless have 
many difficulties to overcome, yet a great deal 
has been accomplished. It is to be congratulated 
on 1 laving so far got the situation in hand. 

We see in the present state of affairs great pro¬ 
mise for the future, and we are heart and soul in 
sympathy with the aims of the present government 
in so far as it is doing its utmost to get the 
country rehabilitated as regards its commerce, in¬ 
dustries, internal politics and foreign relations. 

We have no hesitation in saying that if all thost 
in power now will sink their differences and thei] 
own personal ambitions, and will all work togethei 
allowing wise counsels to prevail in the mans 
difficult problems to be solved, China will indeec 
have entered upon a period of peace and pros 
perity such as we have many times discussed u 
the pages of this journal. 

After all, peace on earth and goodwill towar< 
all men are not prerogatives of the Christiaj 
nations. The teachings of China’s sages have a] 
pointed in the same direction, and we would as- 
those who have the destiny of this country in thei 
hands to turn to the teachings of their sage 
and learn from these founts of wisdom the secret 
of national greatness. . 

And the chiefest of those secrets is the sincer 
regard for the welfare of the people and a dee 
respect for the rights of all men. Only in so fa 
as a government has these matters at heart can : 
hope to succeed. 

Once more our greetings go out to the rulei 
and people of China, coupled with our most sinoer 
wishes for the country’s abounding prosperity. 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
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Passing away of Religion in India 

the heading “A Christian Looks 
at India^fK'^N. Maenicol contributes to the 
International Review of Missions (January, 
1929) a very penetrating study of the 
religious situation in India. There are new 
factors in the situation, he says, which should 
induce the missionary not to consider himself 
as engaged in* a conflict against Hinduism or 
against Islam. New and more powerful enemies 
of religious life have entered the field. 

The editor of the Prabuddha Bhurata , the 
monthly organ of the Ramkrishna Mission, recently 
contributed to his magazine ^an article bearing 
the title, ‘Whither India ? We ask the same 
question. To him the greatest danger of the time 
is from those leaders whose aim is ‘to banish 
religion from India’—‘Oecidentalists, yet wearing 
Jckaddar dress, nationalists who are the enemies 
of India’s national ideals. With this writer’s 
fears and forebodings we must fully sympatluze. 
It will be a disaster not for India only but tor 
the world if this people should abandon the 
controlling interest of all her past history and 
should shift her course now from spirituality 
te secularism. In seeking to avert that catastrophe 
the Christian will stand side by side with the 
adherent of the Ramkrishna sect. 

I am speaking now of course, ot the educated, 
politically minded section of India only and I 
wish to evaluate its capacity to see and respond 
to religious truth. We must be aware, for example, 
of a profound change in the outlook of educated 
Bengal to-day from what it was in the days of 
Keshub Chandra Sen. All over the land there 
has been felt a returning tide of Hinduism, 
but what I wish to note is what, in the case at 
least of the educated classes, has been . the cause 
of this return and what, as a result, is its religious 
value. It. may be illustrated and, its religious 
value appraised by means of two incidents that 
have taken place recently „ in different pails of 
India—the one in the City College, Calcutta, 
and the other in Bangalore-both of them syimito- 
mafic of a wide-spread malady. The City College 
is a Brahmo College, the product of a period 
of religious activity and earnestness - when 
reforming zeal was unimpeded by politics or 
patriotism. In these circumstances idolatry was 
rejected, and within the walls of the college hostel 
forbidden. But to-day Hinduism and idolatry .have 
returned, not as a result of any religious conviction 
but because they have become a flag t of patriotism. 
And so, Saraswati must be worshipped by the 
students in even the Ram Mohun Roy hostel of tne 
college. Similarly in Bangalore alleged^ disrespect 
to the idol of Ganesh has set passion aflame in the 
colleges and high* schools of the city and caused 
riot and bloodshed. . A ^ „ 

These are only two incidents indicative of a 
subtle transformation that has been passing over 
the whole of India. , .... , 

Those who breathe the atmosphere of political 
passion—and, that means, especially the students— 
have found it impossible to keep separate .their 
politics and their ipligion. .Inevitably^ real 
has suffered from the association. It is impossible 


to believe that in the case of most of these* young 
men there was any real religious attachment to 
Saraswati or Ganesh. 

This shifting of the centre of interest from 
religion to politics is the key to our maderatandingi 
it seems to me, of the religious situation in India 
at the present time. Religion has no longer the 
central place in the life of educated India that it 
once liaa. It has been degraded to become a means 
to a secular end. It has heen deliberately so used 
by political leaders. 

Now in so far as this account that I have given 
Of things in India is true, it represent s a Serious 
religious decline. And what I have been saying of 
Hinduism applies alBo to Islam. If it were my 
concern here to consider Christianity I could 
demonstrate how it too shares in this general de¬ 
gradation. Sangathan and shucldhi with me Hindu, 
tabligh and tanxxm with the Moslem, talk of the 
white man’s religion’ in the case of the Christian— 
these are all indications of a common distortion of 
outlook that rivalry and conflict have created. All 
these tilings are symptoms of sectarian partisanship, 
and not or religion. 

Then the writer goes on to discuss the 
the coming of the new spirit of secularism : 

There is another and even, more fatal influence 
around us that is equally hostile to religion, whether 
it be the religion of Christ or that of a sincerely 
Hindu ©r Moslem spirituality. This is represented 
not by a return to a Hinduism professed but no 
longer believed, but by an acceptance of the creed 
of secularism. . ' , 

There has been everywhere grievous loss from 
the loss of faith. We see this even in Poona, a 
city that has been a; centre of some of the most 
self-sacrificing service that modem India has 
produced. A generation ago there were in this 
part of India men of deep religious life and con¬ 
viction such as M. G. Ranade, Sir R. G. BJmndarkar, 
Sir Narayan Ohandavarkar. They were able in 
those days both to keep politics in their place and 
to hold secularism at bay. But to-day the ba ners 
are down against both these enemies, and seculamm 
especially lias come in like a flood. For the spirit 
of this now generation, as of the o der one, the 
eagerness of so many to serve,, their sacrifice, no 
one can have anything but praise and admiration. 
But we have to add that, admirable as is their 
idealism and s lf-devotion, it is not religion. - : 

But whether their ideas tend to Moscow or to 
Benares, they tend in either case away from real 
religion. Whether their religion is made the 
instrument of politics or whether it is sung away 
as outworn, in either case they are definitely the 
enemies of the real religious spirit and attitude. . 

On the other hand, when some, m India, -fearing 
the consequences to their people of an abandon¬ 
ment of faith, have advocated, as was recently the 
case in Bombay, the teaching in all schools and 
colleges of the principles of theistic ratoon,-tog 
proposal has produced violent protests om the part 
of those who desire to be nd finally of God—mat 
baneful thing called God,’ as one of them writes. 
‘Of all the people in the world ’ he goes on. it is 
we Indians that require more and more m atenadiBm. 
We have had too much of religion ; that accounts 

■fnr nuf nnsritirm todav as & bankrupt nation. NO 
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%> new Constitution lot India which lias been 
widely accepted as the national demand, to exclude 
religion from their concern and apply themselves 
to the task of establishing a secular state. One 
group among the young political leaders, with 
Pandit JawaharlaJ Nehru as their spokesman, have 
definitely set before * themselves as one of their 
aims, ‘to free India irom the grip of religion.’ 


British Cabinet ^lit on the Eve of the Great War 

Professor Sidney B. Fay, the well-known 
American historian, and author of the latest 
book on the origins of the World War, 
summarizing for the Current History the 
recently published memorandum of Lord Morley 
on the circumstances which led to Great 
Britain’s entry into the war observes: 

In all the literature of the World War origins, 
no memoir perhaps is more profoundly moving 
than the memorandum of Lord Morley, entitled 
‘On the Eve of the Catastrophe.” For brevity, sin¬ 
cerity, mobility of thought and expression and stem 
determination to follow the dictates of liis own 
conscience rather than the dictates of office or 
public opinion, it lias hardly a parallel. It records 
the mental anguish of a great soul forced by his 
own vision to part company with old friends whom 
he loved and revered. More than that, it reveals 
to the world what a few men have long known, 
hut which none have publicly described in any 
detail—the seriousness of the split in the British 
Cabinet which was caused by Sir Kdward Grey’s 
long-standing “conversations” and moral obligations 
to France and which was preliminary to Great 
Britain’s entrance into the war. 

After which he proceeds to give a sum¬ 
mary of the memorandum. When Grey and 
Asquith began to press the question of British 
attitude in the event of a war between France 
and Germany, in which the neutrality of 
Belgium might be threatened, the Cabinet 
split into two camps, Asquith, Grey, Churchill 
and Haldane on the one hand, and Lord 
Morley, John Burns, Lloyd George, Sir John 
Simon on the other. 

On Saturday, Aug. 1, Grey raised the question 
of warning Germany not to come into the Channel 
or attack the French coast Burns vigorously de¬ 
nounced the idea as being virtually tantamount to 
a declaration of war on the sea against Germany 
and as leading inevitably to war on the land in 
sUppoii of France and Russia. Two days later, 
when the Cabinet was persuaded to acquiesce in 
haviqg Grey give the warning to Germany and 
inforin Cambou, the French Ambassador in London, 
of it Bums resigned. Morley also, , on Monday 
morning, Apt. 3, wrote to Asquith asking to resign, 
but consenting to attend the Cabinet meeting to 
be held in the.evening. Saw , Lloyd George and 
told him I had sent m my resignation. He seemed 
astonished. “But if ywt go it mil put us who 
don’t go in a great hwc** I made the obvious 
reply to this singular remark.” 


Of liis.own conflicting emoti^ this d 
Lord Morley writes: . ^ 

u Two hours rumination at 'the club. Felt ji0Grk 
what Mr. Gladstone liad often told n^pftajre^ pu 
lie man can have no graver thi 

quitting a Cabinet on public grounds * * * mvol 
ing relations for good or ill with qtaer people, ai 
possibly aflecting besides all else- Hie whe 
machinery of domestic government . * 

The significance of the French Entente had be 
rather disingenuously played with bom before t 
Cabinet and Parliament. * * ♦ The Pin: 

Minister and Grey had both of them assured t] 
House of Commons that we had no engagemei: 
unknown to the country, let here we were co 
fronted by engagements . that were vast . mdec 
because indefinite and indefinable. * * lb 
the famous letter to Cambon of November, 191 
which we had extorted from Grey—what a sing 
larly thin and deceptive document it was turmi 
out to be! , , . ■ 

I could not but be penetrated by the precipitant 
of it all. What grounds for expecting that tl 
ruinous waste and havoc of war would be rep'a 
by peace on better terms than wore already with 
roach of reason and presistent patience? When v 
counted our gains, what would > they amount t 
when reckoned against the ferocious hatred th 
would burn with inextinguishable fire, for a who 
generation at least between two great community 
better fitted to understand, one another than ar 
other pair in Europe? This moral devastation is 
worse incident of war even than human carnaf 
and all the other curses with which war lashes i 
victims and dupes. * * * 

Grey after too long delay, had wisely and mai 
fully posed the issue of the hour for his colleague 
when he declared that we must now deckle In 
tween intervention and neutrality, and that fc 
neutrality lie was not the man. Nov am I the mat 
I said to myself, to sit in the Council of Wa 
into which Alampbell-Bannennan’s Cabinet is to b 
transformed.” 

Then came the Cabinet meeting at 6-30 P. M 
Grey reported his conversation with Camboi 
Bums said he must go. As, they got up from thei 
chairs, Morley said to Asquith that he feared h€ 
too, must go : but he consented to sleep on it. A 
midnight came a note from Asquith imploring bin 
to think twice and thrice “before you take a ste] 
which impoverishes the Government, and leaves m 
stranded and almost alone.” Mental anguish agaii 
held Morley by the throat. He paced his librarj 
and his garden, and then got into a motor to driv< 
to Whitehall, but as he drove, all his dopbfc 
cleared away^ and he sent the Prime Minister hi. 
final resignation, , 

“The old libeiulism liad done its work, and tb 

time had come for cr ^—-“ ' ’ 1 

marks and extinguisl 
luminants.” 


Boots of Imperialism 

A contributor to the New Republic dis 
cusses Imperialism from the point of viev 
of food production and population : 

Analysis of the food-and-population probler 
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reveals the soloes imperialism. Recent econo¬ 
mic interpretations-of imperialism give this pheno- 
menon^^maa^^v industrial .or financial, rather 
than an^grw?;utuiRh rmson 4w*. it would be 
absurd to deny tiv^ :|ja|to^eQS making for ■; 

imperialism, such me struggle for oil or for 
industrial raw materials, can be .powerful apart 
from immediate or urgent - connection with food 
necessities. Yet imperialism resulting from food 
requirements seetps to have a specially implacable 
character. Impemlistic impulses that come from a 
desire for more industrial mw materials, or from 
the hope of increased investment returns, may 
conceivably be frustrated without working serious 
damage. It is otherwise with the urge to expansion 
felt by nations whose numbers make agricultural 
self-sufficiency impossible. For such peoples 
imperialism may be an affair of life and death, a 
mandatory business whose driving force is the 
Malthusian law. But the connection between food 
requirements and war is not the simple one that 
is usually traced. Growth of population does not 
lead to imperialism always and everywhere, merely 
by the need of expanding bodies for more space, as 
will be shown in a moment. 

Growth of population, although not leading to 
imperialism always mid everywhere, may do so 
%hen it is the result of expanding economic power 
resting on insufficient agricultural resources and. 
therefore, tending to develop an excessive industrial 
specialization. Such specialization necessitates 
large food imports ; an impulse to control foreign 
sources of supply and to control trade communica¬ 
tions thus arises inevitably. This incentive to 
imperialism may exist without any urgent immediate 
pressure of population on subsistence, and even 
without any extreme pressure of population upon 
the supply of land. Food necessities are less acute 
in imperialistic Europe than in rum-imperialistic 
Asia. As for the pressure of population upon the 
land supply, that is several times greater m Asia 
than in Europe. Some of the most imperialistic 
nations have done wonders in increasing their 
domestic food resources. Their iuveterate hankering 
for territorial expansion is the outcome of a 
potential threat to their food supply, rather than 
of an acute immediate shortage. It is the political 
expression of the necessity they feel to correct a 
discrepancy that has developed between their food 
wants and their secure command of food supplies. 
Modern imperialism, in short, is fundamentally a 
moans of permitting the growth of population 
beyond the point at which it would be stabilized by 
an exclusive reliance on domestic agriculture. 

. In the nineteenth century this principle found 
its classic illustration in the imperial policy of the 
United Kingdom. Germany finally tried to apply 
it and failed; Japan is attempting the same thing 
with more success. Our turn may come next. 
Heretofore, the United States has been a food¬ 
exporting nation, and has not felt any impulse to 
imperialism arising from food necessities: Hr 
recent years, however, our agricultural export trade 
has declined. In the production of corn, dairy 

S roducts, beef, and spring wheat, we are close to 
ie margin between the import and the export 
basis, and the producers of these commodities may 
soon regularly have to contend with foreign com¬ 
petition in the United States market Already we 
import 55 percent of our wool, 20 per cent, of our 
sugar, 50 per cent of our f&x seed, 12 percent of our 
cheese, and large amounts of nuts, fruits, and 


vegetable oil materials. In the calendar yesur 1924, 
not less than 45 per cent of our imports of dutiable 
articles consisted of competitive agiicultnral products. 
Our progress toward dependence on food imports is 
portentqusiy rapid, and will unquestionably have a 
profound influence oil our foreign policy. Such 
aepe&oenoe has made other nations imperialistic. 
As our human nature is presumably of the same 
8tuff as theirs, we are likely to behave similarly. 


More Workers Become Capitalists 

The Literary Digest gives an account of 
a recent financial transaction in the United 
States by which a large Electric Corporation 
have been sold to its employees ; 

It is a sad sight to apostles of discontent to see 
the American worker wearing good clothes, eating 
the best cuts of steak, driving around on rubber 
tires, and finally blossoming out as a stock-and-bond- 
holder of the very concerns that are supposed to 
hold him in some awful kind of “wage-slavery.” 
Moscow is said to be partioulary disgusted, after 
spending large sums here, taken from the starving 
Russian peasants, to convince the American worker 
that he is wretched . only to find that the effort 
lias all gone for nothing. 

The latest example of this soil is the decision 
of the Western Electric Company, of JS T ew York 
City, to sell its aubsidary, tho Graybar Electric* 
Company, to the latter’s employees. 

What makes the action of Western Electric 
especially noteworthy, remarks tho New York 
Evening World, is that it is giving tip a profitable 
business ; 

“Such corporations are not much given to part¬ 
ing with growing and paying businesses in their 
own full possession, either to employees or any 
one else., indeed, it is said to be the first instance 
of the kind where a business of such magnitude 
and importance, and so promising of future growity. 
has been turned over to the men who have built it 

up. 

Says the Nash vile Tennessean of these develop¬ 
ments ; 

“There lias been no more significant advance in 
American financial operations in recent years 
than die wide distribution of corporate stock.. Ten 
or fifteen years ago the capital stock of practically 
all the loading financial, industrial, and transport¬ 
ation concerns was in die hands of a comparatively 
few people. Now millions of men, women, and 
children own industrial, utility, and financial stocks. 

“The wisdom of this policy is apparent People 
who have a direct and financial interest in the 
institution by which they are employed, are 
naturally more loyal and more zealous to promote 
its welfare than otherwise would be the case. This 
wide distribution of corporate stock is not without 
its political and social significance. It is unques¬ 
tionably the chief factor in making the American 
people so conservative and so adverse to any 
radical political changes. It makes the people 
more loyal to the established order, and less likely 
to become victims of political fads and isms. They 
are loath to contribute to any movement, that might 
jeopardize tho industrial and financial fabric of 
the nation. ,. , 

“This distribution of corporate ownerslup also 
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means a wider diffusion of prosperity. It makes 
thousands of wage-earners the recipients also of 
annual or monthly dividends. It enables them, 
through purchases of the partial-payment plan, 
to save and to accumulate for the inevitable rainy 
'day.. . 

“It is, perhaps, the best bulwark that we could 
erect in America against Communism and Bolshe¬ 
vism.” 


The Future of Oxford and Cambridge 

M. Andre Maurois, the well known French 
writer speculates on the future of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the centenary number of the 
Spectator . After noting the opinion of some 
Englishmen who consider that the wonderful 
loveliness of these universities is a superfluous 
luxury and that the formation of an 
aristocracy, '.which is the real function of 
Oxford and Cambridge, has ceased to be 
necessary in a society which, whether we 
wish it or not, is becoming more and more 
democratic, comes to the conclusion that the 
hour of Oxford and Cambridge has not yet 
come, and for three reasons : 

(a) It is not certain that the educational methods 
of Oxford and Cambridge do not turn out (even 
from the technical point of view) individuals as 
well adapted to modem conditions as do more 
modern methods. . Some of the greatest discoveries 
in modem physics were made at the Cavendish 
Laboratoiy. A man like the Master of Trinty is 
deeply attached to the traditions of the University, 
hut this does not prevent him from being one of 
the greatest of European scholars. Oxford and 
Cambridge have produced, and still produce, great 
economists and groat statesmen. Possibly the 
future labour Prime Minister is at. the moment 
a Fellow of Ail Souls. Mr. Keynes is a Fellow of 
King's College; that does not prevent lira from 
lining a remarkable financial expert. Certainly it 
is permissible, to argue that it is not the public 
school and University system which create English¬ 
men of genius, but rather that geniuses remain 
themselves in spite of such systems. But Ido not 
think this would be true. The unusual excellence of 
English scientists during the nineteenth century 
is too shaking for its origin not to lie in the English 
educational system. It is possible that minas that 
are little specialized and allowed to develop in an 
unorthodox way retain more of their freedom and 
freshness. The average level of culture is higher 
in Continental Universities than at Oxford or 


Cambridge, but culture of the highest qualit; 
perhaps commoner m England. Now . mpd 
society cannot get on without a creative araiffoc 
of intellect, (b) Keyserling is absqlinabMfffht w 
he says that the aim of education m^ngland is 
form a ruling class, but I do not think tins type 
man, remarkable of his qualities of character rat 
than for his specialized knowledge, is less neoess 
to-day than formerly, I have yet to meet any r 
with the quality of leadership strongly develo; 
in him who is in search of employment. 1 
supply of rulers does not exceed the dema 
If it be true that the Dominions prefer to cho 
their leaders from their own countrymen, it sho 
be added that many persons of substance in 
Dominions send their sons to Oxford or to Cambrid 
.Rhodes Scholarship will doubtless do much 
confirm this custom. Even if the business wo 
dominates more and more the social, even if 1 
qualities required to direct a large industry beeoj 
more necessary than those required for a Goverm 
General of Canada or a Viceroy of India. That is 
reason to condemn the ‘ruling class.” For nothi 
goes to show that this type is not very w 
adapted to industrial or commercial life. In all \ 
businesses the head is a ruler rather than 
technician. He must have about him many differe 
experts, but to co-ordinate their work a man 
required who is above all remarkable for qualitj 
of diameter, of prudence, of courage, of fair play 
that is to say for all the characteristic develop 
by the traditional education of the senior Unive 
sities. (c) There is no reason why a demoera< 
(even a Socialist democracy) should be hostile 
the old Universities. A son of a miner or texti 
worker may win a scholarship in them. Furtlie 
it js excellent that the wealth of these venerab 
institutions should enable scholars and wise me 
to live without financial cares or dependence ( 
Governmental favour. The beauty of setting ar: 
the pride of those who dwell there in long an 
noble traditions, free them from envy and vexatioi 
desires and provide them witli the leisure 1 
pursue an entirely disinterested culture. 

What more can a man wish for than to live i 
one of these lovely Gothic colleges ? What, fortun 
could give him a more beautiful house, a pleasantc 
life, a more respected name ? And it is good fc 
a nation’s, spiritual and mental health that thei 
should, be m it a certain number of minds that ar 
impartial and disinterested. A French write: 
M. Jiilien Benda complains in La Trahkonck 
to of, the betrayal of the modern world b 
mteHectuais—in other words of the lack of indeper 
dence so often induced by education. The reaso: 
{ 91 * la . traJmon des clercs is not far to seek: 3 
simply is that one must succeed in order to survivi 
Oxford and Cambridge assure to England a certai 
number of minds qui ne trahiront pas. 





[This section is intendedfor the correction of inaccuracies, errors of (ml, dearly erroneous news, 
misrepresentations , etc., in the orqinal contributions, and editorials published in ' this Review or in 
other papers criticizing it; As varum opinions may- reasonably he held on the same subject, this 
section is not meant for the ailing of such differences of opinion, sis owing to the kindness of our 
numerous contributors, roe are always hard pressed for space ,. critics are requested to be good 
enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the- point Generally, 
no criticism of reviews and notices of books is published. Writers are requested not to exceed the 
limit of five hundred words.—Editor, The Modern Reriew.l 


The Aga Khan on the Nehru Report 

In your issue of November, 1.928, you have timely 
inserted a note under the said caption but its 
erroneous and misleading contents do in no way 
adorn a high-class magazine like the Modern 
Review. Sir, you, will pardon me, if I give vent 
to my feelings and say that you were simply 
groping in the dungeon of ignorance about the’ 
sects of Islam at the time when you had the 
audacity to pen “why should the Aga Khan, who 
is ueithor a Musalman nor a Hindu, stand up for 
this exploded and effete old world idea?” 

Let me enlighten you that M. H. is a direct 
descendant of Hazrat Ali, the venerable son-in-law 
of Prophet Mahomed. Please note that Islam is 
divided into many sects and H. H. belongs to one 
called ‘IsmailP after the name of Imam Ismail. 
Despite variance of sectarian opinion, all sects do 
believe in Prophet Mahomed, and H. H. is not an 
exception to this rule. Time, Ismailism prevalent 
in India has imbibed certain Hindu theories, in 
keeping with times but the main and salient 
features of this valorous and historic sect aim 
unquestionably Islamic. 

It is not fair to cast aspersions towards H. H. 
in the way you have unfortunately done. Had you 
referred to the Encyclopaedia Britannica or even a 
modest book like ‘Eminent Musalmans,’ you would 
liavo assuredly refrained yourself from passing 
such nonsensical and irresponsible remarks. 

Though not a follower of H. H., let me also 
make it clear that H. H. lias rendered far more 
valuable services to the Muslim India than our 


so-called Mullas and Mauhinas whose business, 
metaphorically speaking, is nothing but to suck 
blood of my credulous Indian brothers-in-religion. 

The Nehru Report is criticized by friends and 
foes alike ; I do not understand why the Modern 
Review should focus its eye on the religion of 
H. H., which is a question after all between man 
and God alone. 

Sir, I hope you will now correct your mistake 
and undo the wrong done to the personality of 
H. 11. Die Aga Khan. Lastly, you will agree that 
caustic hypercriticism of an important individual 
who spontaneously suggested a substitute for 
Dominion Status will surely not pave the path oi 
the Nehru Report while it aspires to become the 
Statutory Book on India. 

P. 0. Box. 91 Yours truly, 

Zanzibar, Sheik Nizamuddin 

(East Africa.) 

Editor's Note: -The letter printed above is 
published exactly as received. It lias not helped 
us to change our opinion. As for “valuable 
sendees” rendered by the Aga Khan to Muslim 
India, wo are not aware what concrete shape they 
have taken in other parts of India : but in Bengal, 
where there arc more Musalmans than in any other 
province, the Aga Khan is not known to have done 
anything to remove the prevailing illiteracy and 
poverty among them or to give them relief when 
m distress caused by famine, flood, earthquake or 
hurricane. All that we in Bengal know is that he 
derives his income mostly from India and spends 
it abroad and in horse-raeing—Editor, M. R. 
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to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali R-iviewer, etc., according to -the fang* 
of the books. No criticism of book-reviews and notices will he published,--Editor. M. R .J 


ENGLISH 

Soviet Russia : By Jawaharlal Nehru ; Allahabad 
Laiv Journal Press. Rs. 3. 

From the mass of propagandist literature and 
contradictory reports, it is very difficult for the 
ordinary reader to find out what the exact state 
of affairs in Soviet Russia is, not to speak of 
dogmatizing about the success or failure of 
Bolshevism. And certainly “Soviet Russia” by 
Mr. Jawaliarlal Nehru is not the book one should 
turn to either fora critical estmitate of probably the 
greatest conscious practical application of a social 
philosophy that the world lias ever seen, or for an 
accurate account from personal knowledge of 
what that application has entailed either in happi¬ 
ness or in misery. For it cannot be expected 
that such a study can be made from a brief visit 
that Mr. Nehru, accompanied by his wife and 
sister, paid to Moscow on the occasion of he 
tenth anniversary celebration in 1927. Indeed, 
to be fair to Mr. Nehru, he does not purport to 
do anything of the kind ; and he has very aptly 
described his book as “random sketches and 
impressions.” 

The chapters on the theory of Bolshevism are 
rather summaries or paraphrases of the books 
obtainable in the market—the list of books given 
by Mr. Nehru is by the way, comprehensive and 
up-to-date and ought to be sufficient for the 
ordinary reader who wants to know something 
of the subject. Mr. Nehru is very favourably 
impressed by the practice of Bolshevism as mani¬ 
fested in the reforms . introduced by the Soviet 
government—-reforms > in prison government, 
criminal Jaw v education, agriculture, maternity 
benefits, marriage law and the like. But need one 
be a Bolshevic m order to be kind * to the convicts 
‘ail (even to the extent of 


give pregnant women respite for four month 
the year or to say that marriages must 
registered ? 

The one great doctrine upon w 
Bolshevism takes its stand and about which 
Nehru is discreetly silent is the doctrine of 
abolition of private ownership. We are left in 
dark about what lias happened to that doctrin 
Soviet Russia. And one is inclined to ques 
whether the happiness and the prosperity 
Mr. Nehru saw was the result of Bolshevism 1 
and simple or of the new economic policy 
augurateci under the dictatorship of Stalk 
recently denounced by Trotsky. 

0 , 


The Life of Space : 
Translated by Berard 
Unwin. 6s. net. 


By Maurice MacterUi 
MtalL George Allen t 


It was by one of those inexplicable freaks 
popular fancy that, about a decade ago, one of 
most' abstruse problems of higher matheraat 
became the topic of conversation in fashiona 
drawing-rooms, and the name of Einstein became 
household, worn. Leaving the caprices of thepopu 
mind aside, it may be said that the theory 
relativity has brought about a fundamental chan 
in human thought, and it would be strange if such 
theory had not its effect up n philosophy. And 
consequence wo find that almost all die mode 
philosophers have got to say something or otl; 
about relativity. The fundamental change lies 
the changed conception of Time and Space. And 
mis book, M. Maeterlinck accepting the conception 
Time and Space as propounded by Einstein ai 
other modem mathematicians has treated us tc 
discussion that would amply repay perusal. 

. M. Maeterlinck begins the enquiry by 


— ,, -them with „ _ 

_ sets), to abolish capital punishment (not of that “the problem of the 

those who are opposed to Bolshevism, for in the 


opinion of the B olshevists they are anti-social !), 
to give some sort or education to the people, to 


sayi: 

, . - T -imension is r 

merely a mathema ical problem ; it is a probh 
that affects our actual life, or at least the high 
regions of our everyday life,” and that although t 
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“illurive scientific apparatus” would make the pro¬ 
blem seem unapproachable at tot, ia it there is 
conod&led a “mere question of common sense.” . 

The theory*of relativity has destroyed the ob¬ 
jectivity of Tune and Space and as M. Maeterlinck 
puts it “Space, and Time, its unknowable brother, 
are celebrating a miraculous espousal to which 
men of goodwill are bidden/’ This espousal had 
its beginning about three centuries ago when it was 
found that many mathematical problems could not 
be solved by reference to Euclidean space of throe 
dimensions apd some other hypothesis was necessary. 
At last it has come in the shape of the fourth 
dimension. Almost all the leading mathematicians 
are agreed that such a dimension exists. What is 
the fourth dimension? The answer is disappointing 
enough. We 'are told “When we have said that wo 
do not know precisely what the .fourth dimension 
is we have said almost all that we can really know 
of it.” 

Mathematicians have propounded the theory of 
Tmie-spaee-continuum and they say that time is the 
fourth dimension of space. But M. Maeterlinck 
questions whether this is merely a device to evade 
the difficulty. “To attempt to explain Space by 
Time, and Time by Space is to seek to explain the 
night by darkness and darkness by the night; it: is to. 
revolve hopelessly in the circle of the unknowable." 
And ho shows how to an animal who is accustomed 
only to two dimensions, the third dimension is 
necessarily transposed in time and is a temporal 
phenomenon and not a spatial phenomenon as it is 
to us. 

Analogically, he argues that the fourth dimen¬ 
sion which now we say, is time, may really l>e 
something more, which we—beings of three dimen- 
sion—are utterly incapable of perceiving. In the 
words of M. Maeterlinck, “caught between space 
and time wo fall into a sort of cosmic impair. 
When mathematicians take us out of space, when 
they come to the critical point, when si>ace no 
longer responds to their investigations they call 
in a fourth variable t ; it is time that restores the 
equilibrium in their calculations and enables them 
to caiTy them further, after which they are com¬ 
pelled to recognize that time is nothing more than 
space which lias clianged its name.” And the 
melancholy conclusion that M. Maeterlinck arrives 
at is that it is only a name, a more accessible, 
more human, more tractable, and above all a more 
recent name for the inexpressible unknown, and 
that ‘ it would perhaps be simpler to declare at 
once what is probably the ultimate truth ; that 
eternity, perpetual and universal simultaneity or 
the eternal present is the fourth dimension of 
space and time—that is, the greater unknown of 
two terms which comprise only the unknown.” 

But M. Maeterlinck is not without hoix\ We 
may. yet emerge completely from our terrestrial 
envelope, escape from the bondage of the senses Le. 
three dimensions. And on a planet which lias 
still thousands and even millions of years before 
% we are assured, it is not impossible that we 
shall comprehend the reality of the fourth dimension. 
And then “when at last we have come to compre¬ 
hend the fourth dimension or are able to make 
use of it, we shall be almost superhuman.” 

Ch-C. 
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The Call Of The Fuffe :—by As it Kumar 
Haider, pp. HI. 

A neatly printed booklet of thirty-one pages with 
a Characteristic drawing from the author-artist on 
the cover, this one act drama is the first literary 
attempt of a painter who lias achieved some 
sort of distin(‘tion in h is own field. It, raises 
from the outset, a fairly strong expectation of 
a pretty-pretty imitation-Tagore kind of composition 
which, ono must admit, does not turn out 
to be false when the reader lias reached tlie 
ds/iommmt. A young gi rl tilled Sumra, “ whom 
the call of the woods and flowers and brooks and 
all the orthodox prettinesses of nature, and, above 
all, the attraction of an orphan pariah boy compels 
to leave her home and husband, finds the object of 
her heart in the flute-calls of an idle, lounging 
boy, her childhood’s friend, and comes at last to the 
expected and appropriate poetic end. 

Bn.\n.vi)VA.rA.. 


The Light ok Experience : lit / Sir Fraud * 
You nglntsbemd. Constable las. 

Tito light of experience that we are given in 
this book is not the light, of experience of <1 
great explorer, but is, shall we say. ‘the light that 
never was on sea or laud’ hut in the mind of i 
“British Officer.” We, in India, are quite familiar will 
this light. The Russian bogie, the frontier question 
the awe with which the ‘British Officer’ is receive*, 
by the Native Princes or by the frontier tribes, tin 
moral force of the presence of a few. ‘British 
soldiers in contradistinction to a regimento 
Indian soldiers, are all there. The military indie? 
that is advocated in this book in justification of tin 
high-handed Tibetan expedition—undertaken becaus* 
the Tibetans -were guilty of “even refusing 1< 
receive letters from the Viceroy while they wen 
sending agents to the Russians ’ is not worthy «> 
a great, man. Sir Francis Younghusband rpveak 
himself in this book as the typical political agent 11 
the Native States, a typical British officer eonsemm 
of his ‘Britishness'—a figure? well known in India 
and comes out smaller than lie was as a gmi 
explorer and a lover of natural beauty. ^ 

Ghosh's Di.vnv for 1929: We have reteive* 
a copy of Ghosh’s Diary for 1920. The publisher.' 
are to be eongratulated on the get-up of this hand? 
and useful publication. 

K. N. 0. 


TAMIL 

Bhakti Margam : Bp Swami Paramamiwl 
Translated by H. Ramahrishnan < B. A. aw 
published by Sri Ramakrishna Mutt , Mylapore 
Madras. Pp S3. Prfce 7 As. 

A fine translation of the splendid lectures o 
the Swamiji on Bhakti, Holiness, Persistence 
Fearlessness and Sacrifice. The book may be sab 
to be worth its weight in gold if not more; i 
ought to be read and practised by every on 
interested at least in himself if not in the progres 
and well-being of the. society as well 

Ramaoitopakishad : By Swami llama Sarnu 
Printed at the Muruyamnda Press. Tinmdelh 
Pp 128. Prke Jls IP 
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The intelligence and moral fervour of the author 
fairly exhibit themselves in his choice of Nagamtnai, 
a Devadasi for his disciple to expound the 
fundamentals of Sankhya, Karma, Guana and 
Nirvana Yogas; it is perhaps that, that has made 
his use of even vulgar allusions and expressions 
appear quite natural. 

R. G. N. Pillai 

MARATHI 

Maharashtra and Hindu Diiarma : By * Vasu- 
dev) Publisher : B.M Joshi, Poona. Price As. 5 . 

The book takes a resume of past events since 
the advent of the Aryans into India and ascribes 
the present deplorable condition of the country to 
the inaptitude, inertness and want of confidence on 
the part of the present leaders of the Maharashtra, 
who, instead of being self-reliant and actively 
endeavouring to promote Swadeshi, Boycott, &c. are 
merely hankering after seats in Councils and the 
Assembly; and are thus proving themselves false to 
the high ideal placed before them by their political 
Guru, viz. the late Lokamanya Tilak. 

. The Rise and Spread of Buddhism: By Dr. P. 
L. Vaidy% M. AD. Litt. Publisher: 0. Bkafe , 
Principal , Willingdon College , Sangli , Price Re. 1-8. 

The four lectures on Buddhism delivered by 
Dr, Vaidya to the students of his college under the 
patronage of the Chief of Sangli are published in 
book-form. The extent of the subject is wide and 
the .lecturer has only touched the fringe of the 
subject in these 1 9 pages. 

: B>f B. V. Guhmni with a preface 
by the C'lvf of Oun th Price Annas six. 

.A. praiseworthy attempt at inculcating the 
principal moral teachings of the Gita upon the 
tender minds of high school students. 

Reform tn Ohtya : Marathi translation of 
F. A. ft up’ s Civilisation in China by R. N. 
Pallcar , B. A. Price Re. 1—4. 

It is a pity that the Marathi translator should 
have relied, on an English book written by a 
foreigner not with a disinterested view, and 
withal antiquated, for disseminating the knowledge 
about China amongst Marathi readers. The 
Marathi book is printed in 1928, but it gives 
information about China only so far as 19 n, 
leaving out the later portion of Chinese history, 
which is an epoch of the highest importance and 
usefulness to the pre9ent-day Marathi readers. 

Tales from the Story of India : By M. M. 
Joshi. Pric As. 13. 

An. interesting collection of short tales from 
Indian history translated from Principal P. T. S. 
Iyengar s .English book of that name. Useful to 
young readers. 

^ Sanoeet Ganga Lahari : By R. M. Bhamhurkar. 
fty JW jfJ| 

Pundit Jag^nnathrai’s celebrated classical poem 
ftangalahan is still .recited in Maratha house¬ 
holds of orthodox type, and its Marathi translation 
m popular Sanmt foim is likely to interest 
readers. The life-sketch of the Sanskrit 
covering over .135 pages .of the book contains 
much information which as new. But who can 
believe in these days in the legend that the 


waters of the Ganges rose several feet high 
the recitation of the poem by the devout po 
himself in order to purify him ? * 

m Y. G. Apte 

GUJARATI 

Kankavati By Jhaver Chand Megtihni, print 
at the Saurashtra Printing Press , ftanpi* 
illustrated, paper cover, pp. 36 : 134. Price 0-8 
( 1928 ). . t 

Kankavati means the little pot m wm< 
Kumkum , the red colour, with which men ai 
women (except widows) mark their forehead, as 
sign of auspiciousness, is kept. The title apt 
describes the contents of the book, which a 
stories relating to vows taken by married ai 
unmarried girls and women for the attainme: 
of various objects in thoir life, connubial hap pines 
birth of a son, etc. This colour pot plays i 
important part in the discharge of her functions l 
the vow taken, because it is with the colour co: 
tained in it that she marks the different objec 
of her worship, trees, tittle girls, married woim 
etc. The very comprehensive Introduction eonti 
buted to it by Mr. Meghani reviews the liter&tu 
of vows of different countries of the world includir 
Japan : and' besides being an interesting review 
a unique one of its Kind in our literature, 
is a most valuable and informative work. 

Sorathi Baiiarvatia, Part II : By Jhaver Ghat 
Meghani, printed at the Sanrashtra Press. Ranph 
pp. 208. Pape r cover : Price Re. 1. (1928). 

The first part of this work—the Robin Hooi 
of Kathiawad we have noticed already. The secoi 
part in everyway keeps up the high level of i 
predecessor. It handles the 'life-history ai 
adventures of free-booters, Jogidas Khunian (181 
182a A.D.), Jodho Manek 1858-18b7j and Jest 
Yejaii (1473-1494). The first i tailed the **R< 
Roy of Kathiawad. The stories are very stirring 
tola and the innermost meaning of such liv 
of adventure and the romance lying behind the 
effectively brought out, Mr. Meghani promises 
review of the literatures of the world on tl 
subject, and it should prove greatly interestin 
We have no doubt about it 

Kumar Dhakm, a brochure by Mavji Damji Shn 
as to how young boys should behave, would 
found useful by teachers and parents. 

Simple pieces of Advice, Part III ; By Maga 
m ShaM arbhai Patel, printed, at the Prajabancll 
Printing Works , Ahmedabad, doth bound. I 
239. Price Rs. 8, (1927). 

This is a very interesting book, useful for lig 
reading and at the same time useful for inculcate 
of correct principles of conduct The short stori 
illustrating the principles are taken from all ov 
the werid and thus the ‘range of selections’ h 
been very wide, adding, to the utility of the.book. 

The Mahabharat in seven parts (price I 
36), published by. the Society for encouragement 
cheap literature is an achievement of no mei 
order so far as the get-up, the correctness of t’ 
translation and the price are concerned lookii 
to the tot that it is finely illustrated. We co 
gratuJate Swami Akhandanand on this performaiu 
But for his zeal and application this translate 
would not have been published. 

KM. J. 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE'S MESSAGE TO THE 
PAULI AMENT OF RELIGIONS 

A FTER a long spell of scepticism, born of To-day science has offered us facilities 
science which is naturally concerned that bring the human races outwardly close 
with the process of creation, not with to one another, yet curiously enough it is 
its origin or value, there seems to* have set our religions that impiously maintain the 
in a favourable reaction in the modern mind inner barriers that separate and often 
towards religion. In consequence of this a antagonize nations and peoples,—‘their 

large section of men have become ready to respective votaries not even hesitating bias- 
surrender themselves, with unreasoning impe- phemously to take God’s own name to 
tuousity, to the rigid grip of creeds that had humiliate or mortally injure their fellow- 
their genesis in the history of a remote past beings who happen to belong to a different 
with its limited range of knowledge. It is community. And it is • igh time for us to 
also having upon other minds the contrary know how much more important it is, in the 
effect of discrediting religion altogether, present age, to be able to understand the 
arousing against it suspicion, if not contempt, fundamental truths of all religions and realize 
We have seen in our own country a their essential unity, thus clearing the way 
recrudescence of the blind faith that makes no for a world-wide spiritual comradeship, than 
discrimination between the spiritual signifi- to preach some special religion of our own, 
cance of a religion and its outer crust that with all its historical limitations, 
not only obscures it, but gives it a material- The evils that have followed in the wake 
istic grossness of structure. Men who follow of the present meetings of the races—the evils 
such path of indiscriminate acceptance, go of political and economic exploitation—should 
to the length of defending their position by not find in the religious organizations, allies 
a philosophy according to which all concep- for the creation of dissensions that are truly 
tious and representations of the infinite irreligious. We must give heed to the call 
have a uniform value, being all equally in- of the present age which urges us to train 
adequate or irrelevant. Such sophistry makes our mind not merely into a passive tolerance, 

it lazily easy for us to confine our devotion but into an active understanding of the 

within the boundaries of our own sect, and religions which are not ours, which but 
unthinkingly allow our minds to,confuse cus- differently emphasize some particular phase 
toms that are inert, with the wisdom that of truth, some special process of spiritual 
has eternal dynamic force. It is a symptom of realization. 

our egotism, that proudly confines our religion There are those who have the imperialistic 
to the accident of our own birth and tendency of mind which leads them to believe 

history, and thus renders it inhospitable, that their own religion has the sole right to 

and a source of endless strife. Such a reli- bring the whole human world under its un* 

gious attitude of mind is the greatest calamity, disputed dominance. They dream of a unity 
specially in the present age* for the peace and which is the. unity of utter solitude, of 
welfare of man. absolute bareness, the unity of a desert But 

. Sectarianism is materialistic. It ever the unity which is at the root of 
tries to build its tower of triumph with its creation, comprehends the countless many, 
numerical strength, temporal power and and gives them the rhythm of kinship, 
external observances. It breeds in the minds Monotony is of death, life is a harmony of 
of its members a jealous sense of separateness varied notes. 

that gives rise to conflicts more deadly than The truth Is iEp^eteonal is science, 

conflicts of wordly int^estSv It is a worse the path to apptt^tcli #is the same for all v 
enemy of the truth of rdK^ion ila«t Stheismv of us,—the^Mison that has no 
for sectarianism proudly appropriates as its individual variedness. The truth which is 
own share the best portion of the homage universal and at the same time supremely 
that we bring to our God. personal is God, and the paths that lead to Him 
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are not one, but are manifold according to the 
differences in our personality. The know¬ 
ledge about this personal truth can never 
be solely through reason, but must be mostly 
through sympathy ; to know it perfectly is 
the same as to be intimately related to it. 

The personal relationship, in order to be 
real, has to seek out its own special path 
and find its idiomatic ; expression in the 
medium of its own language. But, generally 
speaking, in the name of religion our minds 
are moulded according to the one uniform 
sectarian standard prevalent in our own 
community. Therefore, with the exception 
of - those who have rare spiritual gifts, the 
generality, of men, without their knowing it, 
are godless. They are pious, but not 
religious ; they have not the courage 
of faith, but the habit of conformity. Let 
me repeat here whst I have said else¬ 
where, that “religion, like poetry is not a 
mere idea, but it is expression. The self- 
expression of God is in the endless variedness 
in. create n, and our attitude towards the 
Infinite Being must also in its expression 
have a variedness of individuality, ceaseless 
and unending. Those sects which jealously 
build their boundaries with too rigid creeds 
excluding all spontaneous movement of the 
living spirit may keep hoarded their theology, 
but they kill religion. 


When religion is in the complete posses¬ 
sion of the sect and is made smooth to the 
level of the monotonous average, it becomes 
correct and comfortable, but loses the living 
modulations of art. For art is the expression 
of the universal through the individual, and 
religion in its outer aspect is the art of the 
human soul. 

Religion is the expression of human 
aspirations seeking the fundamental unity of 
truth in the divine person of God. Whereas 
sectarianism uses religion itself to create 
disunion among men, sharpening its sword 
for the killing of brothers as a part of the 
ritual of tlve Father’s worship. Sectarianism 
is the dangerous form of worldliness that 
claims exclusive right to spiritual illumina¬ 
tion within its own narrow enclosure, and 
in the name of God refuses recognition to 
God himself where He is for all. 

The history of man is the history of the 
building up of a human universe, as has 
been proved by the fact, that everything 
great in human activity inevitably belongs 
to all humanity. And wo may be sure tha 
all our religious experiences and expression; 
arc building up from the depth of the age 
one great continent of religions on whicl 
man’s soul is to win its prosperity throng! 
the universal commerce of spiritual life. 



Th« Farm-house^ by Ethelbert White 





By BEKARSIDAS CHATDBVEDI 


Indian Settlement in Tanganyika The Land Ordinance of 1923 and regulations 

_ r , r T , „ ■ ' (1 framed thereunder define and regulate the 

^fr. \. R. Boal writes from Dar-es-Salaam tenure of land. Under this Ordinance the 


“That, India has, for the last two decades, 
been in need of Colonies for the emigration 
of her sons, is a fact about which there are 
no two opinions. But unfortunately she has 
not been able to get even one for reasons 
best known to the world. Those few who 
have, by irony of fate, happened to leave 
homes, aro scattered and far-flung in British 
colonics, dependencies and protectorates such 
as Kenya, Fiji, British Guiana, Nyassalaud 
etc., where they are subjected to maltreatment 
and where new plans are being designed to 
uproot their existence by slow but steady 
process. These helpless people need protec¬ 
tion of that kind which Japs in Kenya or 
Uganda can expect and get from Japan. But 
such protection India can guarantee only when 


whole of the lands within the territory are 
declared to be public lands, but validity of 
any title to land or interest therein lawfully 
acquired before the date of the Ordinance is 
not affected thereby. A title to the use and 
occupation of land is termed a right of 
occupancy, which may be for any definite 
term not exceeding ninety-nine years. When 
a non-native desires a right of occupancy in 
respect of public land, the rent to be 
charged in the first instance is determined 
by public auction subject to a reverse or 
upset rent The initial rent is revisable every 
thirty-three years. As a rule, the area to be 
granted for agricultural and pastoral purposes 
will not exceed 5,000 acres. The upset rent 
varies for different localities, the minimum 


she has become free like Japan. Until then, 
we have got to be content with our present 
lots, making best use of the means tlmt are 
accessible to us. 

Doors of South Africa are already closed 
to Indians: Kenya has no room for more 
Indian .immigrants : same is the ease * 
with Rhodesia and - Nyassalaud. The 
only territory where Indians are legally 
entitled to claim . ‘'equality of status ’ ’ is 
Tanganyika, the full descriptions of which 
were contained in my letter which : appeared * 
in the September issue, of Modern Review. 
In that letter I pointed out that the resources 
of the country are enormous and emphasized 
that Indian capitalists are needed to exploit.. 
them side by side with European settlers. In 
this letter I desire to give some mformatioit • 
regarding land, as I know, ito capitalist wouki 
like to be led into believing this or that 
unless he has firsfhhand knowledge; acquired 
through some reliable sources. .. . 


being fifty cents of a shilling per acre per 
annum. The occupier has to undertake obli¬ 
gations as to cultivation, fencing or develop¬ 
ment according to the use to be made of the 
land. By a Bill enacted last year , the 
Governor is empowered to acquire land for 
public purposes, on paying.sucb consideration 
: or compensation as may be agreed or 

determined under the provisions* of the 
Ordinance. Provision is mad© for compeh- 
. sation to owners . and for disputes as to 

: compensation and title to be settled by the 

• High Court. Compensation will, however 
not be payable in respect, of unoccupied" 
land. v 

' Every Indian boat that arrives here 
brings hr a number of clerks and the result 
' of this is that even graduates arc available 
locally for the posts of fourth grade clerkship 
at Shs. 150 perj® onto ! The days when artisans* 
had .to be sent for from India are also gone 
Many clerks and artisans are found try be 
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without employment. The number of petty 
shop-keepers is also on the increase, and 
though it is true that most of the trade of 
the country is in the hands of the Indians, 
nevertheless they are poor and unhappy 
owing to such keen competition among 
themselves as would leave no margin of profits 
for themselves, and in some cases they are 
forced into bankruptcy. This clearly suggests 
that neither clerks and artisans nor petty 
merchants are required in Tanganyika. The 
country wants capitalists who can take them¬ 
selves to agriculture and farming, which are 
the real sources of its wealth.” 


Mr. Andrews’ Trip to the West India 

Mr. C. F. Andrews writes from Geneva :— 

“I cannot tell you how anxiously I am looking 
forward to my visit to Trinidad and British 
Guiana. As you know, it is practically the only 
part of the world where Indians are residing to 
which I have not already gone and in which I am 
not already known. I feel also that it is a hopeful 
part of the world if the right solution can be found 
for the difficulties that are there. I have placed the 
whole stress upon the necessity of a convenient and 
frequent steamer service which should carry inter¬ 
mediate passengers, each family having a small 
cabin for themselves and not being obliged to 
sleep and lie on the open deck. Such steamers, 
if they came by way or Natal and Mauritius to 
Madras and Calcutta, could do a great deal to link 
all these groups of Indian people together and there 
might be quite a frequent coming and going of men 
and women and families which would keep India 
m touch with her own Indian colonies overseas 
and keep Indians overseas in touch with the 
motherland itself.” 

Mr. Andrews has hit upon the right point 
and if his suggestion is carried out, there 
can be no doubt that it will establish closer 
relations between India and her children in 
the West Indies. 

Continuing Mr. Andrews says 

“I am going to stay in America for a short time 
in order to study, very carefully indeed, the Negro 
problem before going forward to British Guiana* 
As you know, I am profoundly interested not only 
in Indians abroad, but also m Africans, and though 
America in certain respects, such as lynching, has 
treated the Negro most cruelly, yet in one respect 
America does deserve credit for the facilities 
of education which have been offered to the Negro 
population. I want to see how high the African 
Negro can. rise in the educational scale,” 

We shall wait with considerable interest 
to read the experiences and conclusions of 
Mr. Andrews regarding bis trip to America 
and the West Indies. 


■ * News from Trinidad 

■ ^ » 

Reverend C. D. Lalla writes : 

“My deeply lamented brother Parmanand Pandit 
died some time ago and about half a dozen .equally 
distinguished leaders—Babu. Lai Singh Ajodhya 
Pandit, Babu Baodoo Singh, Kazi Abdul Azifc, 
Babu Ram Prasad Singh and others have thur year 
preceded me to their sphere oi eternal rest ana 
rewards. I feel most lonely without these veteran 
colleagues, who were all engaged with me in the 
national cause of overseas East Indians. Although 
departed, they have left, the younger generations 
a memory of becoming inspiration and exemplary 
service, which will ever lead and guide them to 
a life of equal distinction and usefulness. 

I have just heard from Sadhuji Andrews, who 
has planned to come to us in February 1929, while 
on his way to British Guiana, where he will study 
the colonization problems. He hopes to stay at 
our home for a week, meeting our prominent 
people and studying local conditions at close range 
out here. Can you and Mrs. Naidu also join 
him ?” 

The Late Pandit Parmanand 

Here is a brief life-sketch of Pandit 
Parmanand whose death is announced by 
Rev. Lalla in his letter quoted above. 

Pandit Parmanand was born at Neajipoor. Arrah, 
India, in the year 1*64. His father was a Brahman, 
and as such he was highly respected and rev<ica 
by his followers and friends. The son having been 
born in such an influential home, the. question ot 
his education and subsequent training lor p o 
priesthood occupied at an early date llie attention 
of his parents. Consequently, at the age ol nve 
years he was placed in the care of bis unpJe, a 
person who w r as thoroughly versed in Dmdi and. 
was also regarded as an excellent teacher, com¬ 
pleting his primary course under his uncle, ne 
entered the Ballier (?) Public School, an mslitution 
then established for the 1 raining of high-caste 
Hindu children for the Pandits, profession, rime 
the lad made great progress m all l.he dinercmi 
branches of study, and especially distinguished 
himself in Astrology. . , A 

His parents were desirous that their boy should 
receive the best education then obtainable aoa then 
send him to Benares, a place long-unowned tor 
sacred literature in the whole.of India. Heiwas 
admitted as a special student, in one.of me 
tutions, being much more advanced intellectually 
than the ordinary students then under .training. 
In course of time he graduated from tkis school 

Sanskrit 

His flrsfwork in public was to guv© a lecture 
on religious knowledge before an audience, com¬ 
prising some of the learned Pandits in Into. H© 
performed that task with great Credit and dignity, 
and at the conclusion Of .the lecture was highly 
commended by every section of the assembly. m : 
keeping with the custom of .the land, he travelled 
extensively in India, vistog the sawed nvers, 
cities, and shrines, thus considerably adding w his 
knowledge from the world arotnad him. 

He left his .native land and came to 
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British Htuana, And settled at that place for a few 
yeafs; and then* later, arrived at Trinidad, and 
made this Island his home. As a Pandit 
he was highly respected, and his influence among 
the Hindus was above that of the ordinary men of 
his calling. He had several cocoa estates, and 
had a real stake in the Colony. He was a 
member of the Agricultural Society of Trinidad. 
He served also on the Executive Committee of the 
East Indian National Congress of Trinidad, where 
his views carried great weight In politics he 
belonged to the “Moderate” party. He had a large 
and broad mind ; very hospitable and entertaining, 
and especially kind to the weak and helpless of 
his own race^nd to that of the Colony in general. 
He occupied the dignified position of the President 
of the Congress, and was very popular and highly 
regarded by all the members o! that organization. 


The Report of the Agent of the Government 
of India in Malaya for 1927 

An esteemed correspondent writes : 

Rao Sahib Subbay a Naidu, the Indian Agent in 
Malaya has published his annual report for the 
year 1027. The report seems to be a book full of 
old chronicles of events in the Indian labour world 
in Malaya together with some of his personal opi¬ 
nions on the labour questions. He has to say 
much of the difficulties endured, by the labourers 
but no solutions to such difficulties were ever found 
except his mere assurance that “every possible help 
was rendered” by him. A clear narration of such 
helps rendered by him would have added to the 
worth of the report. The report, 1 regret to observe, 
seems to me something like a third man’s petition 
for favours for the labourers. The following are 
some of the hardships falling to the lot of the 
Indian Estate labourers in Malaya according to 
the Agent’s report. Says the Agent; “No lady 
Health officer at present, boards the ships along with 
the port health staff; and in the interests of female 
pvsengers it, would he better if the authorities 
here would consider the desirability of deput¬ 
ing a lady health officer to board the incoming 
steamers from India ” Did the Agent take any steps 
to get this inconvenience to lady passengers 
removed ? 

He continues : 

“In some of the Estates visited by me. complaints 
were made about the difficulty of the tasks set up 
especially in slit pit digging. Failure to come up 
to. the prescribed task on any da.v entitled half name 
or half wage both for men and for women irrespec¬ 
tive of the number of hours worked by the 
labourers. The reduction in wages does not seem 
to be legal, as it amounts . to an infliction of fine 
for unsatisfactory work and has evoked complaints 
from labourers, fiuch cases of hardship were taken 
to the notice of the Officers of the Labour Depart¬ 
ment” 4 

I am afraid it will not suffice to receive 
such complaints from the labourers and 
pass them on to the Labour Department 
I think that the Agent has not only to 
force the Labour Department to remove the 


reasons of such complaints, but also to work 
hand in hand with the Labour Department 
to see that such grievances are removed earlier. 
Continuing the Agent says: 

“The estate provision shop-keepers devour a 
good slice <*f the labo‘rera’ poor earnings, in spite 
of controlled prices. On most of the wen-managed 
estates, rice is advanced at cost price or at a slight 
margin of profits. The practice of allowing estate 
clerks or conductors, tindals or mandors to run 
estate ‘Kadais’ seems to be still prevalent in some 
places and it is hoped it will be discouraged as far 
as possible.” 

Isn’t it possible for the Agent to bring 
effective pressure on estates employing Indian 
Labour so as to compel them to arrange 
for the distribution of rice and other things 
at cost price or with the addition of a 
little profit ? 

Then the Agent says that the labourers 
are victims to heavy toddy-drinking and 
even those who do not. touch toddy in India 
become habituated to use it on arrival in 
Malaya. “Toddy shops are established close to 
the labourers’ lines in almost all big estates” 
he says, and I wonder whether it is impossible 
for the Agent to remove this scandal that 
leaves the poor labourers penniless even after 
years of labour in rubber estates. He also 
specifies a certain district where the labourers 
drink less toddy and asks the labourers of 
other districts to follow this example. The 
Agent says that in spite of his many attempts 
and actions the health position of the labour 
classes remains far from being satisfactory. 
One would like to know the exact nature of 
such attempts from his report but un¬ 
fortunately it is silent on this subject. 

In this connection the Malay Mail which 
is edited by an eminent journalist in the 
Peninsula writes : “He (the Agent) must 
exercise the functions of a Consul in that he 
must guard and further by every fair means 
the interest of every Indian subject in the 
Peninsula.” Unfortunately the Agent had 
to say nothing in the report on the conditions 
of Bengalis, Punjabis, Mahrattas and other 
peoples of Hindustan who also fairly come 
under the name of the Indian Community. 
The report should have dealt on all aspects 
of Indian life in the Peninsula instead of 
narrowly confining itself to the mere labour 
question. 

May we hope that our Agent will bring 
out a more detailed report for the year 1928 ?” 

We have not read the report for the year 
1927 personally and therefore we cannot say 
anything about it 
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' From the quotations we can only infer 
that the status of our Agent in Malaya is 
not as high as it ought to be. The fault lies 
mostly with the Government of India for 
reducing the position of the Agent to that of 
a helpless adviser to the Commissioner of 
\ Labour in the Colony. 

Heed of a Central Indian Association in Fiji 
islands 

A correspondent of the Pacific Press 
of Suva has put forward some timely sugges¬ 
tions before the Indian people in those 
Islands. Jlere are some extracts from the 
letter 

At the present time there are certain non-political 
Indian ' movements in Fiji, each doing their 
humble best in a nebulous manner to voice their 
needs and minister to the weal of their compatriots. 
But What appears to be wanted is co-operation, 

: organization, afid united action t>ased on a thorough 
understanding of the pros and eons of any matter 
at issue. 

Iri spite of published statistics, it appears that 
Indians in Fiji already outnumber the native race, 
and it is only to be expected that this large propor¬ 
tion of our population should have adequate repre¬ 
sentation, in older that they may reap all possible 
benefits which should come to them as law-abiding 
* subjects of a. British Colony. 

By establishing an Indian Council, say in Suva, 
members could meet and discuss their problems, 
lectures could bo given by those versed in Indian 
affairs, vernacular literature could be available, and 
even study classes could be held with a view to 
enlighten and instruct the younger portion of the 
community in sociological subjects. 

I.—Sanitation 

An inspection of some of the Indian villages in 
. Fiji would show the need of a good clean up of 
their dwellings—painting, repairs, etc—and the 
immediate surroundings could be improved by a 
little gardening, at which most Indians are adepts. 
Also, many of their lands could be cleared of 
rubbish and the gulleys and drains cleansed with 
, water. 

33.—Education 

Much more'might be done for the education of 
■ the boys and girls of the Indian community in 
Fiji. Beyond the schools now in existence in rural 
centres, facilities eould be afforded whereby Indian 
children living in scattered districts could have 
educational literature, etc., placed in their homes. 
In every bazaar in India, for a few pice picture- 
books and vernacular leaflets can be purchased by 
which the children can learn to read and understand. 
If the majority of the parents here are illiterate 
themselves, how can it o© expected that the children 
' will be instructed imtil they are old enough to 
travel to a centre where there are schools? With 
this also could he coupled increased attention in 
. the way of medical attendance for these remote 
districts. 


A committee could also be formed to look i 
those matters as they are of vital moment to 
Indian community now and will be increasin 
so in the future. 

Ill—P ropaganda 

It would be helpful if meetings of an instme 
and educational character were conducted 
different rural centres, from time to time, to 
lighten Indians as to their bodily, mental and si 
tual welfare. As production at their hands inerea 
they might be instructed in commercial matt 
and the principles of co-operation and enterp: 
inculcated by those of their number who are it 
expert in the respective pursuits. 

Why is it that, at present, Indians in Fiji con 
themselves either to farming, motor driving, tai 
ing or dhobi-ing ? In India they show themse 
to be past-masters at weaving, brass-work, cml 
dering, mat-making, etc., which, if developed 
Fiji, might possibly add to the exports of the Isl 
by finding a ready market abroad. Why sh( 
Indian brass ware on sale in Suva be imported f 
Calcutta V Novelties made by Indians here wo 
sell to our visitors quite as readily as do tl 
made by Samoans or Fijians. 

We entirely agree with the views of 
correspondent and we feel that the time 
now arrived when our people in Fiji sho 
organize a Fiji Indian National Congress 
the lines of East African Indian Natig 
Congress. At present their activities 
limited to social and educational work 01 
Now they must widen them and incl 
economic and political work also. The C 
gross should, of course, be a noii-commu 
body including among its members Him 
Mohammedans and Christians. Nothing 1 
remove communal prejudices more eftecth 
than working ill such an organization t 
people of different castes, creeds and religi 

Overseas Special Numbers of tbe Vishal-Bhar 
and the Modern Review 

The August number of the Viskctl-Bfa 
will be entirely devoted to the problem 
Indians Overseas and will contain arti 
from several distinguished compatriots 
ours living abroad. We are asking tl 
writers to write for this number and s 
their articles by the end of June at the la 
If our appeal finds a good response 
shall request the Editor of the Moc 
Review to devote one number—-prefer* 
the September number—for our cause, 
•are thinking of getting special oven 
numbers of a Gujarati and a Tamil maga: 
also published simultaneously. The Ed 
of the Nawhetan (a Gujarati journal 
Calcutta) has promised to give our prop 
a sympathetic consideration and we $ 
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be obliged if a Tamil journal does the same. 
Of •course, copies of the articles received 
from the colonies will be supplied to these 
journals free of cost. Tamil, Hindi, Gujarati 
and English are the four principal languages 
spoken by our countrymen abroad and the 
publication of special overseas numbers in 
these languages will no doubt give our 
colonial friends a fine opportunity to put 
their case before the Indian public. It is 
to be hoped that they will not fail to utilize 
this opportunity to the utmost. Articles 
on social, educational, religious and political 
condition of Indians abroad will be quite 
welcome. Photographs of Indian life in 
the different colonies may also be sent to 
us to 91 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 



The Late Pandit Parmanand 


The Second All-Malayan Indian National 
Conference 

The second All-Malayan Indian National 
Conference held its sessions in Ipoh (F. M. 
S.) under the presidentship of the Hon. 
Mr. S. Yeerasamy, Member of the Federal 
Council, during the Christmas week in 
December last This Conference is something like 
what the South African Indian National Congress 
is for South African Indians, Although this 
year the sessions were not as successful as last 
year the Conference was attended by a large 
number of delegates from all parts of the 
Malaya Peninsula. 

The Hon. Mr. S. Yeerasamy, in a brief 
but eloquent speech, dwelt on the various 
sides of Indian life in Malaya and laid 
special emphasis on the labourers’ question. 
The middle-class and‘upper class, he said, 

34—15 



Mr. S. Yeerasamy 

were capable of looking after 'themselves, but 
the labourer needed the support of Indian 
leaders. Mr. Yeerasamy then touchingly 
appealed to his countrymen in the Peninsula 
to pay all attention to protect the honour 
of Indian womanhood which, the speaker said 
was at stake, in many ways. 

The Conference sat but for a day, during 
which period all the business was over. 
A number of resolutions were passed in the 
interests of the Indian community including 
one to the effect of starting an English 
daily newspaper to protect Indian interests. 
Another resolution was that the various 
Indian institutions throughout the Province 
should start social reform work. 

Non-Communal Clubs of Indians in the Colonies 

We have seen the great harm done to 
India by communal organizations meddling 
themselves in the political affairs of the 
country, but we have not yet realized that 
this communalism may do considerable 
mischief if it is exported to the Colonies. 
In fact, it has already crossed the Indian 
Ocean and from time to time we have heard 
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Bhartiya-Mitra Mandli, Lautoka (Fiji) Standing :-Syt. Yamunadas, Syt. Madhoji, Syt. Gancaiam. 
Syt Bam Samujh, Syt. Mushi Prasad (secretary) Sitting : Syt. Raman, Doctor (jopal. 
Barrister Shivabhai Patel, Syt. Hiralal Seth, Syt. Kottlingam Pillai, Saiyad Dildar Ali Shah 


how it has disturbed the peace of our friends 
in the distant islands of the Pacific. It is 
fortunate that our colonial friends understand 
the gravity of the situation and they have 
begun to guard themselves against this wave 
of communalism. We congratulate our friends 
in Lautoka (Fiji) for establishing 

a non-eommunal Indian Club known as 
Bhartiya-Mitra-Mandli. It has among its 
members, Arya-samajists, Sanatanists, Maham- 
madans and Christians. Syt Hiralal Seth is the 
organizer of this club and it is conducting 
a girls’ school in the town. A photograph 
of the members of the club is reproduced 
here. ; 

Indian Workers’ Congress in South Africa 

* • *- •;*. ' . ; . . 

The first Conference of the Indian workers 
in South Africa was held under the presi¬ 
dentship of Advocate Albert Christopher at 
the Town Hall in Durban on 1st December, 


1928. The Conference was opened by Rigid 
Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who deli¬ 
vered a impassioned speech for the bettermenl 
of the condition of the Indian workers in the 
Union. Mr. Sorabjee Rustomjee was tin 
President of the Reception Committee. Foi 
want of space we have to leave out the proceed¬ 
ings of this Conference, but we shall refei 
to them in our notes next month. 


A Mission to Greater India 


Swatni Mangalanand Puri who has already 
been to East and South Africa and Mauritiu 
as a missionary of the Vedic religion ha 
now proceeded to Singapore with tw 
Brahmacharies, Syt. Dhareswar and Yijayapa 
Singh. He will visit Siam, Sumatra, Javj 
and Bali Islands. 









INDIANS ABROAD 



Indian Workers’ Congress in South Africa 







Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in 
America 

Tn lier card of New 
Year greetings to The 
Modern Review, sent 
from Quebec, Srimati 
Sarojin i Naidu writes : 
“I am receiving very 
splendid receptions and 
response everywhere 
in U. 8. A. and 
Canada/’ The kind of 
impression produced 
by her presence and 
speeches in America 
may be gathered 

from the eulogistic 
remarks of Unity of 
Chicago, which ob¬ 
serves that “the 
presence in America 
of Mme. Naidu, of 

India, the friend and 
colleague of Mahatma 
Gandhi, is an occa¬ 
sion of profound 

congratulation. Her 
noble person should 
he seen and her 

eloquent speech heard 
in every corner of 
the land.” u ln herself,” 
it continues, 

she is one of the great 
women of the world. 
She radiates a power of 
intellect and spirit which 
marks her immediately 
as one of the supreme 
leaders of our time. But 
it is as an Indian, a 
representative* of her 
stricken, yet unconquer¬ 
able country, that she is 
chiefly important, and 
would, we are sure, be 
recognized and heeded. 
Among her own country- 



one of their greate 
poets, a singer of tl 
songs of a people f 
liberty and peace. SI 
is also trusted ai 
followed as a statesm; 
who in 1925-26 w, 
raised to the highe 
national office in h 
land as President of t 
All-India Congress 
that year. Nobly boi 
highly cultured, uttei 
(consecrated, dowered wi 
supreme gifts of intellc 
and will, she stands 
the forefront of Indii 
life as defender of 1 
people’s rights and eha: 
pi on of their larf 
destiny. To Amor 
she has now come 
bear witness to the tri 
about India, so sac 
maligned and, therefc 
misunderstood, and 
plead her anise bet 
the tribunal of an 
structcd and awakei 
public opinion. Un 
salutes Mme. Naidu w 
humble admiration, 
welcomes her to t 
country which ne 
only to be taught 
order to he won. 
have known in th 
United States the strug 
for liberty. "We poss 
the high tradition 
blood and treasure be 
teously spent for rel< 
from tyranny. In 
pride we may 1 
grown callous, and 
our prosperity sel 
But the neart of 
nation still beats ; 
to its ideals. "We k 
of no one better equii 
to reach that heart 
power of thought 
speech than Mme. Ni 
America will leap to 
when she finds audiei 
A photograph 
Mrs. Naidu, takei 
America, is rej 
duced in this issu 
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Recognition in America of Two Sons of india 

It is creditable not only to the small 
Indian community in America, but also to 
India, that two of her sons, Dr. Sankar Abaji 
Bisey from Maharashtra, and Dr. Taraknath 
Das of Bengal, are mentioned in the Who's 
Who in America, just out of press, a standard 
annual compilation of “Americans or those 
who are so prominently identified with 
American affairs as to be subjects of wide 
inquiry or discussion in the United States” 
for ‘some conspicuous achievement, something 
out of the ordinary, something which 
distinguishes them from the vast majority of 
their contemporaries.” 

“Not a single sketch in Who's Who in 
America emphasize the editors of the 
publication, “has been paid for, and none 
can be paid for.” 

We reproduce from Who's Who the 
following account of Dr. Bisey and Dr. Das : 

Bikey. Sankak Abaji, Inventor. Born Bombay. 
India, April 29, 1867 ; son of Abaji Balvant and 
Xanibai (Durvey) ; educated, High School Bombay : 
passed m itrieulation exam. 1888 ; married Sushila 


American Beslin Co., New York, 1918, established 
1920, Bisey Ideal Type-caster Corporation of 
which he is Director and TechmeaU expert; 
Director American Beslin Corporation. Known as 
“The Edison of India” for inventions of single 
and multiple type-casting machines, and m chemis¬ 
try for water soluble non-irritating and non- 

g risonous iodine, known as Atomidine and Beslin. 

on. Follow Society of Science Letters and . Arts, 
London, and Institute of Inventors, N. Y. Member 
of Society of Engineers, Ijohdon,; Hindustan 
Association of America, India Society, N. Y. 
Awarded gold medal Court Exhibition, London, 
1901; presented with congratulatory address on 
60th birthday by various scientific societies of 
India and United States, also conferring Hon. 
Degrees of D.Sc. ; and Phi).; Home, 11 South 8tii 
Ave„ Mt. Vernon ; office room 908, 119 W. 57th 
St., New York. 



Dr. Sankar Abaji Bisey 


Karnik of Alibag, Bombay, February 22, 1893; 
children—Sonubai (Mrs, Narayan Laxuman 
Pradhan), Madhu, Reginald, Pramila. Came to 
U. S. 1916. First Naturalization papers obtamed. 
In Government service in India 1889-98. As tne 
“Pioneer Hindu Inventor” worked upon inventions 
in England 1899-1915; later General Manager 
lata-Bisey InvenSons Syndicate Loudon ; organized 


Dr. Taraknath Das 

: Das, Taraknath ; Author Publicist; born near 
Calcutta, India, June 15, 1884; son ot Kalimohan 
and Biraj Mohini (Bose). Prep. Edn. in.India, 
Norwich University, Yt„ A.B. University of 
wash., 1910 ; AM., 1911; student University 
California and University ■ of Berlin; Ph.D„ 
Georgetown University, 1924; maimed Mrs, Mary 
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Keating 1 Morse of N. Y. City. 1924; came to U. S., 
19f<6, naturalized citizen 1914; mem. Am. Soc. 
International Law. Hindu Religion; author. Is 
Japan a Menace to Asia V 1917 ; India in World 
Polities, 1928 ; Sovereign Rights of Indian Prin oes, 
1924 ; British Expansion m Tibet, 1927 ; Home, 
102 West 75th St, N.Y. 


Curtis Williford Reese 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese of America, President 
of Lombard College, whose “Humanist Ser¬ 
mons 7 ’ was reviewed in the last issue of The 
Modern Review by Babu Mahes Chandra 
Ghosh, has come to India as one of the 
delegates of the American Unitarian Asso¬ 
ciation to the centenary celebration of the 
Brahmo Samaj. He studied at Mors Hill 
College and in 1910 received the degree of 
Th. G. at the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Ky. Further study 
was at Ewing College, Ewing, Ill., which gave 


Unitarian church in Alton, III, in 1913. 
1915 he went to the church in Des Moir 
Iowa, where he remained until Sept. 
1919, when he became secretary of 
Western Unitarian Conference, with he; 
quarters in Chicago, a position which 
now holds. He is dean of Abraham Line 
Center, Chicago, and has always been act 
in social work. At Des Moines he arbitra 
two railroad strikes and was father of 
Iowa State Housing law. In Alton he i 
active in ridding the community of gam 
houses and brothels. I)r. Reese was given 
honorary degree of I). I). by Meadville Th 
logical School, Chicago in 1927. He i 
director of the American Unitarian Asso< 
tion, Meadville Theological School and Ur 
Publishing Company, the last two of Chief 
He is also executive chairman and lead 
spirit in the National Federation of Keligi 
Liberals. I)r. Reese is chairman of 
Unitarian General Conference for 1929, wl 


him his Ph. B. in 1911. His first church will probably meet in Chicago this y 

This is an important commission from 
denomination. 


King Solomon’s Descendant 



was the First Baptist church in Tiffin, 0. 


he became a Unitarian and went to the 


Ras Tafari, King' of Abyssinia 
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Bas Tafari, crowned King of Abyssinia, 
where* he rules jointly with his aunt, the 
Empress Zauditu, is said to be a descendant 
of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
His full title is “King of Kings of Ethiopia, 
the conquering Lion of Judah and the 
Elect of God.” 


Principal Dhruva Of Benares 


Principal Dhruva of the Hindu University, 
Hen ares, presided over the last session of the 
Philosophical Congress held at Madras and 
delivered a learned and thoughtful address. 
He also presided over some other conferences 
and delivered addresses there, which shows 
both liis intellectual and physical vigour. 
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Principal Dhruva 


Germany’s Cultural Ascendancy 


In the field of cultural activities the 
German people are by far the foremost in 
the world. This fact is being again recognized 
hy their former enemies during the World 
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War. About three years ago, at Columbia 
University (N. Y.), German publishers held 
an exhibition of more than forty 
thousand volumes of important books in 
various fields of learning, which were 
published during the period of the World 
War, when the German people were busy 
fighting almost the whole world to protect 
their country from foreign invasion. On that 
occasion Dr. Butler, the President of Columbia 
University, praised German scholarship and 
efficiency and urged American scholars not 
to ignore Germany as a factor in international 
cultural forces. 

During the World War and the period 
of inflation, following it, due to poverty of 
the people, educational life in Germany was 
in a run-down condition ; but during the last 
five years Germany’s reassertion in the 
Cultural World has been most remarkable. 
Foreign students—specially from Great Britain 



Professor Heinrich Wioland 


and America—have begun to come to German 
Universities in a larger number. The latest 
indication of Germany’s cultural ascendancy 
is that Prof. Heinrich Wieland, of the 
University of Munich, has been awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry for the year* 1928. 
Steps should be taken to establish closer 
cultural relations between India and Germany.. 

T. D. 
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Tenth Birthday of Czechoslovakia 

Indian statesmen will be profited by a 
careful perusal of the history of the Rise 
of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, which 
has been discussed by Prof. Dr. Masaryk, the 
President of the Republic, and Dr. Benes, the 
Foreign Minister, in their respective works 
on the subject. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that Dr. Masaryk and Dr. 
Benes were University Professors and they 
spread the gospel of freedom among the 
younger generation. They knew the value 
and importance of establishing international 
relations. As Czech patriots they refused to 
fight for the Austrian Empire but presented 
elaborate plans of co-operation between the 
Czech patriots (rebels) and the Entente- 
Allied Powers, to the foremost of French, 
British, American and Italian statesmen. 
Through the persistent efforts of these Czech 
patriots and their co-workers, they succeeded 
in enlisting the support of such persons as 
Woodrow Wilson, who proclaimed the 
doctrine of “Self-Determination of all peoples, 
great or small” 

The rise of the Czech Republic demons¬ 
trates that a subject nation should cultivate 
friendly relations with all great Powers, 
especially with those whose interests are 
opposed to the oppressing alien power. The 
remarkablo progress of the Czech people 
during the last ten years demonstrates that 
freedom,—political freedom—is the first 
requisite for the progress of a nation. 

T. D. 


The Irish Free State Eliminates British Crown 
from Its New Coinage 



New Coinage of the Irish Free State 


The Irish Free State in its new coinag 
maintains the monetary system of pounc 
shilling and pence, but it has eliminate 
all signs of British authority. Ireland want 
absolute autonomy and she is asserting i 
slowly but surely within the so-called Britis 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

T. D. 


Romain Holland’s Message to Congress 

It is a matter for satisfaction that A 
Romain Rolland’s message to the Calcutt 
session of the Indian National Congres 
reached its destination. That eminer 
thinker and lover of humanity had ser 
the message to us in a closed cove 
to he transmitted to the proper party 
It reached us some days before th 
sittings of the Congress. We wrote to th 
President of the Congress at Deshbandh 
Nagar, Calcutta, that we should be happ 
to place it in his hands if he would be s 
kind as to appoint a time, or to hand it ove 
to any properly accredited person whom he migl 
send to our office ; but we received no repl; 
So after waiting for a few days we sent tl 
message by post in a registered envelope wii 
a covering letter to the President-elec 
Evidently it reached him, though we receive 
no acknowledgement ; for in the proceeding 
of the first day’s sitting, it was mention* 
as having been read in translation. From tl 
translation given in the papers it seems ' 
us, however, that perhaps it was abridge 
or mutilated in the English rendering. £ 
we reproduce it below in the original Frene 
from the French monthly review Euro% 
dated December 15, 1928: 

A M. U President du Congres National 
toute FInde 

J’adresse mon salut de respect et d’affectior 
l’lnde, assemble aujourd’hui en son Congi 
National Indien. Le monde le voit # se reunir av 
les grandes espftrances qu’ont suscitees les Etai 
Generaux de 1789, qui ouvrirent a Fhomme u: 
nouvelle ere. Que d’aujourd’hui puisse dater l’e 
qui portera dans l’histoire le nom ae l’lnd^pendan 
ae rlnde. India Liberata ! 

Cette terre sacr6e, d’ou sont sortis les pi 
grands fleuves d’idSes et de civilisation qui o 
racondS l’Ancien Continent, a montre depuis 
si&cle un miraculeux pouvoir de renouvelleme] 
Une suite ininterrompue de g&iies. dont je ; 
permets d’evouuer, en cesjoumees de r6surrecti< 
la grandiose figure du PrScurseur, Ram Mok 
Roy—en l’associant a celle de 1’apOtre h^rolque 
la verity et de l’amour, que le monde v6ne 
M. K Gandhi —ont reforgS Funit6 de Fesprit 
l’lnde. Une pl&ade de travailleurs intrudes 
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do a rands oiteyeils, parmi lesquels jo nomme coin! 
que rlnde ploure aujourd’hui : Lajpat Rai, ont 
permis a la nation de rattraper k pas do g6ant, 
dans sa course au progres, r Occident. 

L’heurc est venue oii le Prom6thec enchaino 
so dresse, libre, sur les Himalayas. 

Quo PromStheo delivre resto, quoiqu’il arrive, 
iidele a lui-mSme, a son passe, aux ideaux pour 
lesqueLs ila soulFert, a la justice, a l'Amo Univer- 
solle qti’il porte en lui —Atman Brahman —a la 
haute mission d’lmmanite qui est sa veritable 
raison de vivrej 

Nous connaissons trop en Occident les abus, 
les erreurs et les crimes d’un Nationalisme mons- 
Iriteux, pour no pas souhaiter a l’lnde qu’ello 
cchappe a la Roue meurtriero, qui broie les peuplos 
d’Europe et d’Amerique, Qu’elle s’cleve au-dessus, 
a co stade superieur dc 1’Avcnir humain, ou Ton 
milisera en sa propre nation I’liannoiiie de toutes 
les fois, la cooperation de toutes les forces, I’union 
de toutes les nations, pour le bien de l’cntiere 
llumanite ! 

ROM AIN ROLLAND. 

Villoneuve, decembre 1028. 

It may be translated as follows:— 

“To 

The President of the All-India National 
Congress. 

'I send my respectful and sympathetic 
greetings to India, assembled to-day in her 
National Congress. The world watches the 
assemblage with the same great hopes as wore 
raised by the States General of 1789, which 
opened a new era for humanity. May from 
this day date the era which in history will 
bear the name of the Era of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence. India Liherata. 

“This holy land, from which have flowed 
great streams of thought and of civilization 
fertilizing the Old World, has shown in the 
space of the last hundred years a marvellous 
power of rejuvenation. An uninterrupted 
succession of geniuses, among whom, in these 
days of resurrection, I venture to recall the 
colossal figure of the precursor, Ram Mohun 
Roy, and to associate with it, that of the 
heroic apostle of truth and love, whom all 
the world venerates, M. K. Gandhi, have 
reshaped the unity of the Indian Spirit. A 
constellation of intrepid toilers and great 
citizens, among whom I shall name the man 
whom India weeps for to-day, Lajpat Rai, 
have enabled the Indian nation to overtake 
the West with gigantic strides, in the march 
of Progress. 

“The hour Vis come when this Prometheus 
in chains rises up, and stands free, on the 
Himalayas. 

“Let Prometheus, now free, remain, whatever 
happens, true to himself, true to his past, 
true to the ideals for which he has suffered, 

35—16 


true to justice, true to the universal soul 
which he has within him —Atman Brahman — 
true to the high mission of humanity which is 
his real purpose in life. 

“We in the West know too much of the 
abuses, of the errors, and of the crimes of a 
monstrous Nationalism not to wish for India 
that she should escape'this murderous wheel, 
which is crushing the peoples of Europe and 
America. May she rise higher, to : that 
superior plane of the human Future, in which 
men will realize in their own national being 
the harmony of all faiths, the co-operation of 
all forces, and the union of all nations for 
the well-being of entire Humanity. 

Remain Holland.” 

Villoneuve, December, 1928. 


Mahatma Qandhi on the Calcutta Congress 

Mahatma 'Gandhi has criticized the 
Calcutta Congress very severely. As we 
do not possess any knowledge of its affairs 
from the inside, we are not in a position 
either to support or to. correct him. Even in 
the days when we used to attend the 
Congress in a representative capacity, we did 
not possess much knowledge of its inner 
workings. No doubt, as the last session was 
held in Calcutta, where we live, we ought to 
have acquired at least some superficial 

information about it. But as its organizers 
dicl not send any complimentary card of 
admission to the editor of Prahasi or the 
editor of The Modern Review or the 
director of Vishal Bharat or the Chair¬ 
man of tho Reception Committee of the 
All-India Press Conference, we inferred 
that they thought that it was not 
necessary for us to acquire any direct 

knowledge of its proceedings; and so 

they wished us not to enter the Congress 
pandiil. Hence in obedience to their implied 
wish, we did not attend any sitting of the 
last Congress. In. justice to the authorities 
of the Congress Exhibition, however, we 
must„ say that, though during the first thirty 
days out of the thirty-two during which it 
was open they did not send us any com¬ 
plimentary card of admission, they did send 
us two such cayds at 11 A.M. on the 31st 
day—when probably they had almost loft all 
hope of getting eight annas from us as 
admission fee. We were .so overwhelmed witlf 
the consciousness of our utter unworthiness to 
receive such courtesy from such exalted 
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quarters that we immediately returned the 
cards with a thousand thanks. 

Thus does it come about that our know¬ 
ledge of Calcutta Congress affairs is derived 
from hearsay and from what little we have 
been able to read about it. If we are not 
mistaken, one of Gandhi ji’s charges against it 
is that many of the delegates were self- 
appointed. But our impression is that the 
identical remark was made about some other 
recent sessions of the Congress. Another 
charge is that delegates’ tickets were bought 
and sold. We remember to have read in the 
papers that there were hired delegates at the 
Nagpur Congress and that at the session of 
the Congress held in a city in North India 
not very far from Benares many students of 
the Hindu University were persuaded to be 
present as delegates, their delegation fees, 
passage money, etc., being paid by some one 
else. Bo far as their representative capacity 
is concerned, there is nothing to choose 
between those non-elected men who buy their 
own tickets and similar persons whose tickets 
are purchased for them by others who control 
their votes. But in other respects, certainly 
hired delegates are worse than those who sit 
as delegates by paying for their seats them¬ 
selves. 

As for honesty, sense of honour, etc., 
which Gandhiji is said to have missed in the 
conduct of some prominent people connected 
with the recent Congress, there does not 
appear to have been a great revolution in 
these respects since the days of the canonized 
Mr. C. R. Das, if rumour and newspaper cri¬ 
ticisms are to be believed. There may or 
may not have been some change for the 
worse. The reason why Mr. Gandhi was not 
critical when Mr. C. R. Das was alive but 
is critical now, seems to be that the Mahatma 
was then blind or kept his eyes closed but 
has since regained or resumed their use. 

But perhaps it cannot be denied that 
considerable numbers of the delegates— 
perhaps the majority, were elected by others 
and paid their own expenses. And it cannot 
also be denied that the majority of the self- 
appointed and other-elected delegates voted 
in a certain way. This way may not have 
been pleasing to Gandhiji, but even self- 
appointed delegates are certainly not worse 
citizens than the hired delegates of previous 
sessions. 


Standing Committee of Press Conference,, 

At the first session of the All-India Press 
Conference, held in Calcutta last month, 
a standing committee of ten members was 
appointed to formulate in consultation with 
existing associations of journalists, and editors, 
proprietors and conductors of newspapers 
throughout the country, a scheme for the 
improvement of the status and conditions of 
service of journalists and for the esta¬ 
blishment of an all-India organization to 
safeguard their interests. It is to be hoped 
that all parties concerned will cordially 
co-operate with the standing committee to 
enable it to draw up a practicable scheme. 


The Meaning of Sedition 

The British-made Indian law of sedition 
cannot be accepted by Indians as just and 
proper, particularly at times when it stands in 
the way of their expressing their views freely 
in order to promote the cause of liberty. 
The law as it stands is meant to perpetuate 
the present political condition of India, with 
which Indians are not satisfied. 

But assuming that the law as it is is what 
it ought to be, there arises the question of its 
interpretation. In dismissing the appeal in 
the Forward sedition case, Mr. Justice Gregory 
made certain observations in the course of 
his judgement which cannot be considered 
acceptable. We mean those which refer to 
the police and the civil service. The other 
parts of the judgement we are unable to 
discuss, as we have not read the article in 
Forward for which its editor and printer 
were prosecuted. 

Regarding the police, his lordship 

observed 

The fact moreover is that it is not always easy 
to dissociate the Government from the police 
which represents one of the chief agencies of 
Government and as representing law and order, 
the most important agency. The term Government 
is in itself an abstraction, but Governments can 
only work through human agencies. To the man 
in the street and more particularly to the villager, 
(and it may be supposed that a paper like Forward 
lias a circulation in the mofussil), the term 
Government is vague. But the policeman or the 
paharawalla, as he is sometimes called, is no 
abstraction, but rather the outward and. visible 
emblem of Government and is in the public mind 
often associated with the Government. Indeed, he 
may be said to represent Government in a concrete 
form. 
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Again 

Even however assuming for the sake of argu¬ 
ment that the article does refer only to the police, 
I think it would still come within the purview 
of the section, since the police is one of the human 
agencies, and as I have said, a very important 
agency through which the Government acts. 

That Governments work through human 
agencies is undoubtedly true. And it is 
also true that the police is one of these 
human agencies. But these facts do not at 
all prove that any Government can be said 
to be identical with any of the agencies 
through which it works. Government does 
not mean only the police, or the magistracy, 
oj’ the judiciary, or any other service. In 
the concrete it may stand for the aggregate 
of all the services, though it is not usual 
to put such an interpretation on the word. 
When, for instance, it is said, “Government 
intend to do this or that”, it is not meant 
that all the members, high and low, of all 
the services have after consultation decided 
unanimously or by a majority of votes to 
act in a certain way. What is meant is 
that the Governor in Council or the Governor- 
General in Council intend to do a 
certain thing. So it is the men who are 
vested with the power of supreme direction 
and control who are collectively known as 
the Government, not any or all of the 
agencies through which they collectively work. 

As regards the Civil Service, Mr. Justice 
Gregory observed 

As was observed by Batchelor J. in the ease' of 
Hal Gangadhar Tilak, 19 Bombay, L. R. I\ 2(34, 
“the Government established by law acts through 
human agencies and admittedly the Civil Service 
is its principal agency for the administration of 
the country in times of peace. Therefore where 
you criticize the Civil Service eu bloc , the question 
whether you excite dissatisfaction against the 
Government or not seoms to me a pure question 
of fact. You do so if the natural effect of your 
work, infusing hatred of the Civil Service is also 
to infuse hatred or contempt of the established 
Government whose accredited agent the Civil 
Service is. You avoid doing, so if preferring 
appropriate language of moderation, you use the 
words which do not naturally excite such hatred 
of Government. It is a mere question of fact. 

. Substituting the police for the Civil Service, 
if appeal’s to me that these observations apply 
U> the present case with equal force. 

What has been said above with reference 
t<> his lordship’s observations on the police 
applies to his observations with reference 
to the Civil Service also. 

All or most members of a particular 
service in a province, division or district may 
be inefficient, corrupt or tyrannical, That 


would not make the entire Government of 
tho province inefficient, corrupt or tyrannical. 

Mr. Justice Gregory’s interpretation makes 
it hazardous for journalists and other public 
workers to do their work conscientiously 
and fearlessly. But it is not merely these 
servants of the public who stand to lose by 
his interpretation. If the paharawalla is to 
be taken as the emblem of Government, then 
may we editors safely assert that Government 
is as unenlightened, superstitious, corrupt, 
and often foul-mouthed and tyrannical as 
the paharawalla? Mr. AY. Swain, Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar and urissa, lias 
stated, in his evidence before the Simon 
Commission that 95 per cent, of the con¬ 
stables and head constables in that province 
are corrupt. Is that statement equivalent to 
saying that the Bihar and Orissa Govern¬ 
ment is 95 per cent, corrupt ? If so, does 
it or does it not bring that Government into 
hatred and contempt ? If it does, why have 
not Mr. Swain and all the editors who have 
reproduced his figures been prosecuted and 
thrown into jail ? 


Sir M. Visvesvaraya on Indian States 

The holding of the South Indian States 
Conference at Trivandrum, the capital of 
Travancore, is significant. Travancore is 
one of the most progressive and enlightened 
States in India, and the holding of the 
Conference within its boundaries is a proof 
of its progressive character. Sir M. Vis¬ 
vesvaraya, who presided over the conference, 
very properly observed: 

“To invite us here bespeaks the confidence 
the local leader’s have in (heir own Government. So 
far from being a reflection, the conference is itself a 
compliment to the State and to the gracious 
Lady who presides over its destinies as Maharani- 
Regent.” 

The address of Sir M. Yisvesvaraya is 
statesmanlike. In his opinion, Indian India 
and British India must aavance together and 
there must be immediate responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the whole of India. 

At a time when His Majesty the King-Emperor 
and the British people are parting with their power 
it is too much to expect the Princes of India that 
they should do their bit for their own peoples 
and place them in a position to acquire efficiency 
and prosperity, neither of which is, as 
experience has shown, possible under a non- 
responsible government. 

I think that I have said enough to show that 
the present forms of Government, both in British 
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India and the Indian States, arc ill-calculated to 
meet the wants or advance the interests of the 
people as a whole and, if tliey are to bo beneficial 
in future, they must undergo a rapid and a radical 
change. 

He criticized the British Government 
for having done nothing yet to prepare 
India for the grant of dominion status. 

The peoples’ standpoint at present is one of 
undisguised distrust and impatience; distrust 
because the British Government is seeking to make 
all manner of excuses for initiating a real , start, 
and, impatience because every year’s delay in intro¬ 
ducing self-government is so much loss to the 
people, so much of a distinct set-back in the 
country’s attempt to fall in line with progressive 
nations. As that outspoken but thoroughly disin¬ 
terested journal, the Pioneer , wrote a few days ago; 
‘Few honest observers of modem India can deny 
that the present policy of the India Office and Delhi 
is to deny real opportunity for self-realization, 
self-development and self-fulfilment. 

‘Reforms in instalments at the present stage have 
no meaning, It is like expecting a human body, 
to develop ; limb by limb—one limb at a time ! Being 
an organic whole, their growth should be nursed 
in an altogether different way ; the prescription 
of stages will mean prolonging the agony of 
reforms for years. 

‘A divided India, as a permanent arrangement, 
is wholly unthinkable and is fraught with conse¬ 
quences too serious to contemplate.’ 

Incidentally the remark may be allowed 
that the Pioneer is not a throughly disinte¬ 
rested journal 

He concluded his address by saying:— 

Gentlemen, some ten or eleven years ago, at 
the time of the Montagu-Chehnsford Reforms, I 
was associated with a Committee of Princes and 
Ministers of Indian States in the discussion of 
problems affecting the status of Indian States and 
it was then that I suggested,, I, believe for the 
fiirst time, a Federal Constitution for all India. 
Much water lias flowed under bridges since then 
and opinion now is, I am glad to see, moving in 
that direction. I have spoken out somewhat 
plainly because, first, I make no distinction 
between the States as such and the subjects forming 
it; secondly, it is in the interests of the Princes 
themselves, as Ruling Chiefs, to take a larger and 
a more far-seeing view of their own future ; and 
thirdly, in any constitution that may bo evolved 
for India, the States cannot but come in as an 
integral part of it. These reforms are .suggested 
after, careful deliberation, over years of anxious 
thought, and if, in what I have stated in this 
address, I have at, times spoken with some 
emphasis, it is because it is conceived entirely in 
the jpermaiient interests of both Princes and 
People. In the last resort, believe me, the strength 
of a Prince is the strength of his People. 

I have at one time or another done some 
service, small or large, to seven or eight Indian 
States and have had the advantage of meeting 
most of die principal Rulers of the States in 
my time. 

I had the privilege of knowing, and on one or 
two occasions of personally corresponding with, 


the late distinguished Maharaja of Travanpore. 
There arc a number of good, able and accom¬ 
plished men among the Rulers to-day who can 
hold their own in any assembly in the world. 

If I speak frankly of the Princes as a body 
and about their future to-day, I do so with a 
definite purpose. The world after the War has 
a new vision of governmental functions. You may 
conceal modern ideas from the more ignorant 
subjects for a time but you cannot prevent their 
infiltration from all of them for all the time. The 
autocratic form of government is fast getting out 
of date; safety lies in open dealing and publicity. 
The Princes should, modernize their States, train 
the talents of their peoples, pour knowledge and 
skill into them, and raise them, and themselves 
rise with them. 

At the same time, there is a corresponding duty 
imposed on the subjects of Indian States. They, 
on their part, should remember that they are not 
to be content with offering mere criticism and 
that nothing will be gained by antagonizing their 
Rulers; rather, they should make their Rulers 
feel their identity with them and with 
tlieir future fortunes. Also, the more enlightened 
among the States people should offer their 
services and co-operation to the Princes to 
help, in moulding the thoughts and shaping the 
destinies of their States in conformity with accepted 
canons of national, efficiency. 


The Simon Commission in Calcutta 

Oil the 21st December, 1928, the members 
of the Simon Commission arrived in Calcutta 
two hours after the arrival of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, President of the 43rd Indian National 
Congress. The Simon Commission was passing 
through Calcutta oil its way to Assam. 
There was no proposal on that occasion to 
boycott the Commissioners. There was no 
propaganda in that direction and no hartal 
was proclaimed. The immense crowd that 
had assembled to welcome the President of 
the Congress had not dispersed when the 
Royal Commissioners arrived at Howrah, and 
the Anglo-Indian press, with characteristic 
veracity, announced with bold head-lines 
that the members of the Commission were 
greeted by large crowds in respectful silence. 
We should not be surprised if this intelli¬ 
gence was cabled out to England. Three 
weeks later, on the 12th of last month, the 
Commission returned officially to Calcutta 
to record evidence. On this occasion the 
Congress Committee decided to boycott the 
Commission, and vigorous propaganda was 
earned out to ensure the success of the 
boycott On the way down to Calcutta the 
special train conveying the Commissioners 
was met at the railway stations by crowds 
bearing black flags and repeating the now 
familiar cries directing the Commission to 
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roturn 'whence it had come. Ordinarily, the 
train should have arrived at the Sealdah 
terminus, but there was a quick strategic 
idteration of the route and from Naihati the 
train was switched on to the East Indian 
Kailway and arrived at Howrah at a very 
early hour in the morning, and the Com¬ 
missioners were hurriedly driven to Govern¬ 
ment House along a route strongly guarded 
by the police and troops. Meanwhile, the 
boycott procession paraded the streets and 
passed close v to Government House. Most 
Indian places of business and shops were 
closed. Vehicular traffic was not suspended, 
because the Congress Committee had expressly 
declared that it was not necessary. Schools 
mid Colleges were mostly closed and those 
that were kept open were deserted. A veiy 
strong military and police force was in 
evidence in front of the University, but the 
feats of the last occasion were not repeated, 
and there wore no cases of assault. The 
Anglo-Indian papers declared that the boycott 
had failed, while the Indian papers more 
truthfully stated that the boycott was com¬ 
pletely successful. The authorities have 
so far profited by the experience of Lahore 
and Lucknow that they did not allow the 
Commissioners to run the gauntlet of the 
boycott, but the barricading of the Howrah 
Railway Station, the change in the route 
of the journey, the very early hour of 
arrival, the avoidance oi‘ the crowds of 
demonstrators, are all conclusive evidence 
of the effectiveness of the boycott. 

N. G. 


The Boycott Procession in Calcutta 

The later boycott procession in Calcutta, 
from Halliday Park to the Ochterlony Monu¬ 
ment, was also a tremendous success. About 
the length and numbers of the procession it 
will suffice to say that our car was held up 
near Wellington Square corner by a part 
of it, and a sergeant on duty told us that 
it would be three quarters of an hour before 
we could proceed. 


Dr. Sapru on the Shastras 

It is reported in the papers that in his 
evidence before the Age of Consent Committee 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru declared that it was 
impossible to reconcile commousense with 


the shastras and orthodox views, and asser¬ 
ted that there should be no compromise with 
respect to the age of marriage of girls. It 
is not clear what exactly Dr. Sapru said ; 
but in any case his zeal for social reform is 
commendable. It is to be hoped that he did not, 
or did not mean to, say that all shastras have 
laid down irrational injunctions in all matters 
or at least as regards the age of marriage. 
For there are shastras whose teachings rela¬ 
ting to the age of marriage and maternity are 
quite reasonable and scientific. There are 
shastras and shastras. All are not of equal 
value and authority. 


Mr. Gandhi on the Use of Hindustani 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi is reported to have 
said that “there is no independence for the 
masses if their representatives cannot conduct 
their proceedings in the national language.* 1 
Similarly it may be said that “there is no 
independence for the masses if their leader 
Mahatma Gandhi does not conduct his organ 
Young India and carry on all his correspon¬ 
dence and always speak in private and in 
public in Hindustani/’ 

Hindustani is not yet “the national lan¬ 
guage.” It may possibly become the lingua 
franca in India in course of time, but wo 
may be permitted to doubt if it will ever 
replace all the other languages of India which 
have old and modern literatures of their own 
not inferior to that of Hindustani. 

It is said that in the opinion of Mahatmaji 
the proceedings of the Indian National. Con¬ 
gress are carried on in English “for the benefit 
principally of the delegates from the South 
and Bengal.” It is not clear where Gandhi ji’a 
“South” begins. The bracketting together of 
Bengal and the South is misleading. All 
over Bengal, Bengalis are able to carry on 
conversation in a sort of Hindi with Hindus¬ 
tani traders, labourers and domestic assistants. 
Perhaps that cannot be said of the “South/* 
Not only this. Among those whose mother- 
tongue is not Hindustani, no other people or 
persons have done so much for Hindi as the 
Bengalis. For proof, doubter's may read the 
speech written for and read out by Babu 
Subhas Chandra Bose at the Rashtra Bhasha 
Conference as chairman of its reception 
committee. 

It is doubtful if more Gujaratis, more 
Marathas, more Oriyas, more Assamese, more 
people of the Karnataka, and more persons 
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of many other regions can make and under¬ 
stand speeches on political subjects than 
Bengalis. 


Monopoly of Patriotism 

In a letter to the last issue of Welfare 
Mr. Aslmnanda Nag describes some types 
of snobbery not noted by Thackeray. One 
of these lie names patriotic snobbery. In 
proof of its existence he instances the case of 
those Swarajists who believe that they alone 
are patriotic. A. further proof is to be found 
in a speech delivered by Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose and reported in Forward , dated January 
29 last. We notice it merely because of the 

position he occupies. The occasion was a 

meeting of the people of Bari sal residing in 
Calcutta, held to congratulate Sj. Satya Ranjan 
Baksi, editor of Forward and Banglar Katka , 
on his conviction for sedition. At this 
meeting Mr. Subhas Bose bestowed high 

praise on Mr. Baksi. To this there can be no 
objection. Nobody should grudge Mr.Baksi the 
high praise he deserves. But Mr. Subhas 
Bose laid himself open to criticism when he 
proceeded to observe:— 

As an editor another trait of Satya Babe’s 

character is his true Congress mentality. In fact 
judged from this standpoint he occupies a unique 
position. The so-called nationalist newspapers ot‘ 
Bengal in fact move against the Congress and even 
against the country. To speak the truth, they 
appear to be anti-nationalists. 

What is objectionable in this passage is 
Mr. Bose’s description of “the so-called 
nationalist newspapers of Bengal.” It is not 
true that all Bengal newspapers other than 
Forward and Banglar Katka (and perhaps other 
Swarajist papers) “move against the country” 
and are anti-nationalistic. One or more than 
one may be distinctly “anti-Congress,” others 
criticize the Congress only when necessary. 
Mahatma Gandhi has ranged himself among 
such critics. Is he, too, “anti-country” and 
“anti-nationalist”? 

Congress is not sacrosanct. 

Perhaps the papers against which Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose has hurled his unwise, 
shop-keeping, pontifical and self-righteous 
anathema will survive the verbal blow. 


“Prof. Radhakrishnan’s Reply” 

In this note I do not intend to say any¬ 
thing on the subject-matter of the contro¬ 


versy between Prof. Radhakrislmau and 
Prof. Jadunath Sinha. I am not competent 
to do so, and they are both able to take care 
of themselves. T desire mainly to make a 
few remarks on Prof. Radhakrishnan’s refer¬ 
ences to The Modern Review and its editor, 
in order to enable him to formulate clearly 
and courageously his charge against my 
journal and myself with full knowledge of 
facts instead of indulging in insinuations. 

He has referred to the fact that occa¬ 
sional adverse criticism of his writings has 
found place in The Modern Review since his 
coming to Calcutta. That a writer of distinc¬ 
tion should be subject to criticism is only 
natural. That he has been subjected to 
criticism since his coming to Calcutta may 
be due to the fact that he and his writings 
were not much known in these parts before 
his advent here and that some of his best 
known works were published after he became 
connected with the Calcutta University. 

It is to be noted that the adverse criti¬ 
cisms referred to by the Professor were not 
the work of the editor of this Review ; he 
only published them. 

The impression, moreover, that the Pro¬ 
fessor has been only adversely criticized in 
this Review is not accurate. He has also 
been praised. To mention only one instance, 
his lectures in England were highly praised 
in this Review by Sir John Woodroftb. 

I have to add for the information of Prof. 
Radhakrishnan and my readers that I have 
sometimes refrained from publishing things 
which would have gone entirely or to a great 
extent against him. I will mention a few 
instances. Some years ago I received the 
Professor’s Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore for review from his publishers. I 
sent it through a mutual friend to a gentle¬ 
man who has read both the Bengali and 
English works of Tagore. After some time 
had passed I sent him a reminder for a 
review of the book through the same friend. 
I was told in reply that he had read and 
marked many passages in the book and would 
require thirty pages of my monthly in small 
print for the review of the book. On my 
pleading for more mercy, he agreed to be 
satisfied with ten pages of small print. After 
this I did not send him any more reminders. 
It may be added that I gathered that the 
review would not have been wholly mellifluous. 

In more recent times I received a long 
review of Prof. Radhakrishnan’s Indian 
Philosophy , vol. ii, from Pandit Umesa Misra 
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of Allahabad .University. I returned it for 
reasons unconnected with its merits. It has 
subsequently appeared in the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society's Journal. Those 
who have read it know that it is, to say the 
least, not eulogistic from start to finish. I 
will mention only one other instance. A 
professor of philosophy in a Madras College— 

I am sorry I do not remember his name— 
sent me a pamphlet on the “Romance of Philo¬ 
sophy” and I think also an adverse review of 
one or more works of Prof. Radhakrishnan. 
For reasons unconnected with their merits, I 
refrained from using them. 

Perhaps the Professor knows—if not, lie 
ought to know, that an editor has every 
legal, moral and journalistic right to get any 
published thing reviewed in his journal, even 
though it may not have been sent to him 
for the purpose. I have not hitherto exercised 
this right in the case of Prof. Radhakrishnan’s 
works. 

The Professor says : “1 have been accused 
of faulty English, ignorance of Bengali, lack 
of Sanskrit learning, imperfect acquaintance 
with Western philosophy and careless and 
inadequate references.” He ought to have 
added that I was not the accuser. He ought 
also to have given reasons to convince me 
or the public that 1 did wrong in publishing 
such criticism. The best way to do so would 
have been to show that his critics were 
wrong. 

Addressing me the Professor writes :— 

You, Sir, as a responsible editor thoroughly 
familiar with the high standards of journalistic 
ethics and etiquette, 1 dare say, must have satisfied 
yourself that the translations set forth in the 
Modern Review were made by Mr. Sinha himself 
and expressed in exactly the same form in that 
part of the thesis examined by me. and that no 
alterations, slight or serious, verbal or material, 
were made in them in the last five year's, not, at 
any rate, after the publication, of iny second volume 
nearly two years ago. 

Mr. Sinha has shown me a typewritten 
copy of his thesis, in which are included the 
portions published in the Meerut College 
Magazine, which also he has shown me. It 
would be as easy for me to prove that what 
he showed me was exactly identical with the 
thesis submitted by him for the P. R. S. as 
it would be for Prof. Radhakrishnan to prove 
that it was not. The kind of guarantee of 
identity or genuineness of what Mr. Sinha has 
shown me which Mr. Radhakrishnan wants, I 
could have given if it had been permissible and 
possible for Mr. Sinha to submit his thesis to 


the University through me after getting all 
its pages and alterations therein, if any* 
initialled by me. But this could not 
be and was not done. The suggestion that 
Mr. Sinha may have made alterations in 
his thesis since its submission to and receipt 
back from the University does not commend 
itself to me, if for no other reason than 
this that, if he were so dishonourably-minded, 
he could have so altered all the passages 
quoted from the unpublished portions of 
his thesis as to make all of them strikingly 
similar to the parallel passages quoted 
from Prof. . Radhakrishnan’s book. This 
he has not done. He admits instead that 
many passages in the latter are summaries etc. 

What has mainly led me to publish 

what I have done is the similarity 

between very many passages in Prof. 

Sin ha’s articles published in the Meerut 

College Magazine before the publication of 
vol. ii of Indian Philosophy by the ^Calcutta 
professor and passages in the latter work. If 
the unpublished thesis alone had been shown 
to me, I would not have printed Mr. Sinha’s 
letters. The Meerut College Magaz ine articles 
led me to think that it was not improbable 
that the unpublished portions of the thesis 
also were what Mr. Sinha claimed them to be. 

Without in the least pre-judging the case i 
may be permitted to add that the extreme 
difficulty of proving what; exactly the manuscript 
of a thesis contained may tempt and embolden 
both dishonourable examinees and dishonourable 
examiners to claim as their own what is not 
theirs. The Calcutta University should, 
therefore, insist on the adoption of some 
means of preventing such dishonourable 
conduct. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan may not agree, but 
I think I have rendered him some service by 
giving him an opportunity to rebut printed 
charges which might otherwise have remained 
unassailable as mere rumour. I am aware, 
of course, that such things should not be 
printed and published lightly. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan suggests indirectly 
(pp. 212-3) that Mr. Sinha may have used his 
(the Doctor’s) lecture notes and passed them 
off as his own Original work. This insinuation 
Mr. Sinha will know how to deal with. So 
far as I am concerned it will suffice to note 
that I am informed that Mr. Sinha passed 
his M. A. in 1917, four years before the 
Doctor came to Calcutta, and that lie never 
attended any lectures or talks on philosophy 
of the latter. In any case, printed and 
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published pages and passages are something 
substantial to go upon; whereas suppositions 
and insinuations, even though made by a 
learned don, are unsubstantial, and worthless 
as proof. 

Ramananda Chatterjee 


Parliament of Religions in Calcutta 

The Parliament of Religions, convened in 
Calcutta by the organizers of the Brahmo 
Samaj Centenary Celebrations, which held 
its sessions last month in the Senate House, 
was very largely attended and was a great 
success. The Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
opened the proceedings with a brief address 
which is printed elsewhere. Learned theolo¬ 
gians, distinguished ministers of religion, and 
other men of note, belonging to various 
countries and religious communities delivered 
addresses and read papers. The two main 
topics were, how to canibat the prevailing 
indifference towards religion and how to 
promote world-peace and human brother¬ 
hood. All the utterances brought together 
and published in the form of a book 
will make a readable and instructive volume. 

After all, religion has not lost its hold 
on all intelligent men ! , 


Dominion Status and Independence 

The leading article in the Indian Daily 
Mail of December 9, 1928 is entitled “The 
‘Modern Review’ and Dominion Status.” 
It purports to be a criticism of our note on 
the apotheosis of dominion status, pp. 752-4 
of this Review for December, 1928, In 
its article the Mail has not dealt with 
all our arguments, which we do not want 
to ro-iterate. We will refer only to one 
point. 

We had written :— 

According to the Indian Daily Mail , "the In¬ 
dependence’ school of thought is entirely alien to the 
Indian temperament, which, through immemorial 
eenturieSj has established a tradition for continuity.” 
To us this appears to be a strange reading of Indian 
history and the Indian temperament Continuity 
may be kept up. either with dependence or with 
independence—either with indigenous rale or with 
alien rale. Every distinct people of the world 
lias treated dependence as a breach of continuity in 
their national tradition. There is no historical 
evidence that the people of India has been an 
exception and has tried to maintain the continuity 
of dependence instead of treating dependence as 
an abnormality and trying to establish continuity 


with independence by becoming free. During a 
certain period anterior to the Christian era, parts 
of the north-western region of India were included 
in the Persian Empire. The people of that region 
did not try to maintain tho unbroken continuity 
of Persian rule ; that rule ended. Greeks and 
Bactrian Greeks invaded and for a time ruled some 
of these parts. This alien rule, too, was shaken 
off. There were successive waves of invasion and 
conquest by various foreign peoples, named Sakas, 
Huns, Scythians, etc. They were either driven 
away or absorbed, and the government of the 
country ceased to bo foreign. Coming to times 
nearer our own, one finds that the Mughals did 
not try to keep up Pathan rule, nor did the 
Marathas and Sikhs tiy to maintain the continuity 
of the tradition of Mughal despotism. Mr. Natarajan’s 
reading of Indian history and temperament would 
luive been incomprehensible to Shivaji. India has been 
always for independence. It has been longer a 
self-ruling than an enslaved country. It is the 
baneful hypnotism of foreigner-written Imperialistic 
histories of India which makes us think otherwise. 
India lias not been more subject to foreign invasion 
and rale than any other part of the earth equally 
extensive and rich in resources. 

On this passage the Mail's comment is as 
follows :— 

The Modern Review next takes exception to 
pur view that the Independence school of thought 
is entirely alien to the Indian temperament. What 
we meant is not that independence is alien to the 
Indian temperament—from our point of view 
Dominion Status is substantially the same as indepen¬ 
dence—but that violent, revolutionary breaches in 
political continuity are not congenial to the Indian 
mind or character. The Sikhs and the Marathas, 
whom our contemporary cites, rose against the 
Moghul power only when the latter had made it 
impossible for them, by its religious persecution, 
to live peacefully under its sway. If and when the 
British Commonwealth embarks on a policy of 
religious persecution against its non-Christian 
components, it will, we are sure, be the duty of 
India to break away from it. Of that, however, 
there is not the least chance, so far as wo can see. 

We had referred to many instances of parts 
of India breaking away from alien rule and 
regaining independence during its long 
history from before the Christian era. Our 
eontemproary has not shown that these did 
not involve violent, revolutionary breaches 
in continuity ; nor has it been shown that 
on all or most of these occasions Indians 
asserted their independence owing to religious 
persecution. Only the rising of the Sikhs 
and of the Marathas (under Shivaji) has been 
referred to and ascribed to religious perse¬ 
cution. If their risings had been the only 
instances of wars of independence in India, 
which is not the case, or if all the wars of 
independence in India had been due to religious 
persecution by the rulers, which also is not 
the case, our contemporary’s argument would 
have had some weight. But the facts being 
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otbei^vise, the Mail's argument is not a 
refutation of what we wrote. 

It is not our purpose to indulge in a 
long discussion as to the causes of the 
Maratha and Sikh risings. Let Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar’s opinion on Shivaji’s resolve 
to be independent suffice. He writes to us : 

“Shivaji decided on a career of indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty quite apart from and long 
before the promulgation of Aurangzib’s anti- 
Hindu edicts. We cannot forget that, apart 
from the natural pride of an ambitious and 
high-spirited born leader, he had the tradi¬ 
tions of the independent Hindu sovereignty 
of the Yadavas (of Devagiri) and the Rayals 
of Vijnynagar to inspire him." 


Mr. Chintamani on the Work of Liberals 

Ln the course of his clear-cut and vigorous 
speech as chairman of the reception com¬ 
mittee delivered at the eleventh annual 
session of the National Liberal Federation of 
India, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani observed : 

Fellow-Liberals, we exist as a party on ttye 
basis of the attainment of Dominion Status by India 
at the earliest possible date. Deny this, and their 
is no justification for our party. For those Indians 
who think that political salvation lies in severance 
of the British connection—they are the children of 
unsympathetic, irresponsible and arrogant alien 
rale, as Bolshevik Russia is the child of Czarist 
Russia—the National Liberal Federation is not the 
place. We mean by Dominion Status neither more 
nor less than and nothing else but Dominion 
Status. To us it is not a first step but the one 
and only step. On the other hand the sophistry of 
bureaucrats who seek to make a distinction 
between responsible government and dominion 
status and allege ttiat the latter lias not been pro¬ 
mised, is meaningless to us and we liave no use 
for it. We must have a constitution founded upon 
Dominion Status. It should be a rigid - constitution, 
and among its leading features should be (1) the 
vesting of residuary powers in the central govern¬ 
ment; { >) a bicameral central legislature, represen¬ 
tation in the lower house l>eing on the basis of 
population and in the second chamber, of provin¬ 
ces ; (3) provincial autonomy, and (4) the abolition 
of separate electorates. 

If I may say one more word, it is to beg you 
all to do active service to the Liberal party in the 
coming year and to justify its existence still moi-e. 
there is room for it, there is need for it. The far¬ 
sighted patriots who laid the foundation of the 
Indian national movement for Sy^raj thought not 
cnly fof their time but for ours „when they gave 
as the ideal of dominion self-government to strive 
tor. It is equal to independence, and is more 
beneficial than isolated independent. Mr. Gokhale 
held up this ideal in his memorable IkMress to the 
genares Congress; this was what Mr. Dadabhai 
JNaoroji defined as Swaraj in the following year at 
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Calcutta in an address thaUwas desoribed by Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea as India’s Political Scrip¬ 
ture. This Swaraj is what India must achieve, 
and it is for us to prove that the members of the 
Indian Liberal Party will do their duty faithfully 
and assiduously in the . national effort to win it. 
Freedom is the natural law, subjection is evil. It 
is our Dharma to get out of a state of dependence. 
This is the teaching by which we are bound, and 
1 pray that we may not be found backward in 
rendering the national service which is our 
greatest Duty. 

Mere verbal disputes are of little use. 
If dominion status be really equal to inde¬ 
pendence—we hold it is not, in spite of the 
gradual approach to it that it is making - 
let those who are for dominion status try 
to reach their goal. Let those who are of 
a different opinion also try to attain their 
object. 

It is only partly true that the ideal of 
independence is born of unsympathetic, 
ijresponsible and arrogant alien rule. For 
there are men who would long for indepen¬ 
dence even under the most sympathetic, 
responsible and meek British rule. 

As for Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s definition 
of Swaraj, we showed in The Modern Review 
for February, 1907, that it may be inter¬ 
preted to mean either independence or 
dominion status. 

It serves no useful purpose to damn 
independence by calling it isolated indepen¬ 
dence, as many dominion-status-wallas are 
fond of doing. Independent states can and 
generally do enter into alliances with other 
states according to their needs and desires 
and thus put an end to their isolation. 

India is a* large country, with a 
population exceeding that of the rest 

of the British Empire taken together. 
Unlike the dominions, it has an ancient and in¬ 
dependent civilization, has ancient traditions 

of heroism and strength. There are many 
independent countries in the world equal in 
population to our districts. If they are not 

haunted by the thought of isolation, it is 

possible to think of some time when Indians, 
too, will be sufficiently self-conscious, organized 
and united to be able to shake off the 

debilitating obsession of isolattwf. 

India is great enough to be a luminary 
in her own right, instead of revolving round 
the British sun. 

If the attainment of dominion status is 
more practicable than that of independence, 
there is no harm in working for the former. 
But it is too much to claim finality for it 
For in the path of human progress in any 
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direction - religious, moral social, educational, 
political, economic, literary, artistic, scientific, 
or mechanical—there is no terminus risible 
to the mind’s eye or imagination. 


A Women’s Welfare Association 

The fourth anniversary of the Saroj Nalini 
Dutt Memorial Association for Women's 
Work brought out the welcome fact that, 
from a very small beginning with 7 or S 
Mahila Samitis (women's associations) four 
years ago, the Association has now no less 
than 222 Mahila Samitis with a membership 
of about 4,640. 

“Every district in Bengal can now boast of one 
or more, Mahila Samitis, The Samitis have been 
formed in districts and sub-divisional towns' as well 
as m the remote villages. A specially remarkable 
feature of the movement- in the year under report 
has been the inauguration for the first time in the 
h/story of -'Bengal of meetings in which ladies of 
the Bhadralok (gentle), class have discarded the 
purdah and taken part in them along with men. 11 

Men <and women of all classcss, irrespective 
of caste, religion or political opinions, have 
helped to extend its activities. These include 
meetings, lectures, classes, study circles, and 
domestic and cottage industries. The Centra] 
Association sends out trained instructresses, 
of whom there are 13. It lias a monthly 
organ called the Banga-Lakskmi . Its Indus¬ 
trial School was opened in 1925 and has 
up till now had nearly 400 adult women 
under training, and 25 instructresses for the 
mofussii have been turned out ready for 
work. 

The present number of students is 170 
consisting of 40 widows, 51 married and 79 
unmarried women. Girls under 16 are not 
admitted into the. school. The subjects taught 
are sewing, cutting, embroidery, chikon work, 
lace making, carpet weaving, silk spinning, 
lute spinning, ralia work, plain and fancy cotton 
weaving, tape making, cane work, drawing, general 
education and . music. The period of training in 
industrial subjects is generally one year but some 
pupils have to stay on longer m order that they 
might gain thorough knowledge of the various 
subjects taught No fees are chaiged in the 
industrial classes but a bus fee is charged for 
conveypoe. Those who sign an agreement to 
serve the Association as paid instructress on the 
completion of their training are exempted from 
bus fees also. 

The work Of the affiliated Samitis is of 
Various kinds, ' such as social work in the 
Villages, .public health work, maternity and 
child welfare work, adult education, organiza¬ 
tion of girls 1 schools, rural reconstruction, 


organization of entertainments, baby week 
celebrations, etc. 


Women’s Educational Conference 

r The' following encouraging account of the 
Women's Educational Conference held at Patna 
is reproduced from"the Behur Herald 

The great event of the week in Patna is the 
meeting ol the All-India Women’s Conference on 
Educational Koform. Delegates attended from all 
parts of the country and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. The arrival of the delegates had created 
a stir m Patna from several days previous to the 
meeting of the Conference. The ladies of Patna, 
in and out of Purdah, took a keen interest in the 
conference and even those who had not- a clear 
appreciation of the objects of the meeting felt, that 
this was a matter which was their exclusive 
concern and that Was no doubt a recommendation 
and a novelty in itself. The conference 1 was 
opened by Ead.v Stephenson in the Senate House 
°n Thursday, (icntlcmen visitors were allowed 
to see what women were capable of. and facilities 
were provided for such ladies as cared for them. 
Wisely enough the organizers of the Conference 
had dispensed with all decorations, for, if any such 
had been provided, they would have paled into 
insignificance before the brilliant .savers which 
adorn our womanhood on ceremonial occasions. 
Tier Highness the Dowager Rani Lai it. Kumavi 
Saheba of Mandi State., who occupied the presiden¬ 
tial chair, naturally attracted a great deal of 
attention. Her bashful speech was heard with 
nipt, attention by all those who were close to the 
dais. Blit her line presence and graceful pose 
ensured pin drop silence throughout the big hall, 
lho figure most characteristic of the woman’s 
cause, however, was Srimali Kaiualadevi 
thattopadhyaya. The incoming visitor saw at a 
glance that she was the organizing secretary of 
the conference. The part assigned to her, rh., 
that of. reading the annual report and thanking 
all who had contributed to the success of the 
conference, did not give much scope for oratory. 
Bat she had only to open her lips to show that 
she was a speaker of a high . order. She is fluent 
and humorous, speaks with a line accent and has a 
remarkable command of appropriate expressions. 
She is the brother’s wife of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
and, considering, that she is very young, it is not 
unlikely that some day she will attain as eminent 
a position in public life as Mrs. Naidu. 

The success of the conference was in no small 
measure due to the wonderful organizing capacity 
of Mrs. S. N. Mazumdar and Mrs. P. K, Sen. 
whose educative propaganda among the ladies of 
Patna is too well known to need mention here, 

It is to be hoped that in the near future 
the patronage of the - wives of high British 
officials will be dispensed with by all 

Indian women’s societies. Not that we 

have any antipathy towards them. But 
it is necessary for our women to succeed 
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'jit*'doing good to themselves without any 
extraneous aid. 


King Amanullah 

There is a general desire among Indians 
for the re-establishment of King Amanullah 
on the throne of Afghanistan and the pro¬ 
sperity and full freedom of that country. The 
more independent countries there are in 
Asia, the better for our continent and the 
world as a whole. Though we ourselves may 
not be free and independent, we would re¬ 
joice in the good luck of others. 

The causes of the rebellion against King 
Amanullah are not yet fully known and 
may not bo fully known for some time to 
come, it may bo that the reforms which lie 
attempted to introduce were the main causes, 
and it also may be that intrigue on the part 
of interested foreign powers had something to 
do with it. 

Except the sartorial innovations he 
wanted to introduce, all the reforms which 
the Afghan King had at heart wore both 
necessary and salutary. The only fault 
which may be found with him was that he 
appeared to be in a hurry and to- force 
changes on his people for which they were 
not ready. The comparative ease and absence 
of troubles with which drastic changes were 
made in Turkey probably misled him. But 
Turkey was better prepared for change 
because of its proximity to and closer 
contact and intercom's© with Europe. 

As regards his desire that his people 
should adopt European dress, it was neither 
wicked nor harmful. In our opinion, the 
adoption of Western garments was not 
necessary for the enlightenment and 
prosperity of Afghanistan. Amanullah may, 
however, have thought that by wearing 
European dress his people would be able to 
shake off the Asiatic-inferiority complex. 

His ardent love of his country made 
King Amanullah an impatient idealist. But 
he is a great man and a benefactor of his 
country and continent all the same. Indians, 
irrespective of race and religion, are among 
his admirers and well-wishers. At the 
over-crowded Calcutta meeting, held in the 
Albert Hall to express sympathy with him, 
it was pointed out by Sir P. C. Ray, who 
moved the main resolution, that the vast 
majority of the audience consisted of Hindus 
That must have been the case with many 
other meetings held all over the country. 



Sardar Ali Ahmed Jan 
The Newest Claimant to the Afghan Throne 

The situation in Afghanistan has been 
changing from day to day, if not from 
hour to hour. On the 30th of January the 
latest news was that Sardar Ali Ahmed Jan, 
brother-in-law of Amanullah and until 
recently Governor of Kabul, bad become 
King. 


Moslems and Spoon-feeding 

We read in the Mimalmun :. 

Mr. Syed TcMl Ahmad in his work ‘Responsible 
Government and the Solution of Hindu-Moslem 
Problem’ says, “Had the Mussulmans not. been 
fed upon special protection, their # children would 
have gone to the common schools like the children 
of other minorities, and would .have benefited from 
the revenues^ of- the country equally.’ 5 Then he 
mentions an incident in this connexion. In 1913 
an agent of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference m ; hs making , a tour in the district oP 
Agra. Near the Agra City Station he found a Hindu 
teacher teaching, some Hindu and Muslim boys. 
The Muslim students were reading the Quran. 
The agent was astonished to see this and asked 
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the teacher as to who t was teaching the Quran. 
The Hindu teachei* replied. ‘‘These children were 
leading with me. Realizing: the anxiety of the jiarents 
that their children should not remain ignorant of 
the Qumn I myself learnt the Quran, which I 
am now teaching/ 1 Mr. Tofail Ahmad observes 
that the teaching of Hie Holy Quran to the Muslim 
boys by a Hindu teacher may be considered as 
objectionable, but it shows at least a spirit of 
toleration so recently as the year 1918. we hope 
all concerned will understand bow the Mussaimans 
have been lasing by following a policy of more or 
lass exclusiveness. 

The Musmlmmi quotes several other 
passages from a book, entitled “Responsible 
Government and the Solution of the Hindu- 
Muslim Problem’ 1 , by Maulvi Syed Tofail 
Ahmad (Alig.), M. L. 0., one of which is 
quoted below: 

Having shown tlrnt to depend on the bureaucracy 
is a great mistake the writer observes 

“As a matter of fact, however, eommunalism and 
the consequent hatred and distrust are seriously 
injuring the Muslims. But the remedy does not 
lie in invoking the help of the bureaucracy, who 
on the one ham make promises of special patron¬ 
age to them and on the other hand, prove, silent 
spectators of their ruin. To demand our lights 
from them is simply foolish.*- The only way open 
to Mohamedans is that they should join their 
rountrymen in the demands for self-government, 
so that they may liave control over the purse of 
the country and thus be able to spend the largest 
Dossible amount on the education of children. This 
is the Gply way in which the complicated problem 
of Muslim education can l>e solved.” (Italics ours) 

These words from an old man of experience 
will, we hope, carry weight with those for whom 
they are meant. 


Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill Postponed 

In the Legislative Assembly Mr. Harbilas 
Sarda moved the consideration of his Bill 
for fixing the minimum marriageable age 
for boys at full eighteen and for girls at 
full fourteen. In summing up his appeal 
for tlie adoption of the Bill, Mr. Sarda spoke 
in moving terms. He said : — 

I deny tliat child marriage is a religious obliga¬ 
tion. Even if it were, no man has the right in 
older to save himself from going to hell to condemn 
another being to a life of suffering. Great responsi¬ 
bility rests on this House. The people in England 
and America are watching how yofi wifi deal with 
this Bill. Writers like Miss Mayo and politicians 
like Mr. Winston Churohjll have declared-*in plain 
terms that India cannot be granted Self-Govemmont 
so long she tolerates such acts of oppression (a 
voice from the European and Central Muslim Bench 
"heai*. hear”). People in America want to know if 
after 150 years of rule the Government still tolerate 
these tortures. If women were merabei's of this 
House the Bill would get through. I have received 
telegrams from women members of the C. P, 


Council intimating tliat that Council too passed a 
resolution supporting this Bill. And finally jet me 
repeat the language of a great man that no nation 
can be half slave and half free, Those who will 
support the Bill will render true service to the 
country (applause from all sections of the House). 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, adopting obstructive 
tactics, moved the postp nement of the 
consideration of the Bill until the Age of 
Consent Committee Report was published. 
After he had made a speech in support of 
his motion, 

his motion was put to vote. The Government 
Members practically en bloc and so also the Central 
Muslim and European group (latter with the excep¬ 
tion of two) decided to vote for postponement. Here 
was also a split in the ranks of the Indepen¬ 
dents, Nationalists and Congressmen, and some, like 
Pandit Malaviya remained neutral. Pandit Motilal 
and Mr. Jayakar were however foremost to record 
the vote against postponement, but Mr. Sarda 
found the battle lost and his only chance now lay 
to narrow the majority of the other side. Pandit 
Motilal came to Ills rescue at the last minute and 
persuaded some neutrals on bis side to vote 
against the amendment. Two European members 
too went with Mr. Sarda. As Mr. Crerar came 
up to Mr. Sarda to explain the latest decision 
taken by the Government, Mr. Sarda was seen 
angrily protesting against. Government backing 
out of what he thought was its promise to support 
the Bill. 

Resextmext At Government's Coxiurcr 
Indeed a small crowd gathered round them and 
Sir Purshottamdas too used the opportunity to 
ejaculate. “The Government wants child marria¬ 
ges .” The scene ended with the President announc¬ 
ing tliat Mr. Acharya’s Amendment lias been 
carried by 53 against 34 and there followed shouts 
of shame from the Reformist Benches. Mr. Chetty 
rushed out to the lobby and characterized the Govern¬ 
ment conduct as disgraceful. 

When Mr. Harbilas Sarda first introduced 
his Bill, the late Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
the then Home Member, declared that at 
each stage after its introduction he (that is 
to say, Government) would oppose it. The 
dead man's promise has been kept. And 
yet it is the Britishers in power in India 
who want social reform and it is the 
unregenerate Indians who oppose it ! 


The Viceroy’s Speech 

There was nothing very remarkable in 
tho speech with which the Viceroy opened 
the new session of the Legislative Assembly. 
There were some announcements made. 
There would be a new Royal Com¬ 
mission to review all aspects of the 
conditions under which Indian labour works, 
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^^hitley, ex-Speaker of the House of" 
' Commons' is to be its chairman. The mem¬ 
bers have still to be appointed. At least 
half of them should be elected by, or in 
any case selected from the ranks of the 
leading members of, the Trade Unions 

in the • country to represent labour. The 
remaining members should be drawn mainly 
from the class of Indian employers of 
labour. What the real object of the Com¬ 
mission is cannot be exactly guessed. It 
would be kcky if its report did not place 
British manufacturers and exporters at 

greater advantage than now over Indian 

manufacturers. 

The Trade Disputes Bill and the Public 
Safety Bill are to be proceeded with during 
the present session. There are assumptions 
or views underlying both the Bills which are 
concerned with strikes and other incidents 
and conditions of labour. Therefore, as con¬ 
ditions of labour are going to be investigated 
by a Royal Commission, the Bills should not 
be taken up now. The question of what 

should be done with them should he left 
over for consideration until the new Koyal 
Commission has reported. Their consider¬ 
ation and passing into law now would be to 
make the investigations of the Commission 
superfluous in some respects. 

The decision to appoint ail additional per¬ 
manent member on the Railway Board in 
charge of railway labour questions may be 
commended if the office goes to a qualified 
Indian possessed of a spirit of independence 
and power of calm judgement 

The Viceroy’s brief reference to Afghanis¬ 
tan gives no information and is too mamult 
and colourless to evoke enthusiasm or oven 
interest. 

As was anticipated by many, including 
ourselves, the'Congress resolution relating to 
dominion status has been understood by the 
Viceroy as an ultimatum to the British 
people and Parliament. He stated that Par¬ 
liament would never consent to act as mere 
registrar of * decisions of other persons. These 
“other persons 7 ’ are, however, the Indians, 
whose future can be quite properly settled 
by foreigners ! Tho Indians must accept the 
decisions of the latter, in spite of the cant 
of self-determination! 

The Viceroy also stated in the Assembly 
that the views of the Government of India 
would be considered before any decision was 
made on the Hilton Young Report relating 
to East Africa. An I. C. 8, officer would be 


appointed to the Kenya Council to discuss 
the Report. We do not think this is exactly 
what is required. The Hilton Young Report 
should be discussed in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly and the Government of India should be 
guided by the decision of the elected mem¬ 
bers of that body. The Viceroy also asked 
Indians not to lose faith in Britain. But 
faith has been lost already. 


Buddhist Institute in Soviet Russia 

The first institute in Soviet Russia for the study 
of Buddhist culture was opened yesterday at the 
Academy of Sciences in the presence of a number 
of prominent students of the East. 

M. Scherbatsky has been appointed director of 
the Institute— Reuter. 

M. Scherbatsky is a well-known Sanskrit- 
ist. Readers of The Modern Review will remem¬ 
ber that some months ago a work of his on 
Buddhist philosophy was reviewed at some 
length in its pages. The new institute is 
expected to make good progress under his 
guidance. 


What Bengal Government Loses by the 
Permanent Settlement 

An Associated Press message published 
in Bombay dailies runs as follows :— 

CALCUTTA, Jan. 25. 

Sir P. C. Mitter, Revenue Member and Mr. 
A. Man*, Finance Member, were jointly examined 
at length before the Simon Conference this 
morning with regard to the financial position of 
Bengal with particular reference to the effect of 
Parliament Settlement on the finances of the 
Province. A bewildering mass of figures was 
presented to the Conference by Sir John Simon 
which evidently had been compiled for him by 
Mr. Layton. Financial Assessor who was sitting 
tehind him and assisting him in asking questions. 
After a great deal of juggling with figures and 
methods of calculation and cleverly steering clear 
of “what might have been” Sir John Simon 
succeeded in establishing the fact, that the Bengal 
Government did not lose more than one erore 
of rupees aft&nAfly by reason of a large part of 
the Province being under Permanent Settlement. 

So “the Bengal Government did not lose 4 
more than one crore of . rupees annually by 
reason of a large part of the province being 
under permanent settlement,*’ This means 
that, if the permanent settlement has been a 
sin and if the sin of the Government of Indin 
in the eighteenth century should be visited 
upon the people of Bengal, the Bengal 
Government should be allowed to keep for 
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its expenses as large a proportion of the 
revenues raised in Bengal as any other 
provincial Government is allowed t» keep of the 
revenues raised in its province ,—minus this 
one crore. In no province are more revenues 
collected than in Bengal. Hence its provincial 
share should be equal to that of the largest 
provincial allotment that is assigned to any 
province, and from this allotment for Bengal 
one crore should be deducted. 

Let us take some exact figures from the 
Statesmanas Year Book for 1928. 


Province Population in 
millions 


Proivncial a Hot m en I 
in 1926-27 


Bombay 

19.5 

Burma 

13.2 

Madras 

42.3 

Bengal 

46.6 

Punjab 

20.6 

u. i\ 

45.5 


1,532 lakhs 
1,051 M 
1,654 
1,049 .. 
1,176 ,, 
1.321 „ 


As Bengal has the largest population and 
ns it is not less revenue-yielding than any 
other province, it ought to have at least what, 
Madras is allowed to keep, minus one crore 
as fine for the sin of the Government of 
India in the eighteenth century. This means 
that Bengal ought to lmvo at least 1,654 lakhs 
minus 100 lakhs, or 1,554 lakhs, instead of 
the paltry 1,049 lakhs which fall to its share. 


Efficiency of Indian Labour 


According to JY etc Judin , the Production 
Manager of General Motors in Bombay, wlm 
is not an Indian, lias borne testimony to tin* 
efficiency and adaptability of Indian labour. 

In average intelligence and ability, he thinks 
that Indian labour compares favourably with that in 
European countries. The percentage of those who 
waste their time inside their factory is not greater, 
in his view, than that in the United States or in 
England, lie spoke with particular appreciation 
about the keenness of the men to learn new work. 

Indian labour is efficient not only in India, 
but also abroad under new conditions. This 
is shown, for example, elaborately in “Hindu¬ 
stani Workers on the Pacific Coast” of 
America, by Dr. Rajanikanta Das, M. A., 
M. 8c., Ph. D., Special Economist, League of 
Nations, Geneva. 


being constructed in Tokyo with two stories abov? 
ground and eight below. Our contemporary fta dir 
not appear to believe, that the Herald is correct in 
its statement. But there must be many such 
structures. For years past the authorities have 
been driving political discontent and dangerous 
thought underground, and where else can they find 
accommodation except in the hell-scrapers V 

As the British bureaucrats in India arc 
experts in driving political discontent 
underground and as there are no “hell- 
scrapers” in India, should the discontented here 
be exiled to Tokyo? But the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, faced with the problem of over-popula¬ 
tion, would scarcely agree to receive so large 
a contingent. 


Protection for Indian Cinema Industry 

In bis letter to the Government of India, 
inviting their attention to the urgent need of 
introducing effective legislation to protect the 
Indian Cinema Industry against, foreign 
competition, Mr. M. P. Gandhi, Secretary, 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, makes out a 
good ease for such protection. The Industry 
is really threatened with extinction. 

Protection is required on economic grounds. 
There is also an additional reason why 
certain kinds of foreign films should be 
discouraged in India. On account of 
difference in the standards of decorum 
and decency prevalent in India and the West, 
many films which may be considered harmless 
by Western censors are unfit for exhibition 
in India. 


Judges and Executive Offices 

Sir George Rankin, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, has done the right thing by stating 
before the Simon Commission that lie would 
discourage the promotion of Judges except 
in the judicial line and would even debar 
High Court Judges from any other Govern¬ 
ment service after their retirement. Such an 
expression of opinion was necessary, because 
both the Government of India and some 
Provincial Governments have followed a 
policy which cannot but indirectly affect the 
judicial independence of judges. 


Political Discontent and Hell-Scrapers 

The Japan Chroriel e writes ; 

Al Tokyo contemporary quotes the Daily Herald 
as authority for a statement that a hell-scraper is 


“India in Bondage: Her Right to Freedom” 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s book, “India in 
Bondage: Her Right to Freedom,” was 
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on the 21st December, 1928. Only 
iwo thousand copies have been printed. Of 
these about twelve hundred copies in round 
numbers have been sold up to date. 


Presidential Address at the All-Jndia Theistic 
Conference 

It is a pity that the masterly and instruc¬ 
tive presidential address of Dr. Franklin (\ 
Southworth. D. D., LL. D., President of 
Meadville Theological School, Chicago, delivered 
last December at the All-India Theistic 
Conference in Calcutta, has been published 
only in The Indian Messenger, the organ of 
the Sad Imran Bralimo Samaj. It deserved 
wider publicity. Among other things, it 
points out similarities between the careers 
of Ham Mu I uni Hoy and William Ellery 
(banning and between the histories of 
Cnitarianism in America and of Brahmoism 
in Inrlift. Says lie: — 

from the point of view of m<*e. language and 
training, it is a far cry from Hammolnm Hoy to 
William Ellery < 'harming. But they came, 
after all. from the, same Aryan stock, were both 
gifted, with the rarest qualities of mind and 
heart, were devout worshippers of the same God. 
and passionately resolved each in his own way. 
to devote themselves to the welfare of their 
fellowmen. Chaiming’s cradle was rocked by the 
throes of the war for American Independence. 
The passion for freedom which animated his 
soul was the legitimate product of the stirring 
events of his childhood. 

Rain M oh un's passion for freedom is 
well known. Tn the words of his convert 
and disciple Mr. Adam, “He would be free 
or not be at all.'' The genesis of Ham 
Muhun’s passion for freedom cannot be so 
easily traced as that of Charming. 

In another passage of his address Dr. 
Southworth tells us :— 

. I might spend far more than the amount of 
time usually allotted to this address, in describing 
the way in which the spirit of Hammohun Roy 
^eins to have animated Debendranath Tagore, 
Ivoshub Chunder Sen and their successors. lake 
him, they have also been men of God. Like him, 
their faith in God has expressed itself in an un¬ 
quenchable desire to enable their fellowmen to 
enter into their heritage as children of God. I 
mive in my suit-case a considerable bundle of 
annual reports, that I have gathered during the 
Dst six weeks, of institutions that 1 have visited, 
founded, officered or carried on either wholly or 
ii> part by members of the Bralnno Samaj: 
colleges, Schools, Hospitals, Orphanages, Leper 
Asylums, Homes for Widows, Institutions for the 
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blind, the depressed classes and for .many other 
kinds of need. 1 have stumbled upon these institu¬ 
tions without even trying to find them and have 
been amazed at the magnitude and the high qua¬ 
lity of the work that they aiv doing. 

These institutions are one and all the product 
ot. belief in the possibilities of human nature en¬ 
gendered by faith in God. If J were to suggest a 
singh; word to describe tin* service which the 
Brahmo Samaj h s rendered, during the last cen¬ 
tury, to India and the world, that word would be 
“Emancipation/ - It has taken various forms 
chiefly that of the emancipation of the Indian 
mind from the ignorance that has prevailed con¬ 
cerning the origin of irrational religious beliefs 
and degrading religious customs. 

With every desire to speak well of tin* 
work of the British Government in India, 
Dr. South worth 1ms not been able to compli¬ 
ment that Government on its educational 
achievement. Says he : - 

Not yet, however, lias the Government of 
England followed the example of America in de¬ 
creeing universal compulsory education at the 
expense of the State. And although many honeti- 
oent. acts stand to the credit of England in her 
government of India, she will ultimately be called 
to account at the bar of history for the shocking 
percentage of illiteracy which she has not taken 
effective measures to prevent and which 1ms shown 
little tendency to diminish during the last hundred 
years, l^ate m the Eighteenth Century a director 
of the Court of Proprietors in London is said to 
have declared that, t "They had just lost America 
by their folly in having allowed the establishment 
of schools and colleges, and that it would not do 
for them to repeat the same, folly in regard to 
India/ 1 I am unable to believe that that was the 
position of the English Parliament or the English 
people, then or now. But political expediency 
seems to have dictated at first that education should 
bo confined to the higher classes and that only 
later should it bo permitted to trickle down to the 
masses ; and that policy seems to have persisted to 
the present time. 

The speaker. thus contrasts America's 
educational policy with that of the British 
Indian Government: 

America, as the “molting pot" of the nations, 
has also had a , jaroblem of education on her hands. 
But she has never wavered pi the belief that the 
way of univtintt ©dtfeation was not; only the way 
of justice but ateo thfc way of political expediency. 
Knowing no distractions of colour or sex or previous 
condition of servitude, America looks upon the 
children of both sexes as future citizens who 
may be left in ignorance only at the peril of the 
country itself. 

One reason for the difference in the two 
policies is that America is the Americans' 
home and own country, whereas India is not 
the Britishers’ home hut their milch-cow. 
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“Prarthana Samaj and Communism” 

In a note with the above caption, The 
Suhodkft Pairikft of Bombay writes : - 

Communism is primarily an economic inter¬ 
pretation of life and as such has no room for the 
elements which constitute theism. AVe are 
primarily a body of theists believing in a supreme 
divine power and whatever economic creed we 
hold must 1)0 consistent with the fundamentals 
of theism. Secondly communism is based upon 
the conception of class war and class, conscious¬ 
ness and thus looks upon the evolution of society 
as the result of a conflict between one class of 
people and another. We who belong to the 
Prarthana Samaj have a more organic and syn¬ 
thetic view of society and believe that the good 
of the society will be achieved by introducing as 
much co-operation as possible into our industrial 
and economic life. Communism believes in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat : wo believe in the 
rule of a spiritually enlightened democracy. Com¬ 
munism believes in violence, bloodshed as the 
necessary instruments of revolution. We believe 
in non-violence as the sine qua non of the highest 
evolution of society. These are roughly the broad 
differences between a Communist and a Prarthana 
Samajist. 

. Many believers in Evolution still continue 
to think that it takes place only by the 
process known as “Struggle for Existence" 
in the literal sense. They take the 
description of Nature as “red in tooth 
and claw' 5 to be entirely true and complete. 
Prince Kropotkin, known as an anarchist, 
lias; however, shown.* how great a part Mutual 
Aid among Animals plays in their survival 
and evolution. Love is a great factor in the 
preservation of Species and evolution. 
Without meaning to judge between conflict 
add co-operation, we may say that co¬ 
operation plays a very great part in the 
preservation and progress of society. Short¬ 
sighted and excited “enthusiasts'’ may think 
highly of class-war and try to foment it. 

But they are mistaken. Their ways are not 
4ifictioned either by religion or by science. 

The great and good emperor Asoka had 
as his ideal “Kaiyana" or welfare, to be at¬ 
tained by the great and the small exerting 
themselves together. His way should be the 
way of all Indians who reaRy love their 
country and kind. 


Congress Resolutions '* ^ u 

The office of the All India Congress 
Committee has done a useful thing by issuing 
the resolutions of the last session of the 
Congress in the form of a bulletin. There 
are a few resolutions in it which may escape 
notice. We, therefore, reproduce them below. 

XXI -Bexoal’s Martyrs 

This Congress conveys its sympathies to the 
families of the undermentioned brave sons of Bengal 
who underwent suffering and imprisonment without 
trial for the cause of the country and died during 
and as a result of their incarceration 
Amirup Chandra Sen Naresh Chandra Ohati- 
Ranajit Banerjeo dhuri, 

Shib Sankar Brahmaehari lashoda Rani an Pal 


XXI Y-RnorLATfON 111 Detent* 

This Congress emphatically condemns the action 
ot the British (tovernnrent in continuing . the 
detention of Bhai Santa Singh, Bhai Oajjan Singh 
and Bhai llaswandha Singh under Regulation ill 
and congratulates them on their heroic suffering. 

XXV -Martial Law and other Political 
Prisoners 

This < ’on gross also condemns the continued 
incarceration of the Punjab Martial Law prisoners 
including Messrs. Bugga and Ratio, and of the 
Martial Law prisoner Shri M. P. Narayana Menon 
of Kerala who has spurned all offers of conditional 
release, and of the Moplah prisoner, and the 
Congress congratulates them on their suffering and 
sacrifice. 

This Congress strongly condemns the unwarranted 
raids and searches in Lahore and the arrests of 
L. Kedarnath Saigal and other prominent nationalist 
workers of the Congress^ the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha and the Students’ Lnion in the Punjab. It 
records its strong indignation at the behaviour of 
the police in torturing the arrested persons. 


ERRATA 

Page 683, col. 1, line 24 read ‘is a for' and its' 
„ 683, col 2. 4 read ‘think’ for ‘speak' 

683. col 2, .. 19 rend ‘is it' for ‘it is' 
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(lovindndas Jha, the Poet of Mithila 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


A MONG the Vaislmava poets whose 
exquisite lyrics arc the chiefest literary 
heritage of the age of Chaitauya in 
Bengal there are several whose identity 
has been lost. All that is known is that some 
of them lived before Chaitauya, others were 
his contemporaries, but the majority of them 
appeared after the prophet or avatar of Nadia. 
Roughly computed, all these lyrical songs, or 
pndos as they are called, occupy a period of 
about two to two hundred and fifty years. 
There were no printing-presses in those 
days and even the manufacture of hand-made 
paper is of recent origin. The. older 
manuscripts were all written on palm-leaves in 
indelible ink, of which the secret is now 
forgotten. 

All these songs were regarded as sacred 
by the, Vaishnavas of Bengal and were sung 
-‘it religious gatherings. The name of the 
composer was mentioned in the final verse 
but that did not convey the identity of the 
poet, specially when more than one poet 
bore the same name. The original manus¬ 
cripts of the numerous poets cannot be 
traced. Those that were in existence when 
fbo poems were first printed by the cheap 
printing-presses of Bat-tala in Calcutta were 
‘•lithologies, or collections of verses composed 
by various authors. Of these the largest and 
most important is Padnhilpntnrn , compiled 


by Vaishnavadas, himself a poet, and contain¬ 
ing more than three thousand poems. The 
poems of Vidyapati and Chandidas were 
included in this collection but were published 
separately afterwards, though no attempt has 
been made to bring out separate editions of 
the other poets. Their writings are scattered 
throughout the different collections of Vaish- 
nava poems* 

Next to Vidyapati and Chandidas the 
most famous poet of this period was Govinda- 
das. There were several poets of that name, 
but the greatest among them is distinguished 
by the epithet of Kaviraj Govindadas. Now, 
the word Kaviraj means a king among poets 
as well as a physician. In Bengal the Ayur¬ 
vedic physicians belong to a particular caste 
called Vaidya, whien also means a physician, 
and the word Kaviraj has been assumed 
to indicate the poet’s caste, just as the word 
batu or Bara indicates a Brahman in the 
case of Chandidas. Kaviraj Govindadas 
himself uses no word in any of his poems 
to indicate his caste, though another Govinda¬ 
das designates himself Ghosh, implying that 
he was a Kayastha by caste. The supposition 
that the foremost poet of all who bore the 
name of Govindadas was a Vaidya by caste 
and that he was a native of Srikhahda in the 
Burdwan district is entirely erroneous. 
Kaviraj or Kavindra Govindadas was a native 
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of Mithila like Vidyapati and the language 
in which he composed his poems was the pure 
Maithili language oi those times, that is, 
somewhat later than Vidyapati. 

It was by an accident that I stumbled 
upon this knowledge. I had undertaken the 
collection and editing of Yidyapati’s poems. 
In this work I had, thanks to Maharaja 
Rameswar Singh of Darbhanga, the valued 
assistance of a profound scholar from 
Mithila, and I visited Darbhanga and the 
village of Taraoni for local research work. 

I used to carry with me a collection of 
Yaishnava poems and in the course of con¬ 
versation with the Maithil Pandit found out 
that Govindadas, the chief poet of that name, 
was a native of Mithila and his full name 
was Govindadas Jha. The Pandit with whom 
I had been working gave me a manuscript 
copy of the poems of Govindadas, and pointed 
out some errors in the text printed in 
Bengal. Later on, I proceeded with the 
inquiry and found satisfactory evidence 
in the Bengali collection itself in support of 
this fact. 

Before quoting a few poems of 
Govindadas it is necessary to point out the 
relative positions of Mithila and Bengal 
with reference to this poet and also Vidya¬ 
pati. There was a time when Mithila was a 
great centre of Sanskrit learning and young 
scholars from Bengal used to proceed to 
Mithila to study Sanskrit They brought 
the poems of Vidyapati and Govindadas 
from Mithila. These poems were sung and 
greatly admired by the Yaishnava community 
of Bengal, and in fact the fame of these 
poets is mainly due to their wide appreciation 
in Bengal. In Mithila they have been 
neglected. The Bengali and Maithil scripts 
are practically identical, but no books are 
printed in Maithil characters. Several 
Sanskrit works by Vidyapati have been 
printed from Mithila, but his fame rests 
entirely on the poems composed in his own 
language. But for these his name would 
have remained unknown, for up to the 
present time no native of Mithila has 
published an edition of Yidyapati’s Maithili 
songs. If it had not been for Bengal the 
beautiful poems of Vidyapati and Govindadas 
would have been never published, and 
probably would have been forgotten by this 
time. The people of Mithila have undeniably 
failed in their duty to the memory of, their 
poets, and they have made no attempt to give 
to the world the fine literature of which they 


should be the proud possessors, for^^w'- 
Vidyapati and Govindadas there were other 
poets in Mithila, and two of them, Umapati 
and Haripati, wrbte poems of considerable 
merit. 

To Bengal, therefore, belongs the entire 
credit of having rescued the lyrical songs 
of Vidyapati and Govindadas from oblivion, 
and assigning to them an important place in 
the early poetical literature of Bengal. There | 
is no room for doubt that four or five ' 
hundred years ago some people at any rate 
in Bengal knew that these two poets were 
natives of Mithila and the language in 
which they wrote their poems was 
the Maithil language. So great 
was the fascination of this language that it 
found a host of imitators in Bengal, and 
many Bengali Vaishnava poets wrote songs 
after the manner and style of the two 
Maithil poets. Of course, they could not 
acquire the facility and ease of Vidyapati 
and Govindadas, and the forms of a number 
of words and the mode of expression were 
frequently corrupted. In course of time all 
about the language and the personalities of 
the two Maithil poets was forgotten. The 
language was designated Brajaboli, or a 
dialect of Braja, the tract of country near 
Muttra and Brindaban, where the scenes of 
the love of Radha and Krishna are laid. 
Fifty years ago people in Bengal believed 
that Vidyapati was a Bengali and it was so 
written in certain editions of the poems of 
that writer. No one had the slightest suspicion 
that any of the several poets named 
Govindadas was not a Bengali. No help or 
light ever came from Mithila, and no Maithil 
writer or scholar even publicly claimed that 
Vidyapati and Govindadas were not Bengalis 
but Maithils. The people of Bengal have 
honoured themselves and also their neighbours , 
of Mithila by .claiming Vidyapati and Govinda¬ 
das as their own poets, and the fact that they 
have done so in ignorance detracts nothing 
from the measure of their appreciation. 

There remains, however, the important 
question of linguistic and historical accuracy. 
One can only wonder at the unparalleled 
incident of poems written in one language being 
incorporated and assimilated with another, and 
one people undertaking the obvious duty of 
another*. There is no longer any doubt as 
regards the identity of Vidyapati and having 
ascertained beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
Kaviraj Govindadas was also a Maithil poet 
that fact must bo placed on record. There is 
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■'ivo»Aolher obligation to do this than the 
compulsion of truth, but that is a mandate 
to which wo all owe implicit and unhesitating 
obedience. There is the further important 
consideration of the textual accuracy of the 
poems. The language is now forgotten and 
unknown in Bengal ; the scribes who copied 
the verses of Vidyapati and Govindadas did 
not know or understand the language with 
the inevitable result that the original text 
has been sometimes frightfully mutilated, 
leaving the verfces a nievp jumble of confused 
sounds and meaningless words. Some Bengali 
commentators, presuming on the fact that the 
poems of Vidyapati and Govindadas are read 
in Bengal and must consequently be under¬ 
stood by Bengalis, have placed fantastic and 
grotesque interpretations upon Maithil words 
and passages and verses, and J have even 
found instances of perversity in which some 
annotators, in the plenitude of ignorant 
confidence, have had the hardihood of 
challenging the accuracy of texts brought from 
Mithila and even of palm-leaf manuscripts 
discovered in Mithila. The result has been 
that the texts of the Maithil poets and the 
notes and explanations have been bristling 
with errors. The language of Vidyapati is 
more archaic and intricate than that of 
Govindadas and the mutilations in the text 
are more numerous, but the writings of the 
other poet have also suffered in transcription. 
The indifference of Maithil scholars does not 
proceed to the length of refusal to elucidate 
the meaning of the verses, or of correcting 
the text if they happen to have manuscript 
•copies of the poems. It is merely a case of 
Muhammed and the mountain. The mountain 
•being at Mithila we have no alternative but 
•to negotiate its heights. 

There is a certain order followed in the collec¬ 
tion and anangement of Vaishnava poems. 
Every group of poems under different heads 
begins with one or more poems about 
Chaitanya, who is usually designated Gaur 
or Gauranga, and these are followed by others 
about Krishna and Radha. As a result of 
this arrangement the word Ganrchamlrila has 
become current in the Bengali language, 
and means an introduction. The Vaishnava 
poets never wrote about any other god or 
goddess, or avatar. In the Padalmlpatarn 
alone, as I have noted, there are over three 
thousand poems, out of which only a single 
poem refers to Rama, and it is the composi¬ 
tion of the Maithil poet, Govindadas 
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“Victory, victory, to Rama, the descendant of 
Raghu and the beloved husband of Sita, the 
daughter of .lanaka! The gods, men, monkeys, 
birds and spirits of the air, and those that prowl 
at night sing his endless virtues. His complexion 
is beautiful and dark like new grass. He is lotus¬ 
eyed and mighty in battle. His bow is in his 
left hand and the keen-edged arrow in his right, 
and his nature is profound like a million oceans.’' 

(In the original text of Valmiki’s Ramayana it is 
stated that Rama was profound like the ocean 

and patient like the Himalayas- 

“Bharat, his younger brother abandoned the 
royal umbrella and the fan made from the tail 
of the chamar stag, and placed the shoes of the 
blessed feet of Rama on the throne. Siva, Brahma, 
Sanak, Sanatan, and indra sat in the presence of 
Rama with folded hands. Hanuman, who inspires 
the worshippers of Rama with joy, tended Rama’s 
feet. Govindadas is convinced that King Harinara- 
yana is like a god.” 

Harinarayana is not a name, but a title. 
Sivasimha, whose name coupled with that 
of his wife Lachhima is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the poems of Vidyapati, bore the 
title of Rupnarayana, and he is frequently 
designated by his title instead of his 
name. Sivasimha as well as Harinarayana, 
were kings of Mithila. In another poem of 
Govindadas occurs the name of Narasimha 
Rupnarayana, another king of Mithila. We 
also find in some poems of Vidyapati and 
Govindadas the king of Mithila styled as 
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Charapatipati or Champati. This refers to 
either Champanagar in Bhagalpur or Champa- 
ran, to the north of Mithila, forming part 
of that kingdom at that time. It would be 
quite natural for a poet of Mithila to render 
homage to the divinity of Rama and the 
kings of Mithila in his poems, but both 
would be unlikely in the case of a Vaishnava 
poet of Bengal. 

Since it was never suspected that this 
poet was a native of Mithila no attempt was 
ever made to distinguish between his writings 
and those of other Bengali poets bearing 
the same name. There are certain difficul¬ 
ties that have to be noted. There is no 
Maithil grammar written by any Maithil 
scholar, and no grammar compiled by any 
foreign linguist can be wholly reliable. 
Readers and scholars in Bengal derive their 
knowledge of the Maithil language solely 
from the corrupted versions of the poems of 
Yidyapati and Oovindadas, and it is difficult 
for them to discriminate between the pure 
Maithili of Yidyapati and Oovindadas, and 
their Bengali imitators. Otherwise, it could 
be easily demonstrated that no Bengali poet 
bearing the name of Oovindadas was ever 
able to equal or even approach the Maithil 
poet in the mellifluous smoothness of rhyme, 
or the dazzling witchery of words. The 
Maithil poet did not write a single poem 
about Ohaitanya ; more than one Oovindadas 
of Bengal lias written about him, but these 
poems or songs cannot be compared with the. 
glowing and melodious descriptions of Krishna 
and Radha by the Maithil poet. 

To make this clear let us take a poem on 
Ohaitanya by a Bengali poet named Oovinda¬ 
das :— 

sira mw? wjft i 
faff if it 

XXX 

umif ware <®ir safas 
nfr wsw*rtftn 
wwprfumftifai 
W <J5TOft ii 

fafara »jj sra i 


fafltfa nHvwran 

“(Gaur’s) complexion is like bright gold and his* 
stature is lofty. Bis rounded arm is more grace¬ 
ful than the trunk of an elephant, and was made 
by skilful Brahma. Joy tills him (with his hair 
standing on end) from head to foot and divine 
love tills his eyes with tears, lie cries when lie 
hears his own praise, and the beasts and the birds 
weep with him. His smile is more beautiful than 
the moonlight and scented white , flowers, and his 
sweet words sprinkle nectar. May all evil pass 
from htyi to Oovindadas 1” 

The language of this poem is an imitation* 
of Maithil but it is not accurate. Some of 
the words, such as and retain the 

Bengali form ; in Maithil they would be- 
W and *ip». No Bengali imitator ' of 
Vidyapati and Oovindadas succeeded in. 
writing Maithil verses wholly free from 
errors. To the careful student who has 
learned the Maithil language it is easy 
to distinguish between real and imitated. 
Maithil verses. It has to he remembered that; 
Maithil was not taught as a language and. 
there was no Maithil grammar. The Bengali 
poets who composed their verses in that 
language learned it from the poems of Vidya¬ 
pati and Oovindadas and slight errors wore 
inevitable. There was no M aithil prose and not.** 
and comments on Maithil verses were written 
in Sanskrit. In the Padakalpatant the few 
remarks are in Sanskrit. In another collection' 
called Pndammmlra compiled by Radha- 
Mohan Thakur, a Bengali Vaishnava poet of 
distinction, who wrote in Maithil, Bengali,, 
and Sanskrit, there are copious comments and 
explanations in Sanskrit. No Bengali poet 
ever succeeded in mastering completely the* 
Maithil language. 

Let ns next turn to some poems of the 
Maithil poet Oovindadas on Krishna and; 
Radha 

srrj fafq% wra sra, 

513 5 i 8 *rc *sfra *Tf, 

rastfran ura** «P3, 
ft®* spit 
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wr *RTftg*sT, 
faTO fim ffro g$e, 

tor furo Aroh 
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“Krislum came to flic wood to-day (like) Cupid 
in person, liis body beautiful as a cloud and his 
movements full of grace. His face is slightly 
smiling, inspiring young women with delight, and 
the play of his lute on his red lips fascinates the 
three worlds. There are flowers in his hair with 
the bees humming around them, on his head is 
a crown of peacock feathers and in his ears arc 
pendants shaped like makara (mythical lish) His 
restless eyes are like a pair of wagtails, and move 
towards his ears, and on his neck shines a string 
of pearls. The girdle round his waist on the 
saffron cloth tinkles musically, lie moves like a 
king of elephants, and the garland of kadaniba 
flowers reaching down to his knees (this is known 
as the ) intoxicates the black 

bees hovering around it. His red lotus feet 
shame the lays of the morning sun. The sweet 
music of the anklets round his feet delights the 
i icart of Govindadas.” 

Of the many exquisite descriptions of 
Kadha there is one which is widely known and 
sung in Bengal 

sruft q vft i 
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|53RhiWi rHrr RifirlR 

RifirfR top finwfii'k i 

tort Riftfii rr RTfirorfifir 
tor top faitfifirV it 
RRRjfnfnfR ftrfro Rtfifirft 
tor nfiifit RftfirVi 
TOfrolwfii to frofirfir 
n t fiPro i R fifi Rrfirfiu ii 

“Beautiful lladha comes adorned as the jewel in 
the crown of the women of llraja. Her hair is 
curled and her dress is incomparable, and her 
gestures arc fascinating. Her limbs are willowy 
and her lips are red and her new companions are 
attractive. She moves like an elephant; and wears 
a necklace of pearls, and her glance is like a flash 
of lightning. She wears ornaments and is proceed¬ 
ing for the first time to the assignation. She 
tills the heart of Krishna. Love lias newly 
moved her and she is pleasing to all. and she is 
like the fifth note of music personified. She de¬ 
lights in the raw dance, she is smiling and sin* has 
won the heart of Govindadas.’ 5 

As an artist Govindadas Jim is peerless 
and the melody and music of his verso, the 
selection of words and the measured rhythm 
of his flowing lines invest him with a 
distinction which belongs to no other Vaishnava 
poet Several of bis poems are written in 
imitation of Vidvapati, to whom lie has paid 
a glowing tribute in some beautiful verses, 
but the originality and strength of his genius, 
are everywhere apparent in Iris work. The 
delicacy of his touch is no less remarkable 
than the depth of feeling and can be traced 
in several of his poems. A companion of 
Kadha tells her that it is impossible to* 
conceal the signs of love :— 

weh 
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*g 553R irta RTRI 

WTO II 

“Thou beholdest the flowering kadamba with a 
■sigh and thy face frequently rests on thy palm. 
Sometimes thou stretehest thy limbs and thy hair 
stands on end on thy person as a sign of delight. 
O fair one, do not tel! me otherwise for I know 
thou hast met Krishna. In vain thou hidest thy 
feelings for they cannot be concealed; the face 
'expresses all the pain of the heart. Thou keenest 
•carefully hack the tears from thy eyes and speakest 
half words with a broken voice. Thou art 
repeatedly going into the courtyard and out on the 
road on some pretext or other. The respect for 
"the older members of the family and the sense of 
shame 'have disappeared. Govmdadas says there is 
trouble.' 

While Rad ha is gathering flowers Krishna 
addresses her in the following beautiful lines 
which combine a tone of raillery with subtle 
flattery - 

tor* fro ntft i 

frofe fatfira 

tor Vf srctes to i 

RIR WPR TO II 

•rr tor mm Rft i 
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nfroR froR to ii 
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“O fair one. why art thou plucking flowers from 
the garden ? Thy white person is made up of flow¬ 
ers. Thy face has the beauty of a golden lotus 
and its fragrance lias attracted the black bee 
(Krishna). Thy eyes are a pair of blue lotus and 
appear in their native beauty near thy ears. Thy 
well-shaped nose is like a wonderful til (sesamum) 
flower and its fragrance (of the breath) has con¬ 
quered that of the heavenly flower (parijat). Thy 
smiling lips are like the red handhuh flower and 
thy teeth appear like kutula flowers. All thy limbs 
are fair like the full-blown champaka flower. Thy 
palms are bright red like the land-lotus. There¬ 
fore Govindaaas thinks thou shouldst offer thy 
own person for the worship of Pasupati (Siva, 
also meaning Krishna who was a shepherd, or 
lord of animals). 1 ’ 

On a certain dark night it was raining 


heavily, there were flashes of lightning^ a*f?T" 
ominous peals of thunder. Radha’s companion 
attempted to dissuade her from keeping 
the love tryst with Krishna in such weather, 
pointing out the many dangers and the 
risk to her life. Radha’s reply is pitched 
on a note of extraordinary devotion and 
exaltation :— 

Raft to f?i 

wft TOfft to ^ ii 
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to to ^ to m 
RTfsfo snfn 11 
to q^^R fro rN*t rt<*r 
RT fefo 33 digital 
to 

tor 

“My friend, put an end to my test. When I 
remember with what a heavy heart Hari is watch¬ 
ing the path for my coming 1 am filled with 
gnef. i have opened wide the (strong) door of 
family honour; compared with it what is a 
wooden door (of the house) ? I have swum across 
my own honour which is deep as the sea ; com¬ 
pared with it is the river iJamuna) unfathomable ? 
How can the rain affect one on whom fall millions 
of the flowery arrows (of Cupid) ? To one whose 
heart can bear the burning or Love’s fire wliat 
is the fire of the thunderbolt ? From him at whose 
feet 1 have offered my life sliall I withhold my 
person ? Govindadas says, praise be to thee, fair 
one, proceed to thy assignation, the companion has 
been satisfied.” 

In order to overcome her natural timidity 
Radlia rehearsed at home the dangers of the 
forest path that led to the try sting place :— 

«dp¥ mf* *r wra 

wfa wlft i 

■wrftii 

Jim jpu *rf*raw$ snft i 



GOV IKDADAS JHA, THE POET OF MITHIL 


SW TOR TO> 

Rffe Rtfirft toPi ii 
TO^TORgfq Rg TOfeft 
fttfro q*TTO smh 
totoh qrofq q»fng^ toto 

grot to tot it 
gqTO TOR ^fe TO RR5 
-'TOT TO? TO[ TOT I 
qfeR tot ggfa TO tnro 
RfrfeqqiR TORR It 

'‘She (Radha) makes the ground slippery by 
pouring out water on the floor from a pitcher, she 
pierces the soles of her lotus-like feet with thorns 
and covers her anklets with her garment (to 
silence their tinkling) and walks about pressing 
her toes. Madhava, in order to keep her assigna¬ 
tion with thee the fair one keeps awake at night 
in her house and practises the journey over a 
difficult path. She covers her eyes with both 
hands and walks in the dark. By the touch of 
her bracelets she learns the heavy coil of serpents 
(round her feet). She has become deaf to the 
words of the elder members of her family, she 
hears one thing and says another. When her near 
relations speak to her she laughs as if she were 
devoid of intelligence. Govindadas vouches for 
the truth of all this.” 

The subsequent fearlessness of Radlia is 
thus described by the duti or messenger to 
Krishna :— 

fro gro % vrft 
TOffe TOfe to sefq 4 
to qjrfroft tor gg snror 
to q*c q»fq RfR cfq u 
rtto fq> tor gsr qrgro i 
<j*r qrfroR to TOtft 

Wg 33 TOT 11 
^ qq^T^T SSsl ^RR 

TOft to?T toij i 

TO qSTOSTO GfS TOfe 
TORT TOT ferjf U 
WW wfa itara 

*TRf ff I 

>f* ii 


The beautiful one who trembled and shuddered 
wlien she saw the serpents painted on the house- 
walls now clothes her person with darkness and 
covers the light of the jewel on the heads of 
serpents with her hands. Madhava, what shall I 
say of her love for thee ? Filled with the longing 
for. meeting time at the try sting place the beautiful 
maiden retains her life by virtue of the merit 
earned m her previous lives. The foot' that, tender 
like the land-lotus, were hurt by the touch of the- 
earth, now pass fearlessly to and fro along paths 
lull of thorns and danger. She who was afraid 
to leave her room after sun-set and to whom the- 
entrance of the house appeared to be at a great 
distance now walks abroad alone on the night of 
tlie new moon. Govindadas says so openly.” 

In another poem the messenger tolls 
Krishna : — 

TO TO TO TO STTR I 

to to qfe TOq qrferc u 
TO Vrr TOf TO sHtok I 
%r qronror r^r fen? it 
ftTOrq rtrr 3 R q«RRtf?i 
<r| §to aft *ttf? ii 

RJRTOT RRR I 

TOfef *§IRR RTOT Rf* qf I! 

3TO <tfR Rft I 

Rfe sffc fee 
% tot q»ro Rtf? n 
TOT fq% pro qfror toi 
ji t feqq T R3 P TOR q? fell 

“When the beautiful maiden came out of her 
house the rain was pouring incessantly. The dark¬ 
ness was so solid that it could not: he pushed away 
by the hand ; Cupid as the guide showed the path. 
Madhava, what shall I say of the merit earned by 
thy good deeds ? The fair one has met thee after 
overcoming so many difficulties. The flashes of 
lightning startle the eves, and she repeatedly slips 
and falls on the muddy path. When rising she often 
sees the bright jewel on the head of serpents and 
catches hold of the snake mistaking it for a golden 
staff Thus she has ottered her person to thee. 
Who knows how wonderful is thy love 'i At length 
(the strength) of love has become known: the 
doubts of Govindadas have been dispelled.” 

The marvellous purity and strength of 
Radha’s love for Krishna find expression in a 
poem of extraordinary beauty :— 

site ura i 

. 'srcfa fta ws nra u 
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a rare privilege to be bom as a man, cross 
this life in the company of holy men. In winter and 
summer, rain and storm I have kept awake at nights 
and vainly served misers and wicked men for the sake 
of a drop of fleeting happiness. This wealth and 
youth, sons and relations, what reliance can be 
placed upon them ? Life is uncertain as the water 
on a lotus-leaf, worship always the feet of Hari. 
Hearing and repeating, remembering and saluting, 
tending Hari’s feet and serving him Govindadas 
desires to worship and hold communion with and 
offer himself to the Lord.” 

The poems of the Maithil poets Yidyapati 
Thakur and Govindadas Jha occupy a jmique 
place in literature. Belonging to Mithila they 
have become part of the poetical literature of 
Bengal. Other poets in Mithila wrote like 


Wherever his sun-red feet pass may my body 
Jejjome the ground under his feet! May I be the 
Tull water of the pond in which my lord bathes 
•every day ! May my body become the light in the 
mirror m which my lord sees his face! May my 
body be the gentle breeze in the fan with which 
my lord tans himself ! 'Where my lord moves like 
n dark cloud may my body be the sky .over him ! 
Govindadas says, 0 thou golden beauty, why should 
he with the emerald limbs leave thee V (Just as an 
pmerald has invariably a gold setting so is Krishna 
’inseparable from Radha).” 

These gleanings from the writings of the 
poet Govindadas Jha of Mithila may be 
•concluded with a prayer in his musical 
worse :— 

VTH| V IR i rq xf q* 

.. . . .. _ ... v . 


them, but their writings have never been 
published. Even Yidyapati and Govindadas 
would have been forgotten but for their 
admirers in Bengal. On account of the 
intellectual bond that existed at that time 
between Bengal and Mithila the writings of 
these two poets were copied and taken to 
Bengal and were greatly admired by the 
numerous followers of Clmitanya, who was 
regarded as an avatar of Vishnu and Krishna. 
It has been stated that these writings were 
extensively imitated in Bengal, though these 
imitations never attained the perfection of 
the Maithil masters. In spite of such poets of 
undeniable genius the Maithil language never 
became a literary language. Maithil characters 
have never been cast in type, and there are 


siTO craitf 
f to fag > n 
tfta WTO fip 

'Hlfafa \ l 
fronsr 

tob to to srifi \ II 

T W 3H MfwW 

ft \ i 

WTO TO TO #R awro 
*rag sft 13 fro > ii 

TOR TOTO WTO 

TO ?»TO V I 
to 5 ’ front wto froro 
nlfip^TOJ wfiroro \ n 

0 my mind, worship the son of Nanda (Krishna) 
whose lotus-feet confer immunity from fear. It is 


no printed prose or poetical works in Maithil. 
In Bengal the poems of Yidyapati and Govinda- 
das are printed in Bengali type. Out of 
Bengal Vidyftpatrs poems have recently been 
printed in the Devnagari character, but these 
also have been chiefly obtained from Bengali 
texts. Govindadas Jha is unknown out of 
Bengal and manuscript copies of his poems 
are obtained with difficulty in Mithila. Both 
Govindadas and Yidyapati have been adopted 
by Bengal as her own poets and both are 
held in high admiration. It is true that we 
in Bengal have now forgotten the Maithil 
language, and errors have crept in both in 
the text and the different recensions. Still 
Kaviraj Govindadas is a great name in Vaish- 
nava poetry and his matchless rhyme enchants 
the reader. Still the marvellous music of his 
poems remains and their melody still haunts 
the memory. The early Yaishnava poets, 
saints and collectors of Bengal, who brought 
these immortal poems from Mithila, are 
entitled to the lasting gratitude of all students 
and lovers of literature. 



lew Specimens of Buddhist Art in Central Ask 

By PROF. M. WINTERNITZ. 


N O Indian coming to Berlin should miss to 
pay a visit to the Museum fiir Vol - 
kerkunde , and to look over the rooms 
in which the v art treasures brought from 
Eastern Turkestan by I)r. A. von Le Coq , 
have now found a safe and worthy home. 
A large number of these treasures has already 
been described by Dr. A. von Le Coq in the 
previous volumes of his monumental work 
“Die buddhistisehe Spatantike in Mittelasien” 
(see M. R., April 1925, p. 416 ft'., and October 
1920, p. 401 ft’). A sixth volume has lately 
been published.* Some of the finest wall- 
paintings found in the ancient temple ruins 
of Eastern Turkestan are hero reproduced on 
33 plates, 12 of which are in coloured 
heliotype. Besides there are 263 pictures in 
the text. Four of the plates and 207 pictures 
in the text belong to a very interesting and 
instructive essay, included in this volume 
(pages 9-02), by Dr. E. Waldschniidt on the 
representations and the style of the wall- 
paintings from Qyzil near Kucha. Dr. Wald- 
schmidt who is not only familiar with both 
Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist legend literature, 
but also with the Chinese translations of 
Buddhist Sanskrit texts, identifies here and 
describes more than 80 Jataka and Avadana 
representations occurring in about 200 paint¬ 
ings, many of which are here represented for 
the first time. Dr. Waldschmidt also devotes 
a chapter to a minute examination of the 
style of the Avadana pictures, in which he 
finds a mixture of antique, Indian and Iranian 
elements. 

Plates B and C give representations from 
the friezes in the corridors of a cave at 
Qyzil. The favourite themes in the decora¬ 
tion of these friezes are the various legends 
of extraordinary self-sacrifice of Bodhisattvas 
in certain Jatakas and Avadanas. Thus we 
find in fig. 13 of plate C (reproduced in this 


. * A. von Lp Coq , Die buddhistisehe 8pitan f ike 
]■} Mittelasien. Sechster Toil : Neue Bildwerke 
von A. von Le Coq und E. Waldschmidt. Pub- 
ip'foys Dietrich Raimer, Ernst Yohsen, in Berlin 
b- W. 48. 1928. I have to thank the publishers for 
pennNsiori to reproduce plate xiv, and plate C of 
JJr * Waldschmidt’s contribution in the M. R. 
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article) a scene from the Visvantara legend 
(Pali Yessantara-Jataka), so well known in all 
Buddhist countries. It is the story of the 
Prince Visvantara who, on account of his 
extravagant liberality, is banished with his 
family, but even then gives away everything 
that is left to him, finally his two little 
children and his wife. The picture shows 
how Yisvantara gives his two children, a 
boy and a girl, who are clinging to him, 



Dol iil fro .n o.i3 o' tlu t<Yie: s—Pouli.upr ilyota 
legend 

away to the cruel Brahmin Jujuka. Fig. 
14 is said to represent a scene from the 
Mai tribal a legend. It is told in Jatakamah 
Nr. 8: King Maitrihala (“Whose Strength is 
Love-’) has his veins opened, and cuts off 
pieces of flesh from his body, in order to 
feed five hungry Yakshas. In doing this, the 
King did not for a moment lose his forbearance 
and his peace of mind, nor did liis body 
fade, nor his mind faint. By this miracle 
the Yakshas were so much agitated that they 
bowed down at the King’s feet, proclaiming 
their faith and praising his deed. For the 
sake of symmetry the painter seems to have 
given only four Yakshas, two at each side 
of the King. Fig. 15 is a good illustration 
of the Pradipapradyota legend which is told 
in the Karuna—Pundarika : King Pradipapra¬ 
dyota has retired into the forest, living the 






The First Buddhist Council, from a wall-painting in a temple at Qyssil 


life of a hermit. Five hundred merchants 
have lost their way owing to a heavy storm 
raised by a wicked Raksas. They cry for 
help to all the gods. The Bodhisattva 
hears them by means of his heavenly ear, 
and at once offers himself to be their leader. 
He wraps pieces of cloth round his hands, 
steeps them in oil, sets them on fire, and 
serves the caravan as a living torch-light. 
The picture shows the Bodhisattva with his 
raised, burning hands. It is not possible to 
identify the legend to which the scene of fig. 
16 belongs. We can only see the Bodhisattva 
holding a cup in his left, and a spoon in 
his right hand, with which he feeds some 
person, crouching before him. Fig. 17 is 
identified by Dr. Waldschmidt with a scene 


from the Sarvandadaraja-Jataka (Bodhisattva- 
Avadana-Kalpalata, Nr. 55): King Sarvan- 
dada (“AIMliver”) has resigned his kingdom to 
the enemy and retired into the forest as an 
hermit. Here some Brahmin comes to himabegg- 
ing ; and in order to secure to this Brahmin 
the reward promised by the enemy for his 
head, the Bodhisattva (King Sarvandada) 
allows the Brahmin to surrender him to his 
enemy. The representation, however, is so 
fragmentary that I am not sure that this 
is really the scene pictured in it. But there can 
be no doubt that in fig. 18 the Yyaghri-jataka 
(Jatakamala Nr. 1) is represented : We see 
the Bodhisattva throwing himself down the 
precipice, in order to feed the hungry tigress 
who is about to devour her whelps, and 
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Visvfuitam legend 


Maitrihala legend 



Sarvandadaraja legend Vyaghri legend 

Friezes decorated with representations of Buddhist legends from a cave temple at Qyzil. 

U low we see him again lying in the rock- These paintings show how popular such 
cav o, and the tigress (which indeed, as Dr. legends of self-sacrifice were in Central 
^ ddschmidt remarks, looks more like a Asia, as they were in all the other Buddhist 
jackal) tearing his breast. countries from Ceylon to China, Japan, and 
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Mongolia. The Chinese traveller Song Yun 
tells us that he lias seen a picture represent¬ 
ing the Visvantara legend in Shahbhaz-Garhi, 
and that the barbarians, when they saw this 
picture, shed tears of compassion over the 
pious man who had given away his children 
to the wicked Brahmin. Yet these legends 
of extravagant self-sacrifice, so famous in 
all Buddhist lands, show in reality a strange 
perversion of a grand and noble idea. For 
what a strange sort of “morality” is it, 
when a noble prince who could do ever so 
many useful things for mankind, gives away 
everything he has, and even delivers his 
wife and children to a scoundrel, simply 
because he cannot refuse a gift ; or when a 
noble king who is the great benefactor of 
his subjects, instead of preserving his body 
for the welfare of his country, sacrifices 
this flesh and blood to some cruel ogres 
simply because they will not be satisfied 
with anything less. The noble Bodhisattva 
ideal is, in these legends, turned into 
absurdity. It has become a kind of magic, 
and lost its true meaning. 

Turning now to the 29 plates, described 
by Dr. A. von Le Cog , we see on plate I a 
curious statue of some unknown deity, found 
in Tumshuq. All the other plates are 
reproductions of. wall-paintings, most of them 
from the ruins of the cave temples at 
Qyzil, Sim-sim near Kirish, and Qum-tura 
in the oasis of Kucha, and probably belong¬ 
ing to the second half of the seventh and 
the first half of the eighth century A, I). 
They show the Indo-Iranian variety of the 
Greek style, except those from Qum-tura, 
which are painted in the Chinese style of 
the T’ang epoch, an important epoch of 
Chinese painting of which, lowever, only 
few specimens are known. Some of the 
paintings are unfortunately much damaged, 
but those which are preserved in a better 
condition are of remarkable beauty. Some 
of them represent scenes of Buddhist cult, 
others scenes from the life of the Buddha. 
Plate 3 shows remnants, of three beautiful 
paintings : a worshipper before a preaching 
Buddha, a Vajrapani, and a worshipping- 
cowherd. Scenes from the cremation of 
Buddha’s corpse are represented on plates 


11 and 15. One of the most Jbeajjtiful 
paintings i* that of the future Buddha 
Maitreya, with accompanying figures of 
Devaputras, on plate 17. Of great interest 
is plate 14, which we are able to reproduce 
in this article. Professor Grtinwedel has 
already recognized in it a representation of 
the First Buddhist Council and Dr. Wald- 
schmidt shows that it follows the narrative 
as it is found in the canon of the MuJasar- 
vastivadins, known from the Chinese transla¬ 
tion. 

After the departure of the Lord Buddha 
Maha-Kasyapa convened a council in which 
the doctrines of the Buddha were to be fixed. 
Flying through the air, he arrives at Rajagriha, 
where the meeting is to take place. Five 
hundred monks are assembled, all Arhats, 
gifted with miraculous powers, except Ananda 
who has not yet conquered all passions. 
Maha-Kasyapa expels him from the meeting, 
in spite of his remonstrances, and bids him 
to retire into solitude in order to become 
ripe for Arhatship. After he has reached 
this state, Ananda returns, and Maha-Kasyapa 
now orders him to recite the Sutras, for 
which Ananda who had been the attendant 
of the Lord for so many years, was the best 
authority. Ananda then begins to recite the 
first Sutra. Our picture is divided into two 
distinct halves. In the centre of the 
left half we see Maha-Kasyapa seated on 
a high throne, with blue hair and 

beard, and patched cloak (as he is also 
represented on pictures of the Pari nirvana). 
Ananda, kneeling below the throne with 
raised hands, remonstrating, is expelled from 
the meeting by Maha-Kasyapa. Above and 
by the side of Maha-Kasyapa’s head, we see 
Arhats flying through the air. (Flying through 
the air is one of the iddhis or miraculous 
powers of an Arhat). In the centre of the 
right half of the picture we see Ananda 
seated in Bhadrasana posture on the presi¬ 
dent’s chair, surrounded by younger monks, 
and preaching. 

This new volume of Dr. A. von Le Coq’s 
monumental work will be of the greatest 
interest to students of Buddhism and of Central 
Asian archaeology, but it will also be highly 
welcomed by all lovers of Eastern art. 



Satyagraha as Conceived by Mahatma Gandhi 

By KRISHNADAS 


F IRST of all, the point 1ms to be brought 
out that in addition to the practice of 
non-violence which was Mahatmajis 
common ground with the early Christian 
victims of State persecution as well as 
Thoreau’s when he advocated non-payment of 
State-tax, Mahatmaji’s scheme of Satyagraha 
contemplates and insists on a constructive 
as well as a destructive programme. Accord¬ 
ing to Mahatmaji, the prosecution of the 
constructive side of Satyagraha is absolutely 
necessary as part of the civil resistor’s 
necessary equipment or preparation for the 
undertaking of civil resistance, which is the 
destructive side of Satyagraha. As conceived 
by Mahatma Gandhiji, the withdrawal of 
voluntary support or services to the British 
Government in India as contemplated by the 
renunciation of titles and attendance at 
official functions, together with the boycott 
of the councils, the law-courts and colleges 
and schools, form a series of act' which are 
not difficult to undertake, and which require 
no special preparation except the necessary 
will and the necessary conviction of the 
arbitrariness and selfishness of the Govern¬ 
ment. This part of the non-co-operation 
programme was intended by Mahatma Gandhi 
specially for the educated classes through 
whom the Government carries out the vast 
administration of the country, and consolid¬ 
ates its power and influence over the masses. 
If India’s intelligentsia had strictly fulfilled 
the part thus assigned to them, the question 
of mass civil disobedience would not perhaps 
have arisen at all. But mass civil disobedience 
having become a necessity, Mahatmaji had 
to discover the course of special training 
which would fit individuals and communities 
for undertaking it. And this course is re¬ 
presented by the constructive side of Satya¬ 
graha. This is a preliminary equipment 
lor those who would practice civil 
resistance. Otherwise disobedience or 
resistance instead of being ‘civil,” i. e. non¬ 
violent, or peaceful, was liable to degenerate 
into criminal, or violent resistance. The 
constructive items consist of hand-spinning 
and the wearing of hand-spun Khaddar, the 


recognition and avoidance by the Hindu ‘civil- 
resister’ of “untouchability'’ as a blot oil his 
religion, and the recognition of the absolute 
need of unity of all races and classes of 
India for purposes of winning Swaraj. Thus, 
we find Mahatmaji declaring: 

In my opinion the ability to go to gaol is of 
far less consequence than the ability and,the readi¬ 
ness to observe in their fulness the conditions about 
Hindu-Moslcm-Sikh-Parsi-Christian unity, about 
untouchability and hand-spun Khadi. Without a due. 
fulfilment of these conditions, we shall find that all 
our going to gaol is bravado, and so much wasted 
effort. Embarrassment of the Government is a secon¬ 
dary consideration. I do wish therefore that every¬ 
where non-co-operators will insist upon due fulfilment 
of all the conditions of civil disobedience. One may 
be a lawyer, title-hoklcr, even a councillor, and 
yet properly eligible fin* civil disobedience, if he is 
sincerely non-violent- in thought, word and deed, 
wears hand-spun Khadi as a sacred duty, shuns 
untouchability as an intolerable evil, and believes 
in the unity of all races and classes of India as 
for all times essential for the well-being and the 
attainment, as also retention of Swaraj [Y. /., 91 Ii 
Feb., 1922). 

The constru cti ve program me i s a program in e 
of non-violent activities ; and for training 
in non-violence, and peaceful and orderly 
evolution of Swaraj, training in construction, 
according to Mahatmaji. is absolutely necess¬ 
ary. Says be¬ 
lt we arc to usher in peaceful Swaraj .and 

Swaraj attained by peaceful means must ho peaceful 
Swaraj -we must be ready for construction as we 
seem to be for destruction. ( Y. 7., 9tli March, 1922), 

In other words, training in non-violent 
or peaceful activities must precede 
training in destructive activities supplied 
by or involved in civil disobedience 
on a mass scale. To root out the spirit of 
violence in the resister anxious to undertake 
civil disobedience, Mahatmaji lays down the 
further rule that he must have previously 
accustomed himself to rendering obedience 
to the State laws which fire not unjust or 
immoral. Therefore, so long* as “the atmos¬ 
phere of voluntary obedience to-State laws 
and non-violence has not been formerly es¬ 
tablished, there could be no mass civil 
disobedience.” (7. Nov. 3, 1921)/ 

He emphasizes the same point by saying 
that “as , civil resisters we are bound to guard 
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against universal indiscipline'’ ( Y. I, Dec. 15, 
1921). Therefore, summing up all the different 
aspects of the preparatory training necessary 
to the undertaking of civil disobedience 
Mahatmaji says— 

Boycott of foreign cloth and manufacture of 
hand-spun and liana-woven Khaddar, evacuation and 
occupation, disobedience to unjust Jaws and obedi¬ 
ence (to just State laws), must go hand in hand, 
if we are to avoid an interval of confusion, anarchy, 
and civil strife. The Khaddar movement is the 
largest; part of construction. We dare not neglect 
it if the straggle is to remain non-violent to the 
end. (}'/., March 9, 1922). 

This last point is further brought out in 
the clearest possible manner in the following 
sentences : 

Swaraj by non-violent means can never mean 
an interval of chaos and anarchy. Swaraj by non- 
violenoe must be a progressively peaceful revolution 
such tliat the transference of power from a close 
corporation to the people’s representatives will be 
as natural as the dropping of a fully ripe fruit 
from a well nurtured tree. (Y.i., March 9, 1922). 

And again, 

Successful non-co-operation means orderly and 
peaceful destruction of die present system of 
Government and its replacement not by disorder 
and chaos, but by political order of the first 
magnitude, and protection of every legitimate 
interest in the country not excluding tliat of die 
European merchant who desires to earn an honest 
living in India. ( Y.I.„ 17 Nov., 1920.) 

Mahatmaji’s contribution, therefore, to the 
development of the Satyagraha idea beyond 
the stages marked by the primitive Christians 
and by Thoreau is the provision of a scheme 
of preparatory non-violent activities by the‘civil- 
resister,’ which would ensure the preservation 
of peace and order when the destructive side 
of the Satyagraha programme has been 
undertaken, and is in progress. 

Then, there is a further general point in 
Mahatmaji’s scheme of civil disobedience which 
is implicit in the ideal of “civil”, i. e. peaceful, 
or non-violent disobedience to Government, 
but which is necessary to bring out, as it is 
generally ignored, and oftener misunderstood. 
This, as will be seen, is a very important 
contribution by Mahatmaji to the theory, 
and most important from the point of view 
of the practice, of civil disobedience. It is 
that Mahatmaji does not conceive of non¬ 
violence merely in its negative aspect, namely 
that of the absence of violence. He has 
repeatedly brought out in his writings that 
the foundation on which the whole edifice of 
Satyagraha rests is the positive force of good¬ 
will, or Love. He explains this point by 
saying that the force of hatred manifests 


itself in this world through violence, whereas 
the desire to win over the oppressor i.y 
submitting without flinching, and without 
retaliation to his blows, while refusing to 
submit to his will—is at the bottom of ,*i 
truly “civil” resistance, or Satyagraha. Such 
submission by the resister to suffering 
imposed by the tyrant, if it was to be 
continued for long, can be prompted only by 
a feeling of goodwill to the latter, and 
never by ill-will or hatred, which would 
automatically lead to retaliation on the part 
of the resister. Says Mahatmaji “Dis¬ 
obedience to be civil must be absolutely 
non-violent, the underlying principle being 
the winning over of the opponent by (volun¬ 
tary submission to) suffering, i.c. love” 
(F. /, Nov. 3, 1921). The object of hatred 
and violence, he points out, is to bring about 
the submission of the adversary through 
coercion ; whereas Satyagraha has nothing 
to do with coercion. It is a form of love, 
for it aims at the conversion of the 
opponent; it aims at a change of the 
opponent’s heart through the operation of 
a moral law sot in motion by the resister 
submitting to all the blows inflicted on him 
by the opponent, and yet not flinching or 
retaliating while maintaining an attitude of 
absolute refusal to bow to the opponent’s 
will or authority. In that way the Satyagrahi 
would ultimately turn away the opponent's 
wrath, and bring him from the path of wrong 
and injustice to the path of Bight and 
Justice. This explains why Mahatma 

Gandhi has no idea of driving out English¬ 
men, but would seek to bring them under 
control, and make them amenable to the 
will of the people. At present they pose as 
rulers and masters imposing their will upon 
the people. But the whole of this has got 
to be changed. The situation under Swaraj 
achieved by non-violent means, in its bearing 
on the question of Englishmen in India is 
lucidly explained by Mahatmaji in the 

following lines 

A forced imposition of the British yoke is 
intolerable and humiliating. A nation awakened 
to a sense of its self-respect will and must go 
through the fire of suffering and bear all the hard¬ 
ship that may be entailed m throwing off the yoke. 
The English can remain in India only as friends 
and equals, and if they serve they must become 
real servants, scrupulously carrying out the wishes 
of their employers. There can be no exploitation 
of Indian labour and no concessions to British 
capitalists. They must compete with the meanest 
of us on equal terms. Their organizing talent, their 
industry, their resourcefulness must command a 
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m-ivket which none can dispute. But the menace 
] their rifle and their whip must cease for ever. 

' } . June 15, 1921.) 

Judged from the above point of view, 
India under Swaraj, according to Mahatma 
(iiiudhi, has a place and a definite place, for 
Englishmen. Mahatmaji would try to in- 
corporate Englishmen in his scheme of Swaraj, 
Imt under conditions which would make them 
amenable to the General Will, which at present 
they are not. 

The exclusion of violence and retaliation, 
accompanied by a refusal to submit to the 
tyrant’s will or authority, notwithstanding 
all the latter’s infliction of violence on the 
civil-resister,’ marks out the weapon of civil 
disobedience as the weapon not of the coward 
hut of the strongest. The idea has to be 
combated that because Indians are weak or 
physi ally disarmed, therefore there is no 
other alternative open to them but Satyagraha. 
For the weapon of Satyagraha can never be 
successfully wielded by the coward, who 
would haul down his colours at the first 
onslaught by the Government official, and would 
nurse ill-will and enmity in his heart against 
the official all the time. Nor could the weapon 
he wielded to any effect by the victim of 
oppression, if he allows himself in his rage 
and fury to seek to return blow for the 
armed official’s blow. The victim, if lie is 
to successfully play the role of a Satyagrahi, 
must present a more disciplined front and bottle 
up his impotent rage and transmute it into a 
potent power which would refuse to be defeated 
by the enemy’s superior violence, even 
if it should cost his life, or his all in life. 
In Mahatmaji’s view neither the coward nor 
the weak nor the undisciplined, unrestrained 
victim of Governmental oppression is 
capable of wielding the mighty weapon 
of Satyagraha. 

India is now passing through a stage of 
collective life which is ill-suited to the launch¬ 
ing of this potent weapon. But Mahatmaji 
is convinced that Indians, but especially 
the Indian masses are capable of 4 this bravery 
of the highest order”, provided they are 
made under competent leadership to undergo 
the preparatory training as chalked out by 
the constructive programme of Satyagraha. 
it may be that when the masses have undergone 
this course of training, the ability to carry 
through a campaign of ‘‘disobedience” in a 
peaceful manner, and on a mass scale, would 
he enough to create a situation which would 
boid the will of the Imperialist authorities 


and make them subservient to the will of the 
people. In Mahatmaji’s view, it is because 
the authorities are of opinion that armed 
violence has sufficient terrors for the undis¬ 
ciplined and terror-stricken masses, and would 
break any opposition if the worst comes to 
ttie worst, that public opinion of the intelli¬ 
gentsia has been repeatedly flouted. It is 
because of this that the regime of Imperial¬ 
istic autocracy has reigned triumphant, and 
Swaraj which means substantially the enforce¬ 
ment of the General Will upon the political 
authorities, has remained as distant as ever. 

The idea has got hold of some of the 
more ardent spirits in India that India must 
aspire to be a first class military power in 
order that she may exercise a potent sway 
over the councils of the great nations of the 
world. But militarism although rampant in 
the West has already shown its cloven foot, 
and there is a mortal fear among the better 
minds of the West that while another great 
war is inevitable in the not distant future, 
it will mean the destruction of their civili¬ 
zation. But although this is the ease, they 
find no way of escape. They are caught in a 
vicious circle, and armaments and more 
armaments, military, naval and aerial, are the 
order of the day. Under the circumstances, 
the ambition of India becoming a great military 
power seems to be somewhat of an 
anachronism. The power of fight, of resistance 
to evil, to autocratic authority has undoubtedly 
to be invoked by Indians, and especially the 
Indian masses. But the method to be adopted 
by them should not be the old-world outworn 
method of brute power, but the method of 
standing up against evil at all costs, neither 
faltering, nor cowering, nor inflicting violence 
on the oppressor. Thus Satyagraha as the 
strongest weapon in the armoury of the strong 
has to be invoked and applied by India not only 
for her own benefit but also for the benefit of a 
distracted war-ridden world. And India must 
begin preparing herself for her great destiny, 
and not allow herself to be caught in a 
whirlpool from which there could be no 
escape except by destruction on a world-wide 
scale. , , . . 

Once more, the fact must be emphasized 
that when the capacity for waging a non¬ 
violent war against autocratic rule lias been 
developed by the Indian masses under com¬ 
petent leadership through a course of 
preparatory training in non-violent activities* 
which form the constructive side of Satya¬ 
graha, the battle of Indian freedom is already 
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Avon. For the position of Englishmen in 
India is such that the capacity of the Indian 
people for waging a non-violent war by itself 
would in all probability create a situation 


which would make it unnecessary to launch 
out on the war. This is the verdict not only 
of Mahatma Gandhi, but also of common 
sense. 


Cabinet Government 

By NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m. a. 


T H.E Cabinet system of Government is the 
foremost contribution of English politics 
to the World progress. It was not 
deliberately created out of nothing by a con¬ 
ference of constitutional architects. It was not 
‘made' at all, but has grown, like the other 
factors.of the English Constitution, slowly and 
gradually out of the political circumstances 
of the country. Like all natural products, its 
evolution has not been straight, it has been 
chequered. Its course really has been 
meandering. Originating in the abnormal 
circumstances of the Hanoverian Succession, 
it was nursed and developed by Walpole and 
his Whig followers. Its growth was further 
stimulated by the indifference and incapacity 
of the first two Georges. During the regime 
of the Great Commoner it struck its roots 
all the more deeply in the soil of the country. 
Then came the days of the reaction. George III, 
with his ideal of the “patriot king,” now 
came to the throne not only to reign but 
also to govern. And for twenty years, he 
was successful in setting back the hands of 
the clock. By corruption and bribery he 
managed’ the House of Commons and played 
the despot to his heart's content. He gloated 
in this role till the American Revolution 
cut short this ambitious career and put 
younger Pitt, the son of that ‘trumpet of 
sedition,’ at the helm of affairs. George III, now 
found his master in this young man of twenty- 
four and had to entrust his political conscience 
to this callow youth. Of course, his mind 
was not at rest. He was feeling ill at ease. 
Cor some time at least he was successful in 
imposing upon Pitt bis agent, Lord Thurlow. 
This Lord Chancellor was to remain a dis¬ 
cordant element in the cabinet. His real 
function was to act as a spy of the king. 
The authority of the Prime Minister was not 


fully established in the cabinet till his ex¬ 
clusion from its deliberations. 

The system of administration thus evolved 
came to be based upon certain definite 
principles which are to-day universally asso¬ 
ciated with the Parliamentary form of Govern¬ 
ment. The legislature under this arrangement 
was to be vested with powers of control and 
supervision over the executive. The ministers 
were to be responsible to the popular House 
of the Parliament for their action. Their 
existence was to depend upon the goodwill 
and confidence of this chamber. In case this 
confidence was withdrawn and the majority 
Avent against the executive, the ministers must 
resign. This responsibility of the ministers 
was not only individual and several, it was 
joint and collective as woll. If a vote of 
censure Avas passed by the House upon the 
activity of a certain department, not 
only the political head of that particular 
branch of Government was to resign but the 
Avhole ministry was now to be “out”. 

The Cabinet thus was to be a corporate 
body. It was to have one policy and one 
mind. There might be, as there must be, . 
differences of opinion between minister and 
minister. But these differences were to be 
threshed out and set at rest in course of 
deliberations in the Cabinet itself. From the 
Parliament and the outside public, these 
differences and the squabbles must be kept 
secret. When the ministers were to approach 
the legislature or the general public with a 
proposed line of action, they must present 
a united front. They must be a solid phalanx 
and a united team. After attempts at, 
give and take, compromise and conciliation, 
if any of the ministers still remained uncon¬ 
vinced and irreconcilable, he must go out of 
the Cabinet and make room for some one else. J( 
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The members of the Cabinet to-day are 
all colleagues, they occupy a co-ordinate 
position. But a team cannot work without a 
leader and chief. * It is the Prime Minister 
who fills up this gap and leads the cabinet. 
Originally there was no first minister, all 
were equally the servants of the crown. 
Since the days of Walpole however, the office 
of the Prime Minister has slowly evolved. 
In the eyes of law and constitution, this 
office is not recognized yet, but a Royal 
proclamation oj 1906 accepted the title. The 
Prime Minister as such is yet entitled to 
draw no salary. Almost invariably, he accepts 
the sinecure position of the first Lord of the 
Treasury and draws his salary in that 
capacity. He is really the pivot of the whole 
cabinet system of Government. Ho is the 
sun round whom the other luminaries of 
the Cabinet Solar system move. He is the 
accredited leader of the party that holds 
the majority in the House of Commons. The 
King, at his own initiative, invites him to 
form the Government. If he consents to the 
King’s desire, he kisses his hand and becomes 
the Prime Minister. The rest of the business 
of ministry-making is vested in him. He may 
take the ad'ice of his political friends, but 
mostly he consults his own judgment as to 
the choice of his colleagues and the distri¬ 
bution of portfolios among them. Once the 
ministry is set up and the .work begun, the 
duty of the Prime Minister becomes more 
varied and onerous still. He has to remain 
in touch with the activity of all the major 
departments. Before a line of action is 
decided upon by a minister, he must consult 
the Prime Minister, and if the question 
involved is an important one, it shall go next 
to the Cabinet for deliberation and final 
decision. If two ministers quarrel about a 
policy, the matter must he carried to 
the Prime Minister for adjudication, and 
pacification. If he fails, then only the 
consideration will lie with the Cabinet. If 
any of the ministers proves too recalcitrant 
and self-willed, it is for the Prime 
Minister again to check his ardour and 
in case of failure to demand his resignation. 

Now to ensure the homogeneity of the 
cabinet and the authority of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter-factors essential for discharging the 
joint responsibility of the cabinet—it is 
necessary that there should be only two main 
parties in the legislature. The members of 
the cabinet should all come from the 
*ame party and act strictly under the same 
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leader. They should represent the same 
political outlook and be supported uniformly 
by the same majority in the House. Working 
under the same command, representing the 
same political and economic tenets and 
having the same party interests to grind, 
they will endow the' cabinet with solidarity 
and an organic character. In case, however, the 
legislature is divided into small political 
groups, none of them with a majority, the 
formation of the cabinet becomes tedious and 
difficult. Negotiations and bargainings are 
launched upon between group leaders, and 
when at last some kind of compromise is 
arrived at, a cabinet is formed. Consisting 
of different elements, and owing loyalty to 
different groups, this cabinet can never be 
a solid phalanx. Nor can it expect to be 
supported always by these groups in the 
Parliament. Under these circumstances, the 
Government can only be weak and rickety. 
The cabinet becomes shortlived, and changes 
frequent. A continuity of policy is out 
of the question and efficient administration 
almost impossible. 

In England, which is the home of the 
Cabinet Government, the two party system 
is almost normal. The soil here is too 
uncongenial for the growth of the group 
system. Every cabinet, excepting occasional 
coalition ministries, is accordingly a party 
committee commanding certain and definite 
majority in the House of Commons. It is as 
such a strong homogeneous body wielding 
its sway almost throughout the life of the 
Parliament. 

A constitution, according to Edmund 
Burke, is no artificial scheme of Government 
but an exquisite balance of social forces 
which is in itself a natural outcome of its 
history and development. The Cabinet system 
of Government developed by British genius 
may quite fit in with the conditions of 
British public life. It may have given Great 
Britain excellent and equitable laws and 
efficient and stable administration. But that 
is no reason why it should strike root and 
thrive as vigorously in other climes and in 
different environments. In fact, transplanted 
to other countries and set up in strange 
uncongenial surroundings, it has withered 
and faded and become a source of weakness 
rather than of strength to the body politic. 
In the nineteenth century, France and Italy 
got rid of their autocratic shackles and were 
on the look-out for a constitution that would 
meet their new democratic ideals. The v bad 
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long under the iron heels of 
/wism and their society was saturated 
autocratic and absolutist ideas. 
,A )V generations, the people had been nurtured 
in despotic traditions and, however enthusiastic 
they might have been for reform, they were 
not in a position to take naturally and 
easily to democratic institutions. Their states¬ 
men, however, took a fancy to the 
working constitution of England which 

provided for Parliamentary control over the 
executive authority. They were so very 

enamoured of this responsible form of Govern¬ 
ment that they took no notice of the 

different historical backgrounds of these 
countries, but introduced with only slight 
modifications this British-made system of 
government into their own countries. The British 
plant was uprooted from its natural and 

congenial surroundings and placed in environ¬ 
ments not only uncongenial but actually 
smothering. 

Outwardly the Cabinet Government of 
France lias been endowed with all the 
essential features of the English responsible 
government. The constitution provides that 
the ministers shall be collectively responsible 
to the Parliament for the general policy of 
the government and individually for their 
personal acts. The Prime Minister is appointed 
as such by decree of the President of 
the Republic. As in England it is the Prime 
Minister who appoints his colleagues and 
may remove them if he likes. Now although 
all the external features of the English 
Cabinet Government have been imported into 
France, the spirit of the English system is 
wholly lacking in the atmosphere of Paris. 
Political opinions do not flow in France only 
along two clear-cut channels as in England. 

0 Public life has been organized not on 
the English model but has been sub-divided 
into a number of petty groups. No single 
group could ever expect to obtain a majority 
in the Chamber. All Governments have, 
therefore, to be based upon a coalition of 
some of these groups. But this coalition 
cannot but be a loose and temporary union 
which breaks down at the slightest conflict of 
interests and clash of ideals. The Cabinet 
which comes to consist of. members with 
varied ideals and diverse interests, can never 
aspire to the cohesion and solidarity of the 
British Ministry. The authority of the Prime 
Minister over his colleagues can never be 
fully established. In fact, he has to remain 
engaged more in soothing the ruffled feelings 


in the cabinet than in devising measures of 
discipline. Instead of being an organic 
whole, the cabinet becomes in France a loose 
bundle. The cabinet thus is a divided house. 
Nor does it exercise much initiative. In 
truth depending upon the fitful support of 
their followers, the ministers occupy the 
position less of a leader, more of a protege. 
The individual deputies become all powerful 
and influential. They put pressure upon 
the ministers and get things done in their 
own way. This backstairs influence of the 
deputies counts so much in French adminis¬ 
tration to-day, that the existing form of 
government has been ingeniously described 
by a writer as “deputanism”. Initiative, 
authority and driving force which are the 
first and foremost attributes of the executive 
are altogether lacking in the French cabinet 
system. 

Similarly miserable was the administra¬ 
tive situation of Italy during the pre-Fascist 
days. Here also, the principle of ministerial 
responsibility was introduced in environ¬ 
ments altogether uncongenial and unsuitable. 
Public life was chaotic, and unorganized, 
the deputies selfish and corrupt, public 
opinion weak and uninfluential. In these 
circumstances, the ministers could not he 
the accredited leaders of a parliamentary 
majority. They were never sure of 
consistent and ’ unselfish support from any 
of tho members. Cliques were formed and 
dissolved in the chamber. Every ministry 
was expected to purchase their support at 
the highest price. Naturally the executive 
could not make itself as vigorous as it 
should have been. Its strength was sapped, 
its authority undermined. The administration 
itself was collapsing till it was turned down 
altogether by a coup d'etat. Fascist auto¬ 
cracy was the only reply to a mockery of 
responsible government. 

A Strong executive is the first charac¬ 
teristic of good government. It is, in fact, 
the bed-rock upon which the welfare of the 
people is based. Once the general policy 
is laid down by the legislature, it is for the 
executive to apply and . carry it out, 
unhampered and unhindered The swift 
decision, the rapid movement and the bold 
coup-qualities always associated with an 
efficient executive—can never be brought 
out into clear relief if outsiders would poke 
their nose into administrative affairs and 
impede the steps of the executive ministers. 
They must have a free hand in the matter. 
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Even in the direction of the state policy, 
the executive should have the initiative. 
The legislature is only a deliberative body, 
to discuss, debate and criticize a policy 
initiated by the executive. It is not to 
govern and administer the country itself. 
It is only to see that the executive is 
governing it well. 

The executive to be so strong and 
efficient a body must have a clear majority 
in the legislature - a majority that wiil 
consistently support and co-operate with it. 
In England, this co-operation is ensured by 
tiie party system of the country. The 
executive here is, only in name, responsible 
to the Bouse of Commons. Really speaking, 
the Cabinet or rather the Prime Minister 
is responsible only to the electorate. A 
prominent public man approaches the people 
in a general election with a particular 
programme in hand. He is opposed and 
challenged at the bar of the electorate by 
some other eminent publicist with a different 
political badge. Either of the two finds 
favour with the people and is returned to 
the Parliament with a majority to carry 
out his proposed line of action. He now 
forms the government in which he includes 
all the strongest of his lieutenants, and then 
takes up the reins of administration. The 
cabinet that he forms is a body with one 
mind and one policy. It works under his 
control and supervision. His authority here 
is unquestioned. In the House of Commons 
also, his voice commands obedience, so far 
as the majority is concerned. Sure of its 
support, he initiates his policy. It is assailed 
hv the opponents no doubt. But it is 
accepted any way in all its essentials through 
the help and co-operation of his following 
in' the House. If the following proves 
recalcitrant, and his measure gets rejected 
in the House, he does not bow to 
this decision. He does not accept the 
verdict of the House as final. He appeals 
fi> the electorate and very often has 
the satisfaction of having this verdict 
reversed and himself reinstalled in power 
sm d authority. 

The Prime Minister in England is thus 
die keystone of the cabinet arch. He 
‘occupies a position which, so long as it 
Justs, is one of exceptional and peculiar 
authority.” This is the opinion of a states¬ 
man who himself was a cabinet minister 
and was writing from personal experience. 


The President of the United States has been 
characterized as the most powerful chief 
executive officer. The position of the 
British Prime Minister is, however, no less 
imposing and influential Really speaking, 
“the head of the cabinet to-day,” continues 
Lord Morley, “corresponds in many particu¬ 
lars, ^Jike in the source of his power and 
in the scope of his official jurisdiction, with 
the President of the United States,—though 
with the two immensly important and far- 
reaching distinctions, that the? minister holds 
office for no fixed terms and that he always 
sits in the legislature.” A recent writer, 
who was the hostess at 10. Downing Street, 
for long eight years, goes even further and 
attributes more powers still to the Prime 
Minister. He is more powerful, observes Lady 
Oxford, than “any king of any country and 
any president of any republic/' 

It is this authority of the Prime Minister 
which has made the English Cabinet, the 
stable and efficient body that it is. No 
serious rift in the lute is allowed ; all tin* 
ministers have to work in harmony and co-opera¬ 
tion with one another and under the leadership 
and guidance oi the Prime Minister. The 
unity of command, that is so much necessary 
in matters executive, is thus provided and 
the divided counsels which would make 
the administration weak and lax, are not the 
least suffered and tolerated. 

In India, the Reforms of Iff Iff have intro¬ 
duced in some fields of governmental activity 
the principle of ministerial responsibility. The 
transferred subjects are to bo administered 
by the ministers appointed from amongst the 
elected members of the Legislative Council. 
For the running of those departments, they are 
to be responsible to the Legislative Council 
and in case their policy is disapproved and 
their methods censured by the Council they 
must resign and go out of office. The* Joint 
Parliamentary Committee recommended that 
this responsibility was not simply to be in¬ 
dividual and several but also, as in the 
British Constitution, joint and collective. 
This recommendation really implied that the 
ministers should constitute by themselves an 
organic body led and guided by its own chief. 
They were, in truth, to form a cabinet 
and this cabinet was to be responsible 
for the administration of the transferred 
departments. Unfortunately, however, this 
recommendation has been obeyed more in the 
breach than in the observance. It is in 
Madras only that the principle of joint 
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responsibility has been to some extent followed. 
Lord Willingdon, the first Governor of the 
Presidency, under the new regime, initiated 
this tradition and it has been in vogue ever 
since. After a general election, a leading 
member of the Legislative Council is appointed 
by the Governor the Chief Minister and the 
rest of the ministry-making is left to* him. 
It is for him now to select the colleagues 
and form the ministry. Of course, the 
authority of the first minister is yet very 
limited and circumscribed. The Governor 
still overshadows and very often overpowers 
him. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
recommended that in the transferred depart¬ 
ments, the Governor should act only As an 
adviser to the ministers. He should guide 
their policy, criticize their actions and warn 
them against pitfalls and dangers. But if 
after hearing his viewpoint and listening to 
his warning, they persist in their line of 
action, they should be allowed to go on and 
take the responsibility on that score. This 
recommendation of the Joint Committee, 
however, has been given the go-by and to¬ 
day the Governor is no mere friend, philoso¬ 
pher and guide to the ministers. He thinks 
himself responsible as much for the working 
of the reserved half of the Government as for 
the running of the transferred departments. 
Naturally the Governor and the ministers, 
under these circumstances, pull the string 
from" opposite directions. The result is in¬ 
action and very often a deadlock. Instead 
of adding to the efficiency of administration 
and the vigour of government, the present 
system is only making way for inefficiency 
and inanity. 

In Madras, as we have seen, the Governor 
has, to some extent, abjured his statutory 
rights and tided to accommodate himself to the 
opinions of the Joint Committee. He has 
conceded the claim of the first minister to 
select his own colleagues. He has also 
conceded the claims of the ministers to be 
jointly and collectively responsible for the 
working of their different departments and 
thus form a corporate body and not simply a 
bundle of isolated figures. In other provinces, 
however, the Governors have not budged an 
inch from their statutory moorings. All the 
ministers are appointed at the initiative of 
the Governor himself. They are individually 
responsible for their policy and action both 
to the Governor and the Legislative Council. 
No pretension to collective responsibility has 
been allowed to grow. After the first general 


elections during the reformed regime, the 
two ministers of U. P. were individually 
and separately selected by the Governor 
himself. The two ministers, of course, came 
to an understanding with each other, 
in spite of the Governor, and were 
resolved to stand or fall together. And fall 
they did at the same time. But the 
principle of joint responsibility which the 
Governor never accepted, died also with 
their resignation. Their successors were 
appointed individually by the Governor and 
looked upon themselves as only severally 
responsible for their respective portfolios. 
Similar is the experience of Bengal as well. 
The late Sir Surendra Nath Banerji has laid 
down in his reminiscences that after the 
general elections of 1920, he was called by 
Lord Ronaldshay, the Governor, and was 
consulted some way about the selection of 
his Hindu colleague. As regards the 
Mahomedan minister to be appointed nothing 
serious passed between them. And it was 
only from a morning paper, that Sir Surendra 
Nath came to know that Nawab Nawab Ali 
Chowdhury had been appointed a minister. 
Thus the ministers were appointed severally 
and individually by the Governor himself, 
the portfolios were distributed by him as 
well and the ministers remained only in¬ 
dividually accountable for the working of their 
departments. No pretension to cabinet solidarity 
came to be made and no collective partner¬ 
ship under one popular leader was attempted. 

Thus one of the main principles of the 
modern system of responsible government 
that the chief minister should choose his 
own colleagues has been rejected altogether 
in the great majority of the Indian Provinces. 
The ministers are expected, hence, to work 
their respective departments in their own 
way. The cohesive bonds that would tie 
them together and turn them into a single 
group with one policy and one mind are 
simply out of the question. Unity, stead¬ 
fastness, initiative are the qualities associated 
with the British Cabinet. It is because 
of these characteristics that the English 
executive is efficient. But these are the 
attributes in which the Indian executive 
will be altogether lacking if the present 
practice develops into a tradition. Unless, 
in fact, all the ministers are brought together 
under the leadership and control of one and 
unless they constitute a united corporate 
body, they ‘ would not be able to check the 
irresponsible pretensions of the Governor on 
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the one side and the influences and machina¬ 
tions of the private members and cliques on 
the other. 

Now not only the recommendations of 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee have 
been set at naught by the Governors of 
provinces, but some of them have taken steps 
that are simply unconstitutional and quite 
at variance with the tenets of responsible 
government. In the United Provinces, for 
instance, the recent dismissal of the ministers 
on the issue f>f the Simon Commission cuts 
straight through the fundamental principle 
of ministerial responsibility. The ministers 
were against co-operating with the Simon 
Commission. And when the subject came 
up for discussion in the Legislative Council, 
their point of view was supported by an ex¬ 
cellent, majority. In spite of it, however, the 
late Governor of the Province kicked them 
out. 

Disagreeing with the ministers and their 
majority in the legislature, the Governor 
plight have dissolved the council and held a 
fresh election. But what Sir Alexander 
Muddiman was out to do was not to consult 
the feelings and opinions of the electorate 
and act up to them, but to impose the 
bureaucratic standpoint upon the popular 
ministers at any cost. This was certainly 
responsible government with a vengeance. 

But if the Governor could be accused 
of deliberately trampling upon the first 
principle of responsible government, the 
members of the Legislative Council in their 
turn have proved to be inert, inefficient and 


unworthy. Supporting as they did the old 
ministers, they should have censured out the 
new recruits, and forced the hands of the 
Governor. But instead, the new ministers 
are going on merrily and even expecting to 
command a good majority in the Council. 
This shows how hopeless is the party 
organization in the legislature. Groups are 
formed and dissolved, opinions are held and 
discarded at amazingly short intervals. Personal 
loyalty and party allegiance count for 
nothing. This is the atmosphere not 
characteristic of the IT. P. Council alone. In 
the Bengal Legislative Council, the situation is 
no less chaotic. The group of the Swarajists 
has been consistently obstructive on principle. 
Its platform is thus quite intelligible. But. 
the rest of the elected members have proved 
to be time-servers and fortune-hunters. Their 
combinations have been fleeting, their 
opinions transitory and their outlook 
thoroughly selfish. To-day they are in this 
lobby, to-morrow in another. The basis of 
the responsible form of government is party. 
And in order that this system of administra¬ 
tion may not be inconsistent with the 
strength and efficiency of the executive, the 
members of the legislature should be organized 
into two parties alone. They must be 
well-knit and well-led. Their organization 
should be perfect, and their discipline con¬ 
sistently thorough. Weak leadership and 
laxity in the ranks are the bane of any 
organization. If public life in the Indian 
provinces cannot be so organized, woe to the 
responsible form of government in this country. 


The Modernity Of Whitman's Poetry 

By NIRANJAN MOHAN BARDHAN, m. a. 


fTYHE age which roughly dates from the 
| latter half of the last century, is not 
so easy to characterize as the mediaeval 
or the period of the Renaissance. The diffi¬ 
culty, of course, lies in our too close 
proximity to the age, but it cannot be denied 
that th£ complexity of the age too has some¬ 
thing to do with it It is this complexity 
which perplexed Arnold and Clough, aud also 


Tennyson to a certain extent. One cannot 
select a particular aspect of the present out 
of a hundred, and say that this forms the 
essence of modernity. When, therefore, a 
modern poet proposes to portray his age, it 
is natural to ask how far he has succeeded. 
Walt Whitman in one of his opening poems 
in the “Inscriptions” resolved upon thi* 
difficult but noble task, and he succeeded 
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in this to a degree which has rarely been 
attained. He expressed himself thus in that 
particular poem: 

Of life immense in passion, pulse, and power 
Cheerful for freest action formed under laws divine 
The Modern Man I sing. 

This ‘Modern Man’, it may be noted, 
is a complex product of the multifarious 
forces that have been at work in the western 
world since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He possesses qualities which are 
apparently contradictory, but which have 
nevertheless a deep line of concord running 
through them. This ‘Modern Man’ is moved 
by a strong passion for material wealth and 
power, but at the same time has dim fore¬ 
bodings of the life beyond. He is out to 
conquer physical forces, but is at the same 
time keenly, alive to spiritual mysteries. He 
is a worshipper of fleshliness, but lias 
‘immortal longings’ too. He is a votary of 
nationalism, but is not quite certain of its 
efficacy as a panacea for social and political 
evils. It is in giving a complete portrait of 
this Modern Man, in imparting a new value 
to every feature of his character, in dis¬ 
covering a harmony in the midst of his 
complexities, that Walt Whitman is pre¬ 
eminently a poet of the Modern. Others 
have exalted some aspect of the Modern 
Man’s character, and overlooked or decried the 
rest. Whitman accepted all of them and 
found a new meaning even in the worst: 

Let; others ignore what they may 

1 make the poem of evil also, 1 commemorate 
. that part, also 

1 am myself just as much evil as good, and 

my nation 

is—and I say there is in fact no evil, 

(or if there is I say it is just as important to 
you to the land or to me as anything else) 

(Starting from Paumanok) 

Bernard Bhaw has presented the Modern 
Man simply as a rational buoyant creature, 
and can imagine no better future for him 
than a develped Don Juan (Man and Super¬ 
man^ The author of The Blue Bird has 
viewed him chiefly in the light of the doubt¬ 
ful destiny that awaits him after death, but 
has no word for his vigorous mundanity 
on this side of life. But Whitman has his 
lingers upon every feature of the Modern 
Man and combines the seeming inconsisten¬ 
cies of his character into a harmonious whole. 
What he said in the following lines, he fully 
carried out: 


I will make the body of riches 

To earn for the body and the mind whatever 

adheres 

And goes forward and is not dropt by death ; 
I will effuse egotism and slum it underlying 

all. and 

I will be the bard of pors 'ality 
And I will show of male 'd female Ilia either 
is but the equa* if the other 
And sexual organs and acts! do you concents ate in 
Me, for 1 am determined to tell you with 

courageous 

Clear voice to prove you illustrious. 

[Starting from Paurtwnok) 

To begin with, while giving a voice to 
the overflowing material energy of the Modern 
Man, Whitman shows a kinship with the 
visionary and spiritual temperaments of two 
modern geniuses, Keats and Rabindranath. 
In that section of his ‘Leaves of Crass’ which 
is entitled ‘Whispers of Heavenly Death,’ he 
looks past the present life to the life to come 
and voices forth the spiritual instincts, the 
immortal aspirations of the Modern Man just 
as Rabindranath has done in his Mivandevata* 
poems. With a robust optimism characteristic 
of the American temper, ho shows a strength 
of conviction where Maeterlinck is only a 
half-believer, “i do not doubt”, he says in 
one place, “that I am limitless and that the 
universe is limitless.” He exults over his 
conviction of immortality, “Oh living always, 
always dying ! Oh the burials of me past and 
present !” Again, “I swear, I think now that 
everything without exception has an eternal 
soul!... I think there is nothing but 
immortality.” What a contrast is here to 
Maeterlinck’s dread of the unknown expressed 
in ‘The Blue Bird’ ! A similar strength of 
hope is visible in the poetry of Rabindranath 
when lie rises to a glorious realization of his 
immortal destiny which he believes has sent 
him out on a continual journey from birth 
to birth to a union with his Hod. This 
replacing of old doubts and perplexities by 
faith and hope may be said to be a character¬ 
istic of the Modern Man’s spirituality. He 
has found it the only spiritual attitude that 
is compatible with mundane activities. He 
has discovered that unless he can set at rest 
his spiritual doubts and perplexities, he will 
not be able to keep pace with the rapid 
strides with which the world is advancing 
on its march of industrial and scientific 
progress. This modern feeling has been 
admirably expressed in a stanza of the 
‘Bong of Myself 
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And I say to mankind. 

Be not curious about God, 

¥©r I who am curious about each 

of am not curious about God. 

(No array terms can say how much I am 

at peace about God and about death). 

Allied to this modern spirituality of Whit- 
man’s pootry, is its occasional visionary 
quality, which .is attended by the modern 
tendency to symbolism. The exquisite song 
Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” strikes 
one after another the mournful notes of death, 
yeanling, and regret through a series of 
symbolical figures. A few lines from the 
poem would show that Whitman in this 
respect resembles Keats and Rabindranath, 
The two greatest symbolists of the modern 
age. 

From under tliat yellow halfmoon late 

risen and swollen as if with tears, 
hrom those begining notes of 

yearning and love there in the mist 


T.a reminiscence sing. 

Again, 

The yellow half moon enlarged, sagging down, 
dipoping, the face of the 

sea almost touching. 

Whitman’s modernity does not end with 
giving an utterance to the visionary and 
spiritual aspect of the Modern Man’s 
character. He upholds with even greater 
force his mundane energy displayed in 
political and industrial activities. 

What are you doing Young Man V 
Are yon so earnest, so given up to 
* literature, science, art, amours ? 

L hose ostensible realities politics, points *? 

Your ambition or business whatever it may be ? 

I t is well—against such I say not a word. 

I am their poet also-*• 

(Starting from Panmanok) 
He continually asserts the glory of health, 
of full manhood and of ceaseless activity, all 
of which are at the root of the Modern 
Man’s character. All these qualities take 

shape before his eyes in the figures of his 
own country men he American mechanic, 

the carpenter, the mason, the shoemaker 
and ‘so on. (“1 hear America singing”). In 
fact, Whitman is an apostle of that almost 
elemental rage within the soul which 

drives on the Modern Man tp a course of 
ceaseless activity and enables him to ‘snatch 
JJ jarful joy’ from his struggle for existence. 

• his continual struggle Whitman presents 
not in its cruel light like the theorist of the 
survival of the fittest, but in the mellow 
radiance of charity and comradeship. 


Shoulder your duds, dear bob. and I will 
. mine, 

And let us liasten forth, 

Wonderful cities and free nations we shall 

fetch as we go 

If you tire, give me both burdens, and rest the 
chuff of your hand on nay hip. 
And in due time you shall repay the same 
„ * . service to me, 

ror after we start wo never lie by again 

(Song of Myself) 

I don’t remember any poet past or 
present who has presented the ceaseless 
struggles of the Modern Man in a manner 
which is at once so true to life and so full 
of charm and beauty. The whole gospel of 
the Modern Man’s nnindanity is contained 
in the following lines taken from the same 
poem : 

And there is no trade or employment but; 

the young man following it may 
. . , . . become a hero. 

And there is no object so soft but it 

makes a hub for the wheeled universe, 
And 1 say to any man or woman, 

Let your soul stand 

Cool and composed before a million universes. 
One great quality which the Modern 
Man has learnt to value most, has been 
upheld by Whitman above all others. It is 
the quality of personality, which enables the 
Modern Man to rise above all circumstances, 
and by exercising his manhood never to 
allow defeat and insult, to go uuretorted. 
(It is no longer the old Christian ideal of 
offering a second cheek). This modem virtue 
which often verges on egotism and self- 
assertion has been highly extolled in a stanza 
of the Song of Myself'. 

I am the teacher of athlete.. 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than 

my own proves the width of my otvn, 
lie most honours my style who learns 

under it to destroy the teacher. 

He wants you to be wicked rather than 
virtuous out of ‘conformity or fear,’ and to 
rise ‘in your own right' rather than through 
‘derived power.’ He regarded this as the 
only befitting modern attitude, and it is in 
this sense that Whitman may rightly be said 
to have supplied ‘body and red blood’ to the 
spirituality of the Emersonian message. The 
Song of the’ Open Road is full of courage, 
sanity, comradeship, and the open air. Tt 
suggests in bold panorama those outstanding 
generous types of active man and womanhood 
that Whitman valued so much in the Modern 
Man’s character. The Modern Man’s idea 
of citizenship is expressed in a stanza of 
the Song of the Broad Axe. 
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Where the city of the faithfullest of friends 

stands 

Where the city of the cleanliest of the sexes 

stands 

Where the city of the healthiest of fathers 
mi , . , stands, 

There the great city stands. 

In By the Road Side, he gives in a few 
words a picture of the Modern’s ideal of 
manhood : 

Fair, able, beautiful, content, and loving 
Complete in body and dilate in spirit 

Bo thou my God. 


The supremacy over every circumstance 
of the spirit of the Modern Man, his incredi¬ 
ble potentialities and eligibilities—these are 
Whitman’s high themes, as they were, to 
the end the subject of his wonder and amaze. 
These, as already suggested, he expressed in 
terms of his own land. Celebrating himself, 
a representative person, he was in the same 
sense celebrating 19th century America, the 
America of Lincoln arid Green. And it is 
this 19th century America which gave birth 
to the Modern Man. 

Another significant note of modernity in 
Whitman’s poetry is his utterance of the 
Modern Man’s political ideas. While 
voicing forth the national spirit of the 
Modern Aran, he has also expressed his 
belief that, nationalism is not the highest goal, 
that there is something better beyond, which 
is internationalism. It is in the latter case 


that Whitman proved himself wonderfully 
modern, because it is only very recently, in 
this first quarter of the twentieth century that 
a suspicion has arisen in the mind of the 
Modern Man about the efficacy of nationalism 
as a cure for social and political evils. 
Whitman may, in this respect, be.rightly said 
to be a prophet of Modernity. In ‘Tears 
of the Modern,’ ho voices forth the Modern 
Man’s longings for international brotherhood 
and peace. 

I sec tremendous entrances and exits, new 
combinations, the solidity of races, 

I see that force advancing with irresistible 
powers in the world’s stage. 

(Have the old forces, the old wars, played their 
part ? * 

Are the acts suitable to them closed ?) 

Thus, while poets like Arnold and 
Clough are perplexed at the complexities of 
modern life and disheartened, Whitman finds 
harmony in them and is reassured. Where 
they see only a weary tangle between 
materialism and spirituality, science and 
religion, and so on, Whitman discovers a 
complex but systematic development. To 
quote his own language, “The diverse shall 
be no less diverse, but they shall flow and 
unite—they unite now.” Whitman is thus 
a poet of the Modern in the truest sense of 
the term and will remain so for a long time 
to come. 


Tragic end of a Mogul Celebrity 

By RAM SINGH SAKSENA 


“He hath not lived that lives not after death" 
MONO the many great luminaries of 
Akbar’s court who have left a shining 
memory for all time in the annals of 
Indian History, was one bright gem—named 
Shaikh Abul Fazl. 

Born on January 14, 1551, Abul Fazl 
was the second sou of Shaikh Mubarak, 
the learned Sufi theologian, who first 
induced Akbar to play the role of a 
prophet along with that of the mighty poten¬ 
tate. Faizi—‘the prince of 'poets’ and the 
elder brother of Abul Fazl—was chiefly 


given to literary pursuits and did not care 
for ambitious career in the state. Abul 
Fazl, on the other hand,' already considered 
a prodigy in learning and having a 
precocious mental development, combined, 
according to Vincent A. Smith, extraordi¬ 
nary ability and capacity for work with 
the servility of. an ambitious courtier, in 
this resembling Francis Bacon. 

In 1574 having caught the royal fancy 
by‘ his commentary on Koran he entered 
the Mogul court and, went on ascending the 
official ladder till he attained the lofty and 
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lucrative dignity of a commander of 4,000. 
Ho occupied the position of the Secretary 
of State which in fact rivalled the power 
accorded to a Vizier of the Realm. 

Apart from this social prominence and 
courtly dignity which he made his way to 
easily and with good care, he wielded an 
inner influence .over Akbar by virtue of the 
proximity of ideas between him and his 
master. He was a true son of his father 
as regards his preaching of universal tolera¬ 
tion and spiritual headship of the state with 
which he donned the emperor. Din-iHahi — 
the electic religion propounded by Akbar, 
was partly the outgrowth of his mind and 
was matured into a concrete shape with 
his consultation. He was one of the few 
intimates in whose company the wearied 
soul of the emperor drew real solace. He 
was aptly termed by the Jesuit missionaries 
at court as "the King's Jonathon .’ 

The literary excellence of Abul Fail’s 
writing is made manifest in his Akbar-nama 
and Ain-i-Akbari, both monuments raised to 
the glory of his sovereign. 

Ain-i-Akbari is a digest of masses of 
administrative, cultural, geographical and 
economic facts showing the author’s capacity 
for historical research and statistical work. 
But owing to the florid pomposity of style 
and diction, simple facts are wreathed in a 
cloud of rhetoric which tire the reader out 
with impatience. Moreover, his accounts 
of the time and surroundings and his 
admiration for his idol, the Emperor Akbar, 
generally smack of insincerity and flattery 
fatal to a historical treatise, and are for the 
most part one-sided panegyrics.’ 

In this detail he suffered from the usual 
drawbacks of Eastern biographers and 
historians and is to be handled with the 
rest. What distinguished him was his 
amazing grasp of material and its rendering 
in choice Persian adorned with felicitous 
phrases. He was the next man* of letters 
worthy of note since Amir Khusroe in the 
Mohammadan times. 

Being at the zenith of his career and a 
confidant of the emperor, Abul Fazl 
aroused jealousy and hatred in the heart 
of Prince Salim—the heir-apparent who had 
caused much bitterness to Akbar in his 
closing years through his unfilial and 
rebellious conduct. Salim had already grown 

* For further details, see Akbar by V. A. Smith. 
PP. 304-306. 
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impatient of Akbar’s long reign of forty years 
and sought by the help of his evil counsellors 
to set himself up as an independent chief. 
Akbar, out of his paternal levity, did not 
take any serious steps against his unruly 
son except frequent reproaches and admoni¬ 
tion conveyed through envoys. But all 
threats and counsel fell flat on Salim* who 
struck coins in his own name at Allahabad 
and usurped the title of the ‘King’. 

Abul Fazl was engaged at this time in im¬ 
perial interests in the Deccan, and Akbar sent 
for him to derive some help and advice from 
his faithful counsellor in this predicament. 
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Tomb of Abul Fazl, Antri, Gwalior State 

Photo by Archaeological Dept., Gwalior State 


Salim knew fall well of Abul Fazi’s un¬ 
sympathetic and stern disposition towards 
him and feared the conjunction of Abul Fazl 
with his royal father, lest the former by just 
advice might harden the heart of the latter 
and turn him to resort to imperial force 
with which Salim could ill-reckon, or might 
cause him to be disinherited, thus nonpluss¬ 
ing his succession to the throne of the 
Moguls. 

So in order to avoid this supposed ruinous 
happening, Salim thought upon a cruel 
device and attempted, by means fair or foul, 
to prevent Abul Fazl’s ever reaching Agra 
and administering any ministrations to the 
Emperor. 

Unmindful of Akbar’s wrath or grief, 
Salim secretly asked Bir Singh Deo, a Oahwar 
Rajput the predatory chief of Bundelkhand 
in Central India who was a rebel at the time, 
to waylay and murder Abul Fazl journeying 
towards the capital from the Deccan. 
Bir Singh Deo closed with the offer and lay 
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in ambush with his mail-clad force waiting 
for the unhappy man’s arrival in the dense 
forest and the hilly tract of his retreat. Abul 
Fazl meanwhile proceeding post-haste disregarded 
every caution .and rejected many a word 
of advice given by his devoted adherents 
and marched on with a thin escort braving 
every danger. 

A mendicant on the way unequivocally 
warned him to change his route or to add 
to his numbers for a large band of armed 
men were to pounce upon him the next d y. 
Rut fatality dogged the footsteps of the 
doomed man and no note of warning availed 
with his rash demeanour. Shortly after he 
was attacked by the Bundela advance-guard 
which was repulsed by his party, but this 
only precipitated his encounter with a larger 
force. It was a matter of odds and Abul 
Fazl’s retinue, with however groat a valour 
and combating skill, could not get the better 
of an enemy far outstripping it in numbers. 
The Shaikh fought like a lion, but was trans¬ 
fixed with a Rajput lance and lay helpless 
before a marauder’s band. Bir Singh after 
showing him some mock-humility ordered 
him to be decapitated, and sent his head to 
Salim at Allahabad where it met with ail 
ignominous insult. His lifeless trunk, however, 
was casually and unostentatiously interred in 
a modest unassuming grave atAntri* (now 
an out-of-the-way village) lying in the Gwalior 
State. 


The report of this dastardly murder reached 
the emperor’s ears in good time and the 
grief of Akbar at his friend’s sad end knew 
no bounds. He simply writhed in agony for 
days together and raved like a maniac saying 
that if Salim wanted the throne he should 
have killed him and spared his dear friend 
This heinous and diabolical act ended 
the exemplary career of this great man in 
A. C. 1602 and a brilliant court light was 
extinguished suddenly. 

Despite the overwhelming grief with 
which the emperor was caught at so sudden 


T . An * n is a railway station on the Bombay- 
Delhi mam line of the G. I. P. Railway and lies 20 
miles south of Gwalior by metalled road. 


and tragic an end of his able friend and 
minister—the brightest jewel of his Navaratna 
Durbar—it is still a matter for conjecture, and 
on which no investigator has hitherto thrown 
any light, as to why this great emperor did 
not raise a suitable monument to Abul Fazl’s 
memory especially when so many structures* 
were raised to mark even the most trival 
episodes by him. In fact, Akbar committed a 
great error, conscious or otherwise, in not 
leaving a mark to the memory of his trusted 
and devoted friends such as Raja Kirbal, 
Raja Todarmal, Raja Bhagwan Das or the 
great Abul Fazl—all of whom havo proved 
no less faithful in sacrificing themselves at 
the feet of the living idol. 

Abul Fazl’s aged bones lay interred till 
recently under a shapeless heap of mud and 
rubble not a stone telling that he lay there , 
except the local tradition which called it 
the tomb of Shaikh Famlla ,, to guide the 
department of Archaeology Gwalior Govern¬ 
ment to undertake its conservation. 

The illustration reproduced shows a 
lonely and simple sepulchre, which is but a 
poor monument to the memory of so illustri¬ 
ous a personage. But however small and 
insignificant the tomb it will not fail to 
commemorate the talented royal victim and 
will continue to harp the pathos of the 
following verse of Malchfi t on the ears 
of the visitors : — 

Aim! where we . the poor, do lie 
No nightingale for rone does cry 
No lamp illumines our gloomy night 
No mom attracts the flickering light . § 

Yerily in these lines lies the consolation 
of a wrecked life ! 


Hiran Minar, the throne pillar, nay the very 
building of Fatehpur Sikri (near Agra) rightly 
called “the freak of an irresponsible autocrat. 
Smith. Akbar, p.444. 

t Said to be thejnom-de-plume of Zeb-un-nisa, 
the daughter of Aurangzeb and a great po tess of 
her day. 

§ The couplet purports to the effect that no 
wonderer haunts the poor tomb or care'* to offer 
a wreath on or burn a light beside the tomb. And 
the absence of a wreath or light screens the tomb 
even from the wail of the nightingale or the buzzing 
of the moths. 



Realism And Hnmotir in Musk* 


T HE bare mention of cats being repre¬ 
sented in -musical sounds is at once 
interesting and amusing, but the cele¬ 
brated Scarlatti once wrote a “Cats Fugue” 
the subject of which had been produced by 
;t cat walking lilong the keys of an harpsi¬ 
chord. This is a proceeding of which cats 
are somewhat fond, and again finding its 
reflection in a jazz pianoforte piece of 
modern times entitled “Kitten on the Keys” 
proves that this subject is not confined in 
its scope. 

Stravinsky also found a measure of inspira¬ 
tion (? in the pathetic ‘meow’ of this 
animal, but even he has failed to evolve a 
single bar of music expressive of our friend 
the dog, unlike Chopin, of whom it is said, 
one of his best known valses was suggested 
by the gyrations of a puppy in pursuit of 
its tail, and Rossini, whom we are told, once 
wrote a piece in memory of a dead profile ! 

Camille Saint-Saens composed for the 
orchestra a “Danse Macabre” in which ho 
attempts to portray a skeleton dancing on 
a. tombstone. Xylophones are used to indi¬ 
cate the rattle of bones against the marble 
slab covering the grave. The skeleton 
can only stay out until daybreak, so as soon 
as the cock crows hack he goes into his 
tomb with the stone clapped down over him 
instantly, all of which is illustrated most 
graphically by various instruments in the 
orchestra.. 

The theme of horses in motion seems to 
have appealed to a large number of compo¬ 
sers. A splendid instance of this lies in that 
portion of Wagner’s Walkure known as the 
Hide of the Valkyries.’ In his treatment of 
this composition Wagner has reproduced 
with marvellous fidelity the neighing of 
horses, rounds of galloping hoof-beats and 
the. impetuous progress of a company of 
eiders. 

Next, we have Tschaikowsky who set 
himself the task of writing a composition 
lor the pianoforte with the ‘troika’ as its 
motif. Tho ‘troika’ is a Russian vehicle to 
n hich three horses aro harnessed in a single 
The middle horse in the shafts, trots, 
but the other two, hitched to either side, 
gallop. The remarkable rhythm created in 


this way is most successfully reproduced, 
albeit the composition is not an easy one to 
perform on the pianoforte. 

The labouring of a ship in heavy seas 
provided a theme for the notable Russian 
composer Rimsky-Korsakoff in his Seheharzade 
Suite. The orchestra accompanies Sinbad 
the Sailor on one of his perilous voyages 
and he howling of the tempest as indicated 
by the wood-wind is tremendous. When at 
length the doomed vessel is sent to destruc¬ 
tion amidst a crashing of drums and cymbals, 
every musician, from first violin to the 
triangle player, are bathed in perspiration, 
whilst the conductor shares the fate of tho 
ship....he is an utter wreck ! 

It is not often the orchestra is called 
upon to produce laughter but this is tho 
ease in the third act of Gounods Faust. 
Mephistopheles proffers Marguerite ail ironical 
serenade interspersed with laughter, which 
is echoed by the orchestra, in true Mephis- 
tophelian fashion. 

An amusing instance of musical illustra¬ 
tion occurs in the first act of Puccini’s opera 
‘La Boheme’, where three of the characters 
grope their way downstairs from a garret 
studio. They stumble and swear in the 
darkness hut eventually reach the street 
unhurt. The hazardous descent of each 
flight is cleverly suggested by the orchestra, 
one last profound note signalizing their safe 
arrival. 

Flickering tongues of flame inspired 
Wagner to write the Feuer-Zauber music 
of the Walkure, and whilst this is less 
evident in the pianoforte arrangement, 
judicious orchestration has enabled 'Wagner 
to give a very realistic version of his subject. 

These are but a few of the instances 
where composers have contrived to make 
the orchestra laugh, weep, neigh, gallop and 
even imitate cats and dogs, but it remained 
for Mendelssohn to make bis orchestra bray 
like an as*. This he does in the incidental 
music to ‘A Midsummer* Nights Dream’. The 
phrase typifies Bully Bottom whose head 
was changed by the sportive Puck into that 
of an ass. 

Practically without exception these 
musical impressions are all very cleverly 
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written, and there is no bona fide reason The art of music possesses a living* soul 
why material, dramatic and otherwise, should that can readily adapt itself to any anti 
not be interpreted musically. every changing* condition. 


The Problem of Cattle Diseases in India 


By Lieut. S. DUTT, B. Be,, m. it. c. v. s., 


I N this paper, it is not my purpose to 
emphasize the importance of the cow in our 
national life. That the cattle represent the 
working capital of the agriculturist or that 
they are indispensable for motive-power or for 
milk-production needs no repetition. It is 
necessary, however, to bear in mind the 
above facts to be able to realize how very 
dangerously the diseases of cattle can 
undermine the whole fabric of agriculture, 
the fundamental industry in India. 

As there is so little elementary knowledge 
in the country and much confused thinking 
even in the quarters that ought to have 
known better, I make no apology for 
quoting the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr. Ormsby Gore. He told 
the Imperial Agricultural Research Conference 
in London: *1 use the word ‘Veterinary’ 

in what I regard as its only proper sense, 
that is, as including animal husbandry, animal 
nutrition and animal genetics and not merely 
the pathology of domestic animals.” My 
contention is that these branches are not 
separate problems and to produce the fullest 
measure of benefit they should be adminis¬ 
tered by one single live-stock or Veterinary 
Department, The Veterinary sendee cannot 
prove its proper utility and gain public 
esteem, if it has to be content only with 
the negative aspect, of prevention or tackling 
of diseases. That these aspects are so closely 
knit together and are interdependent will 
be evident from the fact that a well-balanced 
diet determines the degree of physical 
development and general well-being of 
animals and as such, is a peventive of 
diseases. Dr. Grew of the Institute of Animal 
Genetics at Edinburgh has shown that by 
breeding from stock that is known to have 
a high degree of resistance to an epizootic, 
it is possible to raise a stock almost free 
from the dangers of cattle epidemics. 


I am fully convinced that the stamping out 
or prevention of cattle diseases is the very 
first step to any successful scheme 
of cattle improvement. If the losses due to 
epidemics are not reduced or stopped, the 
Vicious circle’ from which India lias been 
suffering badly, will not be broken. Unless 
that is clearly understood, endeavours by 
methods of selective breeding and scientific 
feeding is, in my opinion, useless. 

The State Veterinary Department concerns 
itself only with combating outbreak of 
contagious diseases, which endanger the lives 
of a large number of cattle at the same time. 
Conditions in India have not allowed the 
State to take interest in the minor ailments 
or those affecting the individual. The Indian 
Veterinary Service has not been in existence 
for more than thirty years. It has already 
set up a rudimentary machinery for combat¬ 
ing these plagues of cattle. The work 
that awaits to be done is enormously largo 
and the available resources are, in the same 
measure, meagre. The fact .that India is so 
vast and is a continent with scarcely any 
natural boundary between its provinces, 
makes the problem more complicated. It is 
not easy to estimate the exact loss that the 
agriculturist has to suffer every year due to 
these scourges. The figures supplied by the 
Civil Veterinary Departments must fall short 
of the actual casualty. Suffice it to say that 
animal losses are appallingly great. 

Unless the feeling of uncertainty of cattle 
life from the agriculturist’s mind is removed 
and animal life is made more vigorous ami 
secure, the improvement of live-stock 
cannot attract private enterprise,, capital or 
intellect. The apathy against cattle raising 
lias been very largely caused by economic* 
factors. There is no justification for us to 
maintain a C. 3 population of cattle at the 
expense of A. 1 population; The cost of 
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keeping cattle, whether of the A. 1 or C. 3 
urade, is about the same but their productivity 
and usefulness are very substantially different. 
We are overstocked with quantity at the 
expense of quality and hence the prolific 
diseases. 

The essentials of success in any campaign 
against cattle-pests are four in number. 

First, knowledge of the science of dis¬ 
cuses, causes, methods of cure, prevention, 
local and foreign experience. Our problem 
is not the lack or insufficiency of our 
knowledge of these diseases. It is no mean 
achievement for the Veterinary profession 
in the British Isles to have cleared the 
country of sheep-pox, glanders, cattle-plague 
pleuropneumonia and rabies in the present 
state of our knowledge, which is, by no means, 
complete. The Veterinary profession has 
held its own with its confreres of the 
medical side and to-day the Royal Society 
of Medicine and the British Medical Asso¬ 
ciation welcome veterinarians on terms of 
cordiality and fellowship. The fighters against 
disease have combined in public spirit and civic 
responsibility. The record of veterinarians 
in India has not been insignificant. 
Martyrs like Shilston and Gaiger and scienti¬ 
fic workers like Evans, who did the pioneer 
work on Trypanasomes, stand to the credit 
of India. 

Secondly, men of the requisite type have 
to be trained to gain public confidence and 
professional skill. That brings in the ques¬ 
tion of Veterinary Colleges and suitable curri¬ 
cula. The colleges are already there. It is 
only necessary to reorganize them in the 
light of the present day requirements and 
difficulties. 1 cannot lay too great emphasis 
<>u recruiting the very best men for the 
Veterinary profession. 

Thirdly, nothing can be done without 
funds. In this connection, the credit of 
pioneer work must fall on the State. There 
lire a few private organizations that have 
the same object in view but though their 
objects and sentiments are to be admired, their 
methods are not modem or efficient. Unless 
the veterinary work inspires more confidence 
and is raised in public esteem, voluntary 
contribution for such work cannot be hoped 
tor. The example of the late Mr. Wadia in 
leaving a large sum of money- for animal 
hospital at Bombay, of Mr. Henry Phipps 
of Chicago, who donated £30,000 for agricul¬ 
tural research at Pusa should be held up 
before the public as an object-lesson. 


Fourthly, no success is possible without 
public co-operation. Co-operation is only 
possible with people who have the same anglo 
of vision and the same line of thought. There 
is every grade of progress and decline in India. 

To make co-operation possible, these different 
grades of people have to be levelled by 
education. Propaganda is very necessary. 

A positive propaganda to awaken a desire in 
the community for better things, cleaner milk, 
more efficient bullocks and a campaign of 
“drink more milk” will bring far better 
results than a negative propaganda like “do 
not kill cows.” The experience of the 
publicity campaigns of the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee is an example in point. 

It passes my comprehension how a popu¬ 
lation that is so fastidious about its food, 
does not insist on clean milk production 
and incidentally on a systematic veterinary 
inspection of dairy cows, premises and 
utensils. T confess, I am unable to under¬ 
stand the workings in the mind of people 
who resist the slaughter of cattle for food 
purposes bv certain communities and yet 
do not lift their f smallest finger against 
the indiscriminate slaughter that is brought 
about by preventible epidemics on a very 
much larger scale. 

We are all await.* that diseases can 
be carried by animals to mail as well as 
by human beings to animals. The veterinary 
expert that eliminates and destroys 
the sources of infection of anthrax 
and rabies is no less important m public 
service than the medical officer that 
combats the problem of cholera or small¬ 
pox. That the cow’s milk is an excellent 
food for the human baby is undeniable. 
Bacteria or organisms of a devastating 
disease like tuberculosis are capable of 
being conveyed with contaminated milk t< 
man, particularly to children. To what 
extent this source of infection has played 
its part in the tragedies of life, in the cease¬ 
less sufferings of helpless children with 
twisted or deformed limbs, is not for me to 
say. I am here only to tell you how very 
closely bound up with animal health or other¬ 
wise is our own life, how the lack of proper 
veterinary health departments for meat and 
milk inspection for urban supplies has been 
a potent source of danger to human life. 

So far 1 have only touched the general 
aspect of the problem. I have made many 
a digression to make the subject interesting. 
Now I shall name some of the commonest 
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scourges in India that take the heaviest 
toll: rinderpest, haemorrhagic septicaemia, 

foot and mouth diseases, tuberculosis and 
parasitic infestations. As rinderpest is the 
most dreadful of all, let us consider this as 
an example. There is no lack of scientific 
Knowledge about this disease, thanks to the 
Imperial Institute of Teterinary Research at 
Muktesar in Naini Tal. The experience of 
Egypt and South Africa are there to help 
us. Nearer at home, the Mysore State has 
already shown us how much can he done 
by hastily improvised and trained staff. The 
rapid strides of the Teterinary Department 
in the Punjab should be an object-lesson 
and incentive to individual and corporate 
effort in other parts of India. Methods of 
inoculation should be popularized to win 
over the sentimental objections to use cow’s 
blood. Inoculations should ho done on a 
voluntary basis. Initially it must be allowed 
free otherwise the cost will ho a deterrent 
to extensive use. In the process of time, 
public opinion is bound to gather round 
the serum simultaneous' method and it will 
be time then to insist on compulsory immu¬ 
nization. This will need a lot of tact, 
judgment and initiative. India has some 
great advantages for combating rinderpest. 
Suitable cattle for the production of materials 
for inoculations are available in the hill- 
bulls of Naini Tal and the sera can be 
produced very cheap. The Institute at 
Muktesar has made a profit of over five lacs 
recently after having met all the expenses 
of production. Achievements have been 
great no doubt, but the possibilities are 
greater. We have it on the authority of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture that in 
no sphere has scientific research conferred 
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greater benefits on agriculture than by tin- 
means of controlling live-stock disease ami 
it may be added that India has no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the contribution 
which its scientific workers have rondo b. 
world knowledge during the last thirty years. 

The recently brought-out “Goat Virus'' 
method does offer a very strong hope that 
in the cOUj'se of a few years, at any rate, 
it may substantially increase our powers nj 
control of rinderpest Experience now h 
very insufficient and a definite assertion i> 
not justifiable. 

I suggest that a more expanded and better 
organized live-stock department will mean n 
substantial increase in the wealth of tin 
cultivator as also a corresponding increas- 
of the resources of the State will be achieved. 
It is a matter of paramount importance that 
the cattle wealth be first protected from th> 
menace of these virulent: scourges befor* 
any real progress in the improvement m 
rural India or agriculture for that matter, 
can be effected. 

The Rt. 1 loir bio L S. Aniety, tie 

Secretary of State for Colonies in London, 
said not long ago, “There is no science 
which has a greater importance for tin 
Outer Empire to-day or indeed in a large 

measure for the old country itself, than 

your science of animal health—Veterinary 
Science and there is no wider field for its 
activity than is offered by the many diverse 
problems of the British Empire." That 

statement, coming as it does from a res¬ 
ponsible minister, is full of significance and 
substantiates my contention that live-stock 
work is far more important and is capable 
of far greater development than any other 
branch of agriculture 4 . 




Kerne Impressions of Educational System in the ll.S.S.B. 


By M. LAKSHM1, M. A,L T. 


T HE news reporters have tried their best 
to spread stories about the poverty 
and misery of the population of Russia 
under the Soviet regime. The dirt and filth of 
the trains, the complaints and grievances of 
the dispossessed nobility are all exaggerated 
beyond the possibility of belief and without 
any consideration for bnman intelligence. 
Yet in no part of the world has education 


made so much progress, been so much thought 
of as a constructive force ; it is no exaggeration 
at all to point out that under the Soviet 
system, children and mothers are better, men 
and women are treated, fairly and their work 
judged by the same standards. 

People invariably tell you, that if you 
go to Russia you see what the Russians 
want you to see. The writer’s experiences 
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w ,.iv different. In England the foreigner is. 
.hown the best the country has evolved, 
its experimental schools maintained by 
voluntary effort, and enthusiastic experts, 
,, cr public schools and universities where 
tradition still lingers among t,h(? dreaming 
spires and easts a halo of romance and 
medievalism ; but the slummy corners of 
the great city itself, the great unhappiness 
in areas like Bow, Bethnal Green, Deptford 
,vtc. are deliberately screened away from the 
vision of the foreigner for obvious reasons. 
If comparison is any good, it may be safely 
asserted that in Russia any visitor, as 
long as he is not a spy, could observe what 
lie wants, what the Russians are doing, the 
practicality of their ideals, and the actual 
results achieved. 

In dealing with Russian education we 
have to bear in mind two important things. 
U) The effects of the war. Revolution and 
counter-revolution. Russia suffered like 
any other ally during the War, before efforts 
v'ould be made to efface these effects. The Revolu- 
; ion broke out; the Czarist regime had to give 
way to the workers’ Government ; the young 
Union of Republics was straightaway con¬ 
fronted with the Counter-revolution; the White 
Army under Wrangel and ail the - miseries of 
a nation pitched against itself and committed 
to opinions utterly contrary to each other. 
Yet it is amazing to note that oven Wrangel 
in his “Memoirs” could not but view the 
Revolution as a natural historical sequence, 
the inevitable result of the course of 

‘vents. 

(2) The second deplorable thing is the 
great lack of popular education before the 
Revolution and the general cultural backward¬ 
ness of the country. According to the 

census of 1921 the percentage of literacy 
was 47 in towns, in the rural areas only 278 
nut of 1000 could read. This was the heritage 
of the Czarist regime. The Soviet Government 
confronted with a situation like this, which 
is abnormally difficult, is doing all it could 
to live down this terrible heritage and evolve? 
at the quickest possible time something, which 
would make Russia and the Russians 

propagandists of a new regime. The 

Educational authorities are fanatically 
enthusiastic about the solution of problems ; 
the government is the real driving force and 
die greatest propagandist of education. The 
inestion is viewed not as a part of the party 
programme not even as an effort to secure 
.-ovemment prestige, but as a real problem 


affecting and concerning the whole nation and 
demanding immediate solution. 

The problem in Russia is not only a 
problem of building schools ; indeed, there 
are miles and miles of Russia without any 
kind of school, not even an elementary 
school of the poorest type. It includes the 
equipment of schools, writing of text-books 
training of teachers, education of the 
’minorities” within the Republic. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the difficulty of 
finding an alphabet for the ‘minorities’ that 
have only a spoken and not a written language. 
The ideals of the Government with regard 
to this, the? earnestness, enthusiasm and 
activities of the authorities concerned in the 
building up of these things round a central 
idea of co-operation and labour, are facts 
which go up to the construction of a national 
education on an International ideal. 

In the Soviet Republic, education aims 
at the solution of three problems ; the develop¬ 
ment of national culture, the development of 
public economy in the interest of the people, 
and the general, social and political develop¬ 
ment of its people. Hence the object of 
education is laid down on the following 
lines :—to train the children of Russia as 
useful members and efficient citizens 
with an understanding of their place in 
nature, society and State; to train them to be 
courageous to ideals of collectivism and 
understand the affairs of the world and judge 
their own position, and make their contribu¬ 
tion to the future. This in fact is a bare 
summary of a scheme, the best laid out and 
expressly carried out in practice by any 
country in the world. 

The material of instruction is not a band 
of dull conceited deficient children but a 
race of intelligent, courteous, and responsible 
youngsters who understand and are alive to 
the needs of the country as much as the 
authorities themselves and react to surroundings 
accordingly. The Primary and Secondary 
schools are called Unified Labour Schools 
and cater for children between 8—14 ; the 
title itself denotes the fundamental principle 
round which everything depends—Labour. 

It would perhaps amuse people accus¬ 
tomed to ministers of Education who know 
no more about educational problems than the 
priests of the vital needs of social life, that in 
the Soviet Republic, the syllabus is drawn 
up by a body of experts, used and tried in 
the experimental schools before it is issued 
for universal use. And when the new 
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methods are issued for universal use, they 
are not accepted blindly but are expected 
to be adapted to suit the bias of the school, 
industrial or agricultural. 

The prime object is general cultural 
development of children and their work. 
The programme of studies, therefore, is 

based on the surrounding life of the locality. 
The study of any subject is essentially 
practical and based on actual observation. 
The method followed in the teaching of any 
subject is the “Complex System” in which 
definite attempts are made to co-ordinate 
the various subjects taught in schools. 

The school subjects are usually grouped 
round a central idea which forms the connect¬ 
ing link between life, locality and subject 
taught. Thus the school is brought into 
direct contact with outside influences, 

with everything that is of interest in life. 
Individual work, competitions by means of 
rewards and punishments and marks are 
discountenanced ; wherever I had reasons 
to ask,whether children were punished, the 
invariable answer from the teachers was 
“For what ?” If anything anti-social happens, 
the children are the best judges, and they 
mete out justice according to their light. 
Group work is always encouraged and 
insisted upon, because to have collective 
life in perfect harmony with nature, children 
must be taught by giving them opportunities 
to share the fruits of labour by sharing the 
toils as well. The ultimate result is expected 
to be the natural obliteration of artificial 
class-distinctions and development of social and 
political camaraderie. Every child is taught 
from its infancy, in the factory circle that 
collective life means collective responsibility 
as well. Consequently the child’s responsi¬ 
bility towards the State and Society begins 
as soon as it realizes itself. 

Children under fifteen belong to Pioneer 
Organizations, who besides working for the 
dub and school carry out an intelligent 
programme of public work for the liquidation 
of illiteracy and mortality. At the time of 
the October revolution, the percentage of 
literacy was only sixteen. To-day the percentage 
has amounted to fifty-four and this astounding 
progress is due to the co-operation of the 


* children and students of the Soviet Republic 
In all the schools whether primary, secon¬ 
dary or party, the social aim of knowledge i> 
emphasized; knowledge is not and should imr 
be used for selfish aggrandizement but for 
collective use. Twice a year during tin- 
holidays 120,000 free railway tickets my 
issued to students and teachers with which 
they can travel anywhere in Russia. During 
the summer months, these Pioneer workers 
go to the villages with two objects in view; 
to spread the idea of education, and to teach 
the villagers conditions of a healthy life. 
Usually reading-rooms are opened where the 
children read to the villagers, teach them to 
take an interest in the affairs of Russia and 
the world. The opening up of children’s 
homes and play-grounds is another signi¬ 
ficant feature of holiday programme. 

Russia fully believes that a nation does 
not live on its past but on its children, and 
the motto in many of the children’s homes 
I visited bears this message u We are a million 
young, strong and daring; we will lead you." 
This growing hand of hopefuls is brought up 
in a philosophy of life which expounds and 
believes only in daring and doing things. 
The new Russia does not believe in spiritual 
influences or supernatural agencies shaping 
the destinies of man. Social evils are studied 
and understood not as consequences of divine 
manipulations or as the pardonable vagaries 
of a so-called Law-giver but as maladjust¬ 
ments in economic life. Such mal-adjustments 
are best remedied by righting the 
wrongs by honest human effort—we are a 
part of nature and the vast forces in nature 
give us control and power over our surround¬ 
ings ; education must enable the individual 
to harness this power or force for the use 
of his fellow-beings. Labour, co-operative, 
collective labour is that which offers the best 
aid. This philosophy has worked wonders 
even among the supposed superstitious people 
like the pre-revolutionary Russians; it has 
dignified labour as the only thing worth 
living for; a consideration of its achievement 
has actually hastened the movement towards 
the fulfilment of the ideals of the new 
Republic. 




Prof. Rftfthakrishnan’s Reply 


Tti'.' Editor. . * 

The Modem Jimew. 

Please forgive me for troubling you ogam. 
Having written one letter, I am afraid, I liavc to 
write another. I shp.il, however, try to be brief. 

I am sorry that my remarks regarding the 
attitude of the Modem Review to my writings 
have vexed you somewhat. 1 read your comments 
with great care. You invite me to believe that 
you have not only been fair to me but even 
generous. If I am not able to see it. it must be 
due to some unfortunate limitation or prejudice in 
mo. 

1 note that you say that “printed and published 
pages and passages are something substantial 
to go upon” and yet the bulk of Mr. Smha’s second 
communication (10-53), as of the first, consists of 
unpublished passages. I suppose that the sheer 
quantity of it, whatever be its quality, is intended 
fo create an atmosphere favourable to the sugges¬ 
tions made. 

Almost all the unpublished passages relate to 
lexis and any one who reads my versions which 
are not close translations but brief summaries 
will find enough indications in them to show that 
they are based on the texts and not on any 
secondhand sketches of them. Take, for example, 
passages 1H-24. Mr. Smha’s Modern Review version 
does not refer to Snstradlpikn from which they 
are taken, while mine gives the source of 
J&stradtpikn and the pages 158-159 thereof. 
Besides, my account gives the original of passage 


ghata iti jnanajiiey- 
cvsambanclho jnatr jneyasambin Iho vi m vyava- 

Sinhi allow, I 
{I 0 ? 0 ; I 5 °\dd not have mentioned this text, 
it l had depended on his account which toes not 
contain it. 

It is a matter of no little surprise to mo that 
a serious charge should be based on the use of 
such words as unrelational’ ‘undid*irentiateT 
relational differentiated’ etc., in explaining the 
distinction between indeterminate and determinate 
perception, words which are employed by almost 
all writers on the subject. 

u With regard to the published passages themselves, 
Mr. Sinha generally brings together from different 
contexts those relating to textual matter and 
suggests that the corresponding passages dealing 
with, the same texts, from my book, have a 
certain amount of resemblance to his. I have 
already said that when two or more writers dead 
with the same texts, they are bound to use some 
common words and characteristic expressions 
which do not warrant any inference of “borrowing.” 

Mr. Sinha seems to have felt that his attempt, 
so far as textual renderings t were concerned, was 
not quite successful and so is anxious to make out 
in the second letter that he is giving his “own 
interpretations” in several passages. I give below 
liis version and the Sanskrit texts which be is 
expressing in them and leave the reader to judge 
for himself, how far they are his “own” ideas or 
are only textual renderings. 


Mr. Sinha's version. 

3- 3. But though there is always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the self in every act of 
cognition, there is hot al ways a direct and imme¬ 
diate knowledge of the noteself or an external 
object. An object is not directly presented to 
consciousness, in recollection and inference. Though 
in indirect knowledge its object is not directly 
presented to consciousness, yet the indirect 
knowledge itself is directly presented to conscious¬ 
ness. 

4- 7 Mr. Sinha says: “The whole extract is 
>ny own interpretation of Kumarila’s doctrine” 
'Italics Mr. Sinna’s.) 1 rofer the passage to Sastra- 
uTpika which has the corresponding text. A 

.“’Both in recollection and recognition it is the 
object of recollection and recognition that appears 
m consciousness and not. their subject It is the 
^elf-apprehended as an object of previous perception 
that is represented to consciousness as the object 
°l present recollection and recognition. If in the 
recognition of the self, the self is not known as 
'he object of recognition, then the act of recognition 
^ould be objectless. But there can t>e no con- 
Piousness without an object. Hence, the self 
,nn *t be regarded as m. object of se1f-con.monmcss. y 


Sanskrit text . 

Sarvair eva jnanahetubliir atrnani sSksatkara vat! 
dhlr upajanyate sarvatra prameyasyaparok satva- 
niyamabhavat. S mritisvanu manantaresu ca na 
prameyam aparoksam... .sarvas ca pratltayah svayatfm 
pratyaksah prakasante. 

Prakorampariciko. 
p. 56. 

comparison of the two will make the reader under¬ 
stand how far it is Mr.Sinha’s “own interpretation” 
that is given here. 

Yo tu karfcrtayaiv atmasiddhir na karma tayoty- 
ahuli, tesarn atmani smarapa pratyabhijnane 

nopapadyeyatam, tatrapi hi purvakalasambandhit- 
venatmanah pratibhSso ‘nglkaranlyah na ca 
samprate smarane purvakalasambandhinah kar- 
trvam sambhavatlti katham kartrtayS siddhyet. 
Tasmad ahampratyayakarmatayaiv atmanah siddhih. 
S&stradipiM 

p. 352 Hiowkhamba Skt, Series 
See also Yuktimeha prapuram 


41—5 
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8-9. Mr. Sinha here again brings together two 
sentences from two different pages of his version 
and gets two of my consecutive sentences and 
argues that he is stating in them his “own” 
exposition. 1 need not labour die point about 9 
as Mr. Sinha himself gives part of the Sanskrit 
text used. As for 8, the sentence reads: “If 
substantiality constitutes the object of conscious¬ 
ness, then the self can never be the subject or 
knower; for the self is as much a substance as 
a jar ” The passage from Nytyiammjari here 
auoted is this: “Dmvyadisvanipe grahye na 
jnatari grahakata sadhita syat, atmavarfcinopi 
cfiavyadirupasya ghataditulyatvat” (p. 430). Thus 
it is clear that the views of the texts are claimed 
by Mr. Sinha to be his “own” 

Passages 10-53 are unpublished and I do not 
propose to deal with them in any detail 

54-57. These deal with the Naiyayika’s cri¬ 
ticism of the Advaita view based on Nytyamanjari, 
p. 432 and Mr. Sinha does not claim them as his 
own interpretation” or “own exposition.” There 
are significant differences in the iwo versions. 

58-67. The text dealt with is S&stradipikli and my 
version differs materially. 

62. Here Mr. Sinha claims that it is his “own 
exposition” of the distinction between Vacaspati 
ana Yijnanabhiksu regarding the self’s knowledge 
of an object. The distinction is a very familiar one 
(see Dasgupta: Indian Philosophy , p. 260.) My 
rendering of Vijnanabhiksu’s theory of mutual 
reflection (parasparapratibimba) reads : “The mental 
modification which takes in the reflection of the 
self and assumes its form is reflected back on the 
self and it is through this reflection that the self 
knows the object.” It is based on Yogavdrttiha 1.4 
“Buddher visayakaravrttlnam puruse yani pratibimbam 

tany eva purusasya vrttayah. Yatha ca citi buddheh 

pratibimbam evatn buddhav api cit pratibimbam 
svlkaryam anyatha caitanyasya bhananupapatteh •*” 
Mr. Sinha gives the passage dealing with this topic, 
omits certain words from it and retains others 
which happen to be similar to mine and then 

complains that I have borrowed from him. My 
version is not identical with Ms but the use of the 
words ‘modification’ for vrtti and ‘reflection’ for 
pratibimba makes him believe that Ms “own ex¬ 
position” is adopted by me without acknowledg¬ 
ment No argument is possible. 

63-70. These deal with the Nyayavaisesika 
theory of dreams. In seven consecutive sentences, 

I refer to the cMef varieties of opinion on the 

subject including those of Kapada, Prasastapada, 
Sridhara and Udayana. Mr. Sinha brings from 

five different pages a number of sentences where 

he is stating the views of the identical writers. 
My sentences are different from Ms but they happen 
to deal with the views of the classical writers. 
His complaint seems to be that I should not have 
stated them without my acknowledgments to him 


because he has also in different words dealt wit 
the views of the same writers. 

I do not want to weary you or your readei 
In these two letters 1 have shown that Mr. Sin}; 
tries to make out a case in different ways that 
have borrowed his “ideas” and his “language.” 

1. In the two letters, there is not a single idc 
which can be regarded as Mr. Sinha’s “own.” H 
uses textual renderings and declares often th; ; 
they are his “own interpretations” which no on 
familiar with these studies will grant. 

2. He uses translations made by others, claim 
them as his own and then complains that I havi 
taken nay versions from his account. 

3. He brings together textual matter from 
different contexts in his thesis and collects from 
different places in ray book the corresponding 
passages and from the partial resemblance inevitable 
on account of the identity of the texts considered 
suggests that the resemblance is due to “un¬ 
acknowledged borrowing.” 

4. Even with regard to the textual matter, his 
attempt seems to be a literal translation while mine 
is an exposition of the th Might and throughout the 
passages there are striking diff erences and significant 
indications to show that I hit an eye on the texts 
all through. 

The charge reduces itself to this that I have 
used some of the classicil texts on which he has 
based his account. I can only say that it will be 

difficult to deal with the S imkhya-Yoga system 
without using Vacaspati and Vijnanabhiksu, the 
Mimariisa theory without using Parthasaradhi, and 
SaUkanatha and the Vaisenka doctrine without 

using Prasastapada and Sridhara. Any one who 
knows anything of Indian Philosophy will under¬ 
stand how these books are the indispensable clas¬ 
sics and no one can write on these topics without 
using them. 

It is impossible to write on Advaita Vedanta 
without using Samkara’s commentary on the 
VedUnta Sutra and if we place side by side 
parallel passages from Thibaut and Deussen where 
Samkara is quoted, we shall have enough copy for 
any journal in India for nearly a year. But from the? 
resemblance in matter and form we cannot draw 
any conclusion of plagiarism. 

Mr. Sinha has passed judgments on my alleged 
mistakes of fact and of interpretation. This is not 
the place or the occasion to deal with them. Of 
course I do not claim that my account is perfect 
or free from errors! 

With apologies for troubling you, 

1 am, 

Very truly yours, 

& RadhajcmshnalK 

Calcutta, 12-2-29. 



f own or Country 

By MAJOR B. D. BASH, i. m. s. (Retired) 


jn 01) made the country, man the town/ 
is a very well known fraying, 
Many people, however, seem to consider 
ho town better than the country. As 
civilization progresses, more importance is 
ittached to city life than to country life. 
V dweller in the country is contemptuously 
called a rustic. 

The advantages of town-life are laid 
stress upon by almost every writer on 
Sociology. In his work on The Principles 
if Sociology , Prof. E. A. Ross in t h e chapter 
m “City and Country/ has quoted Josiah 
Strong, “The Challenge of the City/ p. 18, 
'o show that the cityward movement is a world 
phenomenon. 

“London is probably two thousand years old, 
md yet four-fifths of its growth was added during 
he past century. From 1850 to 1890 Berlin 
jrew more rapidly than New York. Paris is now 
ive times as it was in 1800. Romo has increased 
)9 per cent, since 1890. St. Petersburg has increased 
iverold in a hundred years. Odessa is a 
housand years old, but nineteen-twentieths of its 
copulation were added during the nineteenth 
century. Bombay grew ‘ from 150.000 to 821,000 
mm 1800 to 1890. Tokio increased nearly 800,000 
luring the last twenty years of the century ; while 
Xsaka was nearly four times as large in 1903 as 
in 1872, and Cairo has more than doubled since 
1850. Thus in Europe, Asia and Africa we find 
that a redistribution is taking place. The move¬ 
ment from country to city is a world phenomenon.” 

The above-quoted author has not referred 
to the growth of Calcutta. We know how 
villages have been deserted in Bengal and 
almost all well-to-do people have flocked to 
Calcutta. Many landlords of the permanently 
settled province of Bengal live in the 
proverbial city of palaces, while their 
tenants drag on their miserable existence 
in malaria-stricken haunts in the villages 
without pure drinking water, and suffering 
many other inconveniences. 

The causes of the growth of cities, as 
mentioned by Prof. Ross, are to be traced to 
(i) Expansion of commerce ; (ii) growth 
factory system of manufacture ; (iii) rise 
standard of living ; (iv) development of 
government service ; and (v) amelioration 


of city life, and tho diminished social prestige 
of the country. 

Ttiere is difference also in the make-up 
of the population of city and country. In the 
Christian countries of the West,' there are 
more males in the country than in towns, 
for the latter offers great opportunities for 
“maiden tribute.” This is not the case in all 
towns in the East. It is the demand which 
creates the supply ; hence irregular sex 
relations and prostitution are very common 
in large towns. Family life is stronger in 
the country than in towns, and so little of the 
sexual immorality is visible there as is 
witnessed in London, Paris, New York or 
Bombay. 

The dweller in the town is not so much 
in touch with Nature as the man in the 
country. But this has been considered an 
advantage, for 

“The love of Nature is not, as we might naturally 
expect it to be, a feeling much experienced by 
those t who live in constant contact and conflict 
with its sterner forces, as by husbandmen, herds¬ 
men and t hunters; nor is it developed consciously 
in primitive typos oi unsophisticated races : but 
it is the accompaniment of leisure, culture, and 
refinement of life.” (Sellar, Virgil, p. 47, quoted in 
Ritchie’s Natural Bights, pp. 56-57). 

Ritchie says that 

“Like many strongfeelings.it (the love of Nature) 
: s due to reaction the genuinely aesthetic love of 
the country is in the main a product of city life. 

“All the fine arts, indeed, require the existence 
of city life for their life and growth.-” 

Prof. Weismann has pointed out that ‘nearly all 
the renowned musical) composers and singers of 
tho present cenupy have come from large towns.’ •* 

“No element -of civilization is possible without 
the city.” [Ibid*, pp. 57-58). 

But what does civilization do for the 
dweller in the town passing his existence 
in slums ? An English author writes 

“Creatures which dwell in darkness lose. their 
sight ard their colour; they become like their en- 
vmrirfrt.—Ard so it is with slt:m dvelJers. They 
are molded to Ihe like rtf* d their surroundings. 

“Hide is mother v; v ir vhit li their perditions 
may icret rr<n Bar. Irjrived of healthy, ioitnal 
stimuli they may turn to unhealthy stimuli. There 
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is nothing in the slums to compete with the luxe of 
strong drink and the fierce excitement of gambling.- 
“In our* great cities there is an almost complete 
divorce from nature. Think, for instance, of the 
last End of London, some five miles, long by,three 
miles broad, densely populated, with ite interminable 
stretch of mean streets, with few large open 
spaces, and with the country far away.- 
‘Railings for hedgerows, lamps for trees, 

For hills the tenements grim.’ 

“Such is the scenery in which thousands of our 
boys and girls grow up and which very many of 
them will see practically every day of their lives 
until they die - 

“In. I^ondon especially, with its enormous dis¬ 
tances, the inhabitants are veritably in prison. It 
is a sad reflection that so many thousands in our 
great city are deprived of that education of the 
spirit which comes from the contemplation of 
nature They do not see the procession of the 
seasons, seed time and harvest, the revelation of 
the orderly unfailing methods of God.” (The Farts of 
Poverty , by IL A. Mess, pp. 19-21 1 . 

The same author says again that 
“Men have sinned monstrously in building these 
huge cities from which God seems to be shut out. 

•• Stupidity and selfishness have made our cities : 
wisdom and unselfishness must transform them.” 
(Ibid., pp. 27-28). 

It is these facts to which should be 
attributed in England the movement for 
“Back to the Land”. It will do good to the 
natives of England to take more to agricul¬ 
ture than they have hitherto done. 

On the other hand, the importance of 
the town for the education of political 
rights and civic duties of a people must be 
borne in mind. Prof. Ross writes :— 

“The towns which arose in the Middle Ages 
to meet the economic needs of an expanding popu¬ 
lation gave rise to fresh social and political develop¬ 
ments. The feudal manor stood for constraint; 
the town for freedom (*< ity air makes free’). 
Outside the town the work el's were serfs and 
labour was despised; inside labour was respected 
and Ihe worker had pride in his work. Outside, 
fighting and working were distinct occupations; 
inside, one wrought or fought as occasion required. 
Outside was caste; inside, men were in free and 
fluid relations. Moreover, town life develops a 
social mind more impressible and plastic than 
that of the open country. Outworn traditions and 
narrow local sentiments meet .and cancel one 
another. The shutters of the intellect are taken 
down. The mind becomes supple and alert. Freed 
from the net of kin ties and class fealty the 
indwidml appears. The town is therefore a hot bed, 
where seed-ideas quickly, germinate. It places 
itself at the head of the social procession and sets 
the pace for the country-dwellers. 


“Less traditional, than the country, the cii r 
appraises men according to some present fact.— their 
achievement or their wealth, rather than according* 
to their ancestry. It is plutocratic or. democratic 
in temper, whereas the country-side believes 
devoutly in family. In the city, people consume, 
as it were, in one another s presence, and hence 
their expenditure conforms to the eanon 0 f 
Conspicuous Waste more than does that of tin. 
country-folk, in towns the multiplication of merely 
conventional wants intensifies competition, whei> 
egoism, and restricts the size of the family.’' 
(Loc, tit., p. 530). 

But the author just quoted above, lias 
referred to the cities as being sinks of gifted 
stocks as follows : — 

“Now there are various things which may 
change for the worse the hereditary fibre of a 
people. One is the cityward flow. The glittering 
cities lure the brightest youth from the fields and 
tempt them to strain for the prizes of success 
But in the city they marry later, die sooner, and 
leave fewer children than the dull cousins that 
stayed on the farm. Invariably, until about: a 
century ago, cities were consumers of men, then 
deaths always exceeding their births, so. that 
nothing kept them up hut the endless inflow 
from the country. The fact that the urban popu¬ 
lation can reproduce itself to-day should not lead 
us to forget how for centuries cities were blast 
furnaces where the talented rose and became in¬ 
candescent, to be sure, but were, nevertheless, 
incinerated without having duly reproduced them¬ 
selves.” (Lor. tit , pp. 515-5.1 G.) 

City life does not favour heart-culfcuiv 
But the present civilization based oil industry 
cannot do without cities. They are necessary 
evils. However, cheap means of transit may 
be expected to afford facilities to many to 
live in the country and come to tne city 
for purposes of business only. 

The country must play a greater part in 
the uplift of humanity than the town. This 
was well understood by the sages of ancient 
India and hence they enjoined on all to 
pass the last stage of life in the forest, in 
communion with God and Nature. 

Prof. Giddings writes : 

“The country produces population, energy and 
original ideas,—the raw materials of social life—as 
it produces food and the raw materials of manu¬ 
factures •••Genius is rarely born in the town. The 
world’s great faiths have germinated in the desert, 
or among mountain heights. Its great policies have 
been suggested by unsophisticated men. It owes 
its great discoveries and immortal creations to those 
who have lived with nature and simple folk.” 
(Principles of Sociology , pp. 346-347.).' 




The rut for the Renunciation of War 

By PROF. SAILENDRANATH DHAR, m. a., 

Introduction present article ; for this, I shall first deal 


rpHAI the Covenant of the League of 
I Nations was not a sufficient guarantee 
1 against another disastrous war was per¬ 
ceived by practical politicians in Europe at its 
very inception. Even at the Peace Conference 
at Paris France pressed the IT. S. A. and 
England for defensive alliances against 
Germany. Since then the structure of peace 
has been sought to be built up chiefly by 
the ‘bad old method’ of pacts and alliances 
amongst the various states. It has been 
calculated that, exclusive of the famous 
Locarno engagements twenty-six treaties 
purporting to create defensive alliances have 
been concluded in Europe. Most of these 
are nothing but the attempts of those powers 
of Europe who gained by the settlement of 
1919 to defend and maintain their acquisitions. 
Naturally, the peace of Europe at present 
rests on bayonets, and, according to competent 
critics, she is at least as well prepared for 
war now as she was in 1914. 

Nevertheless, the peace idea continues to 
make steady progress in the West. In 1924 
the famous Geneva Protocol for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes was 
accepted unanimously in the first reading by 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. It 
abolished war absolutely, and for that reason 
many anxious governments accepted it. It 
however, failed eventually, partly because of 
irrelevant and accidental reasons, and partly 
because it imposed too rigid and onerous 
obligations. The failure of a general treaty 
abolishing war again led to pacts among pairs 
of nations, the most important of these being 
those concluded at Locarno. Then came the 
proposal of Secretary Kellogg for a new 
multilateral treaty for the renuuciation of 
war as au instrument of national policy 
as among the various states of the world. 
On August 27, 1928, this pact was signed 
at Paris by the representatives of fifteen 
nations, and it has since been thrown open 
for adherence to the other nations of the 
world. How far this constitutes a practical 
proposal for the realization of the object 
aimed at by it will be discussed in the 


with the history of negotiations behind the 
signature of the Pact. 

The Franco-American' Proposals 

It was M. Briand, the French Foreign 
Minister who first set the ball rolling in this 
direction. On April G, 1927, the tenth 
anniversary of the entrance of unerica into 
the Great War, he made a remarkable state¬ 
ment to an American newspaper reporter. 

In the course of his observations, which 
largely dealt with the efforts made by France 
for securing European peace, he said that 
his government would give further proof of 
its pacific intentions by concluding with the 
United States an engagement ‘‘outlawing war” 
as between themselves. On June 20, he 
followed it up by sending the draft of a 
pact of perpetual friendship between France 
and the United States. This overture was 
viewed with different feelings by public 
opinion in Europe and America. While Dr. 
Murray and others in America eulogized the 
offer of France, it was regarded with suspi¬ 
cion by a section of the European press. It f 
was pointed out that as France was deter- '' 
mined to prevent any modification of the 
Peace Settlement of Versailles, it was clearly 
to her interest to secure American neutrality 
hi case she became involved in a European 
war for maintaining this object. The 
American government must have regarded 
the offer of M. Briand with considerable 
suspicion, for it was not until six months 
had passed that Secretary Kellogg replied to 
it, and then also the reply was hardly as the 
French government had expected. The 
American government took up the idea of 
the outlawry of war, but, instead of 
confining themselves to a bilateral 
engagement between France and America, 
invited France to “make a more signal 
contribution to world peace by joining in an 
effort to obtain the adherence of all the 
principal powers of the world to a declaration 
renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy.” The French Government, 
in their reply dated the 5th January, 
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agreed to the idea of a multilateral treaty 
but only for the renunciation of ‘wars of 
aggression.’ This led to a lively correspon¬ 
dence between the French and American 
Governments, Mr. Kellogg insisting on both 
a multilateral treaty and the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of national policy and 
M. Briand pointing out various difficulties in 
the way of French acceptance of such a 
pact. The French Government explained that 
on account of her obligations under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Locarno engagements France could not 
renounce all wars with reference to every 
state. Refusing to believe that this was really 
the ground of objection to such a pact as 
was desired by himself, Mr. Kellogg offered 
to submit it together with the correspondence 
on the subject between the two Governments 
to England, Germany, Italy and Japan so that 
they might consider to what extent, if any, 
their present engagements stood in the way 
of their acceptance of his proposal. This 
was accordingly done on April 13, 1928; 
a week later the French Government also 
sent to the same Governments and to America 
their alternative draft of a multilateral 
treaty. War as an instrument of national 
policy is renounced most solemnly in both 
the drafts ; but the French version states 
expressly in addition that under certain 
conditions, such as in accordance with the 
League Covenant or the Locarno engagements 
or in self-defence, the signatories are released 
from their obligations. 

J'he Negotiations 

The first Government to respond to the 
American note as also the only Government 
not to ask for further definition of the 
proposed renunciation of war was Germany. 
Dr. Stresemann observed that the pact 
‘could only strengthen the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and the Rhine Pact” 
and hoped that it would be immediately 
followed by practical disarmament and the 
pacific settlement of existing and potential 
conflicts among nations. The British note, 
which was sent after considerable delay and 
which, therefore, could take notice of the 
reply of the German Government and of a 
speech delivered in the meanwhile by Mr. 
Kellogg vm April 28, before the American 
Society of International Law, generally 
supported the American proposals, but raised 
a very important argument. The relevant 
paragraph is worth quoting in full : 


“The language of Article 1, as to the renuncia¬ 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy, 
renders it desirable that I should remind your 
excellency that there are certain regions of the 
world the welfare and integrity of which consti¬ 
tute a special and vital interest for our peace and 
safety. His Majesty’s Government have been at 
pains to make it clear in the past that interference 
with these regions cannot be suffered. Their pro¬ 
tection against attack is to the British Empire a 
measure of self-defence. It must be clearly under¬ 
stood that His Majesty’s Government accept the 
new treaty on the distinct understanding that it 
does not prejudice their freedom of action in this 
respect. The Government of the United States 
have comparable interests any disregard of which 
by a foreign power they have declared that they 
would regard as an unfriendly apt. His Majesty’s 
Government believe, therefore, that in defining 
their position they are expressing the meaning and 
intention of the united States Government.” 

On June 20, Mr. Kellogg sent a circular, 
letter to fourteen Governments, vi.\ Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, France 
Great Britain, Germany, India, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, New Zealaud, Poland, und 
South Africa, in which he endeavoured to 
meet all criticisms of his proposals. He says 
that the right of self-defence is inherent in 
every state and is implicit in every treaty. 
As regards prior international obligations, 
such as under the League Covenant or the 
Locarno treaties or the treaties of neutrality 
entered into by France, he held that inas¬ 
much the signatories of these were also to 
be the signatories of the Pact, no state could 
violate any of them without at the same 
time violating the proposed anti-war treaty, 
in which case they would be released from 
their obligations under the treaty. Mr. Kellogg 
observed that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations does not impose an affirmative obligation 
to go to war, and that the obligation, if any, 
is secondary and attaches only when deliber¬ 
ately accepted by a state. Nevertheless, in 
order to avoid binding down such stater by 
the obligation of renunciation of war, he 
proposed to add the following sentence to , 
the preamble of the Pact 

“That any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interests by resort to 
war should be denied the benefits furnished by 
this treaty.” 

It is to be noted that, in this letter, 
Mr. Kellogg does not say a word about the 
British objection, and the inference is that 
he accepts the interpretation that the cases 
mentioned are covered by the doctrine of 
self-defence. 
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The Signing of the Pact 

The Governments thus addressed having 
responded favourably to Mr. Kellogg’s letter, 
it was decided, on the invitation of M. Briand, 
to get the Pact signed at Paris by the re- 
presentives of the fifteen nations and then 
to invite the other nations of the world with 
whom America had diplomatic relations, 
forty-eight in number, to adhere to the pact. 
It was decided that on the same day France 
should send a similar invitation to Russia. 
The signing of the Pact took place on August 
27 at Paris amidst the enthusiasm of the 
citizens. (The representative of India was 
Lord Cushendon, the Acting Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain.) As fitted such a solemn 
occasion no speeches were delivered, except 
only an address of welcome by M. Briand. 
He characterized the Pact as ‘the greatest 
collective deed born of peace’ and as a 
‘direct blow to the institution of war, even 
to its very vitals.’ But, though, in his en¬ 
thusiasm, he spoke of it as marking ‘a new 
date in history-making,’ he was careful 
enough to observe that ‘the treaty is a 
beginning, not an end unto itself.’ “Peace is 
proclaimed” declared he. “That is well; that is 
much ; but it still remains to organize it.” 

After the Pact 

Thus the Pact for the Renunciation of 
War now belongs to the world. We do not 
know if all the Governments of the world 
have by now declared their adherence to it, 
but it is highly probable that nearly all 
have done so. It has come before the 
American Senate for necessary ratification. 
Russia has declared her willingness to accept 
it. It may, therefore, be said that nearly the 
whole of the civilized world has bound itself 
by a solemn treaty to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy in their dealings 
with one another. How is it to affect prac¬ 
tical politics in future ? 

Is War Renounced ? 

If the enthusiasts for the treaty are to 
be believed the institution of war is now 
destroyed and the structure of peace built 
up. This is the view of Mr. Kellogg himself 
as appears from his letter to the French 
Government dated Feb. 27, ’28. “From the 
broad standpoint of humanity and civilization,” 
he stated, “all war is an assault upon the 
stability of human society and should be 
suppressed in the common interest. The 
Government of the United States desires to 


soe the institution of war abolished.” Yet, 
under ^ reservations to which he agreed, 
the Pact, it is quite clear, does not aim at 
the renunciation of all warfare. It may even 
be fairly argued that the Pact does not 
prohibit exactly those sorts of war which are. 
likely to happen in Europe in the near future. 
Let us, first, take up the case of France. She 
regards the peace settlement of 1919 as vital 
to her security and is sure to turn down 
any proposal for a pacific rectification, through 
the League of Nations, of the blunders of the 
Treaties of Versailles, Trianon and Neuilly. 
From the viewpoint of the Central Powers, 
these treaties are unbearable and unsustain¬ 
able. Sooner or later, this must lead to war 
in Europe, and yet, this would be a legitimate 
war according to the Pact. Take again the 
case of England. The Pact, under the 
reservations of the British Government, cannot 
affect in any way vital British policy. It 
must be said to his credit that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlaine has quite frankly 
declared it in his note of reply. None 
of the latent or potent causes of strife 
that exist in Europe have been in any 
way lessened as a consequence of the 
signature of the Pact. Nor can it have any 
effect on American relations with Latin 
America. The silence of Mr. Kellogg on this 
point in his reply to the British Government 
is quite significant It is appropriate too, 
for, while he was renouncing war on behalf 
of his Government, his country was maintain¬ 
ing by force of arms its intervention in Haiti 
and Nicaragua, holding San Domingo in iron 
bondage, and pushing forward, as usual, its 
investments in Latin America. 

Again, it is believed, America can now 
hardly afford to maintain her traditional 
policy of neutrality in case there is a great 
war in Europe. An American writer, Mr. 
Quincy Wright says that while tliis policy 
was economically profitable in the past and 
was hence followed by America, it is no 
longer possible to be pursued because the 
economic (also the moral and political bases) 
of this policy have largely disappeared. With 
Europe owing her billions and borrowing 
half a million every year, it is evident that 
“though these loans are distributed it is 
probable that the bulk will be on one side or 
the other of the line of battle in any future 
war involving the important powers and 
American creditors will exert a eoniannous 
pressure for American * intervention on that 
side.” 
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This Pact and Anolo- American Relations 
The outstanding’ fact of western po itics at 
the present day is the failure of England and 
America to come to an amicable agreement 
as to their own naval requirements and the 
reduction in the light of an agreement of 
their naval armaments. The programme for 
the construction of 71 ships which was 
sponsored by the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives last year has 
now been reduced to a proposal for the 
construction of 16 more ships. If the naval 
programme announced by the British Govern¬ 
ment is not increased, the American pro¬ 
gramme, if carried out, will outstrip the 
British total of 10,000 ton cruisers by ten 
cruisers of this class. The acceptance of 
the proposal by the Senate will involve 
America in a competitive armament 

race with Great Britain and perhaps 

with m Anglo-French alliance. The World 
To-morrow of New York (December, 1928) 
understands that as a bargain for the rati¬ 
fication of the Kellogg treaty, important 
church groups and peace organizations as also 
Senator Borah have decided not to fight the 
Cruiser Bill so that it has every chance of 
being carried through. “Jt k argued,” says 
the journal, “that after we have once secured 
this treaty, then lovers of peace can compel 
limitation of armament more and more every 
year, but they must first get the treaty 
passed.” This is, obviously, very superficial 
reasoning ; for the threat of this programme 


will surely complete the Anglo-French naval 
understanding which the press and people of 
England now deplore and would thus make 
naval limitation more difficult in future. It 
would also take away any moral value that 
may be sought to be gained by a subsequent 
ratification of the pack 

The Place of the Pact in History 

Ts the Pact going to be a driving force in 
the history of the West or is it going to be 
one of the curiosities of history ? The question 
seems to be premature. One strong argument 
in favour of the Pact is that it has got solid 
popular support in many European countries 
and also in America. The whole negotiation 
about th(' Pact was done in public, as in 
every stage of the proceedings the corres¬ 
pondence among the Governments was made 
known to each other and to the public at 
once. The Pact of Paris differs in this respect 
from many other such scraps of paper. Jt 
may be regarded as the crystallization of one 
strong current of public opinion in favour 
of organizing peace in Europe. According to 
Dr. Gilbert Murray of America it marks *tho 
longest step forward >ince the noble move- 
me t to lift civilization above the barbarism 
and cruelty of international war began." 
Many will hesitate to accept this view as the 
whole truth, but at the same time we should 
not decry or ridicule the Pact, as is frequent¬ 
ly done in our country. The Pact shows 'hat 
“the will to peace, the habit of thinking in 
terms of peace” is increasing in Europe. 



Mothers and Children at one of the Child Welfare centres in Calcutta. 






MissJvoTLRMxm Ganouli,m. a. is a heredi¬ 
tary social worker.’ Her father, the late Mr. 
Pwarfca Nath Gauguli, was one of the 
founders and ; foremost members of the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and conducted the 
Abala-handhab magazine, in which he fearless¬ 
ly advocated the cause of womanhood and 
also strenuously preached the creed of Indian 
nationalism. Her mother, Mrs. Kadambini 
Gauguli— an equally distinguished personality 
-was the first graduate Bengali lady to enter 
the medical profession and had also the honour 
of being one of the first five ladies who 
attended the Congress as delegates. It was 
the wish of Miss GanguliV parents that her 
life should be dedicated to Social Sendee, 
and she is carrying out their desire very 
faithfully. She is closely connected with 
the Bengal Social Service League and Saroj 
Nalini Memorial Association for Women’s 
Work. A thoughtful and eloquent speaker, 
cultured aud learned, she has attained 
an All-India reputation in public life. 
She was recently called upon by the 

Madras Social Service League to preside over 
the second Madras Provincial Auti-Untouch- 
ability Conference and performed the task 
so well as to win the love and admiration of 
the j?jepple..of Madras. 

Miss Jyotirmoyi has thrown herself heart 
uid soul into the cause of female education, 
dneo her graduation she has been engaged 
o disseminating culture and knowledge 
■ rnong her own sex. She served as a teacher 
'•< the Bethttne College, and later in the 
< ipacity of Principal m Ravenshaw Girls’ 
' allege, Cuttack (1915-17), Buddhist Girls’ 
■■••liege, Colombo (1917-19), Kanya Mahavidya- 
Jalandhar (1920-21), and lastly in the 
lynhmo Girls’ School. Since its inception 
Wss Ganguly has been . the soul of the 
' ulyaaagar Bkni-bhawqn (a Widows’ Home) 
11 Calcutta, and is iot as 5 its Hony. 

istailt Secretary and the head of the 
Caching department. 
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Miss Ganguly has also made a name in 
other spheres. She is the champion of labour. 
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While at Colombo and Jalandhar she identified 
herself with the labour movement. It was 
principally through her ceaseless efforts that 
child-labour was abolished in Ceylon. The 
idea of a Greater Indian cultural union took 
a practical shape in her mind and, while in 
Ceylon, she invited Dr. Kalidas Nag there 
and, in collaboration with him, founded a 
school of Indian Art and Music at Colombo. 


palities would perhaps be able to give more 
attention to the "health and welfare of children 
and their mothers. 


Mrs. Chanda Bai is the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Naraindas, ex-M.L.A., and the daughter-in- 
law of Mr. Chandra Kumar Jain, a distinguished 
zamindar of Arrah. She lost her husband 
shortly after her marriage. A strong ihclina- 



may be mentioned the name of Srimati Susrn 
Mitra. After graduating from the Calcutta 
University she acted as an Inspectress of 
Schools in Bengal for some time. She threw up 
this post as a result of the Non-co-operation 
movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Her name is closely associated with various 
social works undertaken both in Bengal and 
in the United Provinces. Her activities in 
advancing education and promoting , the 
diffusion of knowledge among India’s woman¬ 
kind are well-known. It is with pleasure, we 
learn, that she has recently been elected 
a Municipal Commissioner at Lucknow. It is 
to be hoped that, if Indian ladies come for- 


Mrs. Chanda Bai 

tion to the pursuit of knowledge was noticed 
in her very early, and despite the strict 
purdah system prevalent in Bihar she has 
made great advance in self-education. She 
possesses a sound knowledge of Sanskrit and 
has gained proficiency in Jaina philosophy. 
To promote the education of Her sex;, this 
learned lady has produced a number of Hindi 
books, of which the following deserve to be 
mentioned; Umdesha-ratmmala, Swubhagya- 
minamata , Nibardha-ratnamala, Mahila - 
onka-chakrumrtitwa. Chanda Bai has been 


ward and occupy such positions, the Munici- editing Jaina Mahiladarsha , a monthly 
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magazine for; the kst seven years with cons- Mbs. Sakasvati Bai OviiiiEAR is a Malm- 
picuous ability. rashtra lady of Thana. She is a skilful artist 


Born and brought up in affluence though 
she was,/Chanda Bai leads a very simple and 
unostentatious life. The noblest monument, 
erected by her at Dharampur, near Arrah. 
at a great cost, is the “Sri Jaina-bala- 
Vishrama”, where Jaina women, young and 
old, are taught. Chanda Bai herself shares in 
the work of teaching and delivers, from time 
to,time, useful and instructive lectures to the 
students. x 



Mrs. Saraswati Bai Ovalekar 


in embroidery and specimens of her work on 
khaddar were exhibited in the Congress held 
recently in Calcutta. 



Y. V. Hangonayaki Ammal 

The Government of Madras has appointed 
Y. Y. Ranganayaki Ammal as a member of 
the District Educational Council, West 
Godavari. 


Mrs. 0 . Sanjiva Kao is the first lady to be 
nomnated a member of the District Board, 
Yizagapatam. 

The Third All-India Women’s Conference 
on Educational Reform was held at Patna 
recently and Rani Lalit Kumari Saukba- of 
Mandi State presided over its deliberations. 
We reproduce here extracts from her presi¬ 
dential address : 

Meeting in the city of Patna, it is ini possible 
not to feel inspired by the memories of ancient 
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Mj>v C. Sanjiva Kao 


Pataliputm, associated with the great traditions 
of Asoka and Oliandragupta who reigned at this 
capital and under whose benign sway India saw 
some of the most glorious day of'her history, 
India’s daughters were not “cabin’d, erihb’d, 
confin’d” in those spacious days of the past, but 



liani Lalit Kumari Sahoba 



ALL-INDIA WOMBS’S CONFERENCE.—A group photograph of President and jaemhew ol the St$ndtng Gbinmitter of!' 

AU-Indta Women’* Ooufmonce. , . , . .... • • v> l 

1st row sitting ; Mr*. Nehru, Mr*. V. K. Son, Mr*. Saraladovi Ohotidhtnuni, Mrs. Mazlmul Haque, H. U. Downger Biml of 

Mtmdi (F—” - “ " ~ ~ -” 

2nd row Btandinj 
Mrs/May* 
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The members of the Keeeption and Executive ( 

they marched onward hand in hand with men. 
in the spirit of true comradeship and were known 
lo have distinguished themselves in many spheres 
uf national activity. They were not immured in the 
•mana : they were not burdened with the cares 
of, family life even when they had not passed 
childhood ; there were no limits set to their 
intellectual ambitions and they enjoyed a measure 
of social freedom which is in refreshing contrast 
to the fate of their descendants to-day.../. 

It is a feeling of intense depression that comes 
over any one who has occasion to examine the 
present extent of the illiteracy of women in India, 
the wining off or which is one of the important 
aims or our organization. Nothing can be a 
matter of sadder reflection to m than the fact 
that, according to the latest official statistics, 
mily about twenty-one out of every thousand women 
m India are literate, while in the advanced eivili- 
ed countries of to-day, not only in Western lands, 
pit also in Japan, practically every woman is 
terate. 

The highest culture and enlightenment should be 
: ie birthright of 1 women as well as of men..... 

Women benefit by the highest education as 
"‘uph as men and it is a narrow view indeed 
'to only for the needs of 

motherhood and domestic hfe, though it is not 
‘irguod on parallel lines that man’s education 


!ommittees of the All-India Women's Conference 

should be ordered so as to make him primarily 
a good father and a good husband. . 

As lias been recognized on all hands, the question 
of the educational progress of the women of India is 
bound up intimately with the improvement of our 
social conditions. The best of our educational 
programmes must come to naught and all our 
resolutions at conferences must be futile, if women 
cannot come out of the purdah and have the 
l»enefits of Clod’s light and air ; if little girls continue 
to be hustled into marriage even before they have 
reached their teens and laid the foundations of the 
most rudimentary education ; if women are to be 
liandicappod as at present by disabilities of various 
kinds, pi eventing them from reaching the full 
heights of knowledge and experience of which 
they are capable..... 

It is time that the justice of the equality of 
opportunities for both sexes was enunciated in no 
uncertain language and its recognition enforced 
in all directions in this country. This great prin¬ 
ciple was acknowledged in no indefinite terms by 
our great ancestors..... 

The recognition of this fundamental equality, 
the removal of our numerous social disabilities 
and. above} all, unremitting attention on our part, 
to the cause of our educational advancement—these 
should lead-to a new era of development in cm 
history without which our beloved motherland 
wm never hope to take her rightful place among 
the civilized nations of the world. 















Sanskrit Culture & Brahmins 

The Prabuddha Bharata for February 
publishes the first half of the Presidential 
Address by M. M. Haraprasad Shastri at the last 
session of the Oriental Conference at Lahore. 
In it the President takes a rapid and informa¬ 
tive survey of Sanskrit culture in modern 
India—its palmy days in the eighteenth 
century, its sudden and sweeping decay in 
the nineteenth when western education made 
its triumphant entry, and then the steady 
and slow revival of it when careful students 
undertook researches in it and searches for 
the manuscripts. The account of migration, 
retracing and publication of Sanskrit MSS. in 
which Mahamahopadhyaya H. P. Shastri tilled 
so glorious a rolo. among living men, is 
exhaustive , full of suggestions and of absorb¬ 
ing interest. The first half is concluded with 
this pertinent observation: 

The Binhmins are much maligned for their 
selfishness , bigotiy, short-sightedness and what not. 
Hut there is no doubt that they saved the Hindu 
ideals in India on two great occasions : Once in 
the third century B. C. ; when Asoka wanted to 
level down distinctions of caste and creed and take 
away all privileges which the Brahmins enjoyed 
in matter of punishments and Jaw-suits they had 
no other alternative but to put their house in order 
and really deserve the respect of the people by 
wnting the metrical Smrtis by making the Bama- 
yana, the Mah&bhazata and the Puranas available 
to the people who were being lured away by 

Buddhism with its gorgeous ritualism and its 
democracy. Once again in the eleventh century 
they saved Hindu society, by writing these 
Nibandhas. from the onslaughts of Mahoromedan 
preachers. .They were equally clever in absorbing 
all conquering races into the bosom of the Hindu 
society m some of the most crucial turns of its 
history. Where are the Huns ? Where are the 

•Mas ? .Where are the Sakas V Where are the 

Yuch-chis ? They form an integral part of the 
Hindu society. May they yet do the same and 

absorb western and Mid-eastern culture into their 
own! 

National Movement—the Present Stage 

"‘There are at least three distinct stages in 
the realization of an ideal,” and the Prabuddha 
Bharata prefaces its editorial survey of the 
national movement with the following: 


There are at least three distract stages in the 
realization of an ideal. In the first stage, that is 
to sav, in the beginning, trie attachment to the ideal 
is more or less a sentimental. one. The ideal 
fascinates us ; it seems the very pink of perfection. 
Its charms and attractions seem to paralyze our 
action. We do not consider much how wo can 
fit it with our realities, or if it will be. able to 
stand the contact of practical considerations. In 
the second stage, an understanding lias to he made 
between the ideal and the real, awl a tug of war 
takes place between them. The perfections of the 
ideal seem to vanish away one by one: -and it 
appears sometimes as if the ideal is no ideal at 
all We get disgusted with ourselves at our former 
infatuation for it. We have been hols, so we 
think, to have ever adored it. The realities engross 
more and more of our attention now. We cannot 
overlook tJiem in the way we did in the first stage. 
They seem often too much for us. The earth 
spreads all her treasures l>efore our eyes and tries 
to lure us away from the ideal. This is a stage m 
which the struggling soul passes through a great 
crisis. There is the fear of its losing its ' balance 
and being for over lost in the morass of so-called 
facts. 

Yet tliis crisis and confusion should not be 
considered a set-back. All progress towards an 
ideal has this as its middle stage. It cannot be 
avoided. A mere sentimental regard for the ideal 
is little good. The reckoning with the actualities 
of life and circumstances is an essential factor. 
Such a reckoning is a test of both the soul and the 
ideal. And this stage of reckoning cannot be 
reached unless we have made some progress 
towards the desired goal, and unless we have 
acquired vigour enough and have learnt to look 
facts squarely in the face. 

In the third stage, the victory over the real and 
the actual lias been won. The so-called realities 
have handed over their domains to the ideal which 
is now no longer the ideal but the Beal in the true 
sense. The realities have become transfigured and 
reveal in their inmost being those charms and per¬ 
fections which had bewitched us from afar in the 
first stage. 

In the opinion of the paper, which is 
always weighty and thoughtful, our national 
movement is at the second stage—the state 
‘offreckoning with the actual’,—‘and for the 
moment the ideal is in danger of being 
swamped by the glamours of the real.’ 

Of course, we are not much disturbed by these 
manifestations. This fight and understanding^with 
the actual is a necessary stage on the way. The 
national mind must pass through it. The present 
realism is undoubtedly an advance on the inactive 
idealism of the past. Much has to be done in all 
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economical, indus- 
A sturdy sense 


i absolutely necessary to accomplish 
tasks wol* and quickly. It will not 
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jpji].; of life,"- *—™ < — 

rial, social edu^tipgaj L 

,f realities is j_ 

K/lndia t0 pther^ nations . Tn . 'all 

^ T)l . is. and merely 0we at the stars.. An idealism 
L 'has not triumphed over .realities and lias 
lerelr evaded them, is certainly, weakening. But, 
s we have pointed out before, this stage is also 
rauffht with danger : the national mmd may lose 
ts balance and then there will be complete 
imkraptcy and rora. . ,, f : 

The safe and most fruitful course is therefore to 
eep our eve ever on the spiritual ideal of India, 
Iven while we are waging the fiercest warfare with 
eaiiries. It will not do if in our enthusiasm for 
nrlia’s material prosperity, we lose sight of the 
fleal. The only security, under the circumstances, 
ios iii the rapid growth of a section which has 
■eached the third stage of progress, the state of 
•ert-itudo and victory. We want now in the country 
i larger and larger number of persons to whom the 
dea of India is no mere ideal but a living reality. 


The editor then protests, not without point 
however, against the frequent attacks on 
Yogis by some politicians. 

('an anybody else than a real Yogi, ran a mere 
inieUectnal or worker , ever conceive this synthesis ? 
Mow can spirituality he synthesized except by a 
spiritual person ? We must study the history of 
India a little more carefully. Did not every epoch 
of India have as its fountain-head of inspiration the 
life and teachings of a Yogi ? When did India 
over do without the guidance of Yogis ? Evidently 
the speaker wanted to say that all kinds of Yogis 
cannot lead. That is true. The Yogis who -would 
lead must be the embodiments of the spirit of the 
age, and must themselves come into the active field. 
The leading of such Yogis India must secure, or 
there is shipwreck ahead. 

The fact is. (here is no other way for the 
national workers than to he intensely spiritual and 
intensely active at the same time . 


Karnata Music : Its Philosophy 

In the Triverd (January), Mr. Hari Naga- 
bhusanam contributes a thoughtful paper on 
the philosophy of Karnata music, which, as 
distinct from the Hindustani school, preserves 
the individuality of the Aryan conception of 
music, much better than its sister-school* 
The philosophy of Karnata music is, there- 
• ore, the philosophy of the Aryan music, 
vnd the writer explains its transcendental 
oid conventional aspects: 

The transcendental aspect of -music is that which 
: cords with the highest purpose music is said to- 
y rve, namely the attainment of eternal bliss. It 
is an inviolable rule that the effect is nothing else 
ilxan the cause itself in another phase or form, 
fence that kind of music from which eternal bliss 
emulates must tos that which is itself all-blissful; 

what is this all-blissful entity but Bhagavm 
&rahmm Himself who is described in the Upani- 


shads m the following terms, An&ndam Brah.metki 
yymanqth. Brahman is bliss.’- Brahman p opei* 
is by himself nnmanifest and unqualified. Aum 
is His highest and noblest manifestation with all 
His attributes of eternity-consciousness' arid infinity, 
and thus this Aum has assumed the various phe¬ 
nomenal forms by an inconceivable process of 
disintegration into elements and their subsequent 
combination to give the resultant phenomena com¬ 
posed of life and matter-life representing the 
subjective self as emanation or reflection, in all His 
essence, of the unqualified Brahman and matter 
affording the apparently-real objective projected 
out of His qualified personality. Mayo becoming 
transformed as such. 

The aim of life according to the Arvan theolo¬ 
gical doctrines is to investigate, as already stated 
on wliat. principle the universe rests, and by wlmt 
means man attains eternal happiness. The * cosmos 
has evolved out of the all-blissful Brahman mani¬ 
fested as Aum at the inception, and it therefore 
lias its being in that Brahman, as such. This 
solution of the fundamental principle of the cosmos 
suggests the answer to the next question involved 
in the subject of our enquiry ; and it is this. A 
person who wishes to attain eternal happiness has 
to realize that he is the subjective self which is a 
reflection of the universal self, that he is as such 
all-blissful as the cosmic self, that the objective 
matter is only an emanation from or a projection 
out of the conventional and hence illusive vesture 
of the Brahman , termed Maya , and that self-realiza¬ 
tion is possible through the' medium of the all- 
pervading, all-blissful sound, a manifestation of the 
Atman. 

Self-realization through the medium of 
music may take the form of Prana ropasana 
of Jnanayogins or Gecfopasaua of hhakti- 
yogins and karmayogins. But it is the con¬ 
ventional aspect of music which obtains 
credit with the world. The writer explains it: 

Works oil music define it as composed of three 
elements— Bhava, Bag a and / ha fa. Bhmmn may 
lie taken to mean ideas, as generally understood, 
and emotion as truly interpreted. Bagam is defined 
as a combination of Swarams. a Swaram being 
so named as it automatically pleases the hearer’s 
heart. Thalam refers to time-keeping. Such a 
definition of music, of course, covers as well 
the three types of transcendental music above 
commented upon, but the three conceptions of 
Bhava , flay a and Thala are found therein in their 
Suksknia Sthiti , i &, subtle form, whereas in con¬ 
ventional music they become perceptible in their 
Shuthla Sthithi , i. e,. gross form. The spirit of 
subtle things, as everybody concedes, is inconceivable 
to ordinary minds, and hence the generality of 
people are not able to discern the splendour and 
grandeur of .transcendental music. Knowing this, 
our Maharshis have discovered such forms of sounds 
wherein the all-blissful aspect of Brahman becomes 
manifest even to the untutored mind and named 
them Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha , Nt as they occur 
in nature. 

Bhavam literally means ‘existence’ and implies 
the Satm aspect t. e. x the eternity aspect of Brah¬ 
man. The derivative meaning of Bagam is 
‘pleasingness’ and it connotes the Jnana aspect 
i. e,, the all-conscious or the all-blissful Shruti 
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aspect of Brahman. Thalam comes from a root- 
meaning ‘time’ and it signifies the 'Anemia* aspect 
i e. the infinity aspect of Brahman. Our Maha- 
rshis percei ved that these three aspects of Brahman 
discernible though they are m every phase 
of sound and m every atom of matter evolved 
therefrom, are vividly manifest in verbal concept , 
Swara combinations and time-keeping, assuming the 
names of Bharn, Ilaga and Theila respectiv ly, and 
liave achieved a system of music on these promises 
to please all grades of people. This is the conven¬ 
tional system of music. 

But the conventional aspect, the writer 
explains, may serve as an access to 
transcendental music again. 


Political Vs. Social Reform 

The fascinating question that works in the 
mind of thinkers and workers is answered by 
Mr. Kalinath Roy, Editor, Tribune , in the 
pages of The Vedie Magazine (November & 
December 1928) : 

. A country cannot indefinitely remain socially 
stagnant and yet strive for political freedom, nor 
can a country remain a contented slave politically 
and yet sincerely hanker after social reform. 
Taki g the nation as a whole and a fairly long 
]>eriod it is safe to assert that great movements 
for social and political uplift are as a rule synchro¬ 
nous. It could scarcely have been otherwise. 
The soul of a nation, like that of an individual 
is one and indivisible, an organic unit ; and every 
great movement is a movement of the soul, an 
attempt on its part to reach forward to an ideal, 
flow could any such movement leave any part 
of die soul entirely unaffected V For an illustra¬ 
tion of this truth we need not go very far. The 
two greatest movements for social reform in 
India in our time undoubtedly are the Brahma 
Samaja and the Arya Samaja ; and it is a matter 
of common knowledge that each of these movements 
in its own way has had a vast reacting influence 
on political thought and political action. Similarly 
the Congress has from the first been among the 
chief inspirers of the social reform movement, and 
many of its most prominent leaders have been 
among the t most ardent social reformers. The 
great Tilak himself had a social side to his political 
programme ; while his successor in national leader¬ 
ship is at least as enthusiastic an advocate of 
social reform as of political progress. 

In a subject country social reform like all 
other activities tends to bear the stamp of the 
slavish mentality of its people. A few choicest 
spirits may rise from time to time who can shake 
themselves free from such mentality and 
can look at problems in their true 
perspective. But most people are content to take 
themselves, their social customs and institutions 
at the valuation of their political masters. A 
movement for social reform in such circumstances 
naturally runs the risk of being an attempt to 
make the country socially a copy, a feeble imita¬ 
tion, of the ruling country. All great movements, 
all movements that leave an abiding impress on 


the life or the destiny of a people, are spontaneous, 
springing out of the free life of that people, acting 
upon and being reacted upon by its environment. 
A movement for social reform, in this sense, is 
naturally denied to a people as long as 
it is not politically free. Then again tho worst 
effect of political subjection is that it deprives a 
people and all its component parts of their power 
of initiative. Subject to extraneous authority 
politically, they tend to accept social customs and 
usages as a part of their lot, the decree of an 
inexorable fate. In such circumstance the mere 
fact that a custom or an institution exists or has 
existed for years, is regarded as a sufficient reason 
for its continuing to exit. The pressure of econo¬ 
mic forces may change the institution or the custom, 
but such a thing as a conscious deliberate change 
becomes almost an impossibility. For the same 
reason those who are on the lower rungs of the 
social ladder are content to remain where they 
are, without asserting their natural human right 
to ascend to the higher ladders. The problem of 
untouchability can never be wholly solved unless 
and until the untouchables themselves take the 
riddle of their deliverance into their own hands. 
Till then the process will be one of mere, tinkering, 
and not of that complete transformation of the 
lot of these millions of people, which is their inalie¬ 
nable birthright And there is no other, certainly 
no better way to enable the untouchables to 
take the problem of their uplift into their own hands 
than by giving them the franchise. As Mazzini 
lias so beautifully put it, “how is a man to be 
shown that he has a mission on earth to be given 
the consciousnesss of his duties and his rights, 
except by his initiation into citizenship, in other 
words, the suffrage T It is for this reason and from 
this point of view'that there is truth in the statement 
that in a subject country, at all events, political 
reform with a capital R must precede social reform 
with small r, A movement for social reform 
there may, and indeed must, be simultaneously 
with political reform movement. Such social evils 
as definitely stand in the way of t the big political 
reform or seriously interfere with national effici¬ 
ency or are obviously inconsistent with the time 
spirit must he removed, irrespective of whether 
political reform is or is not within immediate reach. 
To remove them is in. most cases a part of tiie 
political reform movement itself. But anything 
like a complete social transformation can only 
follow and not precede the attainment of political 
freedom. This is exactly what the history of 
Turkey before the European war and now of 
Afghanistan dearly shows. This is exactly w r hat we 
in India can expect. Only a politically free Tndia 
can rejuvenate and overhaul herself socially, 


Indian Architecture Under Akbar 

In the Half- Yearly Journal of the Mysore 
University Prof. S. V. Veukateswara gives 
an elaborate account of Indo-Saracenjc archi¬ 
tecture as it is seen to have developed in 
the palaces, tombs, mosques, etc., built fey 
Akbar. Observes the writer : 

AkbaPs ideal in art was conditioned by the 
times. They aboimded in artists and patrons of 
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rfc, and the artistic vigour of the period was 
vident throughout India. The causes of such a 
niversal art-movement should be sought partly 
a the spiritual and moral forces ox reviving 
linduism, in the wealth of India and her abun- 
lance of building material, and in the existence of 
eparate castes of artists and architects who clung 
enaciously to their ancestral professions, as well 
& in the political strength, religious zeal, and love 
A decoration and display of the Mussalman rulers, 
[rue to the genius of his race, whether in China, 
> ersia or India, Akbar tried to utilize and assimilate 
he art traditions of the conquered peoples. His 
>pen mind and selective genius adopted whatever 
vas best in the Fine Arts of his time. A blending 
>f the building styles and decorative modes that 
ihlained among his friends and subjects was the 
esthetic counterpart of his eclectic policy in 
’digion. 

The artistic remains of the great Emperor 
ire rightly characterized as the mirror of 
hi story : 

It is easy to see how Akbar’s architecture 
>ears the impress of the feelings and fashions of 
he age-—an age of luxurious leisure, an atmosphere 
)f sensuousness and sensuality. We have seen 
iow in its details also the art of the age reflects 
he general conditions of the times. Alike in the 
styles of building and inodes of ornamentation we 
lotiee a dexterous combination of the Indian and 
Saracen elements on which is engrafted whatever 
s artistically line or effective in the building and 
lecorative arts of other countries. Thus we have 
hat strangely beautiful medley of buildings of all 
styles and plans, destined for all sorts of purposes, 
which lias long been the wonder and delight of 
irtists and architects of all countries. The general 
purpose of the design was Indian: to counteract the 
leat find glare of the fierce tropical sun. Every¬ 
where we have enclosed courts with their cool 
shade, pleasant shrubs and gay flowers ; tall trees 
flaunting their silken flags, speckled with bright 
blossoms or laden with golden fruit ; and dark 
/erdant banks of varied foliage cooling the eyes 
rad quieting the heart,—a relief from the silvery 
dieen of the white marble charged with the noon¬ 
lay blaze of the Indian sun. Ladies of rank per¬ 
formed their elaborate toilets by the splashing 
fountains, and their husbands sought rest and 
repose in the gardens of the seraglio. Nor was 
such splendour reserved for the Indian Pompeii 
or the imperial city of Agra. On their environs 
we find relics of huge buildings with extensive 
grounds enclosed, where were housed the nobles 
of rank, a number of whom with all their stately 
equipage attended on the Emperor’s person at the 
public processions and tho ceremonies of the court. 
The palaca of Birbal at Samougarh, for instance, is 
one of the innumerable remains of the kind in tho 
neighbourhood of Agra. The architectural effect is 
marvellous. Of tho least among the buildings we 
may use the words Of Victor Hugo : ‘Everywhere 
was magnificence refined aud stupendous ; if ‘it 
was not the‘most diminutive of palaces, it was tho 
most gigantic of jewel-cases.’ 

Akbar’s eclecticism in religion is illustrated by 
the borrowings from various religious styles—Hindu, 
Buddhist and Christian. Mis love of variety 
and delight in things new are evidenced by in 
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the resemblance of parts of his work to the 
English, Persian, Chinese, and Japanese styles. 
Akbar’s inventiveness is illustrated by his introduc¬ 
tion of various coloured stones encrusted in marble 
m place of coloured tiles. We can see an illustra¬ 
tion even of Hindu superstition in the structure. 
It is a well-known fact that tho Indian artisan 
believes to this day that the Cods cannot bear 
the sight of a caparisoned building brought to 
completion. The artist leaves off before giving 
the finishing touch lest some sad calamity should 
befall him or the inlubitant of the building. This 
is the reason why a portion of the border is left 
unfinished in a carved panel in the Turkish Sul¬ 
tana’s house. For similar reasons too, the wail of 
Fathpur-Sikri remains unfinished. We are told 
that the Shaikh warned Akbar tliat his imperial 
glory would begin to wane if the city were encom¬ 
passed by walls on all sides. The Sangin Burj 
(tower) is therefore an irregular pantagon. 


Greater India—Some Landmarks in its History 

Dr. B. R. Chatterji takes in the Meerut 
College Magazine a birds-eye-view of Greater 
India : 

A Sanskrit Inscription 

Our earliest sources of information about the 
spread of Indian culture in Indo-China and the 
Malay Archipelago (Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, 
etc.) are the Chinese Imperial Chronicles. From 
the accounts of Chinese envoys to these regions 
we learn that in the 1st century A D. a Brahman 
of the name of Kaundinya founded a powerful 
kingdom (called Fu-nan by the Chinese) in Central 
Indo-China. This is corroborated by a Sanskrit 
inscription from Champa (now known as Annum) 
of the 7th century A.D. relating to tho foundation 
of Bhavapura—the capital of that kingdom (Fu-nan).. 
It seems that the Brahman Kaundinya married 
a native (Indo-Chinese) princess and founded a 
dynasty which later traditions linked up with the 
lunar dynasty of India. 

Gradually other states, thoroughly imbued with 
Indian culture were established in Indo-China. 
Among them may be mentioned Kambuja (now 
known as Cambodia and which was originally a 
vassal state of Fu-nan), Champa (the present 
Annam), Dvaravati (in south Siam), Harnsavati 
(Pegu in Burma), Arimardanapur (Pegu in 
Burma) etc. 

In Borneo and Sumatra 

In the Archipelago centres of Indian influence 
rose early in Borneo—where a Sanskrit inscription 
of the 4th century AD. describes the performance 
of a Vedic sacrifice by a king of .the name of 
Mulavarman, West lava—where king Purnavar- 
man constructed canals and. posed as v ishnu, 
Bali where Hinduism Still survives, and Sumatra- 
known in early times as Suvamadyipa (the Isle 
of Gold). Later on, Central Java and finally East 
Java became tho seats of powerful Indiamzed 

?he empire of the Shailendra monarchs .of 
Shrivijaya (m S. E. Sumatra) was for centuries 
the most powerful maritime state between . China 
and India. In the 8th century A.D. the Shnvijaya 
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rulers reigned over portions of Sumatra, Java, the 
Malay Peninsula, and numerous islands in the 
Archipelago. It was recognized by the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing as a great centre of Sanskrit 
learning. 

As late as the 14th century A.D, the mighty 
Hindu-Buddhist kingdom of Majapahit (its Sanskrit 
name was Bilva-tikta) held sway over the whole 
Archipelago and considerable portions of the 
Malay Peninsula. Its highly efficient navy kept 
order in the innumerable islands lying between 
Australia to the east and the Philipine Islands 
to the north. 

Sanskrit inscriptions found in Champa (Annam), 
Kambuja (Cambodia), Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
Bali, the Malay Peninsula, etc., provide the material 
for reconstructing the liistory of Greater India. 
French scholars in Indo-China and Dutch archaeo¬ 
logists in Java have done wonderful work in dis¬ 
covering and editing these inscriptions. We in 
India know very little about this spread of Indian 
cultural and political influence abroad—beoauso 
there has been written very little on this subject 
in English. 

Cambodia 

In the middle of the 6th century A.D. Kambuja 
(Cambodia) overthrew Fu-nan, the suzerain state 
and soon became, a powerful kingdom under a 
succession of warlike princes. About five hundred 
inscriptions, many of them quite long and in 
faultless Sanskrit, provide us with ample material 
for the reconstruction of the cultural (and to a' 
substantial extent also the political) history of 
this great Hinduized State from the 6th to the 
1.4th century A.D. 

To tho east of Cambodia was situated another 
Hindu kingdom Champa, which had a more 
chequered career as it had to fight continuously 
against Chinese and Annamite invaders. About 
15<i inscriptions (which can be supplemented by 
Chinese and Annamite chronicles) give us a fairly 
connected account of this interesting realm. It is 
solely to the French archaeologists that we owe 
the discovery of the Hindu period of Indo-China. 

As regards Java, Sumatra, Bali, etc., the number 
of inscriptions in Sanskrit and Kavi (the old 
literary language of Java) is not, large, but there 
are two important Kavi chronicles which deal with 
the 13th and 14th centuries—the most glorious 
period of Javanese history. The narratives of the 
Arab merchants of the 9th and 10th centuries also 
throw an interesting side-light on contemporary 
conditions in these islands. The Dutch archaeolo¬ 
gists have done most valuable work not only in 
collecting the material for the history of the 
Hindu period of Java but also in conserving the 
splendid shrines and monuments of that lovely 
island. 

Angkor Yat 

In Cambodia the great Yishnu temple of Angkor 
Yat, built by Suryavarman II in the first half of 
the 12th century A. IX, is now recognized as one 
of the wonders of the world. This marvellous 
shrine had bqen almost forgotten—enveloped as it 
liad become in a tropical forest. It was re-dis¬ 
covered by H, Mouhot, a French scholar, in 1860. 
Wonder-struck at the quite unexpected sight of 
this colossal temple in the midst of an impenetrable 
jungle—he wrote in his diary that it was 


the most wonderful structure in the world, the 
like of which Greece or Rome had never built. 
Everything here (at Angkor Vat) is on a grand 
scale. The moat which surrounds the temple is 
about 700 ft. in width. The stone wall enclosing 
the shrine is 2 /srd of a mile east to west and half, 
a mile north to south. The temple itself rises in 
terraces (there are throe terraces) and is surmounted 
by very lofty towers. The inner walls are 
adorned with reliefs depicting scenes from the 
Iiamayana, Mahabharata, Harivamsha, etc. 

Borobodttr 

In Java, scenes from the life of. Buddha decorate 
the walls of Borobodur—which is a whole hill 
carved into a Buddhist stupa. In the temple of 
Prambanan in Central Java the first five cantos of 
the Ramayana are carved very artistically on the 
stone walls. Java cannot boast of such magnificent 
temples as Cambodia; but Javanese sculpture is 
decidedly superior to that of Cambodia. There 
are few images in the world which can surpass 
in beauty some of the Buddhist sculptures found 
in Java. 

Indin, as Dr. Chatterji justly points out, 
should be taking her share in the matter of 
reconstructing the history of Greater India. 

German Thought of To-day 

In his instructive address, published in 
Calcutta Review for February, Prof. Helmuth 
von Glasenapp sets forth the different modes 
of Modern German thought materialistic, 
idealistic, religious or even mystical like that 
of Steiner and the occultists, and concludes 
thus from the two things he finds in the 
prevailing movements of thought: 

Firstly: how strongly the interest for 
philosophical and religious questions is felt in 
Germany and with what earnestness they are 
studied ; and secondly : how great the divergence 
is among the many endeavours that are to solve 
the problems of life. 

Is this divergence a sign of overflowing pro¬ 
ductivity of thought or is this a sign of decay ? 
From the standpoint of a firmly fixed dogmaticism 
all differences from one teaching, which is regarded 
as tho only right way, are to be displaced as 
aberrations. We do not believe, however, that .the 
uniformity of thought, as it has been realized 
during the Middle Ages or as it is aimed at, in an 
opposite direction, to-day in Russia, is the salvation 
oi mankind, but nave the opinion that every one 
has a claim to build up his own ideas of the world. 
Who shares this opinion, will see just in the 
divergence of religious and philosophical views 
a sign of the creative energy of thought. Hegel 
declared liberty to be the essence of thought, and 
ope of the philosophers who was in his early time 
a follower of his, Karl Marx, has expressed the 
same idea in a somewhat flowery language, when 
he says : “You admire the wonderful variety, and 
the inexhaustible abundance of nature, you do 
not demand that the rose has the odour of tho 
violet, but the richest of all, thought, is only to 
exist in one way.” 
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History tells us that at all times endeavours 
avo been made to solve the great enigmas of life 
i many various ways. If Socrates or Plato came 
ack to the world now, they would find everything 
jtored, but in philosophy they would, find the 
une contrasts as in their own time. This is not 
Grange. For thoughts on life rely on the 
haracter really, and the characters of men have 
ot altered all these thousands of years. In all 
ines in which personality is allowed to unfold 
self freely, a divergence of systems will, spring 
p. And that is good so. For this multifanousness 
dll prevent the levelling of thought; the per- 
mnent strife of the different explanations of the 
rorld gains new movement of itself. Out of the 
nderstanding of the necessary variety of thought 
iterance rises like a ripe fruit; tolerance which, 
rm in its own belief, leaves other opinions the 
ime right and admires the inexhaustibility of 
lought that seeks always to solve the nddlesi of 
fo in new ways. Especially in this country which 
ras a home of philosophy already at a time when 
ilture had not yet dawned m Northern Europe 
nd which is proud of always having been a home 
f tolerance to philosophical and religious views of 
very description, this many-sidedness of thought 
/ill appeal to the very heart, as it is the result of 
le free development of individuality. 


The Crisis in the Trade Union Movement 


‘Red’ menace to the Indian Trade Union 
movement as revealed at the Jharia session 
if the 'Trade Union Congress forms the 
ubject of editorial comments in The Indian 
labour Review (January). Two methods, 
I ©finite and decisive, suggest themselves to 
he editor : 


One is to convene mass meetings of workers at 
trategic centres in the country to lie addressed, 
ay, by Gandhiji, who might be induced to explain 
policy previously agreed upon by responsible 
rade unionists ; the other is first to call a Gon- 
irence of all those in the movement who stand for 
onstructive Trade Unionism, decide there upon 
plan of drastic action, and then appeal to the 
r orkers along these. lines. We use the term 
lrastio” advisedly for it is now clear that no half 
leasures will or can meet the case. We ourselves, 
re decidedly in favour of the. latter method (we 
now many others are also) if no other reason 
inn that the Trade Union Congress must be its 
wn arbiter. It means, of course, a clean break- 
' ay—that or being absorbed into or going nght 
ver to the Bolshies. 


The editor admits that the occasion of 
purging’ may be exploited both by the 
capitalists and the Government, but still Trade 
Unionists have to move in the matter. The 
mix of the matter between the Left and 
Sight (or Centre?) is put by the writer thus : 

_ There are many things in the Great Russian 
Experiment that are admirable and desirable, but 
iot the Russian way, not at the price of hatred 


and violence, which are the very negation of 
socialism. There are also serious defects in the 
Bolshevik idea of a socialist or Communist state. 
To work to plant these things upon us by violence 
because they, the Communist, are convinced the v 
will be good for us, is just about as s nsible, and 
as logical as it would be for Mussalmans to plan 
and work to bring India under a Pan-Islamic 
dictatorship on the ground that the Mussalmans 
were convinced such a transformation would be 
for the good of India and the world generally. 


National Health 

The Athletic India (January) which we 
welcome as a new periodical that will 
successfully answer as it promises to a great 
and useful purpose, writes editorially: 

The building up of a high standard of national 
health is important to every country. .Such a 
standardization is .of prime necessity m India 
where infant mortality and the spread of tuber¬ 
culosis among the youth of both sexes are eating 
into the vitals of the Indian nation. .Unless a 
change in the outlook of national health is brought 
about, a complete emasculation of the whole ol 
India will soon become inevitable. 

We admit that outstanding individual athletes 
set a very high ideal of athletic attamtment but 
unfortunately they do not form the index of a nation s 
health. We believe that it is better to have a 
large group of healthy and strong people in a 
country than a few outstanding champion athletes. 
Athletic India will work for the greatest good .ot 
the greatest number rather than for any special 
class or community. „ , , 

Happiness is the ideaL of the entire human lace 
and though we do not believe that physical culture 
alone can help us to attain that ideal, it is at igajJ 
a large factor in the building up of a. healthy 
enthusiasm for life .and making us °JPUmistaC; As 
a means to the attainment of this end the physical 
health of an individual or a group of individuals 
is certainly important. In keeping with our.theme 
it will be best to make our education a combination 
of assthetic and athletic culture- a culture which 
blossomed fully in the hey-day of ancient Gree- 

piflxi liffl. 


The Eastern System of Medicine 


Mr. Rushbrook Williams pleads in The 
Feudatmy and Zamindary India (January) 
on the basis of his own experience of 
the success of the Bhupinder Tibbi College, 
Patiala, for extension after necessary 
adaptation of the eastern system of medicine 
in India as it meets the present conditions 


lore effectively. 

The practitioners who are trained in the indigene 
us systems of medicine are often astonishingly 
uccessful in gaining the confidence of the masses 
f the population in a very short, tune. Most people 
rho have experience of medical administration 
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in India know well the difficulties which have to 
be overcome if wholesale inoculation is necessary. 
Although, as I have said, the State Medical Depart¬ 
ment of Patiala enjoys to an unusual degree, the 
confidence of the people, there are still certain 
localities where the population does not take 
readily to such innovations as hypodermic injections. 
But I have found that the influence of the 
trained hakim is often effective in persuading the 
population to undergo the ordeal en masse , when 
the exhortation of the Western trained doctor, even 
when supported by the moral influence of the local 
executive authority, lias yielded comparatively poor 
results. So mucn is this the case, that in public 
emergencies such as the large melas, which are 
held in His Highness’s territories every year, it has 
become a regular thing for the Director of Medical 
Services to indent upon the assistance which can 
be rendered to him by his TTnani conf reres. Accor¬ 
dingly, one sees the spectacle, which must be un¬ 
usual, even if it is not unique, of the Western- 
trained State-employed physicians labouring side 
by side with the graduates of the TTnani College ; 
and combining with the utmost harmony for the 
task of relieving suffering humanity. All of which 
brings me to tlio point from which I started this 
short disquisition. The combination of certain of 
the elements of Eastern and Western practice seems 
to result, in the preseut state of India’s develop¬ 
ment, in the production of a practitioner more 
widely trusted by the people in general than any 
doctor trained purely m the Western system. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the steps now being 
taken in India to place the indigenous system upon 
a-sounder basis to discourage quackery, and to 
recognize official TTnani and Ayurvedic diplomas 
conferrod by properly regulated and controlled 
Institutions, is something far more than a mere 
desire to vindicate Nationalist amour propre as 
against Westernized medical practice. It seems to 
afford a prospect of a time when it will be possible 
to find in the majority of the Indian villages private 
practitioners who, having undergone an^inexpensive 
and comparatively simple form of training, combin¬ 
ing certain of the elements of Eastern and Western 
practice, are amply equipped for the discharge of 
any duty which is likely to come their way. As 
is wollknown, one of the greatest difficulties in 
promoting the health of the Indian masses arises 
from the fact that there is nothing in India corres¬ 
ponding to the English country doctor. And until 
we can introduce the invaluable clement into the 
structure of our national machinery for public 
health in India, it seems almost impossible to 
bring even the simplest medical relief to the doors 
of the vast mass of the people. 


School Text-Books 

Ths Education Review (December) observes 
editorially : 

Educational text-books have an inevitable 
tendency to deteriorate into mechanical and 
soulless publications devoid of life and inspiration. 
The needs of uniformity and the desire to reach 
the lowest stages of instruction reduce the books to 
a level of drill mediocrity which may not always 
be vividly realized inside educational circles. It is 


significant that the Board of Education in England 
should have appointed a Committee to consider the 
quantity of school text-books, and the conclusions 
reached by the Committee must be of considerable 
interest to India also. The complaint is that in 
elementary schools only third-rate stuff is provided 
for the reading of children. It is urged that no 
standards of truth and beauty are being sot up. 
Schools are not using all that is noblest in litera¬ 
ture to help pupils to distinguish what is beautiful, 
true or helpful from what is third-rate, “sloppy and 
sentimental or inane.” The description would 
apply with even greater truth to text-books in use 
in Indian schools, the majority of which are written 
by people devoid of any literary talent and rely 
more or less on the official positions of their authors 
for their introduction and use in schools. An 
enquiry of the same kind in India would reveal 
conditions which would astonish those who have 
any sense of literary appreciation. 

It is hour for us in Bengal at least to 
wake up to the problem. Our text-books for 
schools are badly written, badly edited, 
badly printed, and violate every rule of 
enlightened pedagogy. More light should be 
focussed on this rather neglected matter. 


Indian States and National Solidarity 

Prof. K. T. Shah discusses in The New 
Era (February) the much debated question 
which is exercising the minds of all politicians 
and political thinkers. Says the writer : 

The sine qua non , however, of a satisfactory 
understanding, between the Indian Princes and the 
leaders of the nationalist sentiment in India, is the 
necessity for the Princes always to remember that 
they are where they are, because they represent 
considerable numbers of human beings. The 
Princes, if they mean to attain to a satisfactory 
solution, must, sink their own personal aspect of 
the question into the only acceptable aspect of an 
understanding between two peoples through thoir 
respective representatives. There must be made a 
distinction between the claims of the Princes 
personally, and of their States as states, represent¬ 
ing thousands or even millions of human beings. 
The demand of Sir M. Viswesvaraya, a President 
of the States’ Peoples’ Conference, for a speedy 
introduction of the principle of responsibility in the 
State Governments is by no means an isolated or 
ill-considered suggestion. The unhesitating support 
of the Indian States’ people would be had to any 
understanding and solution that may be arrived at, 
if only the rulers of these States would remember 
that they are living now in the twentieth century, 
when the days of absolute personal rule are no 
more and that their greatest strength and safety 
lies in an alliance first with their qwn people ana 
next with the people of British India. 

A regrouping of the States, suggests the 
Professor, combination of the smaller neigh¬ 
bours and assimilation of existing principalities 
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with natural affinities will make ad¬ 
ministration and government easy. 

For my own part, I cannot persuade myself that 
there is any room to-day in India for the Princes to 
form by themselves a distinct caste, or order, t or 
estate of the realm, with separate personal privi¬ 
leges and immunities. Much less is such a 
concession possible for the minor Princes and 
smaller feudatories, All that we can concede 
to-day with any hope of some permanence, is the 
recognition of the several States, or their standard 
combinations, as equal partners in the national 
life and government; ana, as such, their propor¬ 
tionate representation in all our federal or national 
institutions. In these, the smaller Princes and 
feudatories may find a place and a voice not utterly 
out of proportion to their real importance ; and for 
that reason alone, if for nothing else, the suggestion 
made above needs to be examined, simultaneously 
as regards the States, and the British Indian 
provinces. 

The States, thinks the writer, can easily 
be assimilated in the federal polity if they 
are considered as States , not Princes; and 
the problem of defining the respective spheres 
of the Central Government and constituent 
parts is not so difficult. 

Other federations, notably the German Reich, 
have had similar problems of their own, and have 
succeeded in solving them by analogous methods. 
The German Council of State, metamorphosis of the 
old Bundesratli, is not quite a Second Chamber of 
the national Legislature. Its legislative powers are 
limited to sage advice and portentous warnings. 
But, being composed of the representatives .of the 
constituent governments in the Reich, it speaks 
with unique authority on all those matters which 
concern the members of the Reich severally. It can 
hold up legislation, and even propose laws, which 
must be placed before the Reichstag by the Reich 
ministers, even if the latter themselves are not in 

f mpathy with the proposals of the Federal Council. 

a similar body were established , in India; and 
if its members were recruited from the governors 
and chief ministers of the several states and 
provinces, to each; if, moreover, representatives of 
certain special interests, or even communities, 
common to British India and the States, were also 
added to this body, and its authority enhanced by 
the presence in it of the principal federal Ministers, 
without prejudice to the latter’s place in the chief 


federal legislative body,—the uffity '''aa3 : '''-Wviee- 
abilty of such a body would t>0(sWe extreme* 


Educated and Uneducated Unman 

It is gratifying to learn from an “Indian 
lady” in The Indian Ladies 1 Magazine (January) 
that education does not create any barrier 
among the educated and uneducated women 
as it does among men : 


The men (our friends) do wrong to draw a 
dividing line between educated and uneducated 
women, as if they belonged to different species. 
Perhaps educated men feel themselves different 
from the ‘masses’; it is a > hopeful augery that 
women do not feel that. A wish for economic in¬ 
dependence and a desire that the inevitable suffer¬ 
ings of life must be borne by individual volition 
are signs of the spirit of the age; and many unedu¬ 
cated women sliare these ideas with their 
educated sisters. There is a strong bond of sym¬ 
pathy between educated and uneducated women 
m spite of the differences of their opinions on 
social and political questions. The superstitions, 
prejudices and narrow outlook of the uneducated 
women are so natural that one feels that, though 
they have to be changed, they need not be con¬ 
demned : the educated woman feels in herself 
such a capacity for superstition and prejudice and 
narrowness, that she knows herself ill-fitted to 
stand on a pedestal and judge her fellow creatures. 
We (cannot help inventing new superstitions of 
our own, when our loved ones are ill; we are in 
danger of erecting class barriers in place of the 
caste ones we have thrown down; and we 
know we really do not care about the causes 
for which we hold committee meetings, as 
we care for those—well—those we really 
care about! And we ask for so much for 
ourselves—as much as we can get!...After all, 
education is not something that makes us entirely 
different from other women ; we do not deserve 
the praise that has been heaped upon us, nor the 
blame that is cast at as, for not coming up,to 
expectations, “Education” puts better opportunities 
in our way of being useful and independent in 
Modern India: it has also added to our needs 
and desires and thus multiplied the possibilities 
of disappointments; it lias given us some new 
ideals; and it has given us the courage to say 
of our hostile critics, “They say—let them say.” 




Lessing 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, the groat 
German critic and man of letters was born 
in 1729, exactly two hundred years ago. The 
Times Literary Supplement celebrates his 
two-hundredth birthday with one of its 
deservedly famous leading articles. Lessing 
was, for most of his life, a struggling and ill- 
paid journeyman of letters. But he made, says 
the Times Literary Supplement : 

One serious attempt to advance his 
mundane fortunes. In 1760, during the Seven 
Years War, he became Secretary to General 
iauentzien, the military governor of Breslau, one 
ot whose duties was to restore his master Frederick’s 
finances m the good old way by calling in the 
sound Saxon money and issuing a debased coinage 
m its stead. Such profitable operations being 
hdl of picking, Lessing had his chance, and took 
it, though not so well as the morality of the day 
demanded. But having money and being unused 
to it, he felt that it burned his pockets. Part he 
spent in collecting a magnificent library (which 
was, sensible), part in playing faro for high stakes 
(which he said was hygienic). The horn's he kept 
were . in themselves deplorable; and they were 
vexatious to the good baker with whom he lodged. 
The baker took an odd revenge. He made a new 
mould for his gingerbread cakes, and had it 
carved with a caricature of Lessing dressed as a 
night-watchman, and his name in full—Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing—below the effigy. Long after 
his death the gingerbread Lessing was still being 
eaten by the small boys of Breslau. 

So runs the story: and it is symbolic. Not 
many men of letters have lent themselves to a 
gingerbread revenge, or achieved so queer an 
immortality. But in Lessing there was something, 
of which gingerbread pictures, clay-pipe figureheads 
or Toby jugs could, not inappropriately, be made. 
He was solid. Between him and common reality 
there was a force of mutual attraction like gravity, 
lie reminds one, in some essentials, of Dr. Johnson. 
He might have refuted Berkeley by kicking a 
stone; and the sweat that ran down his face 
while he sat at the faro table has a sort of kin¬ 
ship with the knotted veins of Johnson’s forehead 
when he sat down to one of his voracious meals. 
They had their feet not of clay, but on it; they 
were great men of letters, but we remember them 
as great men. 

That is. if we remember Lessing at all. 
Even the “Laokoon” seems to be out of fashion 
nowadays and to have become demoded like the 
piece of statuary from which it arose. We suspect 


that Mr. Babbitt’s “New Laokoon” is more familiar 
to the present generation than Lessing’s old one. 
His discoveries have become commonplaces, his 
boundaries are landmarks. So also have Aristotle’s ; 
to whom, nevertheless, we pay lip homage. But 
not to Lessing. Yet he was, of all the. critics 
since Aristotle, the most truly Aristotelian; if 
Aristotle deserves our. homage, as he surely does, 
so does Lessing—and in one sense even more than 
Aristotle himself, for lie first showed the world 
how to see Aristotle as a master of method, not as 
a mine of maxims. Since it is not an easy, lesson 
to learn, we need not wonder that criticism has 
not greatly profited by his example. To use 
Aristotle’s method one needs to be almost an 
Aristotle—and Lessing nearly was. 

He was, in short, a very great critic. Probably 
the greatest literary critic we have had in Europe— 
not in virtue of the “Laokoon,” though that is 
possibly his masterpiece, but in virtue of his 
qualities which are to be discovered everywhere 
in his work. 

And as regards his immediate task, 

The dilettante professors who composed culti¬ 
vated Germany when Lessing entered the arena 
had to be smitten hip and thigh if a genuine 
German culture was to have room to grow. Lessing 
the journalist made fun of them, Lessing the 
scholar confuted them ; and though a professorship 
was his only hope of security, he refused to join 
their ranks. The sheer strength of the man who 
thus, practically single-handed cleared the path 
for German literature was prodigious. He created 
a public and imposed himself upon it; instead 
of the professor of a university, he made himself 
the teacher of Germany. “What would you.?” 
he replied to his friends who remonstrated with 
him for turning back to translation, when the 
outbreak of the Seven Years’ War brought him 
once more to hardship. “My writings are the 
productions of a man who is an author partly 
by inclination, partly by force. I cannot study 
at my own expense, so I try to do so at the 
expense of the public.” In this spirit, and by 
tins method, Lessing pursued his task. He con¬ 
ducted his search for truth at the expense, and in 
the eyes of the public. 


The Tomb of Sun Yat Sen 

A mountain has been chosen as the last 
resting-place of Sun Yat Sen, China's 
regenerator. As The Literary Digest says : 

“Here Lies Sun Yat Sen”—Such is the line, 
it is said, that might be graved on the tomb of 
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the “George Washington of China,” as Sun Yat 
Sen, the “leader and sage” of the Chinese Nation¬ 
alist party, is known and revered. Those who 
know China and its people, remarks the London 
Meaning Post , will understand why the Nationalists 
have chosen a mountain in Nanking for the burial 
place of Sun Yat Sen. 

Then it proceeds to quote from the 
Morning Post : . 

Possibly because the Chinese originally came 
from a mountain country, or possibly to satisfy 
a highly developed aesthetic sense—whatever 
the reason, the ^mountain is a favourite place of 
pilgrimage in China. It is the house of their 
dragon : the spirit of rain and of clouds ; of powor 
and of life. There are, according to the sage, five 
thousand famous mountains under Heaven, and 
among them there are five peaks superior to all. 
They are located in the ‘five directions’ and to 
them the Chinese have made pilgrimage time out 
of mind. 

That they are five is no accident, for not only 
are there five directions in China—that is to say, 
East, South, Centre, West, and North—but there 
are five elements, Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal and 
Water, and five colours, to which they correspond— 
Green, Red, Yellow, White and Black. In short, 
the Quincunx is a very important geometrical 
figure in China, and those who would inquire 
further into this subject, may be advised to read 
Mr. W. E. Geil’s fascinating book, ‘The Sacred 
Five of China’ (Murray), which records a Western 
pilgrimage to those Eastern shrines. It is notable 
that the Nationalists are adding a sixth, the 
Purple Mountain, to the Sacred Five, and are 
spending no less than a million sterling— in con¬ 
tempt of their creditors—on a mountain tomb which 
shall be worthy of Sun Yat Sen. Thus the new 
China is designed to begin in the old way as a 
place of pilgrimage. 


American Civilization 

Mr. Wickham Steed, the editor of the 
Review of Reviews said the other day that 
Englishmen must reconcile themselves to the 
idea that the Americans are after all foreign¬ 
ers. “If”, he said, “we go to them as a great 
foreign nation we shall find that they are the 
jolliest lot of foreigners we ever met If we go 
there thinking they are blood cousins we shall be 
disappointed.” The divergence between Europe 
and America is still more fundamental. 
America has been evolving for the last fifty 
years what we may justifiably call an 
absolutely new type of civilization; which may 
in its turn supplant the classical European 
civilization built up by England, France, 
Germany, and Italy. An ever increasing number 
of European scholars are studying this new 
phenomenon and trying to arrive at some 
conclusions about it. It was only the other 
day fiat M. AndrA Siegfried, the well known 


French economist and historian raised 
a flutter on the other side of the Atlantic 
by his criticism of the American press in 
his ‘America Comes of Age/ And here 
comes three other French men of letters 
with thought-provoking books on American 
life and^ manners. Of these, M. Lueien Romier’s 
book, ‘Who will be Master—Europe or 
America ?’ is the most considerable. M. 
Romier, says a writer in the Living Age , gets 
at the very root of American civilization in 
a series of pointed chapters : 

‘The essence of it all,’ M. Romier says, ‘the 
European will most often fail to grasp : I mean the 
magnificent and arduous labour of human regeneration 
which has been going on and is still going on at the 
other side of the Atlantic.’ And in this vein he conti¬ 
nues : ‘This is a tremendous lesson which the 
American example teaches us: the ease with 
which supposedly old races may be rejuvenated 
when transplanted into a new m6de of life. It 
is an example from which we may derive new 
springs of hope for all humanity.’ He admits—rather, 
he asserts as one of his major premises—that ‘the 
very basis of American morals’ is to ‘make money.’ 
But the ‘spirit of money-making,’ he argues, has 
wrought a great good in America : historically 
it has been ‘the guarantee of tolerance’ and it 
has produced ‘for the first time an almost complete 
and comparatively happy example of mass civili¬ 
zation.’ 

It is this ‘mass civilization’ in wliich M. Romier 
is interested. In his discussion of it he adheres 
to the now rather well known doctrine of dynamic 
wealth, ‘which not only recognizes the existence 
of the economic masses but organizes all social 
life in direct relation with the actual nature of 
the masses which compels us to range ourselves 
in disciplined battalions for production and con¬ 
sumption. .. . Men seem like the prisoners of 
a collective passion for consuming, who.se increasing 
wants and capacities they are compelled to satisfy: 
impersonal links in an endless chain. 

Through all his chapters runs a single domi¬ 
nant idea, which is that the United States is a 
‘social organism rather than a body politic.’ In 
this he discovers the key to a full understanding 
of our civilization—and, of course, its application 
to a Europe divided into many nationalities, is 
obvious. It is precisely because of this ‘enfeebie- 
ment of her political system, he argues, tliat the 
United States to-day represents the most advanced 
type of economic society.’ The American concep¬ 
tion of liberty ‘means nothing other than the free¬ 
dom of economic and social activities from obstruc¬ 
tion by the whole political game.’ Again, he says : 
‘In academies and schools the particular importance 
of such or such an episode in the political history 
of the United States is still being discussed with 
dreadful earnestness. But the truth is that the 
American people owes nothing of any significance to 

S olitios And once more M. Romier strikes his 

ominant : ‘In truth, to understand America we 
must always bear this fact in mind, tliat the social 
structure of the United States does not compose 
a unified, historical nation, nor a body politic ; it 
is a community of purely economic origin. 
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Europe or America 

JHL Eomier also gives an answer to the 
' question whether, in this impact of the new 
civilization on the old it will be Europe or 
America which will in the end win. One of 
the major results of the Great War is the 
emergence and the preponderance of the 
0. S. A. in world politics, world civilization 
and world finance, Europe seems, for the 
present, to be playing second fiddle to 
America. Will this temporary preponderance 
pass into a permanent hegemony ? M. 
Romier goes on to weigh the pros and eons 
of his case : 

Examining the present condition of humanity, 
M. Romier begins his essay by observing in general 
two main facts which are apparently, but not 
actually, opposed to one another. Of these, one 
is the ‘universality of material influences,’ and 
the other the persistence of racial and national 
traits. The Machine Age has found Europe 
organized in rather small political entities, each 
with its distinctive culture and each arrayed in 
economic competition with all the others. 
M. Romier continues, however: ‘Europe lias kept 
her richest heritage, which is her inventive genius. 
This is, perhaps, due to the fact that she lias not 
only been unwilling to relinquish her old frame¬ 
work but has also preserved the independence of 
her spiritual and traditional institutions. The pro¬ 
blem for Europe is to preserve those supreme and 
strategic faculties, while at the same time adapting 
herself to the phenomena of mass life which 
threaten to become an overwhelming force from 
now on and to' whose conditions America lias 
already adjusted her own civilization.’ 

Preserved the ancient framework of Europe ? 
M. Romier is careful to show that national 
boundaries will liave to be straddled—as, indeed, 
they are already being straddled—to create a 
single economic unit with space in which to move 
and function on the enormous scale required if 
the Machine Age is to continue to produce ever 
more and more goods and to pay ever higher and 
higher wages and profits. But the nations—the 
spiritual units—must be preserved. 

‘The instinct-to-survive of immense numbers of 
men’, he says, ‘drives them more and more toward 
mass fife, and it is impossible to conceive of the 
endurance of any forms of civilization which 
would not satisfy the essential needs of masses 
as such.’And‘...we observe-a universal tendency 
toward the seizure of the political field by econo¬ 
mic forces.’ Again : ‘The State, guardian and 
servant of political ends, is subject to impulses 
of a very different character -Under the pressure of 
economic progress, it assumes more ana more the 
appearance of representing only a combination of 
interests.’ In short, the authority of the State is 
challenged by the immense power of industry and 
is already in decay. Nevertheless, the State is not 
the nation, and ‘....the nation may more effectively 
defend its existence w holding to the idea of the 
Fatherland, the Fatherland being considered, not as 
the mere community of interests, but as a fountain 
head of precious traditions, which must be safe¬ 


guarded, and of moral and intellectual impulsions 
whose vigour must be sustained.’ , - 

All this is vital to the thesis which # M. Romier 
is developing : that Europe has the native capacity 
and skill to match the American civilization at 
every point; that her present political .organization, 
however, has still to be adapted to it ; but that 
Europe, unless she meanwhile loses it, has some¬ 
thing which can more than offset the American 
advantage of an earlier start—those old traditions 
which can save Europe, he thinks, from the perils 
inherent in the very notion of ‘mass civilization,’ the 
dangers represented in America by, the ‘sex pro¬ 
blem’, ‘the instability of the family,’and the threaten¬ 
ed loss of pure learning. It would be well to 
consider carefully what M. Romier has to say on 
this last point. He speaks of that learning—not 
immediately practical because completely theoretical 
—which can scarcely guarantee a man his liveli¬ 
hood, but which none the less must precede the 
applied learning whereon all future progress must 
be based. He turns to that problem of the re-em- 
ployment of highly specialized craftsmen after a 
now invention has made their speciality no longer 
useful. And he takes up the problem of the new 
proletariat, pointing to ‘the terrible truth....that 
each and all—owners, engineers, employees, common 
labourers, all who are simultaneously producers 
and consumers—are become slaves....bowing 
before the merciless law of % economic return /’ M. 
Romier hopes that with his spiritual heritage to 
strengthen him, the European may devise a system 
under which, rather than be dominated, he may 
dominate the machine to the end that all civiliza¬ 
tion may not be ‘at the mercy of physical accidents.’ 


Three Indictments of Fascism 

Three recent books on the Fascist regime 
in Italy are discussed in the latest number 
of the Political Science Quarterly 
by Professor W. Y. Elliott, of the 
Harvard University. They are Professor 
Salveraini’s TPhe Fascist Dictatorship in Italy’ 
Yol. 1; Signor Luigi Sturzo’s ‘Italy and 
Fascism’ and Signor Silvio Trentin’s L’Aventure 
italienne, 16gendes et rMit^s. All three are 
by Italians and will serve as wholesome 
correctives to the legendary aspects of Musso¬ 
lini and Fascism which passes for history 
in the popular imagination : 

The works of Salvemini and of Don Sturzo are 
of a far more important order, not only because 
they come from the two most important emigre 
antagonists of Fascism who have escaped to an 
asylum in England, and not only because of the 
remarkable literary and scholarly gifts of the two 
men, but because they join to the intimate know¬ 
ledge of events of two protagonists in the struggle 
against Fascism a quite unusual power of discriminat¬ 
ing analysis, more objective, at least in the work 
of Don Sturzo, than one could have hoped ♦ from an 
exiled enemy of the regime. 

Salvemini’s book is an indictment, often savagely 
ironical in spite of its restraint, of the myths of 
the Fascist salvation of Italy from Bolshevism and 
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economic and political chaos. but most of ail of the 
Fascist “heroism” which applied the most savage 
coercive measures not only to a badly led proletariat 
lnit to “intellectuals” who dared to expose and 
oppose the Black Shirts publicly. The list of out¬ 
rages and brutal cruelties is a formidable one, 
documented with the historian’s thoroughness. The 
climax of the charges is the implication of 
Mussolini as «t least an accomplice after the fact in 
shielding the murderers of Matteotti although 
Professor Salvemini presses the charges much 
farther. It is a book that bases its case largely on 
tiie moral Question, with a promise to expose what 
is termed Fascist economic trickery and failure in 
another volume. 

Don Luigi Sturzo. organizer and leader of the 
Oatholic democratic Popolari Party, which conquered 
nearly one hundred seats in the Chamber in the 
first elections after its foundation in 1919, has 
written what is still the most temperate and able 
analysis of the Fascist conquest of power that lias 
yet appeared in English, focussed largely on the 
part played by the Popolari. This priest and 
champion of the peasantry and workers and 
secretary of the radically democratic Popolari Party 
did far more in the turbulent years of 1919 and 
1920 than did Mussolini (who really made advances 
to the workers who occupied the factories with a 
view to an alliance) to kill any possibility of a 
Bolshevist Italy. 

Don Sturzo s book is noteworthy for its histori¬ 
cal. perspective, for its appeal for a liberalization of 
the attitude of the papacy, and for its clear grasp 
of the position of Italy in the whole context of its 
European setting. As a loyal Catholic, despite his 
tacit repudiation at the hands of the Church, he 
approves the element of religious education intro¬ 
duce! by Gentile, and the early programme of liberty 
lor the schools. The subsequent Fascist regimenta¬ 
tion and suppression of the Catholic young people’s 
societies, however, showed the unreality of the 
Catholic advantage thus gained. He declares that 
there was never any connection between the 
Church and the Popolari, yet lie seems to admit 
that Mussolini’s acceptance of religious instruction 
must have been the final concession which turned 
the papacy against the active participation of the 
clergy in politics and which consequently tolled 
the knell of the Popolari. It is evidently a little 
painful to Don Sturzo to be accused of having 
dictated the policy of the party’s one hundred 
deputies. He shows that, in spite of liis own 
repugnance to any collaboration with Giolitti, the 
Popolari had supported that oldest and shrewdest 
of the manipulators of ministries. How great a 
part Don Sturzo had in the final “veto on Giolitti” 
m 1922, which forced the weak compromise on the 
Pacta ministry, it would be hard to tell. Probably, 
in any event, Giolitti would have waited as supinely 
for events to shape themselves as did his lieutenant, 
Facta. 

Don Sturzo prepares the way for a better under¬ 
standing of subsequent events by showing how 
fascism liquidated the unfortunate crisis of the 
•anks which had resulted in the failures of the 
Vnsaldo and of the Banca di Sconto and the crisis 
n f the Banco di Roma. By the formation of the 
Consortium of Industrial Securities that took over 
the deficit of about six milliards, the Treasury 
intervened through the bants of issue (the Banca 
d Italia, Banco di Napoli, and Banco di Sicilia) thus 
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practically expanding the negotiable <ai*cuMon for 
trade purposes by that sum, tinder a tax-free 
arrangement and guarantee by the Treasury. 
Naturally industrialists and bankers applauded, and 
the share-holders of the Banco di Roma were able 
to sell their shares at a high premium* Gtte is 
reminded of Hamilton. . 

. The chief value, of Signor Trentin’s contribution 
is m the extensive dwiunentation, rare among 
works either opposing or favouring lasdstii; wffi 
wliich he supports his attack upon the eeononuo 
system imposed by Mussolini upon Italy. The 
charge that Italy has been, to. a very large degree, 
‘eolonialized” by huge foreign borrowings, both 
public, and private, is supported by a detailed 
analysis. The stabilization of the lira at a figure 
dictated by a desire for prestige rather than on a 
sound economic, basis comes in for examination. 
His conclusion is that not only have the Fascist 
“reforms” not improved on an economic situation 
which was being well handled (contrary to the 
usual legends) by the parliamentary governments 
up to 1922, but that actually Fascism has over¬ 
strained the economic mechanism of Italy by a debt- 
service item far beyond its powers and by a 
rotectionist programme for an artificially stimulated 
eavy industry. In short, while the Minister of 
Education is forming the minds of Italian youth in 
the most chauvinistic moulds, the Fascist masters of 
Italy have bound future generations to an economic 
servitude of the most humiliating type. The 
picture is doubtless overdrawn, but it is worth 
considering as an offset to the usual uncritical 
eulogies of Fascist finance. 


Woman in Industry 

Democracy of to-day, it is often said, has 
brought into being a fourth estate. There is 
a fifth nowadays pressing forward from behind ; 
and it is the women’s turn now. In politics, in 
business, in industry, the influx of women 
is daily increasing in volume. One of the 
latest Bulletins of the United States Depart * 
mcnt of Labour discusses this extension of 
women’s activities : 

If the men and women of 30 or 40 years ago who 
were conscientiously trying to stop the onrushing 
of women’s activities could study for a moment 
the figures which illustrate the trend of their 
employment in New York State they would die of 
apoplexy. Here we find women by the hundreds 
oi thousands engaged in practically every trade and 
occupation; working as longshoremen, as steve¬ 
dores, as chauffeurs, as plumbers, as electricians, 
as plasterers, teamsters, and even as undertakers. 
These Victorians would be equally disturbed at the 
number of women who are now engaged in practis¬ 
ing law, or who have become lumbermen and 
fishermen. Th,e whole trend of the employment of 
women is toward wider activity and a greater 
variety of interest. 

In the past, before there were such things j|s 
factories and shops and offices, women m Mm 
homes were the producers of the world. They 
helped to produce everything that was eaten and 
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warn and used in their community. As the factory 
system developed and machines were invented, 
these things were taken oat of the home and little 
industrial units were formed in one or two rooms, 
to produce the things which had formerly been 
done in the home. As industry has developed, 
women have left their homes in larger and larger 
numbers and followed the machines into the fac¬ 
tory and now, instead of two or three people 
gathered together in one little room or one little 
shop, we see one roof covering thousands of men 
and women. 

The evolution of industry has led to the in creased 
demand tor woman’s labour. What to-day needs 
physical strength and long apprenticeship may be 
to-morrow within the capaete' of a K» year-old 
girl. New machinery is directly favourable to the 
employment of women, and in the last 25 years the 
employment; of women in New York State has 
practically trebled. To-day in this State alone 
we have over l.UUO.OOO women who are working 
ter wages. In the past, women have been chiefly 
employed as unskilled or semi-skilled operators. In 
addition to the large number still employed in this 
capacity, now, we find them in the thousands doing 
skilled work inTurniture, in steel and iron, in clay 
and stone and glass. While we have long been 
accustomed to. women in the field of literature, 
music and art. it is rather surprising to loam that 
there are in New York some 3,000 artists, 1.000 
editors and reporters, 1,000 physicians, and 100 
clergymen ; that the number of women lawyers in 
1920 was twice that in 1910: that finance long 
considered a non-feminine sphere claims 400 women 
as bankera. 950 as real estate agents, not to men¬ 
tion the large number of architects, chemists, 
electrical engineers, and designers. The fact is tliat 
the woman of to-day who has school or college 
degrees does not, as the woman of 40 and 50 years 
ago or even 25 years ago. wish to settle down to a 
life of dependence and leisure, but ratlier wishes 
to make her contribution toward the economic life 
of the country and to broaden her interest through 
the rubbing of shoulders with people in die profes¬ 
sions and trades. 

The development of the employment of women 
is not due wholly to the desire of women them¬ 
selves to enter trades and professions, but is due 
also to the fact that industry and the professions 
are very much interested in having women aeeessi- 
1*1© tor work. The manufacturers and employers 
realize that they need woman’s work and they are 
reshaping the policies of their own factories in 
order to meet the needs of women. As for example, 
in a small industrial town where it is not possible 
to secure a sufficient number of single women to 
■work in one of the factories, the manager is em¬ 
ploying married women. He realizes tliat in order 
to have them and keep them he must arrange Ms 
hemps so as not to conflict with their domestic, 
duties. The factory does not open till noon on 
Mondays and is dosed all day Saturdays. This is 
typical, of what is going on in many industries 
to-day in order to secure woman's labour. 

The faet is that the woman of to-day goes to 
work either. because of economic* pressure or be¬ 
cause work interests her. Her income mav not be 
necessary to meet the everyday needs of her family 
life, yet she feels that their standard of living and 
of life win 1 h* raised .by her contribution to the 


family income. Tins is true of women in all 

classes. 

The woman employed in one of ' our steam 
laundries says that, yes, her husband makes enough 
to support the family but she wants something 
more tor her children than she herself had. She 
wants a longer period in school for them and mom 
recreation. The same point of view is express**! 
by the professional woman who goes out to work 
side by side with her husband. These women see 
the home, not as a circumference but as a centre 
of family growth and development. 

To some, of course, going out to work means an 
escape from the daily drudgery and routine of 
housework, but wliatever the force that is absorbing 
women more and more into professional and industrial 
life, the fact remains that they arc going out as 
co-workers with their husbands and brothers in 
increasingly large numbers. The opportunities for 
the employment of women were never so great as 
they are to-day. 

Women by their own ability and capacity for 
work are breaking down the century-old prejudice 
and they are coming into their own. 


Women in Politics 

As a result of the recent enfranchisement 
of women under twenty-five women voters 
will now outnumber men voters in England. 
This does not, of course, imply tliat the reign 
of men in politics is over, though democratic 
logic requires that it should be so. Women 
voters have not yet produced an adequate 
number of women political leaders. There 
are symptoms, however, all the world over 
that women are taking greater interest in 
political life than they used to. In America, 
for example, says the Literary Digest the 
fact. 

That 145 Women now sit in legislatures in 
thirty-eight States of the Union—an increase of 
nineteen women members over last, year- -accord¬ 
ing t° returns compiled by the National League 
of Women A oters, is considered significant news 
by the press, although not so surprising in view of 
the tremendous increase in the women’s vote for 
President and the election of seven women to 
Congress instead of four. The increase ‘‘shows 
that recognition of the feminine electorate in the 
choice of legislators is permanent, and the propor¬ 
tion may be looked on to show a steady, if moder¬ 
ate increase, typically comments the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, noting that “pertinent in this connection 
is the fact that sixty-eight of the number elected 
had served previously and four were chosen for 
the fourth time.” 

“It is not nine years yet since women were 
given the ballot yet so completely has the country 
accepted the idea that only ten of the States are 
without women # legislators,” points out the 
Schenectady Imm-Star , which voices much 
editorial comment in saying, “without making a 
revolutionary change in public life, women who 
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show aptitude for public affairs have had a salutary 
effect on city, State, and national house-keeping 
Their taking part in politics has not unsexed 
them.” 

The ten States which elected no women legisla¬ 
tors are Alabama, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, 
liOiiisiana, Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina. 
South Dakota, and Tennessee. 

Politically the 1929 women elected by the 
States divide Republicans 100; Democrats 38; 
no party designation 5; Non-Partisan 2. That 
Republicans so outnumber Democrats in a country 
so largely Republican cannot be considered strange 
iii the opinion of the Hartford Oouranf , which 
adds: 

‘‘In this part of the country, at least, the Re¬ 
publicans nominate more women for legislators 
than do the Democrats. Whether this results in 
turning the votes of women to the Republican 
party is not clear, but a Connecticut Democratic; 
newspaper some time ago protested against the 
treatment the Democracy wasireeciving from women 
voters, after all it had done to secure the passage 
of the Nineteenth Amendment” 

‘Women are coming along politically, without 
overdoing it,' observes the Topeka Capital Pro¬ 
bably few people would have supposed that under 
the suffrage amendment nine years after its ratifi¬ 
cation “ten legislatures would meet without a 
single woman member, and that the total in the 
I nitod states would hardly equal 2 per cent, of 
the gross membership of the forty-eight legisla¬ 
tures,*’ remarks the St. Louis (ilobe-lhrnocnit. “Jf. 
however, the new opportunities are being grasped 
tardily and with reluctance, not a few of these 
Mi) women are law-makers of uncommon usefulness. 
The place they have already made for themselves 
m the State-houses of the country is a premise of 
a more rapidly increasing representation in corning 
years.” 


Liberal Education in America 

Has liberal education any place in a 
democratic society ? There are people who are 
already saying that the role of Oxford and 
Cambridge is played out. /Last month, we 
quoted from an essay in which M. Andre 
Maurois attempted to show from a study of 
the cultural and social needs of the day, that 
the system of education for which the older 
Universities stood, were still necessary and vital 
to the life of English society and body politic, 
and as long as things remained so, Oxford 
and Cambridge could also be expected to live 
and live honourably and usefully. The same 
question has been raised for a very different 
society by a challenging book—-“College 
or Kindergarten” by Dean Max McConn of 
Lehigh University (U. S. A.) A summary of 
its conclusions and a rejoinder by another 
distinguished educationist of America appears 
in The New Republic. This is Dean McConn’s 


appreciation of the prospects of higher edu¬ 
cation in America : 

Mr. McCann’s way of dealing with the educa¬ 
tional situation is simple and direct. Ninety-eight 
percent of our youth, he says, do not go to colleges 
I? V 1 *?- teaching. And apparently he is content 
that this should be so. Excepting the possibility 
that some tew may be diverted from professional 
to liberal studies, the 98 percent are consigned 
to various forms of vocational and lower-grade 
training, tor the remaining 2 percent he proposes 
two different, colleges : the Gentleman's College 
and the Scholar s (pllege. The former is to take 
care ot the “supcrkuidergartners,” the IV 2 percent 
of our youth who are financially able to go to 
college, but who do not rave to study. The latter 
is to devote itself to the chosen few, the one-half 
pt 1 percent who have zest and capacity for learn¬ 
ing It is out of these and their happy teachers 
that Mr. McConn proposes to make his intellectual, 
paiudise on earth. It is this paradise which he 
chiefly delights in planning. Of it lie says. “That 
is what we should have ; and, though I am no 
longer as young as I was. I would give ten years 
of my remaining portion for the privilege of being 
a teacher, or even a dean, for one year with such 
a group.” 

T am afraid that his Gentleman's College is far 
more interesting and significant in principle than 
is Ins Scholar's College. As we have seen, lie finds 
cluttering up the present academic community a 
majority of pleasant young people, t he “suporkinder- 
gartners,’ who go to a place of study not in order 
to study, but because there is no other satisfying 
place to which they may go. Mr. McConn preiosos 
to get rid of them by providing such another 
place And he will attract them thither by appeal¬ 
ing directly to their interests. Speaking of such 
activities as playing games, managing teams, giving 
)‘lays and concerts and dances, he says ; “These 
activities, I. repeat, should constitute in themselves 
the chief educational instrument, the essential 
curriculum, in the college for stiperkindorgartnoiw - 
m what I have previously called the Gentleman’s 
< ollege.' And he adds : "Not that I would bar 
studies entirely from the Gentleman’s (’ollege. The 
gentlemen themselves would not desire this..,, 
the essential thing is to abandon the idea and 
pretence that this aspect of their training is 

fundamental and of predominant; importance_ 

Once this dear fact is accepted, studies will no 
longer be allowed to interfere with activities.... ” 

Here we have the element in Mr. MeComrs 
argument which seems to me really significant;, 
lie has come to the conclusion that. 99Vs percent of 
our young People; are incapable of liberal under¬ 
standing. He finds that human nature and capacity, 
or rather American mtm*e and capacity, are such 
that m only one-half of 1 percent can we hope to 
build up the activities of intelligence and reflection. 

Is this estimate of the intellectual 
situation correct? Mr. Alexander Meiklejolm 
js more hopeful. He replies to Mr. McConn 
»y saying : 

He tells us that avast wave of material prosperity 
lias been curing in upon us a flood of external¬ 
ly-minded young frarbarians. And we, who 
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advocate reflection and' J<»dy, been quite 

unable to convert the o the 

barbarians. But why ? 4^, ^® Be ^qung .P^opA e 
barbarians as such, congenitally incapable of intelli¬ 
gence ? Or does the wave of material prosperity 
which sends them sprawling about us also account 
for the peculiar state or exteraalism and crudity 
in which they arrive ? And does the same wave 
«of external success come dashing t over us, the 
teachers, blocking our efforts, enfeebling our activi¬ 
ties V As I have said before, it avails nothing 
to choose between these alternatives by mere a 
priori dogma. The issue must be. put to the test 
of actual trial in actual cases. And m this situation 
a few typical cases closely studied are worth pages 
of statistics dealing with unanalysed conditions. 
We must take young: barbarians, drag them m some 
way out of the rush of external influence, and it 
possible open them eyes to the state in which 
they and their fellows have been, as contrasted 
with the qualities of life which are open to them 
if they escape the current madness. In such an 
attempt one success is more convincing than a 
thousand failures, because it does not take many 
successes to destroy the myth of the barbarian as 
such. And if that illusion disappears we can then 
go on with what has always been the task of 
the teacher in the midst of a maternal civilization, 
namely, that of rescuing the young from the 
achievements of the old. All of us, teachers includ¬ 
ed, are as yet too much under the spell lot our 
industrial success to think very. clearly . as to how 
that, teaching is to t>e done. But it will never do 
to draw back before we have begun. A successful 
people must always be saved from its achievements. 
From that, task its teachers may never draw back 
defeated. 

Whether it can be done or not, says Mr. 
Meiklejohn, is yet to be seen, for, as he 
says—“our American teaching activities have 
yet hardly begun.” : 


A Portrait of Stalin 

A recent cable stated that Trotsky has 
been brought to Constantinople and is now 
kept under close surveillance in the Soviet 
consulate. The man who has ousted the 
lieutenant of Lenin and the once idolized 
minister of war from power, is Stalin, the 
present dictator of Russia. He is vividly 
portrayed by B. Bazhanov,his former secretary 
in: YwtfO'xhdmye, an anti-Bolshevik Russian 
daily published in Paris. We quote the 
account from a summary given in the 
Literary Digest: 

This stranae, mysterious dominator of Soviet 
Russia, whom nobody seems to know, is pitilessly 
pictured by his former secretary as a man m whom 
all human desire is reduced to a minimum, with 
the exception of, bis insatiable thirat for power. He 
lives like an ancKonte in two small jwms in the 
Kremlin, which under the Ozmst regime were 
occupied by servants of the ^palace, and it is 
declared that he hardly ever indulges m any 


* amusements never dissipates, and. steals no liioiU'y 
i from the Government. Play or of ary 

<sort does; not exist for him, ft seems, and hr c, 
S to be a good husband in the sense that, win, 
the pxceDtion of his wife, women do. not exist lor 
Mm “wor“his forner secretary aym. thru 
he is not in the least enthusiastic about it, ex.ee t a 
in so to £ it A to 

domination. This informant goes> f 

“The first impression he makes is that ^ of a 
reserved, self-possessed and snnpla man and, ou<> 
thinks, probably a very inteUwent mam. But j, 
one c^omes to know him a little oettei , tne i> 

!Z }l oH} m m ZmZ this ~ 

He is unable to grasp r^ticid P. robjem£ 
ignorant in economics and finance. He not cn\ 
does not know any foreign kingjiage, but doe. il t 
know anything about Russian ^ 

entirely lacks general education r His flight 
moves slowly and heavily. There is not a ti^e of 
humour in him. During a year and a hap of aaii.i 
contact •• ith him, I only once heard him a 

joke. With a very solemn expression on Jus face 
he came up to one of his assistants, a cei tain 
Tovstukha, and said : ‘Tovstukha, my mothu had 
a goat : well, that goat was exactly like jo , 
only it did not wear spectacles. . And tnui. 
apparently very satisfied with his jest, he wont 
back to his study to the accompaniment ot 
Tovstu kha’s eubserv ient laughter. 

He is. generally speaking, Mr. Bazhanov tells u> 
further, just what lie appears to he—an uncultured 
Georgian (Caucasian) peasant, and perhaps it i. 
from a natural sense of self-protection that he auuU> 
meeting both foreigners and Russians, ana lives m 
such mysterious isolation. Ilis subordinates, jsc 
are told usually call him “master—that is to say 
master of Russia—and with them he is 
unceremonious and “despotically rude as ne i, 
also with the members of Ins family, »>e rtaa 
farther that : “He is secretive, shrewd, ami 
revengeful. He never imparts his secret plans to 
any one ....Generally speaking, he never talks 
without necessity, and for the most part, is snenT. 

Is it not a wonder, the question is asked, jUdra 
man like that should become master ot itussia, 
should have crushed <*ueh Communistic leaders as 
Kamenev, Zinoviev. Tretsky. and others r Ho* did 
he do it ’? asks Mr. Bazhanov, who replies as 

“The essence of Statin’s method can bo boiled 
down into a few words. It is the appointment ot 
the right men—that is to say, of lus supporters-to 
all the important posts in the country, and. specially, 
to ail the main posts in the party machinery...- 
As a Secretary-General of the Communist party, 
it was easy for him to do this, and he has been 
itent on this work since 1923. 

“His guiding principle in the selection of men is 
. characteristic of him. If we consider the present 
members of the Political Bureau—-the ml mg party - 
committeer-'ithe leading Soviet bureaucrats, the 
secretaries of provincial Oomtmfnist committees, all 
these CTglanaovs, Voroshilovs, h oiimreys—leading 
members of the Soviet Goverainent—it becomes 
evident tliat Stalin, .year after year, has been 
systematically eliminating from the power educated 
and cultured Communists, and has been replacing 
them in the most important positions with imedueat* 
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, .(] nntalented men from the lowest social strata. 
These men are his supporters only .because they 
are personally bound to him, and their very career 
depends upon him and upon the progress of the 
Communist revolution, for under any normal regime 
they would-be zeros, complete nonentities.” 

Prospects of Labour 

With a general election drawing near, and 
the industrial and labour situation not over 
hopeful, the British Press is naturally invited 
to discuss tbd' relative merits of rival parties 
and panaceas. In The New Republic for 
January 16,. 1929, an English writer appraises 
for the American public the economic as 
well as political aspects of the future of 
Labour: 

There are two things needing to be said at 
the outset. The first is, that for two years we have 
been living within the shadow, of the gi*eat strikes 
of 1926. The second is that during the whole 
of 1928, the labour movement, whether mistakenly 
or not has been under the influence of the belief 
that in the near, perhaps the very near, future. 
Labour is destined to be again in office, and in 
office with a parliamentary majority. It is not 
easy to understand why the rank and file should 
have moved so decidedly into this stage of 
assurance as to what is in store for the party ; 
but the fact is unmistakably as I give it. For 
some time past there lias been an air of confidence 
over the whole body, and people of all sorts who 
attended the fall conference in Birmingham went 
back to their places impressed by the fact itself 
and by the behaviour of the leaders and the lesser 
men, which implied.so it was said—a plain deter¬ 

mination to be ready for the event. 

Let us see, however, to begin with, how matters 
stand on the industrial side and in reference to 
the labour unions. 

The following, he says, are the results on 
the industrial side of the disastrous general 
strike of 1926 : 

We may say, therefore, that, as the more or 
less definite result of the most cruel experience 
through which the workers of England have passed 
during half a century, three main tendencies are 
to be observed : (1) a condition of anger and des¬ 
pair among the miners, after more than twelve 
months of stagnation and suffering following the 
long t stoppage; (2) a glowing recognition among 
I he. “old heavies” that as regards the four ind ustries 
upon which the supremacy of England was based 
(cotton, wool, iron and steel, shipbuilding), the 
balance of power in the world lias changed to the 
disadvantage of Britain and (3) that labour-union 
leadership must face the facts and strive toward 
the attainment of an understanding with capital 
and the working out of a method of co-operation 
and joint control. 

. The most striking demonstration of the new 
mma of labour came at the first of the two import¬ 
ant fall conferences, that of the Trade Union 
t engross at Swansea. Them beyond all dispute, 
the conservative, the anti-Cook, section was m 
command. There was only one question under 


discussion that greatly interested the outside 
public. That was the question whether a majority t 
would be given to the executive council which,t 
t°L some months, had been engaged in negotiations 
with Alfred Mond (now known as Lord Melchefet) i 
on the subject of a definite policy of oo-operafcion 
between the great employers and the f unions. The 
result at Swansea was never in doub\ The plan, 
which in the year of the general strike would 
have . seemed merely fantastic, was approved by 
a decisive majority. 

The leaders of the labour movement look upon 
it merely as a necessary stage in an evolutionary 
process that is, to them, as inevitable as anything 
can be. They recognize that the fighting strength 
of labour has, in the past eight years, been very 
greatly reduced.' They are, moreover, in my 
judgment, much nearer nowadays to the general 
programme of the American Federation of Labour 
than they have ever been before. Tliat is to say, 
they realize that in this age of neo-technic indus¬ 
try the notion of warfare between the. worker 
and the power which owns the machine is crude 
and self-destructive. But, above all, they favour 
the method of negotiation and co-operation because* 
they are convinced that, in the stage we are 
rapidly approaching, the governing part of the 
control of industry must rest with associated 
labour. This is in the consciousness of the union 
leaders. 

Of the political prospects of the Labour 
Party he 1ms, not unlike other publicists, 
very little that is definite to say, the greatest 
uncertain factor being the vote of the newly 
enfranchised young women. 

As to the hopes of a definite Labour victory, 
them is, I believe, a difference between the general 
expectation and the estimates made by the party 
1 eiiders. The Liberals have been putting out 
propaganda designed to show that the' Labour 
party has not been winning at the bye-elections, 
and that, no matter how favourably things were to 
go for them, they could not. hope to. make such 
gains in the national election as would give them 
half the membership of the Commons, with this 
estimate I find myself in general. agreement, and 
it is, I understand, riot seriously disputed at Labour 
headquarters. Labour, of course, will hold its own 
in the industrial sections. It may even have a 
greatly increased vote. 

What the upshot will be no one to-day can 
predict, for the simple reason that no one can make 
any forecast about the election that would be worth 
putting down on paper. The prospect in England 
is far more dubious than was the prospect in the 
United States on November 1, 192V because the 
possibility of a decisive victory seems to be ruled 
out. Moreover, we have an enlarged electorate 
that is more problematical than yours was ; for it 
Will contain five millions of women voters who 
have not hitherto had the right to. vote in any kind 
of election. For ten years our ruling classes have 
kept the young women of England outside the 
entire sphere of political responsibility. If at the 
next national election they are given a sharp jolt 
nobody will be surprised and few will have mu m. 
pity for them. 



Ancient Afghanistan 

Bv BRAJEYDRA NATH BAYERJI 


AFGHANS, THEIR ORIGIN ; ANCIENT INDIAN 

Culture tn Afghanistan 

A LOaVO the entire north-western frontier 
of India, on the way to Kashmir and 
Afghanistan, are valleys which, with 
their surrounding hills, form the homes of 
numerous tribes of various origin, and spc^ak- 
ing different languages. Right in the north 
in the Hindu-kush and the western Himalayas 
live the Darads and Kafirs, whose languages 
belongs to the Aryan family; in the west 
are found the Tajiks whose dialect is Persian, 
while the land to the north of the Tajiks 
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is inhabited by Turki-speaking nomads. The 
people living in the east of the country are 
called Afghans or Pathans, while in the south 
are the sturdy Baluchis and the Dravidian- 
speaking Brahui clan. 

It should be made clear at the outset, 
that Afghanistan in earlier times did not 


include all the territories comprised in the 
Afghanistan of to-day. Afghanistan originally 
meant merely ‘the land of the Afghans,' a 
more limited area than at present, and 
included within its limits some districts now 
independent and some subject to British rule. 
The country was then but a conglomeration 
of various districts ; there was no political 
unity in the real sense of the term, and its 
component parts were not bound together by 
any identity of race or language. It was 
only in the middle of the 18th century, 
when the Afghans established themselves as 
an independent nation under a king chosen 
from their own people, that the country was 
welded into political unity and came to be 
known politically by its present, appellation— 
Afghanistan. 

There was a time when the smoke <>f 
Vcdie sacrifices rose to the sky on the banks 
of the Gomal, and the Taklit-i-Sulaiman 
range echoed to the Vedio hymns chanted 
by the Rishis. The Aryans of the Rig-Yedn 
inhabited a territory which included portions 
of S. E. Afghanistan (Roll), the N r .-\V. 
Frontier Province, and the Punjab.* Ju tin.* 
4th century B. G. when Alexander the Great, 
invaded India, Aryan civilization was 
flourishing in Afghanistan, Seistan and 
Baluchistan. After his death the Maurya 
Empire of Magadha reached up to Herat. 
Many centuries later saw the establishment 
of the Turki-Shahi’ kingdom at Kabul proper, 
where Hindu (or Buddhist) kings ruled, while 
the Hindu-Shahi dynasty had the town of 
Und or Ohi-nd, on the upper Indus above 
Attock, as their head-quarters. These Shahi 
kings were probably descended from the 
Kushan Emperor Kanishka. Muslim historians 
tell us that in the 10th century A.D. many of 
the people of Afghanistan were Zoroastrian 
(fire-Worshippers), Buddhist or heathen in 
their beliefs.!* In the plains of Jalalabad and 
Peshawar and in the vicinity of Kabul can 
still be found traces of Buddhist buildings. 
“At Bamiyau nestled beneath the ‘snowy 

* Rapson’s Anrnnt India , pp. 39-40. 
f Rmjdmedm of Islam, p. 102. 
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mountains’ of the Hindu-kush,. ,. still exist in 
■defiance of the ravages of time and of man 
the rock-cut grottoes and shrines with their 
far-famed colossal images of Buddha.”* 



A Tajik in summer dross 

During the Hindu and Buddhist ages the 
present ‘Kabul* river bore the name of 
ivubha*; the ‘Kunim* valley was known as 


Ij. N. Ohoshai’s Ancient Indian Culture tn 
-1 fuhanistan (Greater India Society Bulletin No. •>), 

ip- 21. 


‘Krtiinu’, while the ‘Gonial’ river was ‘GomatP 
and the modern Peshawar was ‘Gandhar’, etc. 
Even to this day we find the echoes of Yedie 
names in the nomenclature of certain places 



A Hindki in winter robes 


in Afghanistan aud the N.-W. Frontier 
Province. 

The first ...mention of the Afghans in 
written history is found in the Tarikhri - 
Yamini (composed in the 11th century by 
al-Utbi, secretary to Mahmud of Glmzni), and 
an almost contemporary mention in al-Biruni. 
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Prior to the 11th century the Afghans were 
an obscure and savage mountain race. The 
Turkish rulers of Ghazni had to wage 
occasional wars against these people, who 
were then found occupying the Sulaiman 
mountains (1023). Later they embraced Islam, 
but the new creed failed to bring about any 
moral transformation in their character and 



An Afghan warrior 


speech, their tribal organization and their 
profession of brigandage remaining unchanged. 
It was probably in the 15th century that the 
Afghans, after long wanderings from their 
original home, settled about Kabul. 

There is a good deal of controversy over 
the origin of the name Afghan, and the 
descent of the Afghan people. The races 
inhabiting Afghanistan—though considerable 
intermixture has taken place—may be classed 
under the following heads :—I. Afghans, 
■2. Persians, 3. Turkish and Mongolian, 4. 
Aryans of the Hindu-kush. The theory 
established by Longworth Dames that the 
Afghan race belongs in the main to the 


Turko-lranian type is now generally accepted* 
But the Afghans believe themselves to be 
the children of Israel (Ben-i-Israel). Burnes 
records that in reply to his enquiries regard¬ 
ing the descent of the Afghans from the 
Jews, Dost Muhammad, then the Amir of 
Kabul, said,—‘Why, we marry a brother's 
wife, and give a daughter no inheritance 
are we not, therefore, of the children of 
Israel ?’ t 

EXTENSION OF THE AFGHAN POWER OVER HINDUSTAN" 

Amir Sabuk-tegin (a Turk), the second 
sovereign of the Ghaznavi dynasty, was the 
first Muslim king to enlist Afghans 
as soldiers. His son, the famous conqueror 
Mahmud, had also an Afghan contingent in 
his army when he invaded Tukharistau. 
This is the first mention of the Afghans—then 
an obscure mountain race—in written history. 
They were in no higher condition two cen¬ 
turies later when the Ghori power r se to 
eminence. When Muhammad Ghori defeated 
Rai Pithora, the Chauhan ruler of Ajmir 
and Delhi, in the field of Tarain (1192), there 
were Afghans fighting on both sides, and 
this fact probably indicates that the Afghan 
people had not yet been completely converted 
to Islam. 

The history of India during the next 
two centuries makes little or no mention of 
highly placed Afghans, and we only find one 
or two sardars of this race enjoying fiefs 
in Bihar or in the Deccan. With the rise 
to power of the Slave Kings at Delhi, many 
Afghans began to join the Indian army. 
Minhaj-i Siraj’s Tahaqat-i-Nasiri records that 
Sultan Balban employed 3,000 brave Afghans 
(1260), in putting down the wild predator/ 
Mewatis, who infested the neighbourhood o, 
Delhi, in the direction of modem Alwai. 
At the time of Taimur’s invasion of India 
(1399), the Afghans—with the exception of a 
few soldiers of fortune—still lived as a race 
of hill-robbers. The shock of TairaurV 
invasion shattered the fabric of the Delhi 
monarchy. This was an opportunity for the 
Afghans, and one of their leaders—Daulat 
Khan Lodi, the governor of the Doab—quickly 
gained power and fame for his race. In the 
15th century many of the Lodis are seen 
holding important posts. Daulat Khan 
himself rose to be one of the most important 


* Encyclopaedia, of Islam , p. 149. 
t Cabool by Lt. Col. Sir Alex. Burnes (2nd ed., 
1843V P. 142. 
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personages in the empire and at one 
time occupied Delhi in opposition to Khizr 
Khan. IJnder the succeeding kings of the 
Sayyid dynasty of Delhi another Lodi, 
named Sultan Shah, alias Islam Shah, rose 
to power. His nephew Bahlol began his 
career as the faitjdar of the Panjab, and 
finally in 1450 wrested the throne of Delhi 
from the last of the feeble Sayyid kings. 
He was the first Pathan king of Delhi, and 
the annexation of the kingdom of Jaimpur 
which he effected was considered by the 
Afghans as their first great achievement. 
To induce the Afghans of Boh to settle in 
India, Bahlol not only gave them lavish 
cash bounties, but also distributed jagirs 
among them freely. This caused the settle¬ 
ment in Hindustan of many Afghan 
families, ?•?>.., the Lodis in the Panjab, Delhi 
and its vicinity ; the Farmulis in Oudh and 
Bahraich, the Luhanis in Ghazipur and 
South Bihar, the Sarwanis in Oawnpur, and 
the Surs in the Shahabad district of Bihar. 

Bahlol was succeeded by his son Sikandar 
-—a fierce bigot, although popular among 
his nobles (1489). It was during his reign 
that ‘small means enabled their possessor to 
live confortably.’ His successor, Sultan 
Ibrahim, who was cruel and vindictive, 
failed to conciliate his Afghan nobles, with the 
result that ho had frequent conflicts with them 
(1517). The Afghan nobles began to concert 
measures for subverting their sovereign, and 
Daulat Khan, the governor of the Panjab, 
invoked the aid of Babar, the king of Kabul, 
against Ibrahim. The wealth of Ind fired 
the imagination of Babar. Cradled in war 
as he was, it tempted his adventurous spirit 
The rival armies, Turk and Pathan, met in 
the plain of Panipat (Apr., 1526), where the 
prize of India has so often been decided. 
Babar had the advantage of a park of artillery 
—a weapon of war then unknown in 
Northern India—which made him victorious at 
the cost of Ibrahim’s throne and life. The 
Afghan sardars , who had been instrumental 
in inviting Babar to India, had never thought 
that, unlike Taimur, he would choose to 

settle in Hindustan and establish a dynasty 

>f his. own, and they thus naturally became 
apprehensive of their future when he made 
Delhi his capital. Plots were hatched and 
they succeeded in Huraayun’s reign in 

driving out the Mughals, and another Afghan 
dynasty sprang up under the brilliant leader¬ 
ship of Sher Shah Sur. Unfortunately, Sher 
Bhah left no worthy successor behind him, 

45—9 . ■■ 'xi, 


and only ten years after his death hi£ 
dynasty was swept away and the Mughals 
came back to occupy the thrnfie of Delhi 
for centuries. 



An amed BmTani Villager 


Alter the extinction of Pathan rule, in 
Hindustan, the turbulence of the warlike 
Afghans increased in the N.-W. Frontier. 
The Emperor Akbar made the first serious 
attempt—although with little or no success— 
to suppress their lawlessness, with the result 
that Bajah Birbal was cut off in a Swat 
defile (1586). In fact, the Mughal Govern¬ 
ment sadly realized that, to maintain peace 
and order in that hilly region and to keep the 
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road between India and Kabul open, bribery 
uraa a' better and cheaper instrument than 
coercion. The depredations of the hillinen— 
Afridjs, Shinwaris, Tueufeais and Khataks— 
were, therefore, overlooked and their 
right to levy toll on the traffic and 
ii traders between India and Kabul 

practically admitted. But even liberal 
i i political pensions failed to buy their 

obedience. Thus, we hear of the 
I risings of tbe Yusufzais of Peshawar 

and the Afridis of the Khaibar, the 

1 long-drawn fights that ensued, and 

the ignominious defeats which the 



Yusufzai 


Mughal commanders had sometimes to bear. 


in the 18th century the' 
power grew very feeble ; Delhi could hardh 
maintain its control over Kabul, and Slacks 
ness in administration became everywhere 
manifest. At this psychological moment 
Nadir Shah, the warrior-king ^ Persia, 
struck the blow. He recovered! Kandahar 
and took Kabul. With the whole of 
Afghanistan in his hands* as a convenient 
starting-point, lie invaded India (1739) and 
the Delhi King Muhammad Shall, made peace 
with the victor by relinquishing his rights 
to all parts of Afghanistan^ 

Nadir Shah pursued a policy of con¬ 
ciliation towards the Afghan tribes in 
general, and specially favoured the Abdul is 
and their young chief Ahmad Shah, who 
belonged to the Saddozai section of that 
clan. When Nadir was assassinated by the 
Persians and Khizil-bashes (1747), Ahmad 
Shah was chosen by the Afghan chiefs as 
their leader and seated on the throne of 
Nadir. He made Kandahar his capital 
and took the title of Jjurr-i-J)awrm (Pearl 
of the Age), and’ his tribe-the Abdalis—have- 
since then been known as Durranis. 

The break-up* of the Mughal empire in 
the 18th century, combined with the invasions 
of Nadir and Ahmad Shah, gave a further 
stimulus to Afghan settlement in the Danger 
valley, some of their adventurers rose to 
great power,, such as the Ruhela chief 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan and the Bangash Nawab* 
of Famikhabad. 

Ahmad Shah extended his* sway far beyond 
the Indus and subjugated the greater part of 
the Panjab. He invaded India several times 
and occupied .Delhi more than once. The 
crushing defeat which he inflicted on the 
Marathas on the historic field 1 of Panipat in 
1761 was a turning-point in Indian history. 

Thus it will he seen that the Afghan- 
never succeeded in establishing an indepen¬ 
dent rule in their own country until, the 
middle of the 1.8th century, and they 
remained always subject to some powerful 
ruler of the day: the Turks, the Timuris, the 
Mughal Emperors of India, or the Safawi 
kings of Persia. It was about 1750* that their 
political supremacy at home was assured and 
they became a ruling race dominating a 
large population, and then the name of 
Afghanistan was extended to* the whole 
country. 

Literature 

Pushtu or Afghani is the language of tin 
Afghans. The existing literature in Pushtu 
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•Mate from the Kith century and, though we 
mc*et- with a few important works in prose,-— 
especially histories, this literature is mainly 
-poetical.' Khush-hal Khan, a Khatak chief, 
is perhaps the greatest poet of Afghanistan, 
though the Afghans themselves consider 
Abdur-Rahman to be their best verse-maker. 
In his struggle-against Aurangzib, Khush-hal 
Khan was betrayed into the hands of the 
•enemy by his own son, but even as a captive 
the independent poet could still sing :— 

I am he who lias sorely wounded Aurang’s heart. 
Khaibar’s pass have I made to the Mughals their 

dearest purchase. 

In every spot have they paid taxes to the Pathans. 
** ** 

Of Iiis armies destroyed what account is there V 
The treasures of Hindustan have been scattered 

before us. 

Swallowed by the mountains has been his ruddy 

gold. * 

But Pushtu literature seems, on the whole, 
to he no better than an artificial imitation 
■of Persian models. Real poetic merit is to 
1)0 met with in the popular poetry of the 
land, most of which was composed in the 
course of the 19th century. No heroic 
ballads describing the great migrations and 
conquests of the Afghan race, except one 
relating to Ahmad Shall, are therefore forth¬ 
coming, 

Though devoid of any literary merit, 
religious writings, both in prose and in 
'verse, are numerous in Pushtu. 


Aimmvmianck ; Manxkijs ami Customs ; 
Char actkr 


The Afghans are a tall and well-built 
race, often fair in complexion, with flowing 
beards—black or brown—and highly aquiline 
features. 

Afghanistan is not a plain ; it is divided 
into small valleys, and each valley is the 
habitation of a particular tribe. Quarrelsome, 
intriguing and distrustful as the Afghans art*, 

< hey are perpetually torn by the feud of 
‘dan against clan and often of family against 
family. There is the vendetta, or law of 
retaliation, among them, and almost always an 
melont feud exists between neighbouring 
villages. This constant occurrence of 
estrangements, and affrays and each tribe’s 
hving in isolation from others hinder the 


For selections from Khush-hal Klian’s poems, 
M v° ; Klphinstono’s Caubul pp. 195-97 and Raverty’s 
■jtfteetwns from the Poetry of the Afghans. See also 
■uHfbiJph'K Afghan Poetry in the 17th Century. 


formation of any enduring confederacy of 
tribes. It is said that a famous saint among 
the Yusufzais left his tribe a blessing and a 
curse ‘That they should always be free, but 
that they should never be united.’ * 



Turbulent and unsubmissive to law or 
discipline, the Afghans are always boastful of 
their lineage, their independence and their 
prowess, and each man looks upon himself as 
the equal of any other Afghan. Every large 


* FJphinstone. p. 
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tribe has its nominal chief, who happens to 
be the head of a particular family (the Khan - 
khd) vested with the hereditary right of 
providing such a chief. But in practice the 
chief has but little power, as in every 
business he is bound to consult and follow 
the decision of the headmen of the different 
sections of the tribfc. 

Speaking of their social organization and 
character the historian of Auran 5 zib justly 
remarks : 



“Weak as the Afghans are for conducting 
distant or long campaigns on a large or organized 
scale, they are weaker still in diplomacy and. 
internal administration. An ambitious man among, 
them gathers together a number of families and 
makes himself chief for the tame being; another 
man does the same thing, and, if more successful 
in rapine, supplants the former. These ever- 
forming ever-dissolving groups of families are the 
only effective forces of an Afghan clan for offence 
or defence; the nominal chieftain merely governs- 
on the sufferance of his followers. This lack of 
a common head makes it impossible for an Afghan 
dan to enter into any treaty obligation for the 
whole body, even if they knew the sacredness 
of plighted word,—-for they have no machinery 
for ensuring respect for such undertakings from, 
all their members. The family and not the dan is* 
the true unit of Afghan society. — 

“The plains of Peshawar and the narrow valleys- 
embosomed among the rugged hills, yielded too- 
seanty a sustenance for their fast-growing numbers; 
and the peaceful gains of agriculture were too ixior 
and slow a reward in comparison with the plunder 
of their more industrious neighbours and of the 
rich treaders passing within easy reach of them— 
Every year this prolific race multiplied, and the 
growing population, ‘more numerous than ants 
or locusts’, and ignorant or contemptuous of i»eace- 
ful industries, pined for some outlet for their 
martial instincts. A leader sprang up, pretending 
sanctity or princely descent, organized a band of 
young men by feeding them for some time at his- 
own cost, and then swooped down upon the fields 
of rival clans or the imperial territory below, and 
recovered his expenses and rewarded his retainers 
by plunder. The gang hold together so long as 
the stream of booty did not fail: but when it ran 
dry, or the least inequality in its division was 
suspected, these natural democrats turned their 
arms against one another, and the league broke- 
up. But the dissolution of a powerful band in this 
way gave no enduring peace to the plains. 

While they profess to be Musalmans, the 
Afghans in many respects do not follow the 
injunctions of the Quran. They do not 
hesitate to practise usury, nor do they scruple 
to wage war against co-religionists. The- 
idea of tribal organization very imperfectly 
influences their national characteristic of 
individualism. 


“in all their history they have failed to 
establish any large and compact State, or even 
any enduring confederacy of tribes. The promise 
of a career, of plunder has held together these 
bom warriors for a time, but they have always 
separated on the death of the successful leader. 
The Afghans have never sent any large military 
force outside except as the mercenaries of some 
great conqueror, and in their homes they have 
united only under the stress of a common danger, 
such as an invasion of their entire country. They 
liave never formed a nation, but always clans. 
Within the clans even, the strict discipline of the 
Rajput tribal system is wanting. The Rath or or 
Sisodia obeys his chieftain as a demi-god. . . But 
the Yusufzai or Afridi follows his chieftain only 
while it is his interest or pleasure to do so. 


But the Afghans are not without good 
qualities. They are as democratic as the 
Arabs, and frank and affable—especially when 
they have any object to gain. These valianfc; 
and hardy men are born warriors, but though 
audacious in attack, they are easily discour¬ 
aged by failure. Inured to bloodshed fromi 
childhood, the battle field is but a play-ground 
in their eyes, death has no terror for them,, 
and highway robbery is their hereditary 
profession. They combine the cunning ofl 


* Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, in. 217-18, 

220 - 21 , 



Afghan Infantry with Matchlock: 
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the Iranis (Persian*) with the boldness of the 
Tn ranis (Central- ' * v 
' * 



submission is an impossibilty. This is best’, 
illustrated by the adage still current among 
the Afghans that ‘A snake, a Bhinwari, and' 
a scorpion, have never a heart to tame.’ 
He may bend his head for the moment! 
before an irresistible foe, but would raise it 
again at the first opportunity. 

The notion of equality and an unquench¬ 
able love of freedom characterize the Afghan 
race. They have never in the past submitted^ 
to a despotic government but alwayt. 
succeeded in maintaining their natural righ 
An Afghan told Mr. Elphinstone :—‘Wo are 
content with discord ; we are content with- 
alarms ; we are content with blood ; but. 
we never will be content with a master.’* 


Ghilzai Afghan 

Fanatics as the Afghans are, they are 
passionately vindictive and lack the magnani¬ 
mity to pardon any one who has oftended 
them. There is a current saying among the 
people in the N.-W. Frontier Province that 
a man may perhaps save his life from the 

attack of a venomous snake or a -must ele¬ 

phant, but cannot escape the vengeance oi 
a Pa than. History bears frequent testimony 
to their boldness and bravery, as well as 

their treachery and brutality. Unlike the Rajput 
or the Sikh, an Afghan warrior never 
fights with blind fury ; he is an adept m 
the art of exhibiting a . pretended flight to 
defend himself. But he is not a coward. 
British military officers say that if there is 
a tight hole (in a campaign) the Sikh 
is sure to put his head into it and the 

Pathan to get out of it! 

To defeat them in battle may not be 
difficult for a foreign power, but to gain their 



Sliinwaris 

The Afghans have contributed nothing 
to the store of Islamic knowledge. They 
lack the high qualities specially characteristic 
of the Arabs, the Persians and the Turks, 
though they have some manly virtues of 
their own. 


*Dorn’s History of the Afyhans y Preface, vi 












Mount Etna’s Rivers Of Molten Lava 

One of Mt, Etna's worst eruption* began in the 
first week in November, sending down rivers of 
finning, semi-liquid volcanic matter that left several 
thriving Sicilian cities virtually buried. It is 
now sending a stream of fiery liquid toward 
<mrre, a city of 25,000. These molten rivers 


They are also cutting off the water supply from 
those cities. Slowly but inexorably the lava 
advances. One house after another yields to its 
terrific thrust The air in the town [of Maseali] is 
as hot as a furnace. Where Maseali, a city of 
10,000 people, flourished yesterday, there is to-day 
a molten waste. Only a few heaps of charred 
wreckage remain. High up on the slope the 



Mount Etna’s lava engulfing a house Mount Etna’s lava flow 

are cutting communications, isolating the whole nometery, untouched, its marble tombstones showing 
zone from the outside world, and snapping power white through the cinder-laden air, seems to be 
lines, plunging the entire region in darkness. mourning the death that has overtaken the city 
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beiow. The belfry of Mascali a main church was 
the last Ih h ^^er of fire* 

lust before it disappeared it rocked with the lava’s 
mighty force, and its bells rang out mournfully, 
foiling without a boll-man a deatfr-knell for this 
Sicilian town* 

(The Literary Digest) 


Campers' Kit Holds Chairs and Serves as 
table 

But slightly larger than an ordinary Suit-case, 
a kit for autojcampers and other travellers contains 
folding .chairS besides a complete outfit of utensils. 
The kit itself, when emptied and opened up, 
serves as a. table which provides comfortable 
accommodation for four persons. 



Vamp kit Holds Chair and Serves as Table* 

Bridge to Link Two Nations 


United States and Canada will be Jinked by 
the $20,000,000. Ambassador bridge between 
Detroit Mich., and Sandwich, Oat, which is 
scheduled for completion by July 1, 1929. Work 
on the structure, which will have a main span of 
1,850 feet between, the two chief towers will be 
longer than any bridge yet built. 

The bridge proper will be 7,400 feet long, 
and the distance from entrance to exit slightly 
loss than two miles. For a short space in the 
centre, the clearance is 152 feet so that vessels 
with stacks or masts twenty feet, higher than those 
now commonly in use on the lakes, and sixty 
feet higher than those on freighters, can pass 
under. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the bridge, can 
be gained from the quantities of materials required. 
These included 24,000 tons of structural steel 
and cable wire, 25,000 cubic yards of concrete 
masonry, 40,000 barrels of cement, 60.000 square 
yards of roadway pavement and 8,000 square 
yards of side-walk pavement To protect the 



“Bridge to Link Two Nations’'—The 
Ambassador Bridge 

suspension cables from the weather* they arc 
being covered with a film, of special material, 
coated with zinc and several applications of paint, 
and are then wrapped with a layer of soft wire. 

(Popular Mechanic) 


Women Of The Air 



Miss I .aura Bromwell. killed while Stunting’ 
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Buth Law’s ‘Handwriting-’ 

Tlie history of flying women is more than 100 
f years old, for it was in 181.9 that Mine. Blanchard 
twas tilled while experimenting with - a baloon. 

The first in fcernatiohal' airplane meet, at Belmont 
Park in 191U had one woman contestant, Mile. 
Helene Dntrien. The French Ooverhrrfent made 



Fraulein Thea Baschhe - One of 
Germany’s foremost Pilots 


on the Night Sky of Chicago 

her a Chevalier of the' Legion of Honour for her 
daring flights. The first woman flyers were French 



Miss ‘Miigeno Tvifce—the Japanese Air-woman 
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. lf)( l American, but were quickly followed by 
German and English women. Elfride Riolte. 
Wiv only woman member of the German flying 
corps before the war, became a Zeppelin pilot, 
Mrs. Maurice Hewlett was the first woman to 
obtain a pilot ? s licence from the Royal Aero Club 
of Great Britain. A woman had a hand in 
building the first practical flying machine, for 
Miss Katherine Wright assisted and advised -her 
two famous brothel’s in their work, and later flow 
with them as a passenger, though she ne ver took 
up piloting. A Frenchman was the first to fly across 
the English channel. But an American woman won 
that honor for tier sex. Harriet Quimby’s flight 
from England to France, in 1912, was the marvel 
of the year. Her career as a flyer was short, 
covering barely a year, but before her death, in 
an accident following her return to America, she 
became the world’s best-known woman flyer. 


Another famous woman flyer of those days, who 
retired, was Miss Bernotta Miller, probably the 
only woman: ever detailed to demonstrate a plane 
before Government officials, and one of the 
first, to make a moonlight flight. Unique in the 
list of femimiue aviators is Miss Lilian Todd, 
believed to be the only woman who ever invented 
an air-plane. The plane never flew, because a 
satisfactory engine could not be found. Tine 
series of transatlantic and transpacific flights 
and attempted flights during iho last two sum¬ 
mers, while they claimed a toll of several women's 
lives, turned other women to aviation, just as 
they brought a rush of boys seeking to learn to 
fly. Nearly every aviation school in the country 
began teaching girl students, on 1 quite a number 
have graduated. 

i Pojittkir Merjruiir.s) 


The Garden Creeper 

By SAMYUKTA DEVI 


( n> ) 

UKTI fell in love with Darjeeling almost 
at first sight. She did not want to stay at 
home for a single moment, but wanted to 
run about all the time, so full of energy had 
she become. While in Calcutta, it was a 
painful effort to get out of bed at all in the 
morning. She liked to sleep late, but owing 
to her long residence in the boarding house 
she had to get up very early. But whenever 
«he came home for the vacations, she in¬ 
dulged in this luxury of hers, and would 
never get up, until her grandmother had 
called her a dozen times. She did not like 
the idea of leaving her morning dreams un¬ 
finished. 

But Darjeeling changed all these. It was 
terribly cold and she had to use four blankets, 
still she would not sleep late. The sun 
sprang up suddenly from behind a high peak, 
and lighted up the pine forests and streamed 
through the window panes of Mukti's room. 
■Mukti woke up and gazed awe-struck at the 
sleeping cloud fairies on their beds of the 
purple rocks and the fully awakened pine 
forests taking off the white scarf of clouds 
j r om their heads. She could stay no longer in 
bed, but got up wrapping herself in two 
blankets. 

After that, she would not wait for the 
46—10 


sun to wake her up. Even when the town, 
the forests and the mountains slept, shrouded 
in their garments of fleecy white, she would 
get up, dress herself and come out with 
a gold embroidered red shawl, round her 
shoulders. Old white-headed Kanchanjanglia 
would feel ashamed to be beaten by a slip 
of a girl, and would take off the veil of clouds 
from his face. Then the other peaks would 
gradually disclose themselves and let Mukti 
gaze at the sleeping cloud children that clung 
to their necks, as if to a mother’s breast. 
As the light touched them, they too woke up, 
and discarding all drowsiness, mounted 
higher and higher up, till they disappeared 
from sight. Old Kanchanjaugha would blush 
rosy red at the first touch of light, like a 
young bride at the touch of her beloved. He 
disguised himself in robes of various gorgeous 
hues, so that spectators might forget his ago, 
and take him to be youthful again. 

Mukti did not want to enjoy all" these 
wonders alone. She wanted to share them 
with some one. But if she went to call her 
grandmother, the old lady would flare up at 
once, “What nonsense, my dear !” she would 
exclaim. “I don’t .like such sentimentalism. 
What’s the use of standing shivering in that 
piercing cold wind, gazing like a fool at the 
mountains? I am too old, T cannot go out 
now.” So Mukti had to leave her alone, and 
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try her father next. She knew very well, 
that lie would rather stay in his warm bed. 
But one must suffer a bit of inconvenience 
for the sake of enjoying beautiful scenery. 

She knew that if she called, Shiveswar 
would never refuse to get up. Though a 
reformer of the extremist school, he had not 
been able to remove a picture, portraying 
some goddess or other, which Mukti had 
hung up in liis office room. He had forbidden 
his wife to paint her feet red with lac, but 
he could not forbid his daughter and he had 
even gone so far as to purchase a pair of 
ear-rings for his daughter, though he regarded 
all ornaments as signs of barbarism. So in 
a matter which did not touch his convictions 
at all, it was apparent that he would never 
refuse to humour his daughter. 

Mukti would enter his bed-room and 
stroke his forehead saying, “Father, be quick, 
or you will miss the glorious sunrise and 
the wonderful play of colours on the 
Kancbanjangha.” 

Shiveswar would get up in a hurry, and 
putting on a thick dressing gown, would 
accompany his daughter to the verandah. 

One day Mukti took a fancy to the 
Bloomfield Tea Estate and wanted to visit it. 
She went to her father with her request, who 
at once agreed to accompany her. Mukti 
went off gladly and began to make preparations 
for to-morrows excursion. Among other 
things, she packed a very good lunch basket, 
to take along with themselves. 

Mukti could hardly sleep for excitement 
and she got up while it was still dark. She 
went and woke up Shiveswar too. Shiveswar 
had been feeling rather unwell for the last 
few da>\s, and one of his legs ached, making 
him very uncomfortable. So when Mukti 
called him, he put out his head from beneath 
his blankets, with the intention of telling her 
that he was too unwell to go. He found 
Mukti standing by his bedside, completely 
dressed for going out. She had a gray silk 
sari on .and had put on an overcoat to keep 
out the cold. She had her lunch basket in 
her hand too. Shiveswar had not the heart 
to spoil all her preparation. So lie got up 
painfully from his bed saying, “All right 
darling, I shall be ready within five minutes.” 

When at last they set out, they found 
themselves the sole occupants of the road 
The mountain peaks could be dimly seen, 
raising their black heads above the sea of 
white mist that stretched all around them. 
As they neared the path that ran winding 


down to Bloomfield, it began to clear up. 
The path was bordered by a dense jungle of 
undergrowth, among which beautiful ferns 
could be discerned. Their glowing colours, 
golden, silver and green, their leaves of 
various shapes so enchanted Mukti, that she 
ran along in front collecting them and left 
her father far behind. Shiveswar walked as 
fast as he could, because he did not want to 
let Mukti go alone, but he was no match for 
his daughter. 

Mukti’s face had become red with exertion, 
and she was getting quite out of breath. She 
had collected a load of ferns by that time 
and said, “Father, we have come downhill 
quite a good bit. Don’t you see the tea 
gardens and the coolies’ houses quite clearly ? 
Let’s sit down here and have something. 
Then we shall t y to climb up again.” 

Shiveswar flung himself down on the 
grass, saying, “I am ready enough to sit; 
down, but it is doubtful whether I shall be 
able to get up again. I am feeling extremely 
unwell and the pain in my leg has increased 
a good deal. A rickshaw or dandi would 
have been a great help.” 

Mukti felt her heart sinking at her 
father’s words. Not a single being was in 
sight who could help them. The sky hail 
clouded over, and threatened a shower every 
minute. She did not know what to do. She 
forgot all about her own hunger and fatigue. 

She thought for some minutes, then said, 
“Father, you sit and rest here for a bit, 1 
shall walk up to the main road and see if I 
can get anyone to help us. I may secure n 
rickshaw possibly.” 

Shiveswar did not like it much. “Where 
will you go alone?” he asked. “Let me rest, 
some time, then I shall try to walk up slowly.” 

“No, father,” said Mukti, determined now. 
“The rain may come down any moment. It 
won’t do to sit idle.” 

She began to climb up, not waiting for 
her father’s reply. The way seemed to have 
increased tenfold, since she came down. One 
could hardly run uphill, still she walked as 
fast as she could. After more than an hour 
she reached the Cart Road and sat down on 
a stone to recover her breath. Having rested, 
she got up and walked towards the town in 
search of help. 

Fortunately for her, she did not have to 
go far. At a bend of the road, she found a 
certain young man sitting by the side of a 
mountain stream, collecting pebbles. Some 
he thrust within his pocket, others, which 
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r.-iiod to charm his eyes, he flume into the 
stream. As Mukti came face to face with 
him, she found that he was no other than 
Dhiren. . 

While living amongst one's own society 
and one’s own folks, if is customary for 
people to neglect half acquaintances. Months 
mss without once speaking to them or taking 
any notice of them. But it is otherwise m 
a strange place. There among a host of 
strangers, eveiua person whose face alone is 
familiar, appears as a very great friend indeed. 
He is the sole representative of one s own 
circle of acquaintances and one is eager to 
welcome him as a friend. 


Mukti was in great need of a helper. 
She knew Dhiren slightly and had spoken 
to him before. So she felt immensely thank¬ 
ful at his sight and called out, Dhiren 
Balm, will you kindly come with me for a 
hit ? My father has become very unwel, 
and is resting down there. He cannot walk 
and I want help to fetch him up.” 


Dhiren turned round with a start and 
gazed at the beautiful apparition. She 
appeared as a cloud maiden, in her snow 
white coat, with rain drops glistening on her 
dark hair and looking with dark troubled 
eyes at him. Men, in their first youth, are 
over-ready to play the gallant rescuer to 
beauty in distress. Moreover, Dhiren knew 
Mukti, and had already felt her charm. So 
he jumped up at once, saying, Certainly. 
Let’s go. Where is he V” 


Mukti sighed with relief. She felt as if 
all her troubles had been lifted off her 
shoulders by this good and kind young man. 
So she began to narrate the history of their 
adventure, quite forgetting that Dhiren was 
a comparative stranger. At last when they 
reached Shiveswar the sky had cleared up 
and a hot sun was blazing. 

Shiveswar had been feeling rather anxious 
about Mukti. Ho too felt relieved at her 
reappearance with Dhiren. “Hallo, he said 
cordially, “whence did Mukti collect you J 
Hid not I see you the other day in Calcutta 
at her birthday party ?” 

“Yes sir,” said Dhiren, smiling shyly. I 
arrived here, only the day before yesterday. 
1 met Miss Ganguli on the road. She said 
you were feeling very unwell.” Shiveswar 
always felt ashamed of owning to any kind 
of weakness and he did not like to take any 
kind of help from others. But be liked the 


3B8 

boy and his shy manners. So he agreed to 
receive his help without much fuss. 

Mukti had left the lunch basket open, in 
her hurry. It had been lying by the side of 
Shiveswar ever since. Dhiren looked at it 
and said, “You don’t seem to have taken any¬ 
thing, since the morning. Please have some- 
tiling now, then we shall try to reach the 
Cart Road. There’s no hurry." 

“Did you have your breakfast V" Shiveswar 
asked. 

“Oh yes,” said Dhiren, “f had a cup of 
tea, and an egg early in the morning.’ 

“A heavy breakfast, indeed!” laughed 
'Mukti. “You must join us, please.” 

Mukti arranged the breakfast on aluminium 
dishes and handed them to the men. As 
there were only two plates, she arranged her 
own food on a piece of newspaper. Dhiren 
felt highly embarrassed at this, but he did not 
know how to express his objection. Mukti 
ate on with hearty appetite and made the 
other two hurry up and follow her example. 

After they had finished, Dhiren got up 
and said, “Now we must see, sir, to taking 
you up. Do you think you could walk, very 
slowly, if I helped you V” 

Shiveswar was not very confident, but he 
could not help trying. Dhiren took him by 
one arm, directing Mukti to take the otliei. 

They started. Shiveswar did very little 
in the way of walking and Mukti did still 
less, in the way of assisting him. Dhiren had 
almost to carry him up. Shiveswar was no 
light load, it taxed evciy ounce of Dhiren s 
strength to pull him along. Lest they should 
know it, ho went on talking, so as to take 
away their attention from his exertions. 

They reached the main road at last, and 
Dhiren went and secured a rickshaw from 
the railway station. , . , 

When they reached home at last, it 
had already struck twelve. Mokskada 
flew into a terrible rage, when this 
tale of adventure was related to her. 
She did not even speak to or welcome Dluren, 
so angry she was. Seeing that Dhiren was 
trying to escape unobserved, Mukti ran to 
him, trying to excuse her grandmothei. 
“It is terribly late, isn’t it f she said. 
“But I hope, you will forgive us. J won t 
detain you any longer now. But promise 
to come to-morrow.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Shiveswar, be sure to 
come. You are a very fine^ chap, and I 
should like to see more of you. 
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Mukti had got up early, that day. Hut 
seeing- nothing but fog, all around her, she 
wont back to bed, since it was useless to 
go out when there was no light, and the 
mountains were completely shrouded in mist. 

But early rising had become a habit now, 
and after waiting impatiently some time for the 
sun to rise, she sat up again. She felt no 
inclination for sleep and Jess for sitting idly 
on the bed. So wrapping herself well up in 
a shawl, she went out. She found that 
though there was no light, yet the morning 
was far advanced. Her father had finished 
his tea and was busy with his correspondence. 
Her grandmother was trying to make 
the new Pahari cook understand how a 
certain vegetable dish was prepared. The 
man stood in front of her gaping, which 
made the old lady furious. She wondered 
aloud, why people came to such a place at 
all. These hillmcn seemed no better than 
animals. Her old cook was nothing but an 
ungrateful beast. Shiveswar was quite 
willing to bring him over and had even 
promised him an increase of salary, but the 
wretched fellow refused. Tie was afraid of 
the cold ! But who amongst them had died 
of the cold ? 

Mukti looked out of the window'. Her 
eyes met a strange sight. Mountain, trees, 
houses, everything had been swallowed up, 
only a sea of white thick mist could be 
seen. The peak of Kanchanjangha was seen 
for a moment, but a wave from tbe white 
Hood passed over its proud head the next 
instant. Clouds and fog everywhere. Their 
house seemed to be floating like a huge 
Ark in this sea. Tt was no use trying to 
go out on such a day. 

Mukti decided to play the housewife for 
a while, in order to pass the time. She 
entered the kitchen and found Mokshada still 
holding forth. Her rebukes were directed 
partly to the Pahari cook, Indrasingh, and 
partly to the absent cook in Calcutta. She 
was cutting up vegetables and arranging 
them on various plates and dishes, which 
were strewn all around her. Their servant, 
Ram, at a little distance, was trying in vain 
to cut up a very big fish. 

Mukti scented something in the air. So 
much trouble was never being taken for 
their ordinary breakfast. So she came up to 
her grandmother, a bit surprised, and asked, 
“What's the idea, mother ? Why such fuss ?” 


Mokshada hid not yet recovered her 
equanimity, so she replied a little sharply, 
“You should know without asking. But none 
of vou ever had any commonsense and I 
have to look after everything. You are 
content to make other people render services 
to you, hut never think of showing them 
any 'civilitv. Since you had the politeness 
to‘ask the' boy to call on you, why didn't 
you give him something solid to eat ? As 
if a cup of tea is fit to be offered to any 
healthy . man ! But you have all become 
Sahibs and Menus ! In our good old days, 
people at least offered some sweets, if visitors 
called.” 

Mukti cut her short by asking, So you 
have invited Dhiron Babu to breakfast, have 
you ? v 

“Yes, I have,” replied the old lady. But 
from what I see of your cook's ability, 1 
doubt very much, whether there will he 
anything fit to cat. From early in the 
morning, I have been screaming myself hoarse 
to make him understand what I want him tu 
do and all he could do is to stare at me 
like an owl !” 

Mukti was glad of this opportunity and 
offered her services. It would serve to pass 
away this dull morning. “Don’t scold him 
any more, grandma,” she said. “1 shall pre¬ 
pare the fish, let him do the vegetables. Let 
me sec whether I remember all that you 
taught me.” 

“That’s right,” said Mokshada, highly 
pleased. “Lt is our custom to prepare every¬ 
thing ourselves when people are invited. In 
our young days nobody would touch a 
servant’s cooking. But as you have been 
brought up according to modern fashions, 1 
don’t insist. *But you need not remain in¬ 
side this dirty kitchen. 1 shall tell the 
servant to call you when the oven is ready. 
Here, Ram, get up, leave that fish alone. Go 
and light the fire at once." 

Ram got up obediently enough, and went 
to perform the task assigned to him. Mukti 
went, up to her room, took off her shawl and 
put on a short-sleeved blouse of flannel. She 
wrapped her sari tightly round her thin body 
and thus descended to the kitchen ready for 
action. 

The oven was not ready yet and the 
servant was fanning the smouldering coals 
with all his might and main. As soon as 
Mokshada caught sight of her grand-daughter, 
she cried out in dismay, “A. nice girl you 
are ! You come to cook with a pigtail 
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hanging down to your knees. Do you want 
to burn to death ?” 

Mukti made her escape out of the smoky 
room and wound up the offending braid of 
hair, in a tight knot on the back of her 
head. The servant Ram sympathized with 
her, though his own eyes were running. 
“Yes Miss, go*out. This is no place for you. 
When the oven is ready, I shall call you.” 

The house which Shiveswar had rented 
stood on one of the bigger roads. A path 
of red gravel led up to the house from the 
gate, which stood on the road. There was 
a bit of a garden, too, surrounded by wooden 
palings so that people might not tumble 
down from it, into the main road. Wild 
creepers clung to these railings of wood, 
covering their bareness with a mantle of 
green leaves and flowers. Mukti stood leaning 
against these railings, gazing at the cloud- 
covered mountain peaks. 

Mukti recalled to mind her grandmother's 
lecture about inviting Dhiren, and laughed 
to herself. They had at least asked him to 
tea. Though Mokshada proclaimed that they 
had not given him anything except a cup 
of hot water, the facts wore otherwise. But 
Mokshada’s manners, on the day of that 
adventure, when Dhiren had almost to carry 
Shivoswar home, had been far from satis¬ 
factory. Mukti hoped that Dhiren had not 
taken offence because they had not invited 
him that very day. He was such an unusual 
sort of chap. One would never catch him 
smiling, he seemed to bear all the troubles 
of humanity on his shoulders. 

Suddenly M ukti's face clouded over, as 
she remembered another face. It had nothing 
but smiles to show to the world, and it 
defied all troubles and sorrows. Only once 
bad she seen the— 

“The fire is ready, Miss,” called out Rang 
thus recalling Mukti from the past to the 
present, with a jerk. She entered the kitchen 
and became busy with the fish and vegetables. 
Mokshada was not a person to sit idle. 
Leaving Mukti in charge of the fish, she 
went to superintend the work of the new 
cook. 

Mukti finished long before the cook. Her 
grandmother came back to her, and exclaim¬ 
ed with surprise, “So you have finished ! 
H hat an industrious girl it is ! And look 
ttt that hulking wretch. He is still busy with 
the coals. But since you have finished, why 
( lou’t you go and have your bath now ?” 

Mukti was holding out her cold hands 
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to the friendly warmth of the fire. “It is 
terribly cold to-day,” she said. “I won’t have 
my bath now, 1 will have it afterwards, 
when the sun rises and it is a bit warmer." 

But you would never appear before a 
guest in this stab*!" cried her grandmother 
with surprise. “You do have queer ideas. 
Some day you shout for hot water, even 
before it is morning, and some day you go 
without your bath altogether. But you go 
now r , wash and dress. A gentleman is 
coming; he must not take you for a slattern." 

Mukti had to get up. “You seem very 
anxious to please that gentleman," she said, 
with a laugll. “Jt is you who should dress 
up, not 1. Gome, 1 shall put on a bridal 
dress, so that Dhiren Babu may lose bis 
senses at first sight ami roll down into a 
khnd," 

“No more of your nonsense/' said her 
grandmother, with a smile. M know quite 
well who wants to dress up as a bride." 

Mukti went to get ready. Whatever she 
might say to the old lady for the sake of 
argument, she had no intention of appearing 
before Dhiren without In r fine feathers. But 
she did not have a full hath, only washed 
her hands and face. Her hair, she arranged 
in a big bun on the back of her head. She 
stood for a long time in front of the ward¬ 
robe, trying to decide what to wear. Dhiren 
must not think that -she had dressed tip for 
him, neither must she appear in anything 
over-youthful. So after much thought, she 
chose a dress which certainly could not bo 
characterized as over-youthful. 

But there was no sign of Dhiren. Even 
the Palmri cook finished his work and 
Mokshada got tired coming in and going out, 
but the guest was still absent. Mukti sat 
down on a chair, by the side of a window 
with one of Tagore's novels in her hand. She 
too felt a hit worried over Dhiren's non- 
appearance, but she was careful to hide it 
from her grandmother. 

At last even the absent-minded Shiveswar 
appeared in the dining-room, ready for his 
breakfast and asked, “Mother, has not Dhiren 
come yet ?” Mukti left her book and got 
up impatiently. She was feeling furious with 
Dhiren. Did he want to keep them waiting 
till the evening ? She went out and began 
to descend the path, which led to the gate. 
She had nearly reached if, when some one 
stumbled against her. The mist was so 
thick, that she had not seen him coming. It 
was, of course, Dhiren. 
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Dhiren grew rod with embarrassment. He 
backed hastily, saying, “I beg your pardon. 
I did not see you. The fog is so thick, that 
one can hardly see one’s own hands and feet. 
I must have made you very late for break¬ 
fast” 

He really had, and Mukti was feeling 
none too pleased with him. But it was easier 
to rail against an absent Dhiren, than to scold 
him when he stood in front of her. So she 
had to smile and say, “No, not at all. The 
cook has but just finished. We take it as 
late as this, every day.” 

Shiveswar received Dhiren very cordially. 
They sat down to have their breakfast together, 
and Mukti began to serve them, according to 
orthodox custom. Mokshada stood supervising 
and talking to the guest. 

Dhiren was never famous for eating 
sparingly, his reputation in Calcutta had been 
quite of an opposite nature. But to-day, he 
could eat nothing at all. In Calcutta, tho 
cook served them, so they could give their 
undivided attention to the meal. But here 
poor Dhiren did not know whether to satisfy 
his eyes or his palate. A beautiful arm, wear¬ 
ing gold bracelets, constantly flashed before 
his eyes, distracting his attention wholly from 
the daintily prepared dishes. 

Mokshada had observed his want of 
appetite. “You are not taking anything at 
all, my dear boy,” she said. “But I cannot 
blame you, the cooking done by that Pahari 
is not fit to be eaten. Take some of this fish 
curry, it was prepared by Mukti.” 

Mukti served Dhiren and observed with a 
laugh, “Now grandma, you have placed Dhiren 
Babu in a difficult position. He will have 
to eat this fish curry; but it is even worse 
than the dishes prepared by the cook.” 

Dhiren was indeed in a difficult position, 
but in a sense different from what Mukti 
meant. He wanted very much to praise 
Mukti’s cooking, but did not know how to 
do it. He was afraid to say anything, after 
what she had said. He was totally un¬ 
accustomed to make pretty speeches to ladies. 
So simply saying, “This is very good,” he bent 
down over his plate, and ate as if his life 
was at stake. 

Shiveswar laughed. “Are you fishing for 
compliments, my dear ?” he asked Mukti. 

She protested loudly against such an 
allegation. Dhiren ate on, never lifting his 
head from his plate, and calling himself all 
the bad names he knew. “What an utter ass, 
I am,” he thought. “I cannot even speak 


decently. Mukti must be taking me for an 
uncivilized boor.” 

After the meal was over they came and 
sat down in the drawing-room. “What’s tho 
.programme now, little mother?” Shiveswar 
asked Mukti. “Any music, or do you want 
to talk?” 

Before Mukti could reply, her grandmother 
said, “Talk indeed ! Fine subjects you talk 
on ! It makes me drowsy to listen to you. 
Mukti, why don’t you give them a song ? 
You are singing all day, when there is 
nobody to listen.” 

Mukti had not the slightest intention of 
singing before Dhiren, so she felt extremely 
annoyed at the old lady’s suggestion. The 
young man put on such serious airs ! As if 
everybody and everything were beneath his 
notice. He must be a very stern critic. 
“Dhiren Babu would not like any singing 
now, so soon after his breakfast,” she said. 
“Grandma, you talk to him about your 
village. He comes from tho same place, does 
not he ? Father and I shall constitute a very 
good audience.” 

Dhiren had found his tongue at last. “But 
I should like very much to listen to you,” he 
said. “I am extremely fond of music, and 
Jyoti told me that you sing very well.” 

Mukti had no way of escape left. So she 
went and sat down before the piano, saving, 
“Jyoti knows a fat lot about it, does not 
he?” 

She took some time to choose the song. 
Then she sang, and as soon as she had 
finished, she jumped up lest they should ask 
her to sing again. 

Dhiren too, got up, saying, “I am afraid, 
1 must leave now. I have to go to the 
Sanitarium, where one of my uncles has put 
up.” 

Mukti could not resist the temptation of 
teasing him a bit “Oh, that’s nothing but 
an excuse,” she said. “You are running 
away to escape my music. Do you think 1 
cannot see through your words ?” 

Shiveswar shouted with laughter. Dhiren 
blushed to the root of his hair, and stam¬ 
mered, “Certainly not. Please don’t think 
that Miss Ganguli. I really have got an 
appointment,” with that he nearly ran out of 
the room. 

Mokshada went out to have her one meal. 
Mukti stood for a while, gazing out of the 
window. Then coming back to the middle of 
the room, she suddenly exclaimed “Look 
father, Dhiren Babu has left some roses here. 
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He must have been taking them to his some of Mukti’s books. He had left the roses 
uncle.” .by their side. Besides, Shiv es war thought, 

Shivoswar smiled. It was not quite clear, young men are seldom in the habit of present- 

why the young man had chosen that secluded ing roses to invalid uncles, 
corner, where a small table stood bearing (To he eontimmi) 


Afghanistan and Great Britain 

By X. Y. Z. 


W ITH the spread of the Afghan Revolt 
against the progressive king Am.anul.lah, 
some people, according to the reports 
published in the Times (London), suspected 
that the revolt was promoted secretly by the 
British, because the Afghan king was not 
willing to side with Great Britain against 
Soviet Russia. Some publicists suspected 
and hinted that Colonel Lawrence, who pro¬ 
moted the Arab Revolt against Turkey and 
was instrumental in the “break-up” of the 
Ottoman Empire, was the directing genius 
of the Afghan Revolt. This impression spread 
in India and other parts of the world because 
Colonel Lawrence, during the past years had 
been in India under the name of “Air-craft- 
man Shaw” and lie was on special duty in 
the North-Western Frontier Province, bordering 
Afghanistan. When the rumour spread all 
over India that the Afghan Government had 
offered a very handsome reward for the head 
of Colonel Lawrence, the British Government 
thought it wise to transfer Colonel Lawrence,— 
the simple air-craftman Shaw—to England. 

Furthermore, when it was discovered that 
some Afghan Princes, who were political 
enemies of king Amanullah, escaped from 
India to join the rebels, the Government of 
India had to take drastic actions against 
some of the Afghan Princes by deporting 
them to Burma or removing them to the 
jails of Allahabad. But these special actions 
of precaution have been interpreted by some 
as a “pure blind” on the part of the British 
authorities, as some of the Afghan Princes, 
enemies of King Amanullah, could safely 
leave India to strengthen the rebel cause. All 
these rumours and suspicions can, however, 
be neither proved nor disproved. 

The British authorities have disclaimed all 


connection with the Afghan revolt. They 
have declared that the strictest neutrality was 
iu existence and some British papers have 
characterized the present British minister in 
Kabul as the best and most loyal friend of 
King Amanullah. On the other hand, 
the Soviet Government authorities and organs 
were the first to declare that the British were 
fomenting rebellion against King Amamillali, 
while he was in Europe, but very few people 
paid serious attention to these reports on the 
ground that the British Government accorded 
the most flattering reception to King Amanullah 
and Queen Souriya, during their visit to 
England. Since the outbreak of the revolt 
the Soviet press have declared that Colonel 
Lawrence was the guiding spirit of the 
revolt This opinion lias been accepted as a 
fact by the German and French press in 
general. 

In its issue of January lflth, the 
Times Berlin correspondent has given the 
following as the characteristic German view 
of the Afghan revolt: 

The German press considers that King Inayet- 
ullah lias more sympathy for British ideas than 
liis predecessor, and describes the change as a 
success for British influence in a sphere where 
it comes into sharp opposition to that of Soviet 
Russia. Several newspapers renew the suggestion 
that the revolt was supported by Great Britain, 
and some of these attacks are singularly venomous. 

The Kreuz Zcitung believes that Great; Britain 
has worked steadily to re-establish the regime 
of British influence m Afghanistan which ended 
with the accession of King Amanullah in 1919 
and is now in sight, of success. 

The British (it says) have never shrunk from 
any means of reaching their aim. The more or 
less “peaceful” conquests of England form an 
unbroken chain of violence and oppression against 
weaker nations stretching over 500. years. The 
process occasionally arouses the indignation of the 
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whole world—one recalls the trampling down of 
the Boers—but has always been, completely 
successful. Amanullah’s abdication is a new 
success for this policy. . . . His eagerness for 
reforms may have caused some internal unrest, 
but another cause must be sought for a revolt of 
such magnitude. Great Britain always works 
unscrupulously and invisibly at the start, makes 
skilful use of every difficulty in the land concerned, 
until it sees the moment ripe to take arms “in 
defence” of its "menaced” territory, and ultimately 
annexes the weakling. . . . Some day. perhaps, 
a thunder-bolt, will be launched from the yet 
independent lands, the ‘‘spheres of influence," and 
the “protectorates” and strike the British world 
Empire on its vital nerve. 

The Nationalist Lokalanzcigrr says “Perhaps 
the flame was fanned from abroad ; the British 
Government lias always looked with a jaundiced 
eye upon Kabul, and feared that Amanullalvs 
example might strengthen the longing for freedom 
among other princes and peoples now under Groat 
Britain’s thumb. Groat Britain needs weak and 
yielding neighbours in India.” . t . 

‘Other newspapers take a somewhat similar line. 

The Manchester Guardian of January 10th 
gives the view of the French press to the 
effect that King Amanullah is ‘a. victim of 
British vengeance.’ 

In Paris papers, it says : — 

The Afghan ex-King is represented as 
the victim of a long prepared and patient British 
vengeance, not only for the defeat that he inflicted 
upon British arms after the end of the Groat 
Avar, but also for his unforgivable fault iti having 
anything to do with the secular Russian rivals 
on’the northern gateways of India, 

In many papers the legend takes utterly fantastic, 
forms. According to the semi-official “Temps” it 
was ex-king 1 Amanullah’s fixed determination “to 
make Afghanistan a sovereign and absolutely 
independent state” that brought him into con¬ 
flict with Great Britain, which, it says, “always 
had exercised traditionally a, sort of tutelage 
and strict control over the foreign relations of 
Afghanistan.” 

Wakxlno To The New King 

“There are,” it adds, “reasons to suppose that 
Amanullah’s ardour in desiring to imitate 
Mustapha Kernal, and the complacency he had 
for Russian policy, combined with his distrust 
of the British Indian Government at Delhi, 
caused the British some uneasiness.” Amanullah’s 
successor, the “Temps’’ concludes, will do well 
to remember that it is equally dangerous to 
constitute a menace, direct or indirect, to British 
• security, as it is to affront the fanaticism of 
Islam tradition. 

Nor, again, do “Pertinax, ’ of the “Echo de Paris,” 
or M. Jacques Bainville, in the “Liberie,” ignore 
the supposed role of the redoubtable “Lawrence 
of Arabia.” Discussing the origin of the revolt 
of Amanullah’s subjects, M. Jacques Bainville 
writes : “Nations are never left alone in this 
world. Many revolutions have been aided or 
excited from abroad. Can we exclude the famous 
Colonel Lawrence, the Warwick, the king-maker 
of the East, from the events at Kabul V Some 


say. yes. others no. But it milst hot be forgotten 
that only a few years ago Amanullah inflicted a 
most cruel defeat on British arpis, and that, 
unwisely he afterwards turned to Moscow/’ 

Until King Amanullah abdicated in favour 
of Tnayctullah, who was in turn overthrown 
by the bandit rebel leader Bacha-i-Sakno, 
who has assumed the title of King Habibullah 
Gazi, British papers were rather very cautious 
about making any comment which might go 
against King Amanullah. Just as soon as it 
became sure that Amanullah had to flee for 
his life and he had no chance to remain 
the ruler of Afghanistan, some important 
British leaders have begun to comment 
adversely about Amanullah as a man. In 
this connection one must not overlook the 
most significant article entitled “Truth About 
Amanullah,” published in the Daily Mail 
(Paris edition) of January 20, 1929 * and the 
Sunday Express (London) of the same date. 

We quote the text of it, as published in 
the Daily Mail :— 

The Truth About Amanullah 
Afghan Ex-King Unmasked 
Intrigue for Attack on India 
Full Disclosure of Plot After ten Years 
Amritsar Outijrkak As Part of Plan 
Remarkable revelations of how the fugitive ex- 
king Amanullah of Afghanistan, who a year ago 
was warmly welcomed in England, plotted early 
in 1U19 to invade India and overthrow ( British 
rule are made below by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
the distinguished authority on India. 

Sir Michael, then Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, discloses for the first time the full story 
behind the rising at Amritsar, which, after 
Europeans had been brutally murdered, the 
late General Dyer drastically suppressed, only to 
lose his command as a concession to the demands 
of Indian extremists. 

As part of the conspiracy, Amanullah was con¬ 
centrating troops on the North-West t Frontier, 
ready for an invasion, but, with the Indian rising 
promptly quelled, he found himself faced, not 
with a rebellious province, but with an army, 
predominantly Punjabis, of 200,000 men. ‘ “An 
ignoble peace treaty,” comments Sii’ Michael, 
“was then concluded with Amanullah.” 

“Treacherous Attack” 

By Sir Michael O’dwver, 

Lieutenant-Govcrifor of the Punjab , 1913-19 
A year ago all London united to give a right 
royal reception to the Afghan King Amanullah 
and his beautiful Queen Souriya. 

To-day, as the result of his attempt to hustle 
the East, Amanullah has lost his crown, and 
he and his Queen have had to seek safety in 
flight. How are the mighty fallen ! 

The throne of Afghanistan has always been 
notoriously unstable. Every succession, except 
that of Amanullah’s father, our trusted ally, the 
Amir Habibullah, has been attended by civil war 
and bloodshed: ’and Habibullah himself was 
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murdered at J elalabad ten years ago because he 
remained true to his treaty with us. 

Throughout the War he steadfastly resisted the 
'overtures of the Germans and Turkish Missions 
in Kabul and the strong anti-British factions 
among his own people urging him to throw in 
his lot with our enemies and invade India. 

Unrevealed Plot 

The conspiracy behind his murder has never been 
unravelled. Suspicion fell at first on Nasrullah, the 
murdered Amir’s fanatical brother, who at once 
proclaimed himself Amir at Jelalabad, and perhaps 
with less reason, on Amanullah, the third son who, 
with the help of the army, proclaimed himself 
Amir, and in a few days established his position. 

Nasrullah made his submission without a 
..struggle, was thrown into prison and died, it is 
said, by strangulation, some years ago. Inayet- 
ullah. the eldest son of Habibullah and the rightful 
heir, having no military backing, accepted the 
situation. It is to AinanuUah’s credit that Ioayet- 
u Hall’s life was spared. He was thrown into 
captivity, but was released before Amanullah’s 
visit to Europe last year. The downfall of Aman- 
u 1 llah gave him the throne, but after three days he, 
like his brother, was forced to abdicate when the 
rebels under Baeha-i-Sakao took Kabul. 

Causes of Downfall 

Sympathy with the fallen Amanullah and his 
■ 1 'ieeii—whose grace and charm, won so many 
admirers here (while her fondness for Western 
fashions and manners shocked orthodox Muslims in 
Afghanistan)—must not blind us to the three 
outstanding facts in Amanullah’s ten years reign 
which were the main causes of his downfall. 

1. He usurped the throne by force, excluding 
his elder brother. 

2. To direct attention from his doubtful title 
and secure the adhesion of the fanatical anti- 
British section among the Afghans, within two 
months of his accession he made, in April 1919, 
a most treacherous attack on British India, then at 
its weakest owing to the absence of the best, part 
of the British Indian Army. 

3. After he liad consolidated his position and 
shaken off British control of the foreign relations 
of Afghanistan, Amanullah wrought his own ruin 
■by reckless and ill-judged attempts to upset the 
customs and religion of conservative and fanatical 
tribesmen, most of whom never paid more than 
a nominal allegiance to Kabul. 

Obscure Chapter of History 

Amanullah’s invasion of British India in 1919 
is an obscure chapter of history on which some 
light may be thrown by the writer of this article, 
who was then Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
the province which would have to bear the brunt 
of an Afghan invasion. 

In the spring of 1919, lust after the Armistice, 
all the revolutionary and anti-British elements 
m India had combined to make a final effort to 
overthrow British rule, wliich they believed to 
have beeli shaken to its foundations by the terrific 
sacrifices of the Great War. 

The pro-Turkish element among the Muslims 
headed, by the brothers Ali combined with the 
revolutionary Hindu section led by Gandhi, the 
Extremist (All three were later sentenced for 
sedition). Their object was to create wholesale 
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disorder and rebellion iu Northern India or prepare 
the way for an Afghan invasion. 

Gandhi’s Crusade 

Gandhi started liis crusade of “Passive Resis¬ 
tance,’’ which led to open intimidation, defence of 
authority, widespread riots, and murders of Euro¬ 
pean and Indian officials in Bombay, Delhi, the 
Punjab, and Peshawar. 

As the result of plans laid by the conspirators 
all the railway lines loading from Delhi to Pesha¬ 
war were tampered with, trains derailed, telegraphic 
and telephonic communications cut, while 
persistent, and in some cases successful, attempts 
were made to seduce the Indian troops from their 
loyalty. 

The most serious outbreak was in the Punjab. 

It began on April 10, when every European in 
Amritsar whom the frenzied mob could get hold 
of was, , brutally murdered. For some days the 
great cities of Lahore and Amritsar were in the 
liands of rebellious mobs. 

The Government of India proclaimed a state 
of “open rebellion” in those districts, declared 
martial law, and directed the local authorities to 
repress the disorders by all means “however 
drastic.” 

concentrating troops 

At this stage it came to our knowledge that the 
Amir Amanullah was concentrating large masses 
of troops towards the North-Western Frontier 
with a view to taking advantage of our difficulties 
and adding one more to the many successful 
Afghan invasions of India. 

The Indian conspirators had early in April sent 
emissaries to Peshawar, to the frontier tribes, and 
to Afghanistan, to ask for outside help in over¬ 
throwing British rale. 

Amanullah and some of the tribes readily lent 
themselves , to the conspiracy. Suspecting this, we 
in the Puniab had to make every effort to sup¬ 
press the local rebellion before the Afghan and 
tribal invasion could materialize. 

General Dyer’s Action 

And we were successful. The “drastic action” 
taken by General Dyer at Amritsar on April 15 
paralzsed the rebels, though the .situation remained 
critical for another month. 

Amanullah , still believing that he would find 
Northern India in rebellion and ready for him, 
persevered with his plans. He sent tens of thousands 
of proclamations into India which were direct 
incitements to rebel, and made violent attacks 
on the British in Kabul. 

The Afghan hnd tribal attacks on these vital 
points, the Kliubar, Kurrum, and Quetta, began 
at the end of April. 

But meantime order had been restored in the 
Punjal), and instead of a rebellious province ready 
to welcome the Afghan liberator, Amanullah found 
himself confronted by an army, predominantly 
Punjabis, of over 200,000 men. 

In a tew weeks the Afghans were driven back, 
Jelalabad was threatened, Kabul tombed by a 
British Handley Page, and the Amir was humbly 
suing for peace. 

It is worth recalling to the short memories of 
the British public that the man who dealt, the 
severest blow to the invader by defeating the 
Afghan Commander-in-chief. Nadir Khan, at 
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Thall, was the same General Dyer who had 
smashed the Punjab rebellion a month before at 
Amritsar. Dyer’s reward was the loss of his com¬ 
mand, of his military career, and indirectly of his 
life, for he never rained from the disgrace inflicted 
on him to conciliate the Indian extremists. 


Ignoble Peace Treaty 

In August 1919 the war-weary British Govern¬ 
ment concluded with Amanullah an ignoble peace 
treaty, conceding practically all the Afghan demands 
and enabling them to boast all over Asia that they 
had won the war. This early success appeal’s to have 
gone to Amanullah’s head and to have stimulated the 
overweening conceit and self-confidence which have 
now brought about his sudden and dramatic 
downfall. 

A reign begun by gross usurpation, strengthened 
temporarily by a treacherous attack on an ally, 
and culminating in reckless interference with the 
religion and customs of wild intractable tribes, who 
abhor the idea of westernization, was foredoomed. 

From the above article, on the authority 
of no less a person than Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
the British Government for the past ten 
years regarded king Amanullah as an enemy 
of Great Britain . One might, therefore , find 
it hard to understand why the British Govern¬ 
ment, entertained him and his wife so 
lavishly. Perhaps it was an effort to win 
over an avowed enemy through lavish enter¬ 
tainment. 

It was announced that during king 
Amanullah’s stay in London, British statesmen 
made propositions for an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance, so that Afghanistan would 
prefer to ally itself with Britain and would 
not throw in its lot with Soviet Russia. But 
the Afghan king did not respond favourably 
to this offer ; on the contrary, he cemented 


a# understanding with Turkey and Persia 
for mutual defence. This action was regarded! 
as hostile to Great Britain, because these 
three Powers were parties to neutrality 
treaties with the Government oi Soviet 
Russia. 

Though history does not always repeat 
itself, past history often gives rise to even 
unfounded rumours. Some time ago Lord: 
Ronaldshay in one of his books disclosed the 
real causes of the Burmese War by which 
King Thibau was deposed and made 
prisoner and brought to India. The former 
Governor of Bengal wrote that the unfor¬ 
tunate Burmese king was actively engaged in 
concluding an offensive and defensive alliance 
with France, which was then a rival of Great 
Britain in South-Eastern Asia. British 
authorities then picked up a quarrel with 
Thibau, under the pretence of his ill-treating 
British merchants etc. and dethroned him to 
frustrate the project of a Franco-Burmcse 
Alliance which might have been dangerous 
to British supremacy in India. In the past 
when an Afghan ruler sided with Russia 
against Great Britain, Lord Lytton, the then 
Governor-General of India invaded Afghani¬ 
stan to frustrate the possible Afghan-Russian 
combination against Great Britain in India. 
During the Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Curzon the British Government sanctioned 
an expedition to Tibet, because the Tashi 
Lama and others were intriguing with Russia 
against Britain. For details, the reader may 
turn to Dr. Taraknath Das’s articles in The 
Modern Review on British expansion in Tibet 
and on Anglo-French rivalry in South-Eastern 
Asia. 


Prof. Jadnnath Sinha’s Rejoinder 


1 am grateful to Dr. Radhakrishnan for his long 
and elaborate reply to my letter published in the 
Modern Remew, January, 1929. lie has given a fair 
opportunity to the public to hear both the parties 
ana form their own opinion in the matter. There 
would have been no occasion for such an unhappy 
controversy, if the University office had kept a copy 
of my entire thesis. I do not exactly remember 
when I took back the first three parts of my thesis. 
The last part of it was sent to me by the Assistant 
Controller of Examinations, together with my thesis 
for the Griffith Memorial Prize, on the 9th April, 
1927. Unfortunately, the University office does not 
keep copies of theses for verification in such a 


contingency as the present. 1 think, this is one 
of the reasons why theses submitted to the Calcutta 
University for research prizes, scholarships, and 
higher degrees are liable to be appreciated in a 
wrong way by excessively assimilative examiners,, 
if any. 

There is another reason why such examiners, if 
any, may be emboldened to absorb and assimilate 
important portions of theses of examinees. Maiiy of 
these are rejected by the University. Still they 
may contain some valuable material. Some of 
them which are accepted by the University are 
never published,and there is no knowing when others 
may be published by their authors. And, moreover. 
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who knows that the material absorbed by. such 
Examiners will ever be detected bv their real 
i ithors ? And eveq if they are detected, how can 
thov prove the fact ? Examinees are not expected 
t take every precaution, so that their theses may 
not be exploited by their examiners.. It was by 
iiicre chance that parts of my thesis had been 
published before the publication of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s work. 

It was, indeed, never thought likely that an 
examiner of a thesis would assimilate the work 
0 f ail examinee. Probably such a thing never 
happened before. This is ready a contingency of 
an entirely novel character. The authorities of the 
Calcutta University could never dre»m of it. bp, 
thov did not provide for it. But when .there is 
■the" least suspicion about it, the University is m 
duty bound to take necessary steps to preclude 
■such a possibility. 

I was really surprised to find that Dr. Radha- 
krishnan especially borrowed from those parts of 
my thesis which were submitted to the Calcutta 
University in 1922 and 1923, though he paid 
particular attention to the latter (Vide my letters 
-published in the Modern Review, January and 
February, 1929.) He also examined the part of 
my thesis submitted in 1925, but he did not, 
press it very much into his service. His 
■own statement explains this differential treat¬ 
ment, He actually sent the MS. of his second 
■volume to the publishers in 1924, as far as he 
remembers, though he sent them the final proofs 
much later, and signed the Preface in December, 
192(1 (The Modern Review, February, 1929, p. 213.) 

Dr. Radhakrishnan says, "I have not seen the 
whole of Mr. Sinha’s thesis.” (Ibid., p. 210.) The 
•Calcutta University Calendar (1924) will testify 
to the fact that he was on the Board of. Exannners 
for Premchand Roychand Studentships in. literary 
subjects in 1922, and necessarily examined my 
thesis’ on a philosophical subject in the same year. 
Dr. Radhakrishuan’s report on “Indian Psychology of 
Perception, Vol II, by Mr. Jadunath Sinna, dated 
■the 28th January, 1924, and the Minutes of the 
Syndicate dated the 2nd February, 1924, will show 
that he examined my thesis submitted to the 
Calcutta University in 1923. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
says in the above report,. “This section brings 
together a large mass of information. ... It mil 
he better if the author assimilates the materials 
gathered, rethinks them and attempts a fresh 
presentation of the subject .” One is tempted to 
read a meaning into this suggestion. I have shown 
in my letters that Dr. Radhakrishnan has taken 
numerous passages from ray chapters on 
Perception , of the Self (published ln 1A iyf 

Meerut College Magazine, January, 19- 1 *), 
and Dreams (published in .the Meerut College 
Magazine , January, 1926), which were submitted 
to the Calcutta University in 1922, and 
he has also incorporated in his book the complete 
chapter on Perception of Cognition, and _ many 
paragraphs from the chapters on Perception or 
d Perception of Jdti which were submitted 
/ hi 1923. Thus, when many unassimilatcd materials 
of my thesis submitted in 1923 have already found 
their way into his book, 1 should certainly be 
advised by him to attempt a fresh presentation 
of the subject However, it was. a blessing for 
me that he sent his MS, to his publishers probably 
-in 1924. Otherwise, if he went on paying 


unnecessary attention to the subsequent parts of my 
thesis also at the same rate, there would have 
been no necessity for publishing my book at all. 

The. dominant note of Dr. Radhakrishnans 
reply is that the similarity between the parallel 
passages given in my first letter is, on the .whole, 
too slight to prove anything. There is, indeed, 
a striking similarity between certain passages, but 
it is due, in his opinion, to the fact that they 
are faithful translations, of the same texts. He 
wants to emphasizo this point when he says, 
“Apparently he has brought together the textual 
matter where resemblances are bound to be 
striking” (The Modern Review, February, 1929, 
p. 209). “In actual phraseology there is some 
agreement due to the identity of the texts con¬ 
sidered” (Ibid., p. 210). “Whentwo or more writers 
are using the same texts, there is bound to Jbe 
similarity in significance, and much agreement in 
phraseology, if the writers are faithful to the 
sources” (Ibid., p. 212). “I need not tell Mr. Sinha 
that the translations of, say, the Upanishads by 
MaxMuller. Hume, Mead, etc., resemble one another 
not only m matter but in form, and it would be 
foolish certainly to rush from this resemblance to 
a charge of plagiarism.” {Ibid., p. 212). Thus he 
emphatically says that two independent translations 
of the same texts are bound to ‘resemble each 
other not only in matter but also m form' (Una., 

p. 212). 


On this point I beg to differ from the learned 
Professor. 1 submit that faithful translations of 
the same passage by different persons are very 
likely, if not bound, to differ in form. For instance, 
the difference between Rama Prasad s English 
translation of Vyasa Bhashya and Vacaspati s gloss 
and that of Woods is quite striking. I am thankful 
to Dr. Radhakrishnan that he also practically 
admits this truth, and emphatically asserts it by 
implication when he points out that my translation 
of certain passages (Nos. 4-9) from hyayakandali 
is almost a verbatim reproduction of Dr. (jauganatn 
Jha’s version. (Ibid., p. 211). But if tw r o indepen¬ 
dent translations of the same passage must resem¬ 
ble each other in language, how does he feel sure 
that my version is not independent of Dr. Jhasr 
Thus he contradicts himself when he opines at. 
the same breath that tw'o independent translations 
of the same passage are bound to resemble each 
other, and also that they can never resemble each 
other in language. What I mean is that Dr. 
Radhakrishnan adopts one principle .m judging .ot 
the resemblances between his versions and. mine 
and adopts the opposite principle m judging ot 
the resemblances between my versions ana Dr. 
Ganganath Jha’s. In his own case, m order to 
rebut the charge of plagiarism, he says indepen¬ 
dent and faithful translations of the same texts 
must resemble one another. In my case, however, 
he holds that as my versions resemble those ot 
Dr. Jha, the resemblances cannot be due to 
faithful translation done by us independently-of 
each other, but are due to the fact that 1 have 
adopted Dr. Jha’s versions. May I ask, which ot his 
two principles is correct ? , . . 

Dr. Radhakrishnan says, I do not try to give 
the exact translations but only expound the 
ficanee of the texts ’ (Ibtd., p. 209). If so, there 
can never be any similarity between my version 
and his. If one gives exact translations of the 
texts, and the other tries to expound their 
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significance without giving their exact translations, 
how can there be any close similarity between 
the two versions, say, in the pareliel passages 
(Nos. 2. 4,5 and 7) in the Modern Review , 
January, 1929 (pp. 100-101)? There can never be 
a close similarity m form between the translation 
and the interpretation of the same text. 

But . he clearly recognizes that interpretations 
and criticisms of different authors are bound to 
differ when he says, “The value of a philosophical 
work depends not so much on the extracts we 
use as on the interpretative exposition and critical 
evaluation where the individuality of the writers 
comes out (TJw Modern Review, February, 
1929, p. 213). In my letters published m 
Modern Review (January and February, 
1929) I have shown how he has freely borrowed 
not only my translations but also my interpreta¬ 
tions, whether they are right or wrong. I shall 
indicate below how my wrong interpretation of 
Vacaspati’s view has been borrowed by him. 

He has not only made a futile attempt to 
explain away the striking similarities between 
the parallel passages by urging that both of them 
are based on the same texts, but. he has also 
thrown out a few indirect hints and insinuations. 
He says, In our unfortunate land self-praise is 
subtly sought, by the dispraise of others. I hope 
our younger men at least will grow out of this 
weakness. 5 ’ (The. Modern Review, February, 1929, 
p. 213). It is indeed true that, not only in our 
unfortunate land, but all over the world, self-praise 
is sought by some by the dispraise of others. 
All men, young and old, should outgrow this 
weakness. Hut. this . is comparatively a trifling 
thing. It pales into insignificance when compared 
with the moral perversity involved in the 
violation of a sacred trust, by a cultured and 
honourable man, if and when there is any. I 
sincerely pray, all scholars young and old, may 
outgrow t this perversity. The world has yet to 
be convinced whether a young man wants to 
advertise himself at the cost of an old, veteran 
scholar, or to expose an academic fraud of a most, 
serious typo .for the sake of truth, justice, and 
academic purity. 

Moreover, self-praise is a folly characteristic 
of youth and age alike. And even those who 
preach the futility of it may not be free from it. 
Dr. Radliakrishnan says, During the time my 
second volume was ..in preparation, I had often 
lectured to the classes on many of the topics 
discussed in it, including the Samkhya theory of 
Self-wmfioiisness and the Mimamsa theori) of 
Knowledge. It. is not at all impossible that some 
of the material contained in it might have found 
currency before the publication of the work.” 
Ulna., p. 212). Let me point out, in this connec- 
tion, that I took my M. A. degree from the 
Calcutta Umversity as early as 1917, when he 
was far away from Calcutta and was scarcely 
known to anybody m Bengal. I had the proud 
privilege of being a pupil of a great man of 
encyclopedic, leaning to whom I owe all ray 
inspiration m, Indian philosophy. It was Dr. 
(now Sir) Brajenaranath Seal wno suggested to 
me the subject of my research, indicated the 
lines of work in detail, and gave me exhaustive 
information about the references. It was under 
Jus able guidance that I carried on research in 
Indian philosophy, and was awarded a Premchand 


Roychand Studentship by the Calcutta University 
in 1922 on presentation of a thesis on “Indian 
Psychology of Perception.” Even from Mysore, 
in the midst of his multifarious duties, he 
expressed his desire to go through my manuscript 
before its publication, in compliance with my 
request. And it is in the light of his fresh 
suggestions and his “Syllabus of Indian Philosophy'' 
that I have been recasting my whole thesis for 
publication. 

Dr. Radliakrishnan may flatter himself that 
his fruitful and suggestive ideas are eagerly 
accepted as gospel truth by all. But with due 
deference to his knowledge of Western philosophy, 
I humbly submit there are many who fail to find 
any source of inspiration in his volumes on 
Indian Philosophy. I do not know how many 
research students' he has turned out up till now. 
I do not know how many writers on Indian 
philosophy have been inspired by his lecture-notes 
or his works on Indian philosophy. At any rate, 
his knowledge of Indian philosophy was not 
known to the world till 1923, when his first 
volume on Indian Philosophy was published, 
and 1 liad already been awarded a Premchand 
Roychand Studentship in 1922. Moreover, 
I have been far away from Calcutta for the 
last nine years, ever since 1 resigned my post at 
Ripon College in 1919, long before Dr; Radhakrish- 
nan joined his post in the Calcutta University in 
1921. I have never had the good fortune of listen¬ 
ing to his learned lectures or talks on Indian or 
Western philosophy. Still, in the absence of any 
other plea, if he wants to convince the public that 
some one already engaged in research under the 
guidance of a great expert was eager to receive 
his invaluable ideas from a great distance, though 
he had absolutely no connection- with him, and 
knew nothing about his knowledge of Indian 
philosophy, he certainly indulges in the height of 
self-glorification. 

Dr. Radliakrishnan especially mentions his lectures 
on the Samkhya theory of Self-consciousness and 
the Mimamsaka theory of Knowledge {IUd., y. 212), 
because the pointed passages of my thesis given in 
my first letter deal with these topics. He cannot 
possibly explain away the great similarity between, 
his versions and mine m these passages. And 
however devoutly he might wish these- printed 
passages were blotted out of print, they will 
continue as unassailable proofs of his achievement. 
He is too painfully conscious of it So, he invents 
the plea, of his special lectures on these topics, 
which unerringly found their way into ray thesis! 
In my second letter I have given more extracts 
from the published portion of my thesis. Will he 
now add to the number of special lectures lie 
delivered in the Calcutta University? 1 shall expose 
the utter hollowness of this plea by showing below 
that t he lias borrowed verbatim more- than half of 
his ‘interpretative exposition ’ of the Mimamsaka 
theory of the Self from Dr. G. Thibaut’s work 
published in 1907, Dr. Ganganath Jha’s work 
published m 1911, and a portion of my thesis 
published in 1924. 

Even supposing I showed no originality at all 
in my expositions and interpretations, but simply 
reproduced Dr. Radhakrishnajrs ideas and language 
verbatim in my thesis, why did he recommend 
me at all for a Premchand Roychand Studentship? 
Or, if at least in some parts of my thesis I had 
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off hie ideas and even his very 'sentences’ 
cneatedly uttered in his lectures as my own, 
why did he not point, it out in any of ms reports 
to the Calcutta University, especially, when lie 
himself was v 7 riting on the very same topics for 
his second volume? Why did he not accuse me ot 
nlagiarism then ? Why did he leave room for Ins 
being accused ot plagiarism by me later on ? 

Besides, throughout, his reply he has tried to 
show that the similarity between the parallel 
passages is due to the fact that both the versions 
are' based on the same texts, so that they are 
independent of each other; and he has not borrow¬ 
ed his version from my thesis. If his versions 
arc independent of mine, it ought conversely to be 
self-evident that my versions are independent of 
his But in a concluding paragraph of his reply 
(February M. R, pp. 212-13) he turns round and 
insinuates that my versions are borrowed from 


hie lecture-notes. If that is his real conviction, 
why lias he taken infinite pains to explain 
away the similarity between his versions and mine 
by calling into aid all ‘the apparatus of learning’ 
he possesses ? Thus, here, again, he contradicts 
himself, and is inconsistent. But perhaps the wise 
Doctor holds with Emerson, of course in a Pick¬ 
wickian sense, that, consistency is the bugbear of 
fools. 

The reader will be interested to know that 
Dr. Radhakri&hnan’s lecture-notes had been used 
not only by me, but also by eminent scholars like 
Dr. G. Thibaut and Dr. Ganganatli Jha loner before 
the lectures were actually delivered by him in the 
Calcutta University !! Will they be accused of ‘pros¬ 
pective' plagiarism by Dr. Radliakrishnan ? Did 
these lectures float to them up-stream on the 
surface of the River of Time ? A few samples of 
their plagiarism are appended below': 


PARALLEL PASSAGES 


Extracts from Dr. G. Thibaut’s English Trans¬ 
lation of Vwaranapmmcya’samgraha (Indian 
Thought, October, 1907). 

1. l. The Self is an object of cognition, since 
it is directly perceived ; as a jar is. 

2. That the Self is both the object of knowledge 
and the knowing subject, implies no contradiction ; 
for we distinguish in the Self a substantial dr ary a 
element which is the object, _ of. cognition, and a 
conscious ihodha) element "which is the subject of 
cognition. 

3. This view% the Prabhakara rejoins, is 
untenable. 

4. For w r hat you call the substantial element in 
the Self is non-intelligent, and hence cannot be a 
Self at all. * 

5. There thus remains the conscious element 
only : and if you view; this as an object of cog¬ 
nition. you cannot rid your view 7 of the two 
contradictions stated. 

0. Nor can it be said that that conscious 
element is capable of undergoing a change so as to 
have simultaneously the character of object ana 
of subject; of knowdedge ; for it is not made up of 
pails, ip. 357). 


11. 7. Then is no direct recognition of a per¬ 
manent identical Self; 

’ The latter being proved indirectly only by 
the fact, of the recognition of the permanent 
objects of thought, (p. 405). 

[ This is not a translation of any Sanskrit 
passage in Vitszraiyipranieya-samgraha,, it is ur. 
Thibaut’s own exposition o! the Prabhakara theory.] 


Extracts from Dr. Radhakrishnan’s Indian 
Philosophy , Vol II (1927). 

1. 1. The self is an object .of cognition, since 
it is directly perceived as the jar is. 

2. The self is both the object and the subject 
of knowledge, arid this is no contradiction, since 
we distinguish in the self a substantial (dravya) 
element, which is the object of cognition, and an 
element of consciousness (bodha), which is the 
subject of cognition. 

3. The followers of Prabhakara object to this 
view'. 

4. If the substantive element of the self is non- 
intelligent. then it is not self at all. 

5. What remains is the conscious element only 
and it cannot serve as both subject and object. 


0. It is partless, and therefore incapable of 
undergoing changes so as to have simultaneously 
the character of both subject and object, (p. 413). 

[Here Dr. Radliakrishnan f neither refers to 
Vivaranaprameya-samgraha (V. S. S., p. 54), nor 
to Dr. ’ Thibaut’s English translation of it from 
which it has been bonwed almost, verbatim. He 
has not even mentioned the latter in the biblio¬ 
graphy after the sixth chapter in which the above 
passages occur or anywhere else. He has quoted 
one passage from it on p. 587 and another on 
p. 589. put them within quotation marks, and duly 
acknowledged their source. But, 1 hope, that will 
not l»e cited by the author as the authority for this 
long extract also.] 

IL 7. There is no direct knowledge of 
a permanent identical self. 

8. The latter is proved indirectly from the 
fact of the recognition of permanent objects of 
thought, ipp. 409-410). 

[This is Dr. Radhakrishnan’s ‘original’ expositor 
which is almost a verbatim reproduction of Dr 
Thibaut’s. But he has given no reference here.] 
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Extracts from Dr. Ganganath Jha’s The Prdbka- 
^kara School of Ffti-va mimdmsU (1911). 

Ill 9. Just as the activities of my body are 
•due to the effort of my Soul,- so the activities of 
that other body are due to the effort of another 
Soul (p. 82). 

10. Just as the sun, though one only, yet, when 
reflected in different substances, becomes endowed 
with distinct properties, so the Soul also, though 
•one only, yet as ensouling different bodies, becomes 
-endowed with diverse qualities ;-the analogy in 
this case is not quite correct; as • the qualities 
that appear different are only those that belong to 
the reflecting medium and not to the sun (p. 83). 

11. If the analogy were true, the diverse quali¬ 
ties appearing in connection with the Souls would 
belong to the bodies ensouled, and not to the 
-Soul (p. 83). 

12. Pleasure, pain, &c., are qualities of the 
Soul, and not of the body (p. 83). 


Extracts from Dr. S. ^Radhakrishnan’s Mm 
Philosoiihy , Voi //., (1927.) 

HI. 9. As my actions are due to my soul, other 
activities are traced to other souls.*** 


10. The analogy that as the one sun, reflected 
in different substances, becomes endowed with 
distinct properties, the one soul reflected in different 
bodies becomes endowed with different qualities 
will not hold, since the qualities, that appear 
different belong to the reflecting medium and not 
the sun. 

11. If the analogy were . true,, the diverse 
qualities appearing in connection with the souls 
would belong to the oodies and not the soul. 

12. But pleasure, pain, etc. are qualities of the 
soul* and not of the body. 


I The first sentence in this extract occurs on 
p. 82. And the last three occur in one Jong 
sentence on p. 83.] 

IV. 13. “The Soul is something entirely distinct 
from the body, the sense-organs and buddhi; it 
becomes manifest in all cognitions; it is eternal 
(p. 74). 

14. Prabhakara denies that the Soul is of the 
size of the atom, or of that of the body it ensouls 
(p. 81). 

15. Though the Soul is omnipresent, it cannot 
experience what is going on in another body; 
because • a particular Soul can experience only that 
which, goes on in the body-brought about by the 
past karma of that Soul (p. 81). 

16. The Soul is many, one in each body (p.74). 

17. The Soul, in its liberated state, continues to 
exist as a mere esse ‘ sat ’ (p. 81). 

18. It is not brought into existence by any 
"Cause ; hence the Soul is imperishable (p. 81). 

[This is Dr. Jha’s critical exposition of the 
Prabhakara theory of the Self.] 


(This long extract occurs on p. 409.] 


IV. 13. It is entirely distinct :from the lr-d,v. 
senses and understanding, is manifested in all 
cognitions, and is eternal. 

14. Prabhakara denies that the soul is of the 
size of an atom or of the body which it informs. 

15. Though it is omnipresent, it cannot ex¬ 
perience what is going on in another body, since it 
can experience only that which goes on in the 
bodily organism brought about by the past karma 
of the soul. 

16. There are many souls, one* in each body. 

17. In its liberated state the soul continues t<> 

exist as a mere esse (sat) . 

18. It is imperishable, since it is not brought 
into existence by any cause (pp. 410-411.) 

. [This is Dr. Radhakrishnan’s own ‘original' 
interpretation of the Prabhakara theory of the Sell, 
lie delivered a special course of lectures on the 
Mimamsa theory of Knowledge, while his second 
volume was in preparation. (Modern Bering 
February, 1929, p. 212). He has devoted about six 
Pages to his section on the Mimamsaka conception 
ot the Self. I have shown in my three articles 
that more than three pages of this section has been 
bodily taken from my thesis published in 1924. Hr- 
.llucs work published in 1911, and Dr. Thibaut > 
book published in 1907. So, one may reasonably 
doubt the originality of the remaining three pages 


V. 19. Even -though he admits that the Uni¬ 
verse is made of constituent parts, and as such it 
must have a beginning and an end, yet he finds no 
reason for believing that the Universe, as a whole, 
had a beginning, or would come to an end (p. 85). 

20. The bodies of all men and animals are 
found to be produced by the functioning of the 
parents, and not by a supervening agency (p. 85). 


V. 19. While Prabhakara admits- tliat the 


universe has constituent parts which haveji begin- 
mg and an end, he holds that the universe Hufrt 
whole has neither beginning nor end. 


20. We do not 
divine being in tlw p 
and animals, which 
parents. 


see the interference of any 
reduction of the bodies of men 
owe their existence to their 
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.» jjor can the action bringing about the 
i-reation be held folie in the atoms, which operate 
inder the Will of God; because m all our expen¬ 
se we never come across any such supervision,-; 
■is ali supervision is found to be done by the Soul 
nver thatbody which it ensouls (pp. 86-87). 


21. We cannot say that the atoms act under- 
the will of God, since in our experience each soul 
acts on the body which belongs to it. 


2> The atoms cannot be said to be such a 

l„,ly of God (p. 87 ). "v.. 

23 Even if we grant such a body for Goa, 
the activity of the body -must be due to an effort 
,mt forth by him (p. 87 ). 

94 Nor could the wish be eternal, as, in that 
case the activity of the atoms would be eternal 
(p. 87). 

25. Nor is there any force in the argument 

that our DharmarAdharma must have for a super¬ 
visor a being' possessed of intelligence. higher than 
our own. ^Because the Dharrm-Adharma *'mus t 
belong to the same intelligent being (p. 80-80.) 

26. Any being, howsoever intelligent can 
never have any knowledge of the Dharma-Adharma 
of any other being (p. 86.) 

27. God could not perceive pharma . by his 

senses; nor could he, perceive it by Jus mind 

alone, as the mind by itself cannot perceive things 
outside the body (p. 86.) 

28. This supervision cannot be of the nature 
of conjunction , because Dharma and Adharma 
being qualities are not capable of conjunction, 
which is possible for substances only (p. 8b). 

29. Nor could it be in the form of Samavaya 
or inherence ; as the Dharma-Adliarmn inhering 
in other Souls could not inhere in God (p. obj. 

[This is Dr. Jha’s own interpretation of the 
Prabliakara’s attitude towards God.J 


22. But atoms are not the body of God. 


23. .Even if we grant a bodily organism to God,, 
the activity of the latter must be due to the effort; 
of God. 

24. If the effort is eternal, the atoms would be 
incessantly active. 


25. Nor can we say that there is a divine- 
supervisor of dharma and adharma, since they 
belong to intelligent individuals. 


26. One being, however great, cannot know the 
dharma and the adharma of another. 


27. God cannot perceive the imperceptible- 

dharma of others through his senses or by his 
mind, since it is outside his tody. 

28. The control is not a case of conjunction 
(samyoga), since dharma and adharma me qualities 
and* conjunction is possible only for substances. 


29. It is not a case of samavaya. since* dharaia 
and'adharma inhere in other souls and cannot 
inhere in God (pp. 424-425). 

[All that Dr. Radhakrishnan has written about 
the Prabhakara’s attitude towards God is contained 
in the above extract. And it has been taken in 
toto from Dr. Jha’s interpretation in Vie 
Prabhakara School ( pp. 85-87. ) Will Dr. 
Radhakrishnan say, Apparently lie lias brought 
together the textual matter where resemblances are 
bound to be striking, leaving out the comments for 
which alone even the best of us can claim 
originality, if any?” ( Modern Review, February, 
1929, p. 209. ) Here lie has 'paraphrased’ and 
‘summarized’ certain passages of Dr. Jha, and 
‘inverted their order in two or three places.’ Thus, 
when there is some ‘difference in phraseology’ and 
in ‘the development of the argument, will he claim 
originality for his version ? (Modern Review, 
February, p. 212.) Does originality consist in 
fusing a number of sentences gathered from 
different sources into an ‘intelligible narrative’? If 
so. I am afraid, all that he has ever written might 
be contained not only in the ‘ unpublished writings,’ 
but also in the published works of many other 
poisons.) 


VI. 30. This atomic substance must reside 
1,1 .thebody ensouled by the cognising soul, as none 
other, could contain the substratum of the lin *^ 
to-ial cause of the cognition of which that soul 
ls . the material cause. The action of this atomic 
substance in the body—tending to bring about the 
contact—is due to its coming into contact with the 
r s °ul which (in every act of. cognition) puts forth 
an effort towards the cognition (p. 85). 


VI. 30. The atomic substance which resides 
in the tody ensouled by the cognising self is manas 
and none other could contain the substratum of the 
immaterial cause of the cognition of which the self 
is the material cause. The action of the atomic 
substance in the body which helps to. bring about 
the contact is due to its contact with the self,, 
which, in every act of cognition, puts forth an effort 
towaids it. (In small type, p. 3790 
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Here, Dr. Radhakrislman’s version is a specimen 
'of his specialized knowledge of Indian philosophy. 
For he writes in the preface, “To help the general 
reader, the more technical and textual discussions 
are printed in small type.” ( Indian Philosophy. 
Vol. II, p. 8). But will the great doctor be very 
much surprised, when told that even , this highly 
technical interpretation, for which he claims origina¬ 
lity, was anticipated by Dr. Ganganath Jha as 
early as 1911 ? Or will he say, ‘'When two or more 
writers are using the same texts, there is bound to 
be similarity in significance and much agreement 
in phraseology, if the writers are faithful to the 
sources,” and “it would be foolish certainly to rush 
from this resemblance to a charge of plagiarism ? 
(The Modern Review , February, 1929, p. 212). In 
fact, a11 the above passages (Nos. 9—SO) are Dr. 
Radhakrishnan \s original interpretation mid critical 
evaluation of tiro Prabhakara doctrine, in which, 
perhaps, his individuality as a writer lias completely 
oome out 

Dr. Radhakrishnan lias, indeed, referred to Dr. 
Ganganath Jha’s The Prabhfikara School of Purva 
Mttfiamm on p. 386, p. 397, and p. 405. But that 
■cannot bo the authority for these passages on other 
pages. He lias mentioned Dr. Jha’s work also 
under * References * on p. 429. But that does not 
justify him in bodily incorporating numerous pass¬ 
ages from it in his book without acknowledgment. 

If his usual method is to adopt not only standard 
translations., but also critical interpretations where 
-available, make slight changes in them here and 
there, if necessary, and pass them off as his own, 
he should distinctly mention it in the preface of 
his books, so that his readers may value him at 
'his proper worth. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan lias introduced a great 
. deal of technical matter into his reply to mystify 
the unsophisticated reader. So I am compelled 
to enter into some technical discussion to show 
the utter futility of his arguments. 

Passages (Nos. 1-7) in my version dealing with 
the Samkhya theory of Self-consciousness were 

J ubiished in the Meerut College Magazine in 
antiary, 1924. Dr. Radhakrislman’s version is 
almost a verbatim reproduction of mine. So, he 
expounds the deep, inner, philosophical significance 
of the slight changes he has made in his version. 

He invents the philosophy of key wards. 
“Obviously the key words,” he says, “are purusa , 
sattva , pratibimba, and parindma. I use the 
word ‘purusa’ itself in the English rendering, as 
the word self is ambiguous and may stand for 
either the purusa or the jlva (ego), while Mr. 
Sinha uses ‘self’ for purusa” (. Modern Review , 
February, 1929, p. 209). He* has generally used 
the word ‘purusa’ throughout his treatment of 
the Samkhya System. But in the above passages 
. (Nos. 1-7) borrowed from my thesis he uses his key 
wal’d ‘purusa’ them only, and imitates me in using 
the ambiguous word ‘self’ as many as thirteen times, 
though he knows quite well that the latter may 
stand either for the purusa or the jlva (ego). Here 
he indiscriminately uses ‘purusa’ and ‘self’ in the 
same sense. So, purusa is not his key word. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan says “For sattvam Mr. Sinha 
uses ‘mind’ and I use ‘buddhi’ itself.” (Ibid., p. 209). 
Let me point out here that 1 have never used 
‘mind’for‘sattva’. I have used ‘intelligence-stuff 
for ‘sattva,’ and 'mind’ tfor ‘buddhi.’ And he has 


generally used pure essence 101 saliva, oi retail] 
the Sanskrit word. Only in one sentence (4. h,» 
uses ‘buddhi; for 'buddhisattva’ once. t Thus his 
statement is incorrect. If budcuii is identical with 
‘buddhisattva,’ why does he use "the sattva nature 
of buddhi” (2), “buddhi in /its sattva nature” 
and "the pure nature of btiddlu (4) V Thus, though 
he himself has used these words, he does not 
understand even now the subtle distinction between 
‘buddhi’ and ‘buddhisattva.’ Though in the above 
passages (Nos. 1-7) borrowed from my thesis lie is 
faithful to his key word buddhi , for that is the onlv 
change* ho has made in some of them (2 and 3). 
he uses the word internal organ for ‘buddhi’ 
on the same page in his book several times. Thus, 
buddhi is not his key word. Again, for buddhhptti 
l have always used ‘mental function, ‘mental mode’ 
or ‘mental modification,’ and lie also imitates me 
in using the same words, though he never uses 
‘mind’for‘buddhi’. And elsewhere > on % the same 
page in his book he uses ‘modification of the 
internal organ’ for ‘mental modification’ as many 
as seven times. But he never uses this expression 
in the above passages (1-7) borrowed from my 
thesis. So. his plea of key words completely breaks 
down. 

Let me consider the passages in detail in my 
version. 

1. This sentence is not a translation of any 
Sanskrit text. w It is my own interpretation of the 
Samkhya-Patanjala doctrine of self-consciousness. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has borrowed his version almost 
verbatim from mine. Only for ‘self’ he has used 
' 'purusa.' and for ‘mind,’ * buddhi ’ So, they are 
bound to be his key words ! He is conscious of it. 
So, he hunts out a mutilated sentence ‘from Keith 
which conveys the same idea. . . “When the spirit 
reflects itself in the inner organ, it brings its reflex, 
and therefore its self, to conscious knowledge.” 

( The Samkhya System , p. 107.) With ties sentence 
his version has not the remotest similarity. 

2 . This* sentence is not at all a translation of 
any Sanskrit passage. It is my interpretation of 
the \&xt~biiddhi8attmgakwuniQapratitembMambanat 
puruffilambamm (TattvavaisaraM , III, 35) in the 
the light of Maniprabha and Bhajavftti. Manipra- 
bhd says, "Annt mdMratva&Unyati>enUtniamfitra- 
pratibimbagrmitvat puriisajMnanC (III, 351 
BMavftti also conveys the same idea < III, 35). 
Still Dr. Radhakrishnan wants to prove tliat this 
sentence is a mere translation of a Sanskrit passage, 
and claims originality for his version only by substi¬ 
tuting ‘ buddhisattva’ for ‘pure intelligence-stuff of 
the mind’, in my version. Can he find out a single 
sentence in Tattvavaisfiradi, of which it is a tran¬ 
slation ? Moreover, he has taken infinite pains to 
hunt out the English equivalents of \s amyanm 1 
from different books, though the word does not 
occur at all in the above passage in Tattwvaisftradi , 
of which lie wants to prove that it is a translation. 
Besides, he says, ‘ If I depended on the translations, 

I do not see why Mr. Sinha thinks that I should 
have rejected the standard ones in favour*ot.. his. 
unpublished attempts, when, as a matter of fact, we 
have English translations of Vyasa and Vacaspati 
in both the Harvard t Oriental Series and the 
Sacred Books of the Hindus Series, which I have 
mentioned under ‘References’ on p. 373.” {Ibid.. 
p. 2 <; 9 .) Let me show that Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
version is a verbatim reproduction of mine, and not 
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of that of Rama Piasada or Woods by reproducing 
til the versions below : 

' (j) “The sattva of the thinking substance depends 
upon the Self to the extent that it depends on 
tile image of the Self as entered into the Sattva 
of the thinking substance.” (Wood’s translation, p. 

*>(>4 ) 

(ii) “What looks like the objective appearance 
of the Purusa, and becomes as such an object of 
knowledge, is the reflection of the Purusa into the 


essence of the Will-to-be.” (Rama Prasada’s tran¬ 
slation, p. 229.) 

(iii) Vacaspatnnisra holds that the self can 
know itself, only when attention is entirely with¬ 
drawn from the mental function in which the 
S olf is reflected, and wholly concentrated on the 
reflection of the self in the pure intelligence-stuff 
of the mind.” (My interpretation.) 


(iv) “According to Vacaspati, the self can know 
itself only when attention is entirely withdrawn 
from the mental function in which the self is 
reflected, and is wholly concentrated on the re¬ 
flection of the self in the sattva nature of buddhi.” 
(Dr. Radhakrishnan’s interpretation). 

3. This sentence brings out the significance of 
the text in IhttvavaisaraS (buddhisattvamevatu tena 
pratyayena samkrUntapuru^apratihimbam purusao- 
diayapannam caitanyamMambate, III, 35) in so 
far as it throws light on Vacaspati’s view as to 
the nature of the subject self and the object self. 
Neither Woods nor Rama Prasada brings out this 
significance in liis English translation of it (Vide 
Rama Prasada’** translation, pp. 229-230; Woods’ 
translation, p. 264.) 

My interpretation of Vacaspati’s view given in 
my thesis and published in the Meerut College 
Magazine was entirely wrong. Vacaspati agrees 
with Vyasa in holding that the pure self or the self 
in its pure essence, is the subject of self-apprehen¬ 
sion, and the empirical self or the reflection of the 
self in buddhisattva is the object of self-apprehen¬ 
sion. He makes it quite clear when he says, “ Oityd, 
jadah prakTisyate, na jadena dtih. Puru$apratya- 
nastvaddUtma katham ddHtmanam pmmkayet. 
CidMmU tvaparddhindprakfiso jatjam prakasayatiC 
(HI, 35). He makes it more emphatic when he 
explains the scriptural text quoted by. Vyasa 
(cfjnatdramare kena vijaniyTU) by saying ‘Na 
kena ddityarthali” (HI, 35.) Bhojaraja, Ramananda 
Yati, and Nagesa also are of the same opinion. I have 
corrected this mistake in my final manuscript. But 
unfortunately Dr. Radhakrishnan did not get it at 
the time of examining my thesis. So, he was 
compelled to perpetuate my mistake in his book, 
though he made a verbal alteration in the sentence. 

4. This sentence brings out the significance oi 
the Sanskrit text (na ca puru?apratyacna buddhi- 
sattvatmanU puru§U dfsyate , purusa eva pratyayam 

atmdvalamhanam pa&yati , Vyasabhasya, III, 35). 
b.v adding the clause “as the mind is unconscious” 
to its translation. Otherwise, the sentence by itself 
would not convey its meaning clearly. I always 
b'y to bring out the significance of a text having a 
bearing on the subject-matter. So, here, in order 
tc bring out the significance of the text 1 have not 
euly ‘mixed up’ Vyasa and Vijnanabhiksu, in the 
lariguage of Dr. Radhakrishnan. but also Vyasa and 
' ac&spati whose characteristic passage I have 
uuoted in the previous paragraph. In fact, all 
commentators have given the same interpretation 


48—12 


°2_ this point. Can Dr. Radhakrishnan give any 
b^ow • ^ ver810Ilci °* this passage are given 

“The Purusa is not known by that notion of 
* W m?k t? s tlie self-same as the objective 
Buddhi. The Purusa only sees tiiat notion of self 
by himself ” (Rama Prasada’s translation, p. 228.) 
r n,, e Sen is not seen by that presented idea 
of the Self whose essence is the sattva of the 
thinking-substance. It is the Self which sees the 
presented idea which depends upon its own self.” 

( Woods translation, p. 263). 

(iii) “The self cannot be known by the intelli¬ 
gence-stuff of the mind in which the self is 
reflected ; it is the self which knows itself through 
its reflection in the pure intelligence-stuff of the 

mind. (My version). 

(iv) “The self cannot lie known by the buddhi 
iu which it is reflected, but it is the self which 
knows itself through its reflection in the pure 
nature of buddhi” (Dr. Radhaknshnan’s version). 

Does not Dr. Radhakrishnan reject the stand¬ 
ard English translations of Rama Prasada and 
Woods in favour of my ‘unpublished attempts’? 
When he knows full well that there is not the 
least similarity between his version and those of 
Rama Prasada and Woods, why does he quote 
their names to bring greater discredit upon 
himself ? 

5-7. In these passages I expound the view of 
Vijnanabhiksu. Dr. Radhakrishnan has reproduced 
them almost verbatim. He explains the difference 
between my version and his in his reply. I have 
raised the objection of Karmafcartfvirodha and 
answered it in my version. He has excluded it 
from my version and thus made it entirely his 
own! I may point out here that there is no 
English translation of Yogavdrtika. So, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has taken the greatest care accord¬ 
ing to his usual method, to bring out the sense 
of the texts without anybody’s help (Modern 
Review, February, 1929, p. 209). But. if his language 
happens to be almost a verbatim reproduction of 

mine, he cannot help it! He is conscious of it. So 
he says, “In actual phraseology there is some 
agreement due to the identity of the texts con¬ 
sidered, but the differences throughout my render¬ 
ings are striking enough to indicate to the careful 
reader that they are based on the texts.” (Ibid., 
p. 210). Certainly, here the similarity is most 
striking but it will require the keen insight of a 
great thinker to find out the difference! 

Thus with regard to the above passages (1-7), 
he is not indebted to Keith, Rama Prasada, and 
Woods, whose names he has quoted, but to me 
only. 


8 . This entire paragraph is “my own interpre¬ 
tation of Kumarila and Prabhakara’s doctrines of 
the perception of the self. It is not a mere 
translation of a Sanskrit passage.” (Modem 
Review, January, 19;9, p. 102). But I)r. Radha¬ 
krishnan objects to it. He says, “Mr. Sinha urges 
that he is giving in his own interpretation, while 
half the passage is devoted to a quotation from 
Sdstradipikft and its translation.” (Modern Review, 
February, 1929, p. 210.) 

Let me point out that barring the Sanskrit 
quotation, there are five sentences in this paragraph. 
Only one of them is a translation of the Sanskrit 
passage. But this also is not an exact translation. 
It brings out its significance by adding the following 
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sentence to the translation: “But along with 
this obieet-eonsciousness there is sometimes 
another distinct consciousness, viz., self-conscious-, 
ness” ; and it has been quoted verbatim by Dr. 
Radhakrislman. I have not translated the word 
“avyapteh and he also has left it out How is it 
that he has brought out the significance of the 
Sanskrit text ‘which I have quoted, and he lias 
used’ in exactly the same way, by adding the same 
sentence, and leaving out the same word, and using 
the same language ? 

The other sentences in tills paragraph are not 
at all translations of Sanskrit texts. -Can Dr. Radha¬ 
krishnan hunt out any passage in SastradipiM or 
any other book, of which they are translations ? 
In the first two sentences I have given my own 
exposition of the Bhafta Mimamsaka theory of the 

r eception of the self, and in the last two 
have given my own interpretation of the 
Bhatfca theory as distinguished from the 
Prabhakara theory. Bo, the whole paragraph 
is my own interpretation which lias been reproduced 
almost verbatim by Dr.. Radhakrishnan. He has 
made only two changes. First, he has not referred to 
the Prabhakara doctrine. Secondly, he has substituted 
the words “the followers of Kumarila” for the 
words “the Bhafta Mimamsaka” used by me, and to 
explain the deep significance of this verbal change 
he lias delivered a learned lecture on the distinction 
between KuinSrila’s view and that of his followers, 
which he might as well reserve for his research 
students. The Bhattas and the Piabliakaras are tire 
two well-known schools of Mimamsakas. Kumarila 
Bhafta is the founder of the former, and Prabhakara. 
of the latter. Strictly speaking, the followers of 
Kumarila Bhafta are the Bhattas. and those of 
Prabhakara are the Prabhakaras. But generally the 
Avoids “Bhattas” and “Prabliakaras” are indifferently 
used in the sense of “Kumarila and his follower”, 
and “Prabhakara and his followers” respectively. 
On this point I refer Dr. Radhakrislman to Dr. 
Ganganath Jha’s The Prdbhakara School of PUrva 
MimdmM (pp. 22, 38, 40, 45, GO etc.) with 
which he has shown his unusually intimate 
acquaintance. He says, “Mr. Sinha holds that it is 
the view of ‘Bhatfa Mimamsaka’ which is his 
designation for Kumarila” {find., p. 210). Here I 
have quoted a text from mstradipika of Partha- 
sarathimisra, a follower of Kumarila. but still the 
great doctor knoAvs for certain that by Tlhatta 
Mimamsaka’ I mean Kumarila ! 

In fact. Dr. Radhakrislman cannot possibly offer 
any explanation of his almost verbatim reproduction 
of this entire paragraph from my thesis. So, first, 
he says that half of it is a quotation and its 
translation. Secondly, lie gives the deep significance 
of his paraphrasing the woid ‘Bhatta Mimamsaka’. 
Thirdly, he picks up the last sentence, and says. 
“That self-consciousness marks a higher degree of 
conscious life than the mere consciousness of the 
object is a criticism Avith which even a beginner 
in epistemology is familiar and I have referred to 
it in more than one place.” (Ibid., p. 210). Here he 
admits that at least the last sentence is an inter¬ 
pretation, and he lias reproduced my language 
almost verbaHm. But he,accounts for it by saying 
that this commonplace criticism is known even to 
a beginner in epistemology. I admit that not only 
this criticism blit also wliat is involved in the 
previous sentence, and my exposition of the Bhlfta 
doctrine in the first two isentences are known to 


every student of Indian philosophy.^ But I wonder 


how all these sentences m my thesis containing i uv 
exposition, inteimretation, and criticism could n n ‘d 
their way into Dr. Radhaknshnan’s work in exwtiy 
the same form ■! 

In tins connection Dr. Radhaknshnan points our 
that my reference to Sfiftradipikti (ch. S. s) 
p. 482 is wrong. He says, * It is found on p. :u<j 
and not p. 482”, “The Chowkhamba edition 0 ‘f 
Sastradtpika to Avhich reference is made, has t m \ x 
474 pages and page 482 of it is non-existent" 
(llnd., p. 210). 1 am thankful to him for his 
correction. Rut let me point out that there are two 
editions, of Sastradipikn published by the publishers 
of the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, one with 
Yuktimehaprapurani and the other with PrakTrn. 
1 am informed by the publishers of the Chow- 
kliamba Sanskrit Series that the former belongs to 
this Series, while the latter does not, though it bus 
been published by them. The former has only 471 
pages, while the latter, G22 pages. I have always 
referred to the latter edition in my thesis. The 
Sanskrit text I liave quoted does occur on p. 4^ 
of this edition, though a similar passage occurs on 
p. 349 of the other edition. There is a difference 
in the readings of this text in the .two editions. 

Evidently, Dr. Radhaknshnan is not aware u 

the existence of Sastradipikd, with Prakdsa whicli 
contains 622 pages. He lias always referred to rh* 
Chowkhamba edition of SaMradipikJi which 
contains only 474 pages, in his Indian Philosophy. 
Vol. II. But,-then, how does he refer to the other 
edition of Sastradtpika (pp. 487—490) on p. 482 or 
the above work ? 1 liave shown in my second letter 
(Modern Review, February, 1929, p. 219) that he 
lias borrowed that part of his exposition from my 
thesis along with its reference, published in rlw 
Meerut College Magazine, January, 1924. 

Next, I consider the unpublished part of my 
thesis. 

1—3. These arguments I took from Tarkabhas« 
and referred to it in my thesis. Dr. Radhakrislman 
lias borrowed them almost verbatim from my 
thesis, but has not referred them to Tarkabha.fi. 
He admits that they are not to be found in Nydya- 
Jcandall , and they do occur in Tarlcahhftf. Jb 
suggests that he has ’ intentionally not referred to 
TarkahhasU, for “the vieAvs set forth in 1,2 and 3 
are not materially different from those of 7, 8 and 9 
from NyUyahtndal T, the earlier work.” {Ibid. 

S . 211). But, first, if the former are not materially 
ifterent from the latter, why does lie give them 
at all ? Secondly, it would require a rare meta¬ 
physical acumen to discover how the first argument 

from Tarkabhd.sH is involved in anv of the argu¬ 
ments from NyUyahaudali ! Thirdly, the conven¬ 
tion has yet to be established that the arguments 
taken from a later work, if they are involved in 
those of an earlier Avork, must be referred to tin* 
latter and not to the former. All scholars should 
take note of this new rule of giving references laid 
down by the great author. 

4-11. As to the arguments from NyQyakandali . 
Dr. Radhakrishnan points out that the passages 
(4-9) in my version are almost a verbatim repro¬ 
duction of Dr. Ganganath Jha’s English transla¬ 
tion of this work. {Ibid,, p. 211). 

In the first place. Dr. Radhakrishnan here con¬ 
tradicts himself as 1 have already shown. To 
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f \ plain away .the striking similarity between my 
version and ms m all other places he has repeated¬ 
ly said that faithful translations of the same 
passage must resemble each other not only in 
matter but also in form. But now he says just 
the reverse. Here he points out that because my 
translation is similar to that of Dr. Ganganath 
,Jha, mine is almost a verbatim reproduction of the 
latter. Thus he sets up two contradictory stand¬ 
ards for judging the originality of English 
translations of the same texts. If he feels sure 
that my version with regard to these passages is 
borrowed almost verbatim from Dr. Jha’s, why 
does he not feel equally sure that his version is 
borrowed almost verlmhm from mine with regard 
to the other passages which are translations of 
the same texts ? 

In the second place, with regard to these 
passages (4-9) only, lie has given parallel passages 
from some other . work, on which, he says, both 
his version and mine are based. He has not been 
able to give parallel passages with regard to others. 
Still there is a striking similarity between his 
version and mine in those passages. This clearly 
shows that his version is borrowed from mine 
with regard to those passages. 

In the third place, with regard to the arguments 
from Nyfiyakandali, he admits that his version 
is almost a verbatim reproduction of Dr. Jha’s 
translation, and he lias acknowledged his indebted¬ 
ness to him by mentioning his work in the 
bibliography on p. 247. But he should have 
referred these passages not to NydyakandaU , but 
to Dr. Jha’s English translation of it from which 
these were borrowed. In order to avoid being 
misunderstood he explains his usual method of 
translating Sanskrit texts. He says, “Let me 
explain at once that, in all these jiassages which 
are not in quotation marks, I do not; try to give 
the exact translations but only expound the 
significance of the texts, referring the interested 
reader to the sources. My usual method is that, 
when I give the translations, I adopt the standard 
ones where available, making slight changes here 
and there where I think necessary and, where 
there are no authoritative translations, 1 take the 
greatest care to bring out the sense of the texts” 

< Ibid,, p. 209). If he adopts standard translations 
where available, makes slight changes in them 
bore and there, if necessary and still does not 
refer these passages to the works from which 
they are taken, he cannot avoid being accused 
of plagiarism. He has yet to learn how to acknow¬ 
ledge . authorities for using published and 
unpublished works in writing his books. 

In the fourth place, my translations in passages 
14-9) are based on Dr. Ganganath Jha’s. I do not 
want to imitate I)r. Kadhakrishnan in spinning 
out a philosophy of the changes I have made m 
my version. But I insist that Dr.. Kadhakrishnan s 
version is based on mine, while mine is based .on 
Dr. Jha’s. Let me make it clear first, by giving 
the three versions of passage No 7. 

(i) . Though, as a matter of fact, the object has 
an existence extending over all three periods of 
time,, past, present and future, yet when it is 
oognised it is cognised as belonging to the present. 

1 Dr. Jha’s version, p. 214). * 

(ii) “It may be argued that an object has exis¬ 
tence extending over the past., the present and 


the future; but when it is cognised, it is cognised 
as belonging to the present.” (My version.) 

Jm) It may be argued that an object lias 
existence extending over the past, present and the 
future., and when it is cognised it is cognised as 
belonging to the present.” (Dr. Kadhakrishnan’s 
version). 

This clearly shows that Dr. Kadliakrishnan did 
not care to consult Dr. Jha’s translation, but re¬ 
produced my version almost verbatim. 

Secondlyif he borrowed all the passages 
(4-11) m JSyayakanmli from l)r. .Ilia’s translation, 
why does, his version in passage No. 10, for 
instance, differ from Dr. Jha’s and closely resemble 
mme ? The three versions are given below : 

■ si}’ , Gne who holds that cognition is 
inferable from the knowledge that we have of 
objects, should be met by the following arguments : 
Does the knowledge of objects’ inhere in the 
self,, or in the object V It could not be regarded 
as inhering in the object, as it has been shown 
that consciousness. cannot belong to objects. If 
it be regarded as inhering in the self, then what 
cognition is there besides this, which would be 
inferred from that knowledge ?” (Dr. Jha’s version, 
pp. 214-215.) 

(ii) “It may argued that cognition is inferred 
from the ‘cognition of objects’ (mmyasamvedana - 
numeyam jnanam.) If so, does ‘me cognition of 
objects’ (vi^ayasamvedann) inhere in the self, or 
in the object ? It cannot inhere in the object, as 
it is unconscious.. If it inheres in . the. self, then 
what other cognition is there, which is inferred 
from the cognition of objects ?” (My. version.) 

(iii) “If it is argued that the cognition is inferred 

from the cognition of objects (vi$ayammvedanti- 
nnmeyam jnamm A we may ask whether the 
cognition inheres in the self or the object. It can¬ 
not reside in the object, which is imconseious. It 
it is in the self, what is the cognition which is 
inferred from the cognition of objects ?” (Dr. 
Radhakrislman’s version). , . , 

This clearly shows that Dr. Kadhakrishnan 
gives here almost a verbatim reproduction of my 
version, and not of Dr. Ganganath Jha’s. So, with 
regard to this passage at least, he is not absolved 
from the charge of plagiarism. . . 

Thirdly, in passage No. 10 he has mutated me 
in quoting the same Sanskrit text, though there 
are many other important sentences, m Nyaya r 
hind alt deserving quotation. And this Sanskrit 
text quoted by me and Dr, Kadhakrishnan t>oth 
does not occur in I)r. Jha’s English translation of 
NyayakandaU. , . 

fourthly, he has imitated me m his selection, of 
aiguments from . NyUyakandaU against the in- 
ferribility of cognitions. In my thesis 1 have not 
given the argument involved in the following 
sentence: 

"Lingnbhfivat na tamdarthamdtram,. .jnaymnTin- 
asyaiitinMtnfinahetutvam” (p. 96.) Dr. Radha- 
krislman also has excluded this argument from his 
version. . . . 

Lastly, he h&« imitated me in giving the same 

urong reference. He says, “Sridhara’s commentary 
on VI. 56, which deals with this.topic actually 
runs from p. 96 to p. 98 in Dvivedin s edition (y, 
S. S.) though the argument last adduced, from it 
occurs on p. 97.” (Ibid., pp. 211-212.) Thus he 
admits that the last argument adduced from 
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andali does occur on p. 97. Should lie 
the reference of the arguments actually 
adduced by him from a book, or of the other 
arguments as well with which he is not at all 
concerned ? Besides, the last part of Nyfimkandali 
under the same sutra deals with the doctrine of 
Smxamvedana which is entirely different from 
the doctrines of MatUtUnumeyatva and Visaya- 
mmvedanUnumeyaim , which are discussed on 

pp.‘ 96-97, while the discussion on the former runs 
from p. 97 to p. 98. So, Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
reference is wrong. And this wrong reference he 
has borrowed from my thesis. % 

Any owe of the above similarities between his 
version and mine in regard to the passages from 
NyayakandaR might be accidental. But I wonder 
how like me he has borrowed his translations of 
some sentenoes from Dr. Ganganath Jha’s version, 
translated other passages independently in the 
same language, excluded the same arguments of 
Srldhara from his version, quoted the same 
Sanskrit sentence, and given the same wrong 
reference! 

12—40, With regard to the parallel passages 
from Ptwncyakamalamftrtanfa Dr. Radhakrishnan 
says, “There is not one passage in my version 
which may be regarded as identical with Mr. 
Sinha’s” (Ibid, p. 212). I cannot understand how he 
says this in the face of a striking similarity between 
his version and mine in as many as fourteen 
passages (12, 13, 16, 17, 18. 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 

27, 28, 29 and 30). He has quoted the same 
Sanskrit words within brackets (12, 15, 16, 18, 

24, 25, 28, 35 and 36) He has quoted the same 
Sanskrit texts (26 and 29). He has given the 
same exposition of the Nyaya-Vaisesika view as 
distinguished from the Bhafta Mimamsakas, the 
.Tainas, the Buddhist Idealists, and the Vedantists 
(28). How can he explain similarities in so many 


points ? There is no English transition l)f 
which might bo uso(i 
bv both of us. How. then, does he expound the 
significance of Sanskrit texts in a language similar 
to mine ? If he has paraphrased a Jew words, 
summarized a few passages, > inverted the order 
of arguments given in my thesis in two or three 
places retaining my language, and reproduced 
almost verbatim as many as fourteen passages 
together with the same quotations, does it prove* 
that he has made them his own ? There is nothing 
strange in it. He has done the very same thing 
when he has bodily incorporated numerous passages 
from many other standaiu[ books,, say, from Dr. 
Ganganath Jha’s The Prfibhtikara School of Ptirrn 
Mimdmsa, 

Lastly, I fail to understand how he lias drawn his 
materials from the very same sources about a few 
topics as I have # done in my thesis, though then' 
are many other important works which deal with 
the same topics. I fail to understand how there 
is a striking similarity between his version and 
mine in so, many sentences, paragraphs, and pages 
dealing with the same topics. If the striking 
similarity between his version and mine is, what 
he would have us believe, due to the fact that 
both of them are based on the same texts, why do 
we not find a striking similarity in the writings of 
Gongh, Deussen, Prof. Ranade and Dr. Belvalkar 
who deal with the philosophy of the Upanishads ? 
Why do we not find a striking similarity in the writ¬ 
ings of Dr. Das Gupta and Dr. Radhakrishnan who 
deal with the same topics and draw most of their 
materials from the same sources in their works on 
Indian Philosophy ? I do not know how long Dr. 
Radhakrishnan will fail to understand my accusa¬ 
tions. 

Meerut College. Meerut Jadunatji Sinha 


Perhaps there is nothing so dangerous or so evil in its effects, as irresponsible 
power. That is what Great Britain exercises in connection with India—absolute power, 
with no one to call her to account. I do not think any nation is able to endure such an 
ordeal any better than is Britain, but it is an ordeal to which neither rulers of nations 
nor individuals in private life should ever be subjected. The risks are too great. The 
wrongs and tyrannies inseparable from it are too serious. England avoids it in 
connection with her own rulers, by making them strictly responsible to the English 
people. The rulers of Canada are strictly responsible to the Canadian people. Every 
free, nation safeguards alike its people and its rulers by making its rulers answerable in 
everything to those whom they govern. But here is the anomaly of British rule in 
India -Britain rules India but does not acknowledge any degree whatever of political 
responsibility to the people of India. Whatever freedom or political privileges they 
enjoy are purely “favors”, which she in her “kindness” “graciously grants” to them ; 
she does not for a moment admit that any political freedom or political power belongs 
to them of right—-is their just possession, which they may rightly demand of Great 
Britain and which she has no right to withhold. Her will is the supreme law; and 
India must submit in everything. 

—Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
India in Bondage 



[Books in the following languages will be noticed : Assamese, Bengali English , French German, 
Gujrati Hindi Italian , Kanarese, Malayalam, Marathi Nepali Oriya, Portuguese. Punjabi Sindh i, 
Spanish , Thwi/, Wear# and Urdu. Newspapers, periodicals, sc/wo/ and college text-books and their 
annotations, pamphlets and leaflets , reprints of magazine articles, addresses , ete., will not be noticed. 
The reveipt of books received far review will not be acknowledged , nor any queries relating thereto 
answered. Tke review of any book is not guaranteed. Books should be sent to our office, addressed 
to the Assamese Reviewer, the Hindi Reviewer, the Bengali Reviewer, etc., according to the language 
of the books. No criticism of book-reviews and notices will be published—Editor. M. II] 
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Vis v a-bharat i. Santiniketan. JYtce ife. I. To 
he had at the Visva-bharaH Office, Santiniketan. 

This is a souvenir of the institution located at 
Santiniketan. It contains a brief description of 
Hie place and of the educational facilities provided 
in the different departments of the Institution, 
with 29 illustrations. The letterpress has been 
neatly printed, and the illustrations, too, except 
two or three, have been well executed. 

A Century of Service. By Professor Upendra - 
nath Ball, M. A. Price As. 6 , pp. 109. To be had 
of the Secretary, Punjal) Brahmo Samaj, Lahore. 

It is a survey of the services rendered by the 
Brahmo Samaj during the first hundred years 
(1828-1928) of its existence. It gives an idea of 
the religion of the Brahmo Samaj. and passes on 
to describe the social and philanthropic work done 
by the Samaj. The author devotes the concluding 
chapter to discourses on the basis of national 
reconstruction and the renaissance in India. It is 
h readable and instructive brochure. 


( .The Meerut College Chronicle. By F. 
Gdani Meerut College, Meerut, U P. 

As its name implies, this book is a brief history 
Meerut College. It was primarily intended to 
be a collection of college views. It describes the 
various activities of the college, and includes 
™jiong other things a college “Who’s Who/’ 
Hie portraits and views are well printed and are 
not a little interesting. 


rn A Bengali Phonetic Reader. By Suniti Kumar 
yuitterjee, M. A. (Calcutta), D.Litt. [London), 
amira t Professor of Indian Linguistics and 
phonetics and Lecturer in English and Comparative 
1 hdology in the University of Calcutta, Author 
°J The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
yinguage and • Bengali Self-taught. London , 
[ diversity of London Press, 10 ana 11 Wammk 
Lane, E, G. 4. 1928, Cloth, pp. 184. 5s. 

This book seeks to represent, as accurately as 
Possible, the pronunciation of that form of the 


Bengali language which is employed by the best 
Bengali authors when writing in the colloquial 
style, and that is practically the speech of the 
educated classes in Calcutta. “The texts are 
all taken from standard authors. The pronunciation 
is that of the author. It may be taken as being 
typical of the educated pronunciation of Calcutta 
which is the recognized standard for Bengali.” 
The book contains values of the Phonetic Symbols, 
the Bengali Phonemes, Formation of the Bengali 
Sounds, Details regarding the Bengali Sounds and 
their Formation, The Sound Attributes (Length, 
Stress, Intonation), Colloquial Bengali Skeleton 
Grammar, Texts and Translations. Vocabulary. 
The work has been carefully and accurately done. 
Those who want to learn how Bengali is spoken 
and pronounced by cultured Bengalis will obtain 
much help from this book. 

R. C. 


Sceptical Essays. By Bertrand Russell, publish¬ 
ed by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Ct oum 8vo. 
pp. 251 , Art Canvas gilt, with dust jacket. Price 
7s. 6d. net . 

Bertrand Russell requires no introduction as 
a thinker and writer of great ability and fame. 
His Sceptical Essays, therefore would attract the 
readers’ attention by his reputation and a lengthy 
review would not serve any useful purpose. At 
least a reviewer may well think that “there was 
no sufficient ground for thinking he would do 
any good” to readers by attempting to pull Russell’s 
scepticism out of his book and place it before 
everybody in a nut-shell. Rather, there is ample 
ground for holding that the thing is an impossi¬ 
bility. Russell’s scepticism like his faith is highly 
complicated and can be grasped, if at all, only by 
a close perusal of his essays. 

His essays are an attack, some times satirical 
and generally subtle, on the habits, customs, 
valuations and way of thinking of modern men. 
In this he is by no means a pioneer, but the 
method adopted by him, as well as his keen 
analysis of human irrationality in many fields, 
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show .great originality. People, for example, have 
a habit of thinking that whatever; they believe in 
are hacked consciously or unconsciously by reason 
and whatever they desire are bom in their mind 
of motional urges. “The exact opposite of this 
would be nearer tlio truth: the great mass of 
beliefs by which we are supported in our daily 
life is merely the bodying forth of desire, corrected 
here and there at isolated points, by the mde 
shock of fact.” These few lines are Characteristic 
of Russell. He can put the essence of an entire 
text-book in a few words. The above give us the 
gist of modern psycho-analysis. 

How would the average pretentious “Pragmatist” 
like the following bit ? “A pragmatist on a jury 
in a murder case, says Mr. Russell, “will weigh 
the evidence exactly as, any other man will, 
whereas if he adopted his professed criterion he 
ought to consider whom among the population it 
would be most profitable to hang. That man 
would be, by definition, guilty of the murder, since 
belief in his guilt would be more useful, and 
therefore more ‘true’ than belief in the guilt of 
any one else.” Men as a rule cannot be rational, 
thinks Mr. Russell, for “education, the Press, 
politics, religion—in a word, all the great forces 
in the world—are at present on the side of 
irrationality ; they are in the hands of men who 
flatter King Demos in order to lead him astray.” 

Mr. Bertrand Russell’s essays take up one by 
one the various dangerous unreasons traditionally 
sitting heavy on human progress. He is not 
altogether drastic in his worship of reason: but 
he expects men at least, not to indulge in things 
which are proved evils, nor extol to the skies 
ideas and institutions which have nothing definitely 
good about them and to adopt whatever the 
best experts have proved to be of value to man’s 
wqjl-bemg. 

A study of Russell’s Sceptical Essays will be 
thorough cure for the modem diseases of over¬ 
enthusiasm, over-confidence and well-fed Laisse.% 
faire. 

Living India. By Savcl Zimand. with an intro- 
(htciion Inf “ A . EP Published by Messrs , Longmans , 
Green & Go. Ltd., Demy 8m. pp. XVI+280 and 
twenty-five half ton# plates, cloth gilt , price 10s. 6d. 
net. 

There is now over-production in the field of t>ooks 
on India, thanks to the fashion set by the authoress 
of “Mother India.” Practically every class of 
writers have come into the field with their supply 
of information or ignorance to deify or defile India 
and her civilization. Fiery patriots of the stamp of 
the late Lala Lajpat Rai, opportunist politicians, 
dreamy-eyed “interpreters” of India, one-eyed 
ox-officials and ex-missionaries, dispassionate 
students of Indian thought and life, indifferent 
“copy” writers all have come forward to shed 
light on the Indian situation, to guide the reading 
■world to a true valuation of Indian history, culture 
and present-day politics. Very few, alas, have 
given us any new information, a new view point, a 
real enough picture of India. But Mr. Savel Zimand 
is undoubtedly one of those few who have studied 
India with sufficient detachment, to avoid becoming 
a propagandist for this or that side, at the 
same time, with a rare sympathy that has lent 
clearness to his vision and depth to his outlook. 

The introduction by ‘ A E” adds special 


interest to the book. ‘‘My own interest in Ipr|j ;f 
began forty years ago , says ‘A. E., ‘when j 
read the Upamshads, the Bliagavadgita, the Buddhist 
Suttas and other sacred books. But ray reverence 
for the noble imagination in the Upamshads or the 
wisdom of the Bhagavadgita has never led me to 
assume that India could be denied from its sacred 
literature, or that its life could possibly be ,is 
idealistic or mystic as the thoughts of its greatest 
sages. “I was prepared”, continues A. E. , ‘rather 
to fed that the nation which had the loftiest 
spiritual imagination must have states of spiritual 
degradation balancing its highest vision, and this 
I think might be inferred from that Brahraanieal 
psychology which opposes the Ixikas to the 
Talas, the spiritual states of our being to the 
sensual states, and from which I infer that with 
every assent to spirit a new abyss opens which 
is the dark opposite of the heaven into which the 
soul has climbed.” This, we believe, is a good 
long distance analysis of the fundamental forces 
which give shape to Indian habits, customs, desires 
and institutions. Consciously or unconsciously the 
author of Living India also holds a similar view 
on India. “A. Er later on in his introduction says. 
‘T have no doubt that out of the ferment in India 
will conic a new renaissance.” t The author also 
seems to believe in the possibility of such a 
renaissance, but may be, renaissance will not come 
in all fields at once. 

The author builds up his picture of India on a 
basis of correct history. He has not learnt Jus 
Indian history from a guide, book or an official 
propaganda text-book. He is a close student of 
Indian history. A few samples of his interpreta¬ 
tion of Indian history will convince one of the 
truth of this statement. Describing the battle ot 
Plassey, he says, “the success of the battle depended 
on whether the Indian in the, service of the 
Satrap of Bengal, with whom Clive had closed a 
secret treaty, would play his part and betray the 
prince” (p. 20). Coming to the doings of the Hon ble 
John Company, he says, the Company made treaties 
and often broke them, sometimes even forged them. 
It cheated and robbed, murdered and oppressed, and 
the people groaned under its domination’, (p. 33.) 
Tinder the Crown educated Indians “discovered 
that no matter how marked their intellectual 
attainments, they could not expect to he treated 
on the same basis with the white race” ( p. 47). The 
Dyarchical system, says the author, “gives 
Europeans ana other minorities a representation 
out of all proportion to their number” (p. 58). 
He is not merely a student of facts, lie 
tries to see deeper. “If one seeks to under¬ 
stand the Indian resentment, one finds a, long 
accumulation of grievances, lacial, economic and 
political” (p. 184). His views on matters connected. 
with Indian history are also characteristic of his 
scholarly equilibrium. He condemns stronly the 
British appreciation of Dyer’s Amritsar massacre 
represented by the $ 120,UOO “fund and endorses 
a French view that “Amritsar was the 
equivalent of Louvain” (p. 212). What does he 
learn from his study of Indian history ana what 
prophesy does he make about India’s future history? 
We read, “On the type of constitution which the 
Parliament of 1930 decides to grant, on the 
imagination of British statesmanship, greatly 
depends whether India will, within the next 
generation, be incoiTorated as a loyal member ol 
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+h „ British Commonwealth oU Nations. The alter- 
1L V- 0 a « one British writer lias rather prematurely 
l^ted ta that she will be added to the lost 
dominions of the British Empire’.’ (p. 272). . 

Snivel Zimand is a dispasssionate reviewer of 
Indian affairs, who keeps his perspective correct 
v comparison of things Indian with conditions 
found in other lands. Caste is not a Hindu 
monopoly, he says, for there is caste among the Jews, 
(hlaek Jews and white Jews,), Christians, and 
Moslems. Child marriage is found in most societies 
in a certain stage of development.. What should 
one say after learning that, "approximately did,000 
women and girls who .are hying m the Untied 
States to-day began their married lives as child 
brides (of 16 or less) within the last db years i 

108). He is not blinded or. led astray. by 
British propaganda. '‘The ojposition to various 
marriage bills to increase the age of consent^ 
q^vs lie, “came from the official (British) side 
(1) ; 119 ). it is a striking tribute that lie pays to 
British statesmanship when . he says communal 
representation instead of bringing peace brought 
more war.” 

What do we learn from Savel Zimand’s review 
of Indian history and life V What, for example, 
would lie have us do to reform our evils ' Lvils 
that we magnify many times are often not consider¬ 
ed of any importance by him. Lot us take the 
Question of the right of Pariahs to worship at 
temples. He says ‘To strike for then 1 economic 
emancipation is more vital than securing equal 
privileges in temple worship. This is a new 
way of looking at untouehability and demands the 
attention of the “Untouchables.”. What about widow 
re- ma rriage V He does not think much . could be 
done here by legislation. “Only the activities of 
Hindus themselves can change this wretched 

tUS Thfire are a few things here and there in this 
excellent book which may be called mistakes. On 
page 5, for example, the author describes a scene 
near a Hindu temple. Among the crowd he notices 
girls with “ornaments in ears, nose and upper Up. 

Ornaments in “upper .lips” is not found among 
Hindus. If some aborigines use them, they are 
hardly ever found among temple-goers. On page 
15, he describes a talk with a Sikh ex : army man 
who says that Sikhs want only freedom m religious 
worship, otherwise they have nothing against the 
British. This statement cannot be held to 
represent the view point of the average or the 
majority of the Sikhs. On. page 80. the author 
says, “from this Buddhistic period dates the 
sanctity of the cow.” Is there sufficient historical 
evidence to justify such a statement We believe 
the cow has been a sacred animal tor many 
centuries before the birth of the Buddha. 

In print, get-up, and contents Living . India is 
a remarkable book. It should be read ^dely in 
Iudia and wherever else there are people mtei ested 
in our ancient land and its destiny. 

Ashore Chatterjee 


HIND 1 

Dukhi Bharat. By Lain, Lajpaf Rad. vp. 4tt. 
Published by The Indian Press. Allahabad. Price 
Ps. 5. 

A. translation of Unhappy India. His eminence 


as a politician of the first rank, his long and devoted 
service in the cause of education and social reform, 
his ceaseless efforts to ameliorate the condition. of * 
the weak and the depressed, his influence in high 
circles, his prolonged stay in Europe and America 
which gave him such a rare insight into the state 
of affairs in those continents as to give his opinions 
the force of authority, all these things combined 
to make Lala Lajpat Rai one of the very fittest 
men to deal with the impudent mendacities of Miss 
Katherine Mayo. 

It is no wonder that Unhappy India is far and 
away the best reply to Mother India published so 
far. A more devastating and crushing rejoinder, 
it is difficult to think of. The discreet silence 
which Miss Mayo and her friends have been observ¬ 
ing ever since the publication of the book, is an 
eloquent testimony to the fact that, so far as this 
affair is concerned, the last word has been said. 

Lalaji was a recognized authority on those very 
subjects on which so much stress has been laid 
by Miss Mayo, and so, he has found absolutely 
no difficulty hi meeting her in her own ground 
and pulverizing her silly and mischievous conclu¬ 
sions. He treats every argument with a soberness 
and thoroughness that are really remarkable, placing 
the “facts” in their true relations, examining them 
in all their aspects and finally and conclusively 
proving either, that they are nothing but shameless 
lies, or that her deductions are entirely wrong. 
Generally speaking, he has done all this without a 
trace of ill-temper. Nowhere do we find the desire 
to deal in retaliatory arguments for their own sake, 
a blemish which disfigures some of . the books 
written in reply to Mother India. Still, we are 
thankful for the chapters where he has shown that 
it does not lie in the mouth of a westerner and 
especially an American to speak of untouehability 
and sexuality in India. We think, even Miss Mayo 
is satisfied that she has received the reply that 
she so much needed. ., , 

It will be doing an injustice to Laiau, however, 
to think that he has only written a book for the 
occasion. His deep and sympathetic insight into 
the aims and aspirations of Indians, Ins researches 
into the history of education m India, and his 
masterly analysis of recent political and social 
events in our country have made his book ot 
permanent interest to those who want to get a 
faithful study of India and her people. 

Regarding the book under review we have 
nothing but praise for it. The translation is un¬ 
exceptionable and the printing and get-up are 
worthy of the lest traditions of the Indian Press. 

G. 


BENGALI 

SaiMAN Maharshi Debexdh yxatii Tiiakuree 
Atma-jihani (Autobiography of Maharshi 

Debendranath Tagore). Third Edition. Edited 
by Satischandra Chakrabarti , M.A., Visva-hfairati 
Bookshop , 210 Cornwallis Street. Calcutta. Paper , 
Rs. 3. Cloth , Rs. 3-12 . pp. Royal Svo. 480 +mu 
with a portrait. 

This work contains the text of the auto¬ 
biography of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, 
chronology, (genealogical table, -sixty valuable 
appendices and index. 
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The autobiography of the Mah&rshi is a classic 
among Bengali religious books. Considered only 
as a literary production, too, it is entitled to rank 
as a classic. Mr. Satischandra Chakrabarti has 
edited the book with great care. His appendices 
betoken great industry and regard for accuracy, 
and evince a reverentially critical spirit He has 
rendered signal service to the cause of liberal 
religion, as well as to that of the literature of 
Bengal, by bringing out this edition. 

R. C. 


MARATHI 

Ohandrakant, Vol. II—A Gujarati treatise on 
Vedant in the form of a narrative by the. late 
Ichkaram S. Desai. Translated into Marathi by 
S. R. Baharekar. Publisher : Gujarathi Muting 
Press. Pages 744. Price Rs. 5. 

The first volume of this rather bulky but 
interesting work was favourably noticed in the 
December (1928) issue of this periodical. The 
writer has in this volume followed up the subject 
in its heavier portions, leading # to the coveted goal 
of the Vedantists, viz., the realization of the Brahma 
through love and the wiping off of the necessity of 
re-birth. The two volumes together form a valuable 
addition to the Vedantic stock of Marathi literature. 

Hyderabad and Indian States. By Raghavendra 
Sharma. Published by the Author. Pages 430. 
Price Rs. Three. To be had of the Arya Bhushan 
Press , Poona. 

The premier state of Hyderabad (Deccan) has 
won a largo measure of odium through the criticism 
of its administration in the press, but judging from 
the materials supplied in this book supported by 
facts and figures quoted from the official reports of 
the State, the criticism does not seem to be un¬ 
justified. The administrative system of the State, 

S s to bo rotten to the core and unless a 
change is introduced, it cannot satisfactorily 
meet with the requirements of its subjects. What 
these requirements are is clearly specified in a 
general way in the resolutions passed at the State 
Peoples’ Conferences, a full report of which is also 
given in the book. In fact, the author, who is a 
sincere and earnest worker and has made consider¬ 
able sacrifices, being rewarded, with exile by 
the Hyderabad Government for his enthusiasm in the 
public cause, has spared no pains to make clear the 
intricate problem of the Indian States in general 
and the Hyderabad State in particular, and if 
Indian Princes would only care to ponder over the 
contents of the book and try to redress the 
grievances of their subjects, it will not be long 
before they find a way to bring happiness and 
eontentedness to their people, provided a will is 
there to bring about the much-coveted consumma¬ 
tion. 

V. G. Apte 


TAMIL 

Maya Mayo or a whip to Miss Mayo. By V. 
Rammamy Tyenger. PublisJted by Vasan Book 
Depot, 244 , Mint lSt., Madras 1928. pp. 403. 
Rs. 2 . 


A mild and effective criticism of Miss Mayo’s 
‘Mother India.’ Her damaging exaggerations and 
generalizations of India’s "weaknesses, are discussed 
at length side by side with the forces that are 
either working or ought to work for the removal 
of such of the connected evils as exist and as a 
result, either the actual conditions are beautifully 
portrayed or an earnest appeal made to the reader 
to do nis best for the regeneration of the country. 
One who gets this may have no need for ‘Mother 
India’ or its translation to know its contents and 
this ought to be in the hands of every lover of 
the country. 

Brahma-Gnanopadesam by a Queen. By Sri 
Sadhu Ko. Vadi Vein Ghettiar. Published by Sri 
Sadhu Ratna Sarguru Book Depot. 4-34, Naimappa 
Naick St ., Parktown, Madras. 

This is a prose rendering of the stories of 
Sigithuvasan and Kasan of Gnanavasittam, not 
likely to be appreciated by lay readers. 

Roja Devi or the Eighteen Years Treasure. 
By Lalgudi S. Kandasami. Published bu L. S. K. 
Swami Iyer, 116-430. Ghittor Road , (Judiyattam. 
pp. 250. Price Re. 1-8. 

This drama is verbose like a novel; the plot 
is ill-conceived and badly worked ; and the several 
characters speak and act in the same strain and 
adopt ingenious devices to introduce themselves 
to others, making themselves disgusting to 
readers. 

R, G. N. PlLLAI 


MALAYALAM 

Tunciiat Erzuttacchan. By Vidvan K. Sankaran 
Erzuttacchan. Published by V. T. Raman Bhatta- 
tiri, Mangalodayam Press , Triehur, pp. 102. 
Price as. 12. 

A praiseworthy attempt at giving a brief, yet 
connected, narration of the life and work of 
Tunchat Erzuttacchan, the father of Malayalam 
literature. 

Sri Yesu Kristu. By K. John , Mayyanad. 
Published by the author at Perumatura , Travancore. 
pp. 92. Price as. 6. 

This is part I of the life of “Jesus the Christ, 
the son of God,” translated from the English 
rendering of the French book,“La Vie de N. S. Jesus 
Christ.” 

Written in good and chaste language. 

Sivaji. By M. K. Veera Raghava Iyer , M.A., 
L. T., Head Master , Government Training School, 
Gannanore. Published hy Mr. S. Ramaswami Iyer , 
B.A., Big Bazaar , Calicut, pp. 102. Pice as. 8. 

A short interesting historical play, complete in 
nine acts, written for his students in the Training 
School, Cannanore, to be staged. 

P. Anujan Achan 


GUJARATI 

Tattvajnan Na Nibandho (Essays on Tattvajnan). 
By Mannhhai Chandra Vidyanand Pandya, M.A.. 
B-Sc., LL.B., Solicitor , High Court, Bombay . 
Printed at the News Printing Press , Bombay, pp. 
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'>!). Paper cover with photo*. Price Re. 1-0-0 
7 92 HR 

It is creditable to Mr. Paudya, that although ho 
< a busy professional man, he has managed to 
live into the philosophy of his ancestors and produce 
variable essay s on the ITpanishads and the Vedanta, 
lie has also handled the subject of caste system, 
Wnasram, and other social topics, and tried 
.(> reconcile the old .with the progressive views of 
Ilo present times. The work shows both thought 
tnd labour. 

Kusu.MAN.rALi. By Maganb Ini GhahirWiai Paid, 
H.A., LL.B.. Barrister-at-law. Printed at the 
Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahem/lahad. pp. 
f'Jl. Thick cardboard. Price Re. 0-12-0 (1927). 

The first edition of this collection of Mr. Patel’s 
Dooms was published in 1900 _ and well received 
lien. It has since been recognized as a work fit 
or study in schools and colleges by Government. 
The poems .are written with great feeling and those 
dealing with old incidents in the history of 
hijarat are stirring. One of them, a patriotic song, 
mtioipating the (Desired) Day in the history of 
nil- country was sung with great etloot at the 
Indian National Congress Meeting of 1917. 

NmsrrATAK . By Kavyahmlnr Nan Patna Shri 
Giridhar Sharma. Printed at the Gujarati News 
I b in tiny Press , Bombay. pp.2(i. Paper cover (19IS). 

Kavi Giridhar Sharma lives in an atmosphere 


of Hindi and far from Gujarati. In Hindi he has 
carved out a name for hirnself but be it said to 
his credit that ho has not forgotten his mother- 
tongue. Ho occasionally remembers Gujarati and 
produces works of note in it. Such is this 
samasholaki translation into Gujarati verse of 
Bhartrihari’s Niti Satak. It is in a way due 
to the encouragement of his wife that this fine 
little book has been published. The meaning of 
the original has been well brought out. 

Chundadi. By Jhaver hand. Meyhani. Printed 
at the Smrashtra Printing Press. Ihnpur. pp> 
24+1 IS. Illustrated cover. Price Ite. 0-10-0 (1928). 

The first edition of the book was published 
in April, a second was called for by 
August following. This testifies to its extreme 
popularity. Somehow or other Mr. Mcghani has 
boon aide to get strong hold over the likes of the 
moplc of his province, and some of his books sell 
ike hot cakes. This book is a collection of songs 
sung by women at the different stages of a Hindu 
wedding. To the Gujarati reader they strike a 
familiar note, but the value of the book lies in their 
ordered arrangement, which at a. glance fur¬ 
nishes a faithful picture of the feelings and the 
occasion which prompt the song. As usual, a 
thoughtful, considerate and comprehensive introduc¬ 
tion adds to the value of the compilation. 
Chundadi is the wedding garment in . which the 
bride clothes herself on the occasion of her 
wedding. K. M. J. 


Comment and Criticism 

r This section, is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, dearly erroneous views , 
misrepresentations, etc., in the orqinal contributions , and editorials published in this Review or in 
other papers critic lung it. As various opinions may reasonably be held on the same subject , this 
section is not meant, for the airing of such differences of opinion. As owing to the kindness of our 
numerous contributors , we arc always hard, pressed for space, critics are requested to be good 
enough always to he brief and to sec that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, 
no criticism of reviews and notices of books is published. Writers arc requested not to exceed the 
limit office hundred words.-—Editor, The Modern Review.] 


M. Roiland’s Message to Congress 
An Explanation 

From a note in the February number of the 
Modern Review I find that Moms. Remain 
Holland’s message to the Congress was originally 
sent to you and that you wrote to the President 
asking for an appointment to hand it over to him. 
'hi receiving no reply you sent the message, by 
registered post. I regret greatly that your original 
‘ Iter to the President should have remained un¬ 
answered. I had no knowledge of the fact that 
.von had so written. T imagine that the President 
must have overlooked it in the rush of Congress 
week. I trust, therefore, that you will excuse us 
h>r this want of courtesy. 

Mons. Holland’s message as well as other 
messages to the Congress will be published soon 
7} the annual volume of Congress activities for 
'228. . Tours truly, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 

General Secretary , All India Congress Committee 

Hindi as National Language 

May I remove one wrong impression that might 
nave been created by the following sentence in 
your editorial note, “Mr. Gandlii on the Use of 

49—13 ^ 


Hindustani,” published in the Modern. Review for 
February 1929 ? 

“Hindustani is not yet ‘the national language.’ 
It may possibly become the lingua franca in India 
in course of time, but we may be permitted to 
doubt if it will ever replace all the other languages 
of India which have old and modern literatures 
of their own not inferior to that of Hindustani ” 

Now, we do not know of any responsible Hindi 
author or journalist who has advocated the replace¬ 
ment of provincial languages by Hindi. Indeed, 
we have repealed this from ai hundred platforms 
that we have absolutely no intention whatever ul' 
attempting such an impossible and unreasonable 
task. All that we want to do is to make Hindi 
the lingua franca of India and we know tliat we 
have your sympathy and support in this noble 
work, though we must confess that a number ol 
our Hindi writers have been, for a long time ]*ast, 
under the wrong impression that you are opposed 
to Hindi. 

Tours sincerely, 
Benarsidas Chaturvodi 
Seep. Rashtra Bhasha Satnmelan. 

Enrroii’s Note.—W e are glad to learn from 
Mr. Cliaturvedi that no responsible Hindi author 
or journalist wants the replacement of any Indian 
vernacular by Hindi. 



By BENAES1DAS CHATUKVEDI 


Golden Jubilee of Indian Settlement in Fiji 

In May 1929 fifty years will have passed 
when the Indians first went to Fiji as 
labourers. They were sent under indenture 
and the memory of that hated system is 
naturally painful. At first sight it looks 
rather odd that we should be celebrating the 
Jubilee of our being sent under indenture 



Mr. C. F. Andrews 

slavery ! But if wo look into the matter 
carefully we shall surely see that the idea 


to celebrate this Jubilee does not rest at all 
on the indenture system. That wretched 
system is gone and is gone for ever, 
never to be revived again. The first 
item in our programme for Golden 
Jubilee should be burning of the effigy of 
indenture slavery in every village in Fiji 
where Indians are living. Small pamphlets 
in Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati and Tamil giving 
the history of indenture system and its 
abolition may be distributed all over the 
islands. But when we put this item first w< 
must take care that we do not excite any 
racial feeling against any particular race. 
We must also remember that the man who | 
has worked hardest for the abolition of this 
slavery is an Englishman—Mr. C. F. Andrews 
and in every meeting in Fiji we ought to 
pass a resolution of thanks for Mr. Andrews. 
We must not forget the services of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Mr. Gokhale, Lord Hardinge, Miss 
Dudley, Rev. J. W. Burton and the late Mr. 
W. W. Pearson, one of the noblest souls that 
ever lived on this earth. I hope the 
Europeans in Fiji will have no objection to 
join in this demonstration, for most of them 
should realize that indenture system was 
bad to the Indians and Europeans alike, as 
it meant the degradation of both the people. 
Next item in our programme should be the 
establishment of Fiji Indian National 
Congress. The time has come when Indians 
ought to give their responsible opinion on 
political questions. No religious or social 
organization, whether it be the Arya Samaj or 
the Reform League, has any right to speak 
authoritatively on the political problems of 
Indians in Fiji and therefore we require a 
political organization. Why our people in 
Fiji fight shy of politics, I fail to understand. 
Indians are to be given representation on the 
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Legislative Council of Fiji and they ought 
to take part in politics. 

The third item in our programme should 
ho that of education. In fact it deserves to 
ho put first. An educational conference of 
Arya-samajists, Christian missionaries, Sana- 
ranists and Mohammedans may be of some 
use at this juncture. A big effort must be 
made to remove illiteracy from among the 
Indians of Fiji. Foundation of a decent good 
library at Suva and smaller ones in distant 
districts may be another feature of our 
programme. A Sarva-Dharma-Sammelan— 
a conference of all religions in Fiji—may 
also be held. In a place like Fiji, 
that is inhabited by so many different 
races and religions, we must emphasize 
the points of unity instead of pointing out 
the differences. 

The whole programme should be carried 
out hy Indians in a spirit of brotherliness 
among themselves and tolerance towards 
other races—the Fijians and the Europeans. 
The Europeans of Fiji ought to realize that 
the Indian has come to stay in Fiji and 
a policy of distrust will only hamper the 
progress of the colony as a whole. Un¬ 
educated people can be led to terrible 
disaster by narrow-minded fanatics of the 
type of Vashistha Muni and the only way 
to save Fiji from ruin is to help the Indians 
to become able citizens of that beautiful 
colony. 

One thing more I have to add. A 
Committee consisting of influential people 
of different communities—Hindus, Mohammed¬ 
ans and Christians—should be formed 
immediately to carry out this programme 
of work. 

The Indian Question in East Africa 

The following letter was sent to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
:md Mr. Hridaya Nath Kunzon, members of 
die'Legislative Assembly : 

I learn from the papers that Sir Mahomed 
Habibulla has invited the Party leaders to the 
meeting of the Emigration Committee to be held 
pn Monday next to discuss the Hilton Young 
Commission Report. As a worker in the cause of 
Indians Overseas I put the following suggestions 
mr your consideration 

1. The Hilton Young Commission Report 
' i| nveins the future of our people in East African 
territories. Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zan¬ 
zibar and now that a very important decision is 
to be taken by the British Parliament about the 
problems of these oolonias the Government of India 
eught not to commit themselves to any definite 


line of policy until and unless they hear what 
our people in those territories have to say on these 
questions. 

2. The Government, of India should therefore 
at once wire to the Secretary, East, African Indian 
Congress, Nairobi (Kenya) for their opinion on 
this report for the guidance of the Government. 

3. There is a possibility of an Indian Deputation 
coming from East Africa to put their case 
before the Indian public and the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. In fact, the Government of India should 
invito such a deputation. 

The action that may be taken by the British 
Parliament over this Report will affect not, only 
the future of our people in those colonies but 
will also have a direct bearing on the future 
emigration policy of India. Therefore, it is 
all the more necessary for our leaders to be very 
cautious in this connection. 

Hoping that these suggestions will receive 
serious consideration at your hands. 

The decision of the Emigration Committee 
on this subject will be read with interest by 
our readers. 

Emigration Committee 

Kenya Indians And The Hilton Young Report 
New Delhi. Feb. 24 . > 

The Emigration Committee met this evening 
at 4-HO. Besides Sir Phiroze Setlina almost all 
members were present. The Rt. Hon. Sastri was 
also present. Before proceeding with discussion 
on the Hilton Young Commission report Mr. Sastri 
was requested to inform the Committee what the 
Indian residents in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
thought of the Hilton young Commission Report.. 

Mr. Sastri is understood to have said that though 
he had met a few' of the Indian residents in those 
places, be could not say what was the general 
opinion that prevailed among the residents in those 
places regarding the report. Mr. Sastri suggested 
that the opinion of the Indian residents in Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika could bo obtained as 
early as possible and after it had been obtained 
the Emigration Committee could sit and discuss 
the report. The Committee approved of his sugges¬ 
tion and, it is understood, has taken steps to get 
by cable the opinion of the Indian residents m 
those places before tho eleventh of March when the 
Emigration Committee will meet again. Free Press 

It is satisfactory to note that the Indian 
Government have wired to East Africa to 
ascertain the opinion of our people there but 
they have given very little time. A conference 
of leaders of East Africa Indians is essential 
and such a conference cannot be held 
within a fortnight in East Africa, where 
people are living at very distant places. 
At least a month ought to have been given. 

Indians in Central America 

Mehta Jaimini writes from Balboa in 

Panama :— 

Panama is 20,000 miles away from India by sea 
route, some 45 days’ voyage. It is inhabited py 
various races, and the natives of all the countries 
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are to be found here. The common language is 
Spanish but English is also understood. There are 
some 1,000 Indians in this zone chiefly belonging 
to Gujarat, Sindh and the Punjab provinces. They 
are living in Panama, Colon and Ohristabal and 
working as shop-keepers, cloth vendors, hawkers, 
motor-drivers and labourers. Most of them are well 
off and several are in a prosperous condition, earning 
daily from 2*2 dollars to twenty dollars or more. 

J he average expenses here are 20 dollars per 
month and so they can save a good deal of money. 
Indians are enjoying a happy and comfortable life 
breathing the air of independence. They are eager 
and desirous to see Mother India free and 
independent. They have no liking for the Nehru 
report and wish to see India absolutely independent 
• die America. They don’t like to hear religious 
lectures and are of opinion that India should get 
freedom not only from political bondage but also 
from the slavery of the Pandits and the Mullahs, 
slavery of castes and creeds, of sects and religions. 

A Warning 

A number of people posing themselves 
ns religious reformers are going out from 
India every year to the colonies. Some of 
them belong to reactionary societies in India, 
which are opposed to all social reform while 
others are fanatics of the worst type. Their 
only aim is to get a good deal of money 
in subscriptions for building temples or 
for Oita Praehar etc. Our colonial friends 
should be very careful in dealing with these 
people. Half a dozen of them will prove 
more dangerous to Indians overseas than 
any number of anti-Indian Europeans. 

The Field for Social Service among 
the Indians in Fiji 

We are grateful to Rev. A. W. McMillan 
for the following note on social service in 
Fiji, which he has written at our request. 

The problem of the Indian in Fiji is 
chiefly a problem of youth. The older 
immigrants often return to their motherland, 
and they are more conservative and fixed 
in their ideas than the keen, progressive 
Fiji-born Indians. Official figures for 1925 
show the birth-rate to be 337 per mille 
whilst the death-rate is as low as 7’3 per 
thousand, and the total increase in the 
Indian population last year was 2,653, or 
thrice that of the Fijians. These tens of 
thousands of splendid, healthy young Indians 
arc in need of guidance. Many of them have 
not known the benefits of wise discipline 
and some have grown up familiar with the 
sordid details of crime and of low moral 
standards. They are ignorant of many 
social and religious restraints. There is, 


therefore, need for the development of 
movements such as that of the Boy Scouts. 
Fiji enjoys much more ease and leisure than 
is known to the toiling masses of India, and 
leisure if it is not to prove mischievous, 
needs to be suitably enjoyed and employed. 
Games, athletics, music, healthy drama, 
hobbies, and the right type of constructive 
wholesome reading are all desirable for a 
people with a deal of spare time. 



'Rev. A. W. McMillan 


[More Schools and Hospitals 

There are evidences to show that the 
Fiji Government is giving increasing attention 
to the educational and medical needs of the 
community. For the first time Indian 
students will now be sent to New 
Zealand with scholarships available for 6 
years at the rate of about £100 p.a M 
a privilege that has not yet been offered 
to European boys and girls. As a direct 
result of the Education Commission which 
sat in July and August both primary 
and secondary education are to receive 
attention. So also two now hospitals 
which will provide free medical aid for 
Indians are foreshadowed in ' the coming 
year’s estimates. 

Care of Mothers and Babies 

But the climate is healthy and the real 
need is in the direction of the proper 
teaching of big girls and young mothers in 
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the principles of hygiene and infant welfare, 
liis Excellency the Governor stated in one 
of his letters on "the subject: 

“Should the Indians make voluntary effort 
as I hope the Fijians will do, and contribute 
toward the maintenance of one or more 
nurses to work independently apart from 
Christian Mission effort, I shall be prepared 
to assist in any way possible.” Though the 
death-rate among infants under 12 months 
is three times higher among the Fijians than 
the Indians, the latter are losing more babies 
than they ought because of the ignorance 
of the women-folk in general and the girl 
mothers in particular. There is good scope 
for social service if trained midwives and 
nurses can be found. 

Leisured Woman 

A large portion of the Indian problem in 
Fiji centres round the comparatively larger 
amount of leisure enjoyed by the women 
and girls. There are so many tasks common 
to life in India that are off life’s programme 
in Fiji. Living in houses of wood or 
corrugated iron there are no floors and 
walls to be mud-plastered. Wheat; does not 
grow, so Hour is bought ready for use. Rice 
from the fields is often taken to mills for 
the husks to be speedily and easily removed 
bv machinery. Rainfall is normally so 
sufficient that there is no toilsome irrigation. 
Firewood is so plentiful that women do not 
require to make fuel cakes of cow-dung and 
chaff. And so it happens that the women 
have far less work to do than is usual in 
India. Add to this a noticeable spirit of 
independence among the women and the 
fact that man is often afraid to reprimand 
his wife lest she should run away and choose 
another partner who will give adequate 
leisure, money, and jewellery, and the danger 
to the community is quite obvious, especially 
in so far as it affects the rising generation of 
illiterate young women. It is a matter which 
calls for delicate handling and those devoted 
to social service need to find a way of so 
dealing with this new generation of young 


women as to enable them to put their care¬ 
free lives and leisure time to the best 
possible use and realize the highest ideals 
of womanhood. 


Whisky Drinking 

Lastly, reference needs to be made to 
the growing tendency among Indian young 
men and prosperous cultivators to become 
addicted to whisky drinking. The Fiji-born 
Indian has not been reared in an environment 
of caste restrictions and prohibitions which 
have rigidly dictated what he may or may 
not eat and drink. This new-found liberty 
without, any fundamental guiding principles, 
can constitute a danger. Furthermore, 
his race consciousness causes him to chafe 
against liquor restrictions imposed by 
Government solely upon racial grounds. 
These tend to provoke him to law-evasion, 
to curiosity, or to insist upon his equality 
with the '“white” Partial Prohibition which 
favours some races and not others is 
likely to fail. But the real safeguard of the 
Young Indian will be in maintaining 
those abstemious customs which Tndia has 
known for long centuries, and to conscien¬ 
tiously refuse to lower nis national prestige 
by adopting a European habit or fashion 
which is harmful. 

These are a few of the- directions in which 
there is need for social service, though some 
matters such as child-marriage have not been 
mentioned. Wrong customs must be eradi¬ 
cated. High ideals must be proclaimed and 
accepted. Only thus can India’s prestige in 
Fiji be restored, and as one moves amongst 
these healthy, care-free young Fiji-born 
Indians, one cannot refrain from calling 
across the oceans, “they are fine material 
and worth the best that can be done for 
them !” 

Thus there is a vast field of work in Fiji 
for the Arva Samaj, the Ramkrishna mission, 
the Y. M, C, A. and other institutions of this 
type. 


The Illustrations 


The colour-plates in this number have been reproduced from the drawings of Major 
James Rattray published in his Scenery, Inhabitants and Costumes of Afghanistan . 



Hope and National Survival 

Many uncivilized peoples have been 
deliberately exterminated. Others, though 
not deliberately exterminated, have greatly 
decreased in numbers or entirely disappeared 
from the face of the earth owing to contact 
with various baneful factors of civilized 
life, such as contagious diseases, alcoholism, 
etc. Some uncivilized peoples have become 
extinct or almost extinct, because in the 
presence of more organized, numerous, 
civilized and resourceful peoples, they felt 
depressed, lost joy and zest in life and 
became despondent. 

Want of hope can kill not only uncivilized 
peoples, but civilized peoples also. For all 
peoples sucli conditions of life are necessary 
as would allow them and encourage 
them to grow to their full stature, and Urns 
keep the fire of hope ever burning in their 
hearts. 

However gifted a people may be, if they 
do not possess full political freedom they 
cannot prove to themselves and to others 
what they are capable of;—for, in all 
directions they find barriers set up against 
full advancement. It is true , in spite of 
such obstacles Indians have distinguished 
themselves in literature, art, science, industry , 
spiritual endeavour, and the like. In 
statesmanship, too, they have displayed their 
ability, according to the scope available. 
But the number of persons who have 
distinguished themselves in various spheres of 
life has not been as large as India’s vast 
population would lead one to expect. 

Whatever ethical view one may hold of 
w'ar, in the present stage of human civilization 
it has been found necessary for national 
autonomy and survival. That shows that a 
nation which wishes to be or remain fully 
free must have men able to fight in the 
ranks and also men who are able to perform 
the duties of commanders-in-chief and leaders 


of lower rank. This twofold condition 
India has been precluded from fulfilling in 
modern times. Hence, Indians might ho 
misled to believe that owing to some inherent 
defect India cannot possibly fulfil the 
condition which it. has been prevented from 
fulfilling in recent times. This would bo ;i 
depressing and hope-killing belief. If from 
faith in ahimsa (non-killing) to its full* >t 
extent, India were to forgo even the right 
of armed self-assertion or self-defence, still 
the suspicion would lurk or find entrant' 
into the hearts of her children that they 
lmd professed ahimsa because they were 
incapable of hirnsa (killing); for real ahirnsu 
is only for those who have the power and 
courage to kill but freely choose not to 
kill, from moral and spiritual considerations. 

Indian Mussulmans may derive some hope 
and encouragement from the fact that there 
are still some independent Muhammadan 
countries which continue to produce great 
military leaders and statesmen. This source of 
hope is denied to the Hindus. For India is at 
present practically the only Hindu country, 
and, if Nepal be left out of consideration, 
as it is perhaps not fully independent, there 
is no part of the globe where Hindus live 
in perfect freedom and which continues to 
produce great military commanders and 
statesmen. 

The Hindus have perforce, therefore, to 
turn for hope and cheer to the past, which 
may be as inspiring as the present. 

Theso thoughts flitted across our minds 
on reading the concluding paragraphs of the 
third edition of Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s 
Shivaji recently published. Says he : 

Shivaji was the first to challenge Fjjapur and 
Delhi and thus teach his countrymen that it was 
possible for them to ho independent leaders in war. 
Then, lie founded a State and taught his people that 
they were capable of administering a kingdom in 
all its departments. He has proved by his example 
that the Hindu race can build a nation, found a 
State, defeat enemies; they can conduct their own 
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<bfern3: tiny e%n protect ani promote literature 
and art, commerce and industry ; they can main- 
1 nin navies and oe^m-traling flaats of their own, 
and contact naval battles on equal terms with 
foreigners. He taught the modem Hindus to rise 
to tire full stature of their growth. 

He has proved that the Hindu race can still 
produce not only jamadars (non-commissioned 
officers) and chitnisw (clerks), but also rulers of 
men, and even a king of kings (Chhatvapati . The 
bnperor Jahangir cut the Akshay Bit tree of 
Allahabad down to its roots and hammered a red- 
hot iron cauldron on to its stump. He flattered 
himself that he had killed it. But lo! within a 
your the tree began to grow again and pushed the 
heavy obstruction to its growth aside! 

Shivaji has shown that the tree of H nduism 
is not really dead, that it can r se from beneath 
the seemingly crushing load of centuries of political 
bondage, exclusion from the administration, and 
legal repression : it can put forth new leaves and 
branches: it can again lift up its head to the 
skies. 

Shivaji’s problems are not the same as 
ours. But the genius of a race does not 
copy, though it may imitate. It is fully able 
to discover new devices adapted to changing 
circumstances. 


India Never a British Party Question ! 

speaking at the annual banquet of the 
Chamber of Shipping in London, Lord 
Peel urged that “the well-being of India 
had never been and, he hoped, would never 
become a party question/’ Other British 
politicians have said the same thing before, 
and they have all expected the world to 
understand thereby that all British political 
parties were interested in promoting India's 
welfare. That India's well-being is not a 
party question in British politics, is, however, 
understood in India in a different sense. 
What is everybody's business is nobody’s 
business—that, is believed to he a British 
proverb. Indians think that no British party 
is interested in promoting India's welfare. 
What all British parties are bent upon is 
the safeguarding of British political and 
economic supremacy in India. 


English Shipping Chamber’s Protest Against 
Haji’s Bill 

With reference to Mr. Haji's Bill for the 
reservation of India’s coastal trade for 
Indian shipping, Reuter cables : 

The annual meeting of the Chamber, of Ship¬ 
ping has unanimously adopted a resolution noting 
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with grave concern the introduction of legislation 
in India whereby British shipping would be 
excluded from Coastal Trade, expressing the 
opinion that such legislation was economically 
unsound and would be a deplorable act of racial 
discrimination and a serious blow to Inter-Imperial 
relationship and requesting the Government to 
take steps to ensure that British shipping is not 
excluded trom trade on the coasts of India and 
Burma or subjected to any disability. 

The object of Mr. Haji’s Bill is not to 
injure or destroy British sea-borne traffic 
in British waters, but to revive Indian 
navigation and Indian sea-borne traffic in 
Indian waters. This India has every right 
to do. Indian shipping has been practically 
destroyed, and that deliberately, in the 
interests of British shipping, by an abuse of 
British political power in India. India has 
every right to revive wind lias boon, killed 
If in that process, the w ickedly acquired 
British monopoly in the Indian coastal trade 
is injured or destroyed, Britain has no 
right to complain. Usurping monopolists 
have no just rights. But even if Britain 
had not practically destroyed Indian ship¬ 
ping, if Indian shipping had decayed owing 
to natural causes, India would have Jiad an 
equal right to bring into existence her lost 
mercantile marine. Maritime nations have 
generally, at some period of their history or 
other, taken whatever steps they considered 
necessary for maritime enterprise and pro¬ 
gress. These precedents are in India’s 
favour. But if there w. re no precedents, 
even then India would be justified in taking 
unprecedented steps, either to recover lost 
ground or for a forward march. 

Such legislation is not “economically 
unsound” ;—British opinion is utterly 

untrustworthy in this matter. The raising 
of the bogey of racial discrimination is 
quite funny. In India the British 
people have been guilty of racial 
discrimination in every sphere of human 
activity. Indians are only trying to 
undo the effects of such unrighteous discri¬ 
mination. If they had tried to oust Britishers 
from some field of activity in Great Britain 
or in some part of the British Empire outside 
the Indian Empire, they could have justly 
complained. As for the “serious blow to inter- 
imperial relationship,” was not such a blow 
struck when Indian shipping was destroyed ? 
Why was not such a plea then raised ? In 
the eyes of Indians, no inter-imperial relation¬ 
ship can or should be sacred which goes 
against India’s just rights and welfare. In 
fact, it is because the inter-imperial relation- 
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ship has injured India in various ways that 
the cry for severing the British connection 
has become so insistent. Even the Dominion- 
status-wallas would vote for independence if 
a practicable means for winning and keeping 
it could be found. 

“Viceroy of India” 

The now Peninsular and Oriental liner, 
“Viceroy of India,” is equipped with single 
berth cabins for all first class passengers. 
This is an improvement. Single berth cabins 
with bath and water-closet attached, as in 
some American liners, would be still more 
highly appreciated. 


Protracted Controversies 

Protracted controversies are undesirable, 
particularly in monthlies. Some friends have 
suggested to us that we should have published 
Prof. Jadunath Sinha’s letters and Prof. 
KadhakrishnaiVs replies thereto in the same 
issue. Though this method has not generally 
been adopted by us hitherto, it is undoubtedly 
one means of preventing the prolongation 
of controversies. It has, moreover, the addi¬ 
tional advantage of enabling the reader to 
follow the arguments of both parties more 
easily, as they are placed in juxtaposition in 
the same number of a periodical. Hence we 
may, in future, adopt this method when 
practicable and desirable. 

It. would have been better to close the 
Binha-Kadhakrishnan controversy in this issue. 
But the two professors may have something 
more to say. Bo, if they like to do so, we 
shall publish their last observations in the 
April number, if received early. 


Bihar and Orissa Budget 

As for all recent previous years, so for 
the year 1929-30, the estimated receipts and 
expenditure of the Bihar and Orissa Govern¬ 
ment are quite inadequate for so large a 
province with so large a population. We do 
not know whether the inadequacy of the 
budget of this province is due to the 
Central Government appropriating too much 
of the revenues collected there, as is the 
case with Bengal. But it cannot be disputed 
that Bihar and Orissa has too little money 
to spend for ensuring progress in all direc¬ 
tions. Let us take some figures from the 


Statesman's Year Book for some recent years 
at random. We will take the expenditure of 
some of the provinces having a smaller 
population than Bihar. The population and 
expenditure will be shown in lakhs. 

Their population according to the Census 
of 1921 is shown in the following table : 


Province 



Population 

Bihar and Orissa 



340 

Bombay 

Burma 



193 

131 

Punjab 



200 

Their expenditure 

in different 

years is 

shown below. 




Province 

1918-19 

192u-20 

1920-27 

Bihar arid Orissa 

:m 

r>(>3 

013 

Bombay 

12ST 

1084 

1099 

Burma 

704 

JKIO 

1184 

Punjab 

712 

1134 

1203 


Inter-Provincial and Inter-Communal Unity 

According to Reuter, in the cour o of an 
address before the London Indian Majlis 
Mr. Yusuf Ali dwelt on the differences 
between the provinces of India and suggested 
an all-India social movement to bring the 
leading men of the provinces together in 
order to cement inter-provincial unity and 
make provincial autonomy a step towards 
national unity. 

It is not quite certain what kind of 
movement Mr. Yusuf Ali had in view, and 
whether it would be feasible to start and 
keep up such a movement and whether it 
would succeed in accomplishing the object 
in view. But something similar to it may 
be done in places like Calcutta, for instance. 
Here we have men from all the provinces, 
belonging to different religious communities. 
It would not be impossible to make arrange¬ 
ments for social intercourse between them 
at definite intervals. A club may be started 
for the purpose, or some persons who have 
adequate resources may undertake the duty. 
The former wou'd bo preferable, but invita¬ 
tions should have to be issued to non- 
members also. British official non-official 
patronage would have to be eschewed. The 
arrangements should be Indian. 

Perhaps it may be necessary to have two 
clubs ; one inter-provincial and the other 
inter-communal. The object should be e .tirely 
n on-propagan d i s ti c. 

The present writer has long felt the need 
of such social institutions, but has not con¬ 
sidered himself equal to the task of starting 
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them. He had Muhammadan friends in boy- 
hoot! and youth. Some of them are dead 
and with others he has lost touch owing to 
distance and other causes. 


Bill against Deferred Rebates 

Mr. Sarabhai Haji’s Bill for the abolition 
of deferred rebates has been referred to a select 
committee. If passed into law, it would give 
a great stimulus to Indian shipping enter¬ 
prise, which is greatly needed. 

Almost all the shipping companies doing 
business in India are British. Their usual 
practice is to issue a circular to shippers 
to the effect that, if at the end of a certain 
period they have not shipped goods by any 
vessels other than those owned by the 
companies in question, the shippers would 
be credited with 10 per cent, of the total 
freights paid on their shipments during that 
period, aud that this amount would bo paid 
to them if at the end of a further period 
they have continued to confine their ship¬ 
ments to the vessels of the aforesaid com¬ 
panies. The amounts so payable are known 
as deferred rebates. Though shippers are not 
hound to patronize any particular company, 
as soon as they cease to send goods by the 
vessels of these British companies, they incur 
financial loss by being deprived of the 
rebates and may bo subjected to other dis¬ 
advantages also. 

The deferred rebate system has been 
condemned by the Royal Commission on 
Shipping. Among other reasons for their 
condemnation of it, they observe that a 
number of shipping companies combine to 
secure a monopoly of a proportion of tho 
shipping trade. They effect their object by 
undercutting their competitors, if any, in 
freights until they have driven them away. 


British Cant of Equal Treatment 

All jackals cry alike—so runs a Bengali 
adage. So all British commercial magnates, 
whether in Britain or in India, are making 
exactly the same demand of equal treatment 
and denouncing what they call “racial discri¬ 
mination.” We neither say nor suggest that 
they are jackals. For it is too well known 
that they are lions. A proverb is only a 
proverb. 

Sir William Currie, one / member of this 
leonine race who does his life-work at “home,” 
is reported to have said at the annual meeting 

60—14 
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of the British Chamber of Shipping that 
British shipping and commerce in India 
do not ask for any privileges ; what they 
want is the same treatment as the British 
afford to Indian commerce. Similarly Sir 
George Godfrey said in the course of his 
presidential address at the annual meeting 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce :— 

. What happens in Great Britain ? Henry Ford 
with American money may build a motor car 
factory in Manchester, a Self ridge may open a 
huge emporium in Oxford Street, or a Lafayette 
from Pans may choose to compete in Regent 
Street-~and, so also a Chatterjee or Bose might 
build a cotton mill in Lancashire, or a iute mill 
in Dundee with Indian money ; none of them will 
be under any disability as compared with their 
neighbours. 

This self-righteous pose of British men 
of business is both sickening and funny. 
After Indian shipping and India’s indigenous 
industries have been well-nigh ruined and 
the Indian people have consequently become 
impoverished, weakened, depressed and 
generally incapable of enterprise, and after 
British shipping, industries and commerce 
have flourished at the expense of those of 
India and have reached a position un¬ 
assailable, or at least very difficult to assail, 
by Indians, the very righteous, very fair- 
minded, very just and very impartial British 
capitalists hold forth on the virtue of 
equal treatment and say that they want 
nothing more than equal treatment! If 
Indians were powerful and wicked enough 
to obtain political supremacy in Great 
Britain by recourse to tho same methods as 
the British adopted in India and if they 
made the same kind of use of their ill-gotten 
political supremacy to be also economically 
paramount in Britain, a Chatterjee or a Bose, 
if equally Peeksniffian with some British 
capitalists, could also have waxed eloquent 
on their freedom from racial bias and 
their insistence on equal treatment for all. 

It is not that Indian merchants, traders, etc., 
were placed at a disadvantage only in times 
past during British rule. Even at present 
they do not enjoy the same facilities as their 
British competitors. The railway rates for 
goods manufactured by Indian factories and 
for those manufactured in Britain and import¬ 
ed into India, and the rates for raw materials 
exported abroad for British and other 
manufacturers, if examined carefully, would 
reveal subtle discriminatory methods. The 
British and other European banks do not 
give the same facilities to Indian and 
European men of business, other conditions 
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being the same. In the mining business, 
too, there are subtle means of discrimination. 
In flie purchase of stores of all descriptions 
Government does, not extend patronage 
to Indian and British manufacturers im¬ 
partially. 

Bengd Budget for 1929-30 

The Bengal Budget fot 1929-30 is as 
unsatisfactory as that for previous years. 

The details reveal many unsatisfactory 
features. For example, the total expenditure 
exceeds the total receipts by more than 
eighty-eight lakhs ; the balances axe drawn 
upon heavily to meet deficits ; the police 
grant is higher, than last year’s by 16 lakhs 
but the education grant is higher by only 
four and a half lakhs ; and so on. 

But the most unsatisfactory feature is 
the fact that the Government of India has 
again left the Bengal Government with an 
utterly inadequate sum of money for a 
province which is the most populous in 
India. 


Glaring Financial Injustice to Bengal 

That too little money is loft to Bengal 
is not dUe to any such reason as that 
Bengal is not a good revenue-yielding pro¬ 
vince. On the Contrary, it is a fact that 
in times past, Britain extended her empire 
in India with the revenues of Bengal. And 
even at present, Bengal 1 finances the Central 
Government to a much larger extent than 
any other province of India. Speaking at 
the dinner of the Mining and Geological 
Institute on' the 18th January last, His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal said 

Something like 45 per cent of the total 
revenue of the Central Government oorties through 
Bengal, and at the same time she finds herself 
with scarcely any money to run Her own adminis¬ 
tration. 

Some persons are under the impression 
tjhat if ife after the 4 Mestpn Award that 
Bengal began to be treated with injustice, 
•fhat is not so. All along Bengal has been 
compelled to contribute to the Central 
Government' a much larger portion of the 
revenues collected' here than any other 
province, and too little has been left for her 
treeinihg population. OWing to the financial 
arrangement «tnd method of account-keeping 
between the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments having changed, there is no easy 
means of comparison between past and 


recent years. But for each particular year, 
it will be evident from the tables given 
below at random that Bengal has been 
all along left with too little money for her 
administrative purposes, having been des¬ 
poiled by tiie Central Government of much 
larger sums than any other province. Before 
giving those tables, from the volumes of the 
Statesman's Year Book which are at our 
elbow, let us remind the reader that, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1921, the following 
provinces of India had the population men¬ 
tioned against their name : 


Province 

Population 

Assam 

7,606,230 

Bengal 

46,695,536 

Bihar & Orissa 

34,002,189 

Bombay 

19,348,219 

Burma 

13,169,099 

C. P. & Borar 

13,912,760 

Madras ( 

42,318,985 

N.-W. F. Province 

2,251,340 

Punjab 

20,685,024 

Agra-Oudh 

45,375,787 

We will now give the 

revenue and 


penditure of each Government. The first 
year for which a table will be given is 
1909, when Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur formed one province and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam another. 

Revenue and Expenditure in 1909 : 


Province 
C. P. & Borar 
Burma 

E. B. & Assam 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 
N.-W. F. Pr. 
Madras 
Bombay 

Revenue and 
C. P. & Berar 
Burma 

E. B. & Assam 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 
N.-W. F. Pr. 
Madras 
Bombay 

Revenue and 
C. P. & Berar 
Burma 
Assam 
Bengal 


Revenue 

3,16,71,693 

8,38,53,835 

4.66.63.299 
18,14,00,9*71 
10,60,89,249 

6,06,58,874 
46,26,673 
13,65,12,231 
15,61,83,199 
Expenditure in 
3,77,04,569 
8,99,63,994 
5,02,391628 
20164,84,771 
11,09,25,952 

7.69.37.300 
46,14,420 

14,83,11,494 
16,78,63,377 
Expenditure in 
4,08,64,321 
9,81,46,290 
1,69,34,652 
17,83,88,102 


Expenditure 

2,87,50,465 

5,09,47,116 

3,02,54,089 

8,31,52,334 

7,57,54,010 

4,07,26;074 

94,75,476 

6,68,60,353 

7,45,17,725 

1911- 12 :— 
3,33,01,543 
5,57,62,620 
4,21,73,648 
7,88,08,312 
7,701201815 
5,45,281045 
1,03,86,177 
7,93,73,233 
8,91,28,389 

1912- 13 
3,89,88,686 
6,53,85,108 
1,81,67,161 
8,08,76,031 
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Bihar & Orissa 

4,29,97,945 

3,81,41,883 

U. P. 


11,43,44,916 

8,57,84,478 

Punjab 


8,37,39,814 

6,19,38,333 

n.-w. ar. 

Pr. 

5146,183 

1,18*03*87 6 

Madras 


15,51,66,589 

9*04,61,216 

Bombay 


18,94,83,279 

9,90,86,220 

Bevenue and 

•Expenditure in 

1913-14 

C. P. & Berar 

4,18,74,014 

3,76,95,370 

Burma 


10,03,13,700 

6,07,55,071 

Assam 


1,75,97,1^)8 

1,64,35,492 

Bengal 


15,26,71,413 

7,18,82,212 

Bihar & Orissa 

4,27,24,184 

3,52,44,482 

IT. P. 


11,15,16,427 

9,19,49,261 

Punjab 


8,32,73,843 

5,75,27,421 

N.-W. F. 

Pr. 

50,89,797 

1,25,77,296 

Madras 


16,00,99,332 

8,55,19,002 

Bombay 


18,06,65,338 

9,84,21,429 

Revenue and 

Expenditure in 

1918-19 

N.-W. F. 

Pr. 

66,26,856 

1,55,04,868 

Madras 


19,22,59,781 

9,96,43,158 

Bombay 


26,75,07,364 

12,81,08,684 

Bengal 


25,52,34,107 

8,54,64,767 

U. P. 


1243,62,662 

10,23,60,146 

Punjab 


1041,73,430 

7,12,90,398 

Burma 


11,90,64,349 

7,04,48,279 

Biliar & Orissa 

4,77,09,200 

3,95,89,063 

C. P. 


4,44,70,472 

3,85,01,092 

Assam 


2,09,65,442 

1,89,63,714 


During all these years, certain items of 
revenue, though collocted or having their 
source in Bengal, were not credited to Bengal, 
making it appear as if Bengal yielded less 
revenue than any other province. But recently, 
by still more clever manipulation, it has 
been made to appear that Bengal has 
actually yielded less revenue than as many 
as four or five provinces ! For example, take 
the following tables for the years 1925-26 
and 1926-27. 


Revenue and 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar & f Orissa 
C. P. 

Assam 


Expenditure in 
16,59,86*000 
15,78,10*000 
10,64,20,000 
12,97,79*000 
12,20,68,000 
10,87,26*000 
5,68,17,000 
5,55,57,000 
2,5747*000 


1925-26:- 

16,23,49,000 

16,84,08,000 

10,45,28,000 

12,86,82,000 

11,34,88,000 

11,00,04,000 

5,63,70*000 

5,44,94,000 

2,42,89,000 


Revenue and Expenditure in 1926-27 
Madras 16,54,03,000 16,17,81,000 

Bombay 15,79,80,000 16,99,86,000 

Bengal -10,49,80,000 10,81,83,000 

U. P. 18;21,85j000 12,74,81,000 

Punjab 11,95,8^000 12,63,$6,$00 
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Burma 

Bihar & Orissa 
C. P. 

Assam 


10,43,75,000 

5,72,01,000 

5,33,51,000 

2,58,04,000 


11,84^,000 

648*85;000 

5}94,lfy000 

2,59,87,000 


If the revenues for the year 1918-19 were 
compared with those for 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
it would be inferred that Bengal bad suddenly 
become less revenue-yielding 'to a much 
greater extent than any other province. 
There is a difference of more than fifteen 
crores of rupees between Bengal’s revenues 
in 1918-19 and 1926-27. In the case of 
Bombay this difference is a little less than 
ten crores. In the case of Madras it is less 
than three crores. These figures do not 
mean that actually so much less revenue is 
being collected in these provinces than before. 
What has happened is that certain 1 loads of 
revenue have been appropriated by the 
Central Government And these heads have 
been so chosen as to hit Bengal particularly 
hard. This sort of choice has, on the other 
hand, benefited some provinces. For instance, 
it is found that TJ. P., Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam had 
larger revenues in 1926-27 than in 1918-19. 

Those who do not want Bengal’s grievance 
to be redressed have all along contended 
that she suffers because of the Permanent 
Settlement of the land revenue, which (land 
revenue) has been made a provincial head of 
revenue. What is meant is that, if tho land 
revenue in Bengal had not been permanently 
settled, her Government .would have got 
more money from that source and thus its 
total receipts would have been greater than 
now. But as noted in our last number, p. 
285, Sir John Simon has established the 
fact that the Bengal Government gets only 
one crore less than what it would have got 
if there had been no Parmanent Settlement. 
So, if Bengal is to be punished for that 
settlement (for which, not Bengal, but the 
Government of India was responsible), the 
fine ought to be one crore of rupees annually. 
But an annual fine of 15 crores or so is 
nothing short of legalized plunder. 

In deciding whait ought to >be the land 
revenue payable by a province, the net area 
actually sown in it, not its population, 
should be the standard. Another thing to 
be taken into consideration is to what 
extent it enjoys the advantages of irrigation. 
Bengal has practically no public irrigation 
works. Other provinces have large irrigation 
waits. The ac&ud not area sown, e. g. % in 
192044, was in 
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Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 
U. P. 

Punjab 

Bihar & Orissa 
C. P. & Berar 


33,073,702 acres 
28,140,610 „ 
23,959,400 „ 
34,301,170 „ 
21,788,478 „ 
24,782,200 „ 
23,132,125 „ 


Therefore, it is not merely on account of 
the Permanent Settlement that Bengal yields 
less land revenue than many other provinces. 


Sufferers from ‘Isolated Independence” 

The following countries in the world suffer 
at present from the disastrous effects of 
isolated independence and are drafting 
petitions for being included within the 


British Empire : 

Albania 

Andorra 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

Cuba 

Haiti 


Bolivia 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Venezuela 

China 

Japan 

Najd and Hcjaz 

Persia 

Siam 

Tibet 

Abyssinia 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Costa Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua! 

Salvador 

Dominican Republic 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Yemen 


This list is not exhaustive. 

Of these countries only China possesses a 
larger population than India. Many of them 
possess smaller populations than many of our 
districts and than our cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta. 


education, it must pay for it; for there is no 
money in the Bengal treasury. If the 
Central Government appropriates four crores 
of rupees every year derived from Bengal’s 
monopoly of jute, whioh crop is produced in 
Bengal by Bengali peasants, that is bocause 
Bengal was created to be fleeced. 

Bengal Women’s Education Conference 

At the recent sessions of the Bengal Women’s 
Education Conference the imperative necessity 
of an improved system of women’s education 
was urged by many speakers. Lady Bose 
presided at the first session. The mootings 
were largely attonded by women educationists 
from the city and mofussil districts. In 
furtherance of the cultural side of school life, 
games, handicrafts, music, etc., were discussed 
on the second day. An exhibition of handi¬ 
work done in schools was on view. Miss 
N. B. Nayak, an Inspectress in Orissa, urged 
among other things the need for the co¬ 
operation of the educated women of the com¬ 
munity in visiting the homes. This was also 
recommendod in a paper by Mrs. Jn. De of 
Bankura, who suggested the organization of 
Samitis for the purpose. 

Mrs. P. K. Mazumdar of Darjeeling condemned 
the present Matriculation syllabus and urged the 
necessity of a more suitable type of education for 
girls. She was supported by Mrs. Kimiudini Basil, 
who emphasized the need for teaching arts and 
crafts in schools and homes. 

Miss Shome spoke of the need for more money 
for the improvement of Primary Schools. 

Miss Verulkar and Miss Roy asked for more 
friendly co-operation from the Inspectresses. This 
was supported by Mrs. Latika Basu. 

Intercepted Greetings from America 

On the day of the inauguration of radio 
communication between America and India 
during last Christmas week, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and some prominent citizens of 
America sent messages to the people of India 
by that means. If these messages had not been 
intercepted by our benign Government, they 
would have reached Calcutta when Indians 
were assembled here from all parts of the 
country to deliberate on its political, economic 
and social problems. We have received a 
batch of papers containing these messages. 
There is nothing blood-curdling in them. 


Partiality for Bengal Institution of Devadasis Abolished in Madras 

Government is determined to make Bengal In spite of strenuous and wicked interested 
dutiful. If Bengal wants universal primary opposition, Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy, 
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Deputy President of the Madras Legislative 
Council, has succeeded in getting her Bill 
for the abolition of the institution of Deva- 
dasis passed into law. Thus the shameful 
fact of some temples being also like houses 
of ill-fame will soon bo non-existent in the 
Madras Presidency. The Indian State ^ of 
Mysore was the first to do away with “the 
dedication of girls to gods.” That was done 
some two decades ago. A similar Act is 
needed for Bombay. What this dedication 
means is explained in a pamphlet published by 
the Naik-Maratha Mandal of Bombay, in which 
it is said: 

In some parts of Bombay and Madras Presi¬ 
dencies and in a few native states in the southern 
part, of tho country there prevails a very crude 
notion in the uncultured minds of some ignorant 
and superstitious persons that their objects of 
worship require services of women in the shape of 
singing, dancing and other sundry duties, which 
are supposed to propitiate them; and so they 
employ them to do such services. As married 
women are cither not prepared or cannot conveni¬ 
ently be employed to do such services, unmarried 
girls are dedicated for this purpose. Thero are 
certain castes which alone dedicate their girls to 
temple services. Once such girls are dedicated 
*o these services they must remain unmarried 
throughout, their lives. Tn order to ensure this, 
such girls are made to undergo a kind of ficti¬ 
tious marriage ceremony after which none will 
marry them, as the notion is that girls who under¬ 
go this ceremony are dedicated to their objects 
of worship and are to bo regarded as their wives 
or maid-servants. Now the castes which dedicate 
their, girls to gods invariably carry on the most 
nefarious trade of prostitution; and this custom 
of dedication of girls to gods has been responsible for 
bringing into existence and perpetuating these 
castes of hereditary prostitutes. So naturally young 
unmarried girls who are dedicated to gods cany 
on the most immoral trade of prostitution. These 
castes have now been crystallized like other castes 
which have been differentiated on account of 
different kinds of trades and avocations they have 
boon following. All other castes, either high or low. 
look down upon the castes in which this custom or 
dedicating girls to gods prevails, and, even the 
so-called lowest castes will never be induced to 
dedicate their girls to gods and allow them to 
carry on the most infamous trade of prostitution. 
For the sham ceremony of dedication does not at 
all deter either the elders or their girls from 
beginning their ancestral trade of prostitution as 
soon as such girls attain puberty. In their hearts 
there does not lurk even the faintest idea of the 
sacredness of their position as dedicated women, 
and they never harbour for a moment any fear of 
the wrath of their gods for their most immoral 
pursuit. In short, such dedication has come to 
mean initiation into prostitution. None, therefore, 
need associate even the slightest idea of sacredness 
with such dedication. 

The belief in many gods is due to 
ignorance, but is not necessarily immoral. The 
dedication of girls to their service was not 
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in its origin immoral. Their calling should 
have been ethically on tho same level as 
that of the priests of the gods. But owing 
to causes which cannot be dwelt upon here, 
Dovadasis came to lead immoral lives. That 
tho British Government is partly responsible 
for the continuance of this evil custom will 
appear from the following extract from the 
above-mentioned pamphlet: 

Those poor, ignorant and superstitious families 
which have fallen victims to this custom depend 
almost entirely on the gains they make. Certain 
lands and other allowances have been granted to 
such families as a recompense for setting apart 
their girls for the services of gods. If they cease 
to dedicate their girls to gods for temple services 
their inarns are forfeited* When the Jnam Com¬ 
mission was appointed by our British Government 
in the sixties 01 the last century, the, mnads , which, 
were issued by preceding rulers in tho names oj 
the dedicated women, were allowed to be enjoyed 
by them in consideration of the temple services 
they were called upon to render. Thus Govern¬ 
ment is indirectly responsible for continuing the 
custom. 

This custom never existed in the major 
portion of India, being confined to some 
parts of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 


The Hindu Child Marriage Bill 

In moving that his Bill to regulate 
marriages of children among Hindus be taken 
into consideration, Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda 
made a well-reasoned and impassioned 
speech. It contains an analysis of the 
amount of public support and opposition it 
has received. Observing justly that “marriage 
affects the life ot a woman more vitally and 
in a much fuller manner than that of a 
man,” he first asks, what is tho attitude 
of women towards this Bill ? The 
answer is :— 

Hundreds of ladios’ meetings have been held 
in the country; district and provincial ladies’ 
conferences have taken place, ladies’ associations 
and sabhas representing different communities 
have met and passed resolutions on this Bill. Three 
All-India Ladies’ Conferences in different parts 
of the country have met, discussed and passed 
resolutions in the matter. But do you imd a 
single instance of such a public meeting of women 
protesting against the Bill? With a unanimity 
which is remarkable, almost astonishing, women 
all over the country have demanded that this 
Bill be passed and passed without delay. Even 
the Rajputana Provincial Ladies’ Conference, com¬ 
posed in a preponderating degree of Marwari 
women, which met on the 19tn November 1928, 
emphatically demanded the immediate passing 


* In Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddy’s Bill provision 
has been made against such forfeiture, Ed., M. R 
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this Bill. We thus find that half the number 
of people affected by marriage, and that half, 
considering the interests at stake, the more im¬ 
portant and as is justly said, the better half, 
whole-heartedly supports‘the Rill. 

For the rest, 

, By far the major part of the opinion consulted 
by Government also welcomes ana supports this 
Bui. Counting the printed opinions circulated 
by Government, we find that, leaving out of 
account the report of a Local Government saying 
mat d9 persons were consulted and the majority 
were against the Bill, leaving also out of account 
the report of another Local Government that all 
me officials and non-officials consulted were in 
favour of the Bill without giving numbers, and 
taking into account the printed opinions which 
include 10 out of the 39 mentioned above, and 
also all reports where numbers for and against are 
given, and leaving out Madras, opinions from 
which province are separately analyzed, we find 
that, out of a total of 167 opinions recorded, 128 
are in favour of the 'Bill. Of the opinions received, 
only 18 are for lowering the marriageable age of 
girls to twelve,, and of these 18, two do not insist 
on such lowering. Five ask for thirteen, while 
three ask for sixteen, and one for eighteen, while 
me Madras Legislative Council unanimously 
demand sixteen for girls. As for boys, four 
people want sixteen (two of these being Europeans) 
and one wants fifteen. 

Whatever the fate of the Bill, there is 
no room for pessimism. Boys are now 
married at a higher age than before, oven 
among the illiterate classes. Among the 
educated classes the same is the case with 
girls. The illiterate classes are bound to 
follow suit. Social reformers have thus 
already succeeded in their efforts to some 
extent. For complete success only time and 
perseverance are required. 


Age of Marriage Bill in England 

The existing law in England allows a 
girl to marry at 12 and a boy at 14. During 
the last 12 years there have been in that 
country 318 marriages set 15, 28 at 14, and 
3 at 12. Compared with the number of 
marriages at these ages in India, these numbers 
are extremely small. Rut child marriages 
we^e undoubtedly more prevalent in England 
m times past, when, too, however, England 
was free and independent and nobody 
disputed her right to political liberty because 
oi the existence of that injurious custom. 
Her freedom has enabled England to 
gradually get rid of it. And now a Bill 
has been introduced in the House of Lords 
making lfi the lowest age for a valid 
marriage. This will deal a death-blow to 
the oustem. Tbea» has mt been and wil 


not-be any opposition to this Bill in England. 
In the case of India, there has been some 
opposition from some Indians, and also ifrom 
the British Government, though official and 
non-official Britishers have argued that we 
are unfit for eelf-rule because of some 
retrograde social customs. In tills respect, 
the Governments of many Indian states have 
been more enlightened and progressive. 
And it is probable that if the Government 
of India had been a national Government, 
it, too, would not have opposed social 
reform. 

Lord Buckmaster admitted in his speech 
in support of the Age of Marriage Bill in 
the House of Lords that so far as the law 
is concerned the situation in England is 
identical with that in India. He also said that 
in one respect the situation in India was better 
than that in England. Perhaps he meant 
that child marriages in India arc in most 
cases like betrothals, because the parties do 
not begin to live as man and wife 
immediately after the performance of nuptial 
rites. But this should not make us self- 
complacent in the least. 


The Railway Budget 

The railway budget estimates for the year 
1929-30 anticipate total receipts amounting 
to 107 V8 orores and a total expenditure of 
a little more than 96 crores. This works out 
at a not gain of more than 11 crores of 
rupees of course from the commercial lines; 
the strategic lines do not pay. However, as 
on the whole the railways are not a losing 
concern, and as it is the third class passenger 
traffic which is most lucrative, the third 
class carriages and waiting-rooms should 
receive immediate and adequate attention. 
Hitherto there has been criminal neglect of the 
requirements of third class passengers as 
regards sanitation and comforts. Not that 
the third olass passengers themselves are 
not a source of insanitation and discomfort. 
But the railway authorities being more 
educated ought to make adequate arrangements 
for tiie preservation of the health of then* 
most numerous and paying clients and teach 
them by example and precept to observe the 
rides of hygiene. 

Railway Board Labour Member 

The debate on the railway budget has 
shown that tiie volume and kind of work 
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which the Railway Board has to dispose of 
does not necessitate the appointment of an 
additional member. It has been argued that 
the proposed additional member will deal 
with labour problems. But the man proposed 
tp bp appointed has never had anything to 
do with Labour. 

Indians have* been urging for a long time 
past that one at least of the members of the 
Railway Board should be an Indian. Now 
the powers that be pretend to believe that 
that desire can be satisfied by appointing an 
Anglo-Indian gentleman to the proposed 
fifth membership, because he is a statutory 
Indian ! We do not desire in the least to be 
uncomplimentary to Anglo-Indians (new style). 
But as they already hold more posts in the 
railways than they are entitled to by their 
numbers and education, it would not be 
playing the game to give them one of the 
highest railway posts on the ground of their 
being Indians of a sort. 


Bengal and Railway Profits 

Our impression is that more passengers and 
goods are carried by the railways to and from 
stations in Bengali-speaking areas than in any 
other regions in India. In this way also 
Bengal is a great source of income to the 
Indian Empire. This may or may not be a 
reason for allowing Bengal to keep some of 
this income; but it certainly is not one of 
the reasons, as the Permanent Settlement is 
said to be, for doing the greatest financial 
injustice to the most populous province in 
India. 


Cafcufta University Convocation 


At the Convocation of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity held last month, Dr. Urquhart, the 
Vice-Chancellor, spoke as follows on the rights 
and duties of teachers, students and the 
guardians of students: 


We are dealing at least with boys who want 
to be men, Who r are on the threshhold of , man¬ 
hood, and who cannot, therefore, be subjected 
to the same kind of discipline as is suitable 
for school-boys. Analogies in . this respect 
between one country and another are unsafe. 
In England; for example, at least in the older 
Public schools and Universities boys are kept 
in scholastic and academic' leading , strings 
to a later age than in Indoor in Scotland. Whatever 
the reMve. merits of the educational systems 
may be; the fact remains that we catinot m 
India or even in the barbarous country of 
Scotland count upon the same degree of tradi¬ 


tional pressure in the direction of conformity 
to rule and custom. 

. To my mind the relation between file acade¬ 
mic authority and the student is of the nature 
of, a solemn contract in which file teacher pit* 
mises to respect the rights and privileges and 
personality of the student, and* on the other 
hand, the guardian promises to support the 
authority of the teacher. The teacher must 
stand in some sense in loco parentis , otherwise' 
he has no continuing of security; he cattnot 
for any length of time stand in opposition to 
the parent or to the collective enlightened 
community. If the contract of which I have 
spoken be broken, and if it be broken, as may 
occasionally liappen, by the academic authority, 
then the adage that discipline must be main¬ 
tained at all co§ts would prove to be mechanical, 
archaic and peculiarly futile. If we can maintain 
our discipline only by the persistent refusal 
to admit that there may have been a mistake, 
such discipline is not worth maintaining. Guardians 
may in that case quite conceivably exorcise 
their right of withdrawal from the contract. But 
wliat I do urge is that the guardians should 
play tile game; that they should either 
withdraw their students from the colleges, 
or if they keep tfiem there, should resolutely 
uphold the authority of the college. They 
should not allow them to remain in college, ana 
at the same , time actively or passively encourage 
them either individually or collectively to defy 
the academic authority. Otherwise the authority 
of the teacher, an authority which lias a greater 
traditional strength in this land than perhaps 
in any other 2 is irretrievably ruined. No satis¬ 
factory solution of the acute problem of disci¬ 
pline is possible so long as the relationship 
between the teacher and the community is 
one of antagonism or persistent misunderstanding. 
Discipline, therefore, depends on tho satisfaetorincss 
of the general situation and cannot be considered 
apart from that situation. Thus the duty of the 
University and of all educated men is so to serve 
the community that the diffusion of culture may 
como to mean tho establishment of peace and 
goodwill. Only then will the difficulties of the 
present situation disappear. 

His Excellency the Chancellor drew the 
attention of the girl graduates to the important 
ant part which they may and should play in 
the spread of education and culture among 
their sisters. 


Reign ef terror in* Bombay 

Last month, for days there were rioting 
and bloodshed in Bombay. Men murdered 
other men in a cowardly and- treacherous 
manner, not because of any personal enmity, 
but because the murderers and the murdered 
belonged to different religious communities, 
the situation in Bombay bears some resem¬ 
blance to what took place in Calcutta a few 
years* ago. In both places, Government could 
have speedify nipped the evif in the bud 
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fey rounding up bad characters and other 
ineans. 

The kidnapping scare, in which, among 
other things, the reign of terror originated, 
shows the evil results of leaving the populace 
in a state of ignorance. 

The fury of the mob was in some places 
directed against the Pathans, because pro¬ 
bably many of them are usurious money¬ 
lenders, others were engaged as strike¬ 
breakers and blacklegs, many others had been 
employed in Bardoli to break down the 
passive resistance of the people, and some 
were notorious brothel-keepers. This is 
written subject to correction. For we are not 
fully acquainted with local conditions in 
Bombay. 

A Bombay Paper on the Bombay Riots 

The Subodha Patrika comments as 
follows on the recent bloody Bombay riots : 

These riots will no doubt be used as an argu¬ 
ment against the Hindu Muslim Unity. Many well- 
intentioned Hindus who were already inclined towards 
Shuddhi and Sangathan will believe in it more 
and more. There is no harm if the Hindus were 
to strengthen themselves for a purely defensive 
purpose. Supposing a Mahomedan mob attacks 
the Hindus, the latter must be in. a position to 
defend themselves, and the Muslims could do the 
same thing in the case of an attack of a Hindu 
mob. What we would Jike to point out is that 
these riots need not causo alarm in the heart of 
those who are striving to achieve Hindu Muslim 
Unity. The riots have been mostly the work of 
the Hindu Muslim riff-ralf of the city. No 
respectable Muslim or Hindu has joined it. On 
the contrary, some of the Muslim volunteers have 
courageously rescued several Hindu families resid¬ 
ing in a Muslim locality and the Hindu volunteers 
have done the same. In spite, therefore, of the 
mischievous work of some of the self-interested 
leaders of the Hindus and the Muslims, we may 
fairly hope that, given a sufficient time, Hindu- 
Muslim unity will be an established fact. 

Such rescue of Musalmans by Hindus 
and of Hindus by Musalmans was reported 
in Calcutta also during the bloody communal 
riots here. 

Our contemporary next proceeds to point 
out a difference between Hindu and Muslim 
mentality : 

Yet there seems to be at present a little differ¬ 
ence between the Hindu ana Muslim mind, which 
cannot be ignored. A Hindu is generally loth to 
kill, whereas a Mahomedan tliinks it his religious 
duty. To kill a. Mahomedan is no pleasure to a 
Hindu and he will try to avoid it as far as possible, 
whereas to kill a kafir , a Mahomedan would not 
hesitate even to give his life; therefore, the supreme 
duty of all peace-makers in the city is to change 
tliis mentality wherever it is found and make 


Hindus and Muslims feel that the life of every 
man is sacred and none can do away with it with 
impunity. 

It would not perhaps be scientifically 
accurate to characterize all Hindus and all 
Musalmans in the way that the Subodha 
Patrika has done. But the need and duty 
of changing this mentality, in whomsoever 
found, are supreme. Hence we agree with 
our contemporary in holding that 

The sacredness of human life which is independent 
of all religious persuasions is the one thing that 
ought to be impressed upon all. The military 
and the police may keep the turbulent elements 
in the city under control for a whilo but as soon 
as tliis control is removed they might break out 
in violence again. Moreover, this work does not 
pertain to the sphere of law and order, but is 
essentially the work of the religious teachers in 
the city. Violence is bad, bloodshed is harmful 
to those who shed it, and a man inflicts an irrepar¬ 
able injury upon his own soul by killing a brother- 
man, are the things that every religious organization 
ought to preach from tho house-tops. 


The Hindu-Muslim Problem 

The same paper observes : 

The Ilindu-Muslim problem is the most vital 
political problem, but curiously enough it will have 
to bo solved on religious grounds. Religious 
tolerance or freedom is not quite enough, as wo 
have now realized to our cost. The consciousness 
of mutual rivalry is so keen both among the 
Muslims and Hindus that any accidental quarrel 
could be turned by the machinations of an idle 
agitator into a Hindu-Muslim feud. What wo most 
urgently need, therefore, is education of the people 
into purer and more essential forms of religion. 
Pure Islam and pure Hinduism are seldom at 
variance with each other and when this is realized 
there will be no feud between Hindus and 
Mahomedans. Wo are, of course, not unaware, 
when we say this, of certain economic considerations 
which are involved even in the most bigoted of 
religious feuds but what we are driving at is that 
when people will know what pure religion is they 
will no longer be able to hide their economic 
motives under the guise of religion, and economic 
and industrial issues will be fought without mixing 
them up with any religious considerations, so that 
whenever there will be any feuds in Bombay they 
will at least be free from fanaticism, which makes 
one regardless of the lives of other as well as of 
one’s own life. 

Our contemporary suggests that 

A conference of the religious leaders of both 
the communities is absolutely necessaiy. It may 
include representatives of other religions also. 
The function of the conference should be threefold 
—to fight unbelief: to bring out the essential 
unity behind all the divergent creeds and to 
organize the religious life of both the Hindus and 
the Muslims on this liberal basis. It is very 
simple to write about this work but it is the 
most complex and difficult of tasks to achieve. 
The Hindu-Muslim unity is the main key to 
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s solution of our national problems and hence 
liticians and social reformers of all shades of 
inions have got to bend their energies to achieve 
s single object. It may be a bold idea to 
[?gest that there ought to be common churches 
lore Hindus, Muslims, Christians and others 
nld join in worship but it is the only thing 
it would bring about inter-communal harmony. 

Perhaps the writer is over-sanguine as 
the efficacy of religions conferences and 
mimon churches, but they would certainly 
>t be valueless. He does not believe in 
aving real religion out of civics and 
ditics, nor do we. 

We see councils and corporations devising plans 
ter plans to promote harmony and goodwill 
nong different communities, but they all prove 
ilures because they do not touch the most vital 
•oblem of all, viz., religion. Political solutions of 
is problem have been tried and found wanting. 
2 t us, therefore, make a new. experiment in the 
ay of educating people in the purer forms of 
iligion. Those of our politicians and city 
fliers who, believe that religion must be left 
it, of politics and civics do not know what they 
•e talking about. What perhaps they mean is 
ligious fanaticism and bigotry, which every 
glit-minded person abhors; but to make an 
tempt to reconstruct our civic and political 
Fe on a non-religious basis is, to say the least, 
itile. We must have a religious basis ; only it 
nibt be sufficiently broad and liberal to include 
very shade of belief. Let this conference make 
i attempt in this direction and we shall live to 
‘O the day when the riots of the type we have 
'itnessod during the last two weeks will have 
:> i n pi etcl y di sap \ > eared. 

“The Car of Juggernaut"’ 

When once a nation has been calumniated, 
Hid particularly when it is a subject 
lation whose subjection has to be 
ustified by vilification, the calumny does not 
‘asily die out. A belief prevails among 
Iritisliers, and that belief is found recorded 
u Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable , 
hat “fanatical devotees used to throw them¬ 
selves to be crushed beneath the wheels of 
■he enormous, decorated machine (the car of 
bigannath at Puri), in the idea that they 
w ould thus obtain immediate admission to 
Paradise. Hence the phrase the car of 
Juggernaut is used of customs, institutions, 
etc., beneath which people are ruthlessly and 
unnecessarily crushed.” In including in its 
nages this fictitious piece of information 
P>rower’s Dictionary has justified its name of 
a dictionary of fables . That this story 
about the car of Jagannath is pure fiction 
was proved more than half a century ago 
by Sir W. W. Hunter and earlier still by 
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H. H. Wilson. It is stated clearly in Cham¬ 
bers* s Encyclopaedia, vol. vi. p, 273 : 

The car festival has been currently believed to 
be the occasion of numerous cases of self-immola¬ 
tion. the frantic devotees committing suicide' by 
throwing themselves before the wheels of the 
heavy car. This is, it would appear, a calumny of 
English writers. See Sir W. W. Hunter’s work on 
Orissa (1872), in which ‘he carefully examined the 
whole evidence on the subject, from 1580, when 
Abul Fazl wrote, through a long series of travellers, 
down to the police reports of 1870,’ arid came to 
the conclusion which H. H. Wilson had arrived at 
from quite different sources, that self-immolation 
was entirely opposed to the worship of Jagannath, 
and that the rare deaths at the car festival were 
almost always accidental, fltatics ours. Ed., M.R.] 

Yet we find an article on “The Car of 
Juggernaut” by F. Yeats-Brown in The 
Spectator of London reproduced in the 
February number of The Living Age of 
America, in which it is stated : 

People sometimes throw themselves under his 
car when it is harnessed to three thousand pilgrims 
at his festival at Puri, but not often. When the 
police are not looking, and where the press of 
pilgrims is thick, some poor widow may go to her 
bliss under his sixteen wheels {her relations may 
even give her a little push toward heaven), but oil 
the whole life is safer than it used to be and the 
police more efficient. 

The sentence we have italicised above is a 
creation of the charitable Christian imagination 
of Mr. F. Yeats-Brown. 

Lawrence alias Shaw alias Smith 

The following Reuter’s telegram has been 
published in the dailies : 

Loxiiox, Feb. 4. 

The Daily Hews, in a leader, drawing attention 
to the mysterious circumstance of the home-coining 
of Col. Lawrence (Aircraftsman Shaw) asks why 
such a distinguished officer of war-time has been 
allowed to serve as a simple aire raftsman. Why 
was ho conveyed to England in such conspicuous 
exclusiveness and why was he landed at Plymouth 
in a naval launch, 

The paper suggests that neither in the interests 
of service discipline nor in the public interest, 
should Col. Lawrence continue to masquerade as 
aircraftsman when his identity has become 
notorious and his activities in the Air Force are 
a matter of undesirable speculation all over the 
world. 

Reuter also cabled to our dailies here 
that “Aircraftsman Shaw” refused to disclose 
his identity on board ship, that he took his 
meals there alone, and that he took his 
physical exercise at night. When he landed 
in England newspaper interviewers with 
cameras chased him in taxis, but he managed 
to escape, and when he entered his dwelling 
place he did so hiding his face in his hands. 
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Colonel Lawrence 


It is well known that he had much to 
do with the breaking-up of the Turkish 
empire in Asiatic regions inhabited by- 
Arabs. Hut that was several years ago. 
Why does he seek to clothe himself in 
mystery now ? And why do the powers that 
be help him to do so ? 


to annex East Africa, which, he declared, were in 
contravention of the League mandate system. 

The meeting instructed Dr. Schnoe to acquaint 
the Foreign Office with the Association’s view 
that the British efforts must be definitely 
opposed. 

Berlin, .Tax. BO. 

The Nationalist interpellation in the Reichstag 
asks whether the German Government is keeping 
in touch with this ‘danger threatening development’, 
and whether it is ready to take the matter up 
through the German representatives oil the 
Mandate Commission. 


A New Offensive against Ceylon Indians 

A new offensive, we understand, has been 
launched against Indians in Ceylon. The 
battle-cry has been slightly altered to read, 
no vote for any person who does not have 
an “abiding interest” in Ceylon. A member 
of the Ceylon Legislative Council and the 
Ceylon National Congress, named Mr. 
Forrester Obeyesekere, has published a 
statement in the press to the following 
effect: 

Only last Friday Mr. deSilva assured a well- 
known gentleman in my presence that all 
Englishmen in Ceylon had an ‘abiding interest; 
So, whatever the language used at the meeting 
which might have appealed to the popular senti¬ 
ment, we are expected to differentiate in regard 
to the Indians only. 

It is quite plain from the above that 
those Sinhalese—mostly Buddhists, it is said— 
who propose to discriminate against immi¬ 
grants, want to favour the British above 
Indians. This is not only unwise and un¬ 
statesmanlike, but also cowardly and 
snobbish. 


“Witch Murder” in America 


Britain’s Alleged Violation of Mandates 

The following Reuter’s telegrams have 
been published in the dailies : 

Berlin, Jan. 30. 

That large sections of the German people 
are following with growing uneasiness the 
designs of the British Government to establish 
a unified Dominion from the various British 

f Dssessions in East and Central Afrioa, including 
anganyika, was the subject of an interpellation 
by a Nationalist member in the Reichstag, 

asserting that the Hilton-Young Commission^ 
Report showed that the British were planning 
to annex German East Africa, 

Berlin, Jan, 31. 

A further German protest against the Hilton- 
Young Commission’s report was voiced at a meet¬ 
ing of the Inter-Parliamentary Colonial Associa¬ 
tion in the Reichstag. 

Dr. Schnee, ex-Governor of German East Africa, 
exhaustively reported on Britain’s alleged plans 


The Literary Digest writes:— 

One of the strangest murder trials in mode* n 
.times came to a close recently at York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where John H. Blymver, thirty-three, John 
Curry, fifteen, and Wilbert G. Hess, eighteen, wore 
convicted and sentenced for killing Nelson D. 
Rehmeyer. an aged farmer, whom they accused of 
having hexed” or bewitched them. Rehmeyer 
was beaten to death in his own house after a 
struggle, robbed, and his body . burned, we learn 
from the news despatches. His assailants say 
that the killing was not premeditated, the object 
of their visit being to break the evil spell, or hex, 
which he was alleged to havo put upon them and 
upon young Hess’s family. To free themselves 
from ‘ this, according to their statements, they 
believed it necessary to obtain from Rehmeyer a 
book called “The Long Lost Friend,” or else to cut 
from his head a lock of hair and bury it eight feet 
underground. He was killed, they say, because 
he resisted their efforts to get the lock of liair. 

In an article on the social implications of this 
“witchcraft murder,” in The Digest of January 5, 
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3 quoted a dispatch to the New York Evening 
brla in which Dr. L. U. Zech, coroner of. York 
unty, Pennsylvania, is alleged to have said that 
t least half the residents of the City of York 
lieve in witchcraft.” “I never made this state- 
3nt,” Dr. Zech writes us. 

Yes, but in Dr. Zech’s opinion what pro- 
>rtion of the residents of the City of York 
> believe in witchcraft ? 

Miss Mayo’s country is civilized and self- 
ding. 

Military Training for Indian Students 

Colonel Crawford’s amendment of Dr. 
unje’s resolution regarding military training 
>r Indian students has been accepted by the 
egislative Assembly. 

The amendment recommends that, with a view 
i removing the defects in the character and train- 
ig of Indian youths, as emphasized by the Skeen 
ommittee, steps should be taken as early, as 
ossihle to provide compulsory physical training, 
ames and drill for Indian boys attending schools 
nd colleges between the ages of twelve and twenty 
nd provide and encourage the use of miniature 
ifle ranges. 

Mr. 0. S. Bajpai, Secretary of the Education 
lepartment, accepting the amendment, pointed out 
liar it was accepted only in the case of centrally 
dministered areas where the schemes would be 
ut .into operation as funds permitted. As for 
rovincial Governments, the Government of India 
rou Id forward copies of the report of the debate 
nd ask them to report to the Government of India 
>;n the action taken from lime to time. 

As for rifle practice, he was glad that Dr. 
dun jo had admitted that what, he meant was 
nimature rifle range practice. The Government of 
ndia, therefore, accepted the principle of this 
lortion and it would obviously be the duty of the 
government of India in consultation with local 
jovernments to devise ways and means of putting 
t into practice. Here again the Government of 
India would ask the provincial Governments for 
*eports of the action taken thereon from time to 
;ime. 

Practically nothing has been gained by 
the passing of this amended resolution. Dr. 
Munje probably accepted this amendment in 
the spirit of making the best of a bad 
bargain. 

The use of miniature rifle ranges perhaps 
bear the same relation to the use of rifle 
ranges provided for the training of actual 
soldiers as manufactures on the laboratory 
scale bear to manufactures on commercial 
scales. Make-believes and toying with 
weapons are not wanted. If our boys and 
young men need to know to some extent 
what fighting actually means, they should 
have facilities for real military training. 

But even this miniature rifle practice 


they are not sure to have. What Mr. G. S. 
Bajpai could promise on behalf of Government 
was that the scheme would be put into 
operation in centrally administered areas, 
which are a very small fraction of the whole 
of British India, and even that as funds 
permitted. Funds may not be available for 
the purpose till the Greek Calends. 

As for the provinces, which constitute 
almost the whole of British India, the 
Government of India would forward copies 
of the report of the debate to the Provincial 
Governments and ask them to report to the 
Government of India on the action taken from 
time to time. This is a nice but not too 
clever, unfamiliar and opaque device to 
shelve the whole thing. It has been adopted 
again and again. 

Every politically-minded Britisher and 
Indian knows that Government does not 
like the idea of our boys and young men 
being physically fit, still less of their being 
trained to fight. But in modern warfare 
bodily strength alone does not count. Nor 
would lathis count in a possible war of indepen¬ 
dence. So why cannot Government go in 
immediately for compulsory physical training 
alone ? That would give the European Burra 
Sahibs in Government and mercantile offices 
healthier clerks ! Possibly if the physical 
training spread to the villages, there would 
be a supply of healthier mill and factory 
hands also for the European owners of mills 
and factories. But we must not conceal that 
we want to be our own clerks and coolies. 

Want of funds is a stale excuse. For, 
when British imperial interests are at stake, 
money is always available. Let us take into 
consideration the military expenditure of 
India about two decades ago and in some 
recent years. In 1908 the military expen¬ 
diture stood at Rs. 27,97,13,000 and in 1909 
at Rs. 28,76,58,980. In 1920 the military ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 83,22,49,500 (estimate). 
So the military expenditure in 1920 was 
thrice as much as that in 1$08, exceeding 
the latter by more than 50 crores of rupees. 
Yet Government could find these 50 additional 
crores. 1920 was, it might be said, an abnor¬ 
mal year. But even in recent normal times, 
say in the year 1927-28, the military services 
cost Rs. 56,72,49,000. So, taking the mili¬ 
tary expenditure in the two normal years 
1908 and 1927-28, we find that it had almost 
doubled, though the total revenues of India 
had by no means increased by a hundred 
per cent, in the interval. This shows that 
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Government can find means to spend money 
like water for its own purposes, but pleads 
the eternal want of pence as an excuse for not 
remedying the emasculation of an entire 
people, for which its methods are responsible. 
It can and should find enough money to give 
our boys and young men real military 
training. 


Why Military Training is Wanted 

Physical training for all our girls and 
boys and young tvomen and young men is 
wanted, because otherwise Indians cannot 
become a healthy race and cannot attain the 
average length of life reached in other 
civilized countries. In India the average is 
23 years or so as against 40 to 50 years in 
many other countries. So if we want to 
survive in the struggle for existence, either 
as subjects of Britain or as free people, wo 
must have sound bodies. No doubt, wo cannot 
have them by physical exercises alone. A 
sufficiency of nourishing food and fresh air, 
sanitary dwellings, etc., are all needed. 
There should be a nation-wide movement! for 
securing all these necessaries of life. 

But why is military training wanted ? 
Is it wanted in order that we may engage in 
a war of independence against Britain? Here 
the present writer can speak only so far as 
his knowledge and personal desire go. 
'Much as wo value freedom and independence, 
we do not, avg believe, labour under any 
delusion as to the means of attaining it. We 
do not think that even if most of our young 
men had military training and rifle practice 
and if they started an armed rebellion against 
Britain, they would come out victorious 
in the fight. For in modern warfare the 
deciding factors are not small arms, but 
long range big guns, bombing aeroplanes, 
tanks, poison gases and other destructive 
chemicals and . disease germs spread by bac¬ 
teriological means;. These would not be 
available to our hypothetically rebellious 
young patriots. Our belief is that freedom 
(and if possible, independence) will be won 
for India by great sacrifices, and by pressure 
brought to bear on Britain by unarmed moans. 
Of course, if some great military power or 
powers were to fight Britain on the real or 
pretended plea of setting India free and if 
that war led to Britain’s expulsion from 
India, that would be a different matter. But 
there are no signs yet of such a war. But 
if such a war ever comes ’to pass, defeat in 


that war would mean to Britain a worse 
disaster than the mere loss of India. 

In any case, Britain’s political supremacy 
in India is sure to come to an end. But 
even after the loss of that supremacy Britain 
can retain India’s friendship, if she is even 
now just and friendly. Pretended generosity 
and the patronizing pose are worse than 
useless. Few Indians there arc who think 
that Britain has given India any “boon” 
out of real generosity. Some sort of pressure 
of circumstance, making such “generosity” 
expedient or indispensable, has generally 
preceded such “boons.” 

India will still be Britain’s friend in 
need, if by an act of supreme statesmanship 
Britain gives India’s youth the same training 
in national self-defence as the youth of other 
civilized nations have. If no such friend¬ 
liness is shown now, Britain need not expect 
India’s help in another great world Avar, if 
and when it comes. Of course, if our 
young men remain as emasculated as now, 
they cannot he of any immediate use to 
Britain’s enemies also even if our youth Avent 
over to them. But the possible enemies of 
Britain are not numerically deficient in man 
power, and so they need not count upon the 
active help of India's rising generation. It 
would be enough for them if they find a 
sullen, discontented population. 

"We repeat again, that, so far as the 
present writer’s knowledge and inclination go, 
military training is wanted for India’s 
present and future needs. The future need 
is that India must and is sure to be self- 
ruling. The power, right and duty of self- 
defence goes Avith the power, right, and duty 
of self-rule. But the power of self-defence 
cannot be acquired in a day. Preparation 
is required. Hence for our future needs, 
Ave must get ready from to-day. That shows 
the present need of military training. But 
that need is felt from other considerations, 
too. 

Timidity is a great defect of character. 
Wherever it exists, it must be removed. No 
people are inherently timid. Circumstance may 
make them so. Hence timidity can be got 
rid of. Over-civilization is a cause of timidity. 
Emasculation due to unfamiliarity with 
the use of arms is another cause. If our 
young men and women handle weapons 
frequently and sometimes get wounded and 
bleed, as they must if they undergo any 
sort of military training, they will easily 
shed the shrinking from offensive Aveapons 
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and the sight of blood. Moreover, the idea 
sought to be implanted in them that fighting 
is something very mysterious and wonder¬ 
ful, will then vanish from their minds. Physical 
courage will add to their moral courage also. 
The sense of discipline will go to improve 
their character. 

Bengalis and Timidity 

Bengalis have been maligned as being 
particularly tfmid. Not many Bengalis it 
is true, have fought as mercenary soldiers 
of Britain. But in other kinds of fight, 
literal and figurative, physical and moral, 
Bengalis have not given a very bad 
account of themselves, as the political- 
police records among other things show. 
Mr. F. H. Skrine, I. C. 8. (Retired), writes in 
his recently published book, Lidia's Hope 
(W. Thacker & Co., London, 1929): 

Considerations of space forbid me to discuss all 
the allegations made in the Essay on Warren 
Hastings, but I must refer briefly, to the charge of 
cowardice. No quality is so widely diffused as 
physical courage, and healthy Bengalis possess it 
in a marked degree. P. 41). 

The Evils of Militarism 

We are aware of the evils of militarism. 
But militarism as implied in imperialism and 
the keeping of foreign peoples in subjection 
is a different thing from what we are aiming 
at. We want simply to get rid of the 
fear of wounds and weapons; we want 
only to have the power of self-defence. 
Throughout the ages India, even when she 
had the power, generally showed no liking 
for politically subjugating and economically 
exploiting foreign peoples, which goes under 
the name of imperialism. 

We yield to none in our longing for that 
golden future when armies and armaments 
will not be required and will disappear, and 
when intellectual, moral and spiritual force 
alone will suffice to keep the peace, not only 
between nations, but also between the private 
citizens of the same country. But armies 
cannot yet be dispensed with, nor can the 
police force of any country. 

For a people who cannot be unpacific 
even if they want to, for those who are 
pacifists by compulsion, it would . be 
ridiculous and unreal to join the ranks of 
the pacifists of countries whose governments 
and people can and do fight. 

Everything in its proper time and place. 
Let us first have the power of self-defence. 


Let us first have the courage and the real 
ability to die fighting, and then it may 
become us as a nation to forgo the right of 
armed self-defence and die, if need be, with¬ 
out fighting as civil protesters and resistors. 

Outlawry of War 

We rejoice at the very thought that the 
Outlawry of War may in some near or distant 
future become an accomplished fact. We can, 
therefore, share the feelings of the editor of 
Unity (of Chicago) when he wrote in its 
issue of January 21 last : 

The Editor feels sad in prospect of the fact 
that he will not bo sitting in his accustomed chair 
when the Briand-Kellogg Treaty is ratified . by the 
Senate, and thus will not be able to join his voice 
to the great vociferation, of acclaim which will go 
up throughout the nation and. the world when 
this event take} place. In anticipation of the hour 
of ratification, which will probably fall at about 
the hour this editorial note is printed, the Editor 
herewith records his jubilation at the culmination 
of the campaign for the Outlawry pf War, which 
lie joined first among all the journalists of America 
with eager hope and firm conviction, but with 
no thought of so great a triumph in so short a 
space of time. He would at this same moment 
extend the deep and heartfelt congratulations of 
Unity to Mr. Salmon 0. Levinson, originator, and 
chief advocate of the Outlawry idea implicit in 
the Treaty, who has had the ineffably happy 
experience of witnessing the fulfilment of his hopes 
at a time when he is still vigorous and strong to 
continue the work thus happily begun and carry 
it through under his inspired leadership to ultimate 
completion. 

While many idealists in America want the 
outlawry of war—our sympathies are entirely 
with them—in the universities, colleges ^ and 
schools of America military courses figure 
largely and conspicuously, as the following 
extracts from The World Tomorrow for 
February will show : 

The increasing influence of the military depart¬ 
ment in colleges and univemties has been so 
gradual that it is easily overlooked. During the 
world war the Government organized officers’ 
training corps in most important schools, and after the 
war it held fast to this arrangement wherever 
possible. Military training has become compulsory 
for two years in scores of colleges and universities, 
high-schools and junior colleges have, accepted 
military units ; naval training corps aviation and 
gas units have been introduced and found favour. 

The writer then gives a list of the aca¬ 
demic ‘credits’ given in some universities 
and colleges for military training, and says : 
“Hand in hand with the credits granted marches 
the number of courses offered in Military 
Science and Tactics.” 

At Ohio State University this number v? 
the astonishing total of 50. At Mass** 
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Institute of Technology there are 86. At Michigan 
University the total is 80. What this means may 
be understood by counting the courses in the average 
department of history or English or in the law 
schools. Very few of these ever reach the total of 
oy, and .only the very best surpass that mark. An 
illustration will show what is happening. At 
Mississippi A. and M. College the department of 
Military Science and Tactics offers 16 courses; 
the combined department of History arid Eco¬ 
nomics, 8; the department of English, 12. 

He adds that closely related to this 
situation is the emphasis given by college 
catalogues to military training. Frequently 
a disproportionate amount of space is allotted 
to the military department. He cites 
examples, which lack of space prevents us 
from quoting. 

Before the ‘'military training era 5 it was not 
uncommon to introduce statements into school 
catalogues as to the value of various studies. Edu¬ 
cators from many lands and ages were quoted on 
the value of the classics, history, philosophy, and 
other academic subjects. All this is now reserved 
for the military department. Perhaps we lack 
patriotism, but somehow this praise of the military 
seems shocking. 

The writer adds : 

Before closing with the curriculum we ought to 
noto that in some schools the department of 
Military Science and Tactics is teaching the 
“elements of international Jaw.” 

School libraries have also been invaded. At the 
University of Dayton we are told that “All the 
latest military publications are furnished the 
student; for his use.” At Knox College “a military 
library and military laboratory have also been 
installed.” At Gettysburg College “complete files 
of all war department publications are available in 
unit hearl-quarters. ’’ 

Small straws show the direction of the wind. 
Hence the significance of the following. At 
Clemson Agricultural College the university book 
store is called the “Cadet Exchange.” At Wyoming 
University and many other schools the gymnasium 
has become the armourv. Girls’ rifle teams are 
fairly common, and intercollegiate shooting matches 
have become well-established sports. 

It is only natural and fitting that in the 
country which does so much for military 
training, there should also be idealists who 
are earnestly endeavouring to bring about the 
outlawry of war. Our past and present 
karma , we sincerely regret, stands in the 
way of our immediately joining their privileged 
ranks. But we hope some day to be sincerely 
active and real pacifists. 

Inquiry into Police Assault on Lajpat Rai 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra moved a resolution in 
the Legislative Assembly expressing resentment 
at what he described as the insulting reply” of 
Earl Winterton in the House of Commons regarding 
Lala Lajpat Rai’s death, affirming the belief that 


the Lala’s death was accelerated by the injury he 
received at the hands of the police and expressing the 
opinion that the Boyd inquiry was unreal and was 
instituted to whitewash the crimes committed by 
the police. 

An amendment of the resolution was moved by 
Munshi Ishwar Saran, who urged that a committee 
should be appointed by the Government consisting 
of the Home Member, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, SirPuniahottamdas Thakurdas. 
‘S/r Abdul Qaiyum, Moulvi Mohammed Yakub and 
Munshi Ishwar Saran to inquire into the allegations 
which had been made regarding the assault on Lala 
Lajpat. ton, leader of the Nationalist Party in the 
Assembly and its effect in causing or hastening his 
death, I he Munshi requested that instructions 
should be issued to the proposed committee to 
submit its report within a month of its appointment. 

The mover of the original resolution and 
many leading non-official members made 
very strong but quite justifiable speeches. 
In spite of the opposition of the Government 
party the^ amendment was carried by 57 votes 
against 45. Let ns see whether effect is 
given to the resolution. 


Compulsory Resignation of Bengal Ministers 

The following extracts are taken from 
reports of proceedings of the Bengal Legisla¬ 
tive Council published in The Mmmlmmi : 

Charges of bribery, jobbery and corruption, speci¬ 
ally in the administration of the Excise Depart¬ 
ment, were levelled against the Hon. Mushamiff 
Hossain, at the Bengal Council during the dis¬ 
cussion of the non-confidence motion. The issue 
raised, said Mr. Atiqualla, was neither a political one 
nor a constitutional one, but was pre-eminently an 
ethical one, and they wanted to purify the atmos¬ 
phere of this Council, which had been much 
polluted. 

Maulvi Nurul Him Ohaudhury, moving the non- 
contideuce motion, charged the Minister in charge 
of Excise Department, with corruption in respect 
of three main heads (1) in relation to members 
of this House, (2) in the administration of the 
Excise Department and (8) in ttie distribution of 
patronage. 

The lion. Raja of Nashipore was attacked in 
the motion because he had accepted joint respon¬ 
sibility with the Hon. Nawab Musharrulf Hossain. 

Ihc result of the voting on the No-Confidence 
motion announced in the Bengal Council was 
received with great satisfaction. Division being 
challenged, the voting resulted as follows : No- 
confidence motion in Nawab Mushamiff Hossain— 
tor 65 and against 59. No-confidence motion in 
Raja of Nashipur—for 62 and against 59. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, explaining his position, said 
that the Hon. Nawab Musharuff Hossain was 
neither fit for the responsible post intellectually 
nor could he _ boast of any moral claim, as the 
charges of bribery and corruption brought forward 
by the honourable members stood there uncontra¬ 
dicted 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, explaining the Congress 
Party’s attitude in course of his forceful and 
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impressive speech, said /We who are opposed 
io Dyarchy attack the Ministers and the Ministry.” 

Mr. Sen Gupta added that the charges of corrup¬ 
tion had not been denied and no # gentleman could 
possibly support such corrupt Ministry. He made it 
clear that there was no communal issue before the 
I louse. “We never make any distinction between 
the Hindus and Mahomedans when they are guilty 
of. dishonesty or suspected of dishonesty”—said 
Mr. Sen Gupta. 

Concluding Mr. Sen Gupta said “If you turn 
out one of the Ministers, you are bound to turn 
out the other, as he (Raja of Nashipur) has accepted 
joint responsibility and has not repudiated the 
charges nor has''lie dissociated himself from the 
allegations made.” 


Separation of Burma from India 

An Associated Press message states that 
Mr. U Ba Pe, leader of the People's Party, 
moved in the Burma Council an adjournment 
of the house to consider the question of the 
separation of Burma from India. He urged 
separation on financial grounds. The motion 
was carried without division. Neither the 
Government members nor European non¬ 
officials took part in the debate. The very 
brief report of Mr. U Ba Pe’s speech given 
in the papers does not make it clear 
v/liat exactly his financial grounds were. In 
the days when Mr. G. K. Gokhale was the 
leading financial debater in the imperial 
legislative council, he showed that the Burma 
administration did not pay its way, and that 
happened year after year. Indian money was 
spent for developing Burma. What Burma’s 
exact financial position is to-day, we do not 
know. But the figures given in The States - 
mans Year Hook for 1927 and 1928 show 
that in both those years Burma’s expenditure 
exceeded her revenue. 

India, no doubt, benefits by connection 
with Burma in several ways. Some Indian 
clerks and a very small number of higher 
officials there are Indians. Even now, if 
Burmans can do these jobs, Indians will no 
longer get them, as Burmans are preferred. 
Similarly in European mercantile offices, if 
Burmans can do as well the work done by 
Indian clerks, there is no reason why the 
former should not replace the latter. For 
effecting these changes separation of Burma 
from India is not required. Then there are 
some Indian lawyers practising in Burma. 
Supposing separation is effected, those prac¬ 
tising now will have to be allowed to go on, 
though rules may be made to prevent new 
recruits from India going to Burma. But 
in any case, barristers cannot be prevented 
from practising in Burma, so long as it 


remains a part: of the British Empire ; ami 
the number of Indian barristers is not small. 

The vast majority of Indians in Burma 
consists of labourers and, in smaller numbers, 
traders and merchants. Burma herself cannot 
supply labourers. They must be imported either 
from India or from China, But even the 
European exploiters of Burma would not 
prefer Chinese to Indian labour. And the 
Europeans cannot and will not, take to 
petty trade in Burma. What they want 
to monopolise in that country are its large 
scale industries and commerce. These they 
are already masters of to a very great extent. 
But some Indians, too, have a small share. 
Some of them have taken to agriculture 
also. But by separation from India, Burmans 
will not be able to oust the biggest exploiters 
of their conn try, viz., the Europeans. 

What Europeans dislike most is that the 
presence and activities of Indians has been 
making the Burmans politically self-conscious 
and active. And economic awakening has 
been following the birth and growth of 
political consciousness. Europeans hope 
that if Burma were separated from India this 
political and economic peril, as they deem it, 
would and could be eliminated. It is perhaps 
a vain hope. For the leaven has already 
worked too long. 

However, if the Europeans’ hope were 
fulfilled, what would be their gain would be 
the Burmans' loss. 

For these reasons it would have been 
wise on the part of all Burmans to wait 
till the winning of Dominion Status for 
considering the question of separation. 
Standing alone Burma cannot perhaps win Home 
Rule. It has been openly asserted by some 
leading Burmans themselves, like the reverend 
Bhikshu Ottama, that the separationists have 
taken their cue from interested Europeans, 
and that the majority of Burmans do not 
want to be dissociated from India. By such 
dissociation Burma would stand to lose more 
than India, if the latter would lose at all to 
any appreciable extent. 

Expected Result of Agricultural Commission 

Provision has been made for a non¬ 
recurring expenditure of 25 lakhs and a 
recurring grant of 7*25 lakhs for the creation 
of the Central Council of Agricultural re¬ 
search recommended by the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture. 

We remember to have read in the papers 
that among the recommendations of this 
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Commission there was one which wanted all 
peasants and farmers and their womenfolk 
to be educated. It is to be presumed that 
as the result of the complete and very ex¬ 
peditious carrying out of that recommendation 
the entire agricultural population of India of 
both sexes lias now become learned in all 
kinds of lore, particularly agricultural lore, and 
that they have fully mastered and followed in 
practice the results of all the researches carried 
on by the Government agricultural establish¬ 
ments in the various province of India. 
For, banking facilities have always existed 
whereby they have always been able to 
finance their agricultural operations. So our 
farmers and peasants and their wives, 
having exhausted all the scientific and 
up-to-date methods of agriculture hitherto 
discovered, applied to the Government of 
India to give them the benefit of newer 
knowledge and methods. Hence the Central 
Council of Agricultural Research has been 
created in response to that demand. Its 
members are to be imported from Britain, 
because that Island is the most progressive 
agricultural country in the world. And, of 
course, there is also unemployment among 
agricultural experts there. We should protest 
and start a No-Tax campaign if agricultural 
machinery also be not imported from 
England in large quantities. 

Hindu Law of Inheritance Amendment Bill 

The Hindu Law of Inheritance Amend¬ 
ment Bill as amended by the Council of State 
has been accepted by the Legislative Assembly. 

The Bill provides that a son’s daughter, 
daughter’s daughter, sister and sister's son shall 
in. order so specified be entitled to rank in the 
order of succession next after a father's father and 
before a father’s brother provided that sister’s son 
shall not include a son adopted after sister’s 
death. The bill refers only to the Hindu males 
dying intestate and to those who but for the 
passing of the Bill would have been subject to the 
Mitakshara Law in respect only of property and 
it, applies to such persons in respect only of pro¬ 
pel ty of males not held in coparcenary and not 
disposed of by will. 

Some justice has been done to Hindu 
women, though not as much as could 
be desired. The ancient Hindu Laws of Inheri¬ 
tance were juster to them. 

In this world of the living, near Hindu 
female relatives are more loving and practically 
helpful than distant male relatives. There¬ 


fore it is natural that the former should 
have preference as regards inheritance. 

Those living Hindu males who have 
natural feelings, unwarped by superstition, 
would welcome the Bill. 

It is to be regretted that some leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, which has for its 
object the rejuvenation and preservation of the 
Hindu community, opposed this Bill. The 
Hindu community cannot be strengthened and 
preserved except by full justice to its women 
and its lower classes, who form the majority. 

Welcome to Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 

By liis eloquence, learning, culture, tact¬ 
fulness, statesmanship and personality, Mr. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri has raised India in the 
estimation of the people of South Africa. 
The cordial and enthusiastic welcome which 
lie has been receiving in many places is fully 
deserved. 


United Provinces Budget for 1929-30 

In the United Provinces Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, Mr. A. W. Pirn, acting Finance Member, 
summarized the anticipated financial position 
of that province in 1029-30 thus : 

With an opening balance of 18 lakhs we anti¬ 
cipate revenue receipts of 13 crores 7 1-2 lakhs 
and debt head receipts of 3 crores 37 1-4 lakhs, 
totalling 16 crores 62 3-4 lakhs. Against this we 
propose to spend 12 crores 39 lakhs against the 
the revenue head, and 3 crores 81 1-2 lakhs against 
Hie debt head. The total closing balance will then 
be 42b lakhseomposed of 15b lakhs under the Famine 
relief fund and 26 1-2 lakhs under provincial re¬ 
sources, including the balance under the United 
Provinces Development loan. 

The position of Agra and Oudh is thus 
better than that of Bengal. In some details, 
too, the II. P. Budget for 1929-30 is better 
than the :Bengal Budget for the same year. 
In Bengal the increase in police expenditure 
is much greater than the increase in 
educational expenditure. But in the United 
Provinces, the position is reversed. There 
under the head of “Police,” the increase is 
2 1 k lakhs, but under that of “Education” 
it is 5 lakhs. 


ADDENDA 

The article under the caption “Realism and 
Humour in Music” on page 315 is by Leland J. 
Berry. 
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India on the Mareh 


By BOM AIN HOLLAND 


Another Indian Symphony from the Beethoven 
of European thought! About five years ago, Mon. 
Holland gave us his Mahatma Gandhi the heroic 
symphony of the tragedy of Action. Now after two 
years of prolonged study he has come forward with 
eyes radiant; with unusual inspiration to make us 
listen to his new improvisation—Kamakrishna- 
Vivekananda, which I am sure, all India will listen 
with rapture and gratitude. In communicating 
the original French text. Mon. Holland requested 
me to suppress a few sections in the present 
chapter giving as l\e said too general summary 
of his original book. But confident that no one 
will misunderstand him in this summary presenta¬ 
tion of details I preferred to publish the chapter 
in its entirety. 

Ka lotas Nao 

I 

[ have dedicated my life to the task of 
reconciliation among men. I have 
striven to bring it about among the 
peoples of Europe, between, more especially, 
the two great enemy brothers of the West. 

I have been attempting the same task, for 
the last ten years, for the East and the West, 
and I should like to do the same thing for the 
opposed spiritual modes—reason and faith— 
v for which the Occident and the Orient 
are, wrongly as I think, supposed to stand. 
It would . have been more accurate, 
perhaps, to say, for the different modes 
of reason and faith for which they 
are supposed to stand, for, both the one 
and the other are distributed almost equally 


on the two sides. But people in general 
hardly suspect it. 

It is not out of regard for any abstract 
principle that I have followed this line of 
action. I have done so because it was the 
line in which my life was cast. 

Circumstances have so ordered it that, 
from my very childhood, I had continually 
to pass from one camp of thought to another 
opposed to it, and this has given me the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
weakness and the strength of both, with 
the blind prejudices as well as the noble 
purposes of their existence and of their 
will to survive. 

First of all catne—I was a child in a 
French province then—the daily frictions 
between catholic conservatism and anti-clerical 
republicanism, which reached their harsh 
climax towards 1880, when I went to Paris, 
and developed, at last, into a chronic quarrel 
between the , laical spirit and the spirit of 
the Church, between an intolerant faith and 
a system of free-thought which was not 
less so. Then came the great conflict of the 
years following 1895 between Christians and 
Jews, between nationalists and internationalists, 
succeeded by the threatened collisions 
between my mother country and the 
hereditary enemy who wjis not always so— 
the enemy of Fashoda became, as everybody 
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knows, the cordial ally in the gigantic 
struggle in which Europe committed suicide— 
and, last of all, comes the wrestle between 
the White Race, enfeebled but still greedy, and 
Asia which makes its sudden appearance 
upon the world Stage, where Europe has 
forced her to come, after having insulted hor 
in the first instance, and then, armed her. 

I have always maintained that in all these 
conflicts each side remained ignorant of the 
other, of his true nature, his rights and reasons. 

Since the close of the Great War, I find 
myself united with friends whom I greatly 
esteem, in a comm »n desire to defend liberty 
and find some remedy for social injustice. 
But in this, as in previous struggles, it is my 
lot to find that there are few among these 
friends with whom 1 feel myself really 
in unison, for, I am, and always was, 
essentially religious in the liberal sense of 
the term, though wholly emancipated from 
the bondage of any exclusive article of 
faith. 

Now, I find, on the one hand, people 
whose hearts are in religion, who keep 
themselves shut up within the four walls 
of their chapel, who not only refuse to come 
out of their prison (it is their right not to, 
they say !) but would, if they could, deny the 
right to live to all who live outside ; and 
on the other, my companions and associates, 
who have, most of them, cast off their 
religiosity (it is their right -they, too, say !) 
and are, often, to judge from appearances, 
too inclined to think it to be their mission to 
combat and to deny the right of existence 
of persons who are religiously-minded. The 
result of it all is the futile spectacle of a 
systematic attempt to destroy religion by men 
who do not perceive that they are attacking 
something whose nature they do not 
understand. A discussion of religion 
based on the mere husk of historical and 
pseudo-historical texts, which time has 
rendered barren or covered with its own 
excrescences is of no avail. Such a process 
■may be likened to an attempt to explain 
the intimate phenomena of mental life by 
dissecting those physical organs which are only 
their vehicle. This confusion of identifying 
the power of the intellect with the organs 
through which it expresses itself, which oar 
rationalists make, seems to me to be as 
illusory as the confusion common to the 
religions of bygone arn of identifying the 
• powers of magic with the words, the syllables 
and the letters in which they were expressed. 


The first condition of knowing, judging, 
or, if anybody is so disposed, of combating 
any or all religions is to have experimented 
the fact of religious consciousness upon oneself. 
Not even those who have followed a religious 
vocation, are qualified to speak of it, for. 
if they arc sincere, they will recognize, that 
religious vocation and religious experience 
are two separate things. There are many 
highly respectable priests who are believers 
from submissiveness or from prudential and 
indolent motives, who have never felt the 
necessity of a religious experience, or, not 
possessing the strength, have shrunk from 
gaining it. In contradistinction to those, are 
the numerous persons who, while believing 
that they are free from all religious beliefs 
yet live immersed in a kind of 
supra-rational state of the mind, which they 
style Socialism, Communism, Hunwnitarianism. 
Nationalism, or even Rationalism. It is the 
quality of the thoughts, and not their object 
which points to the source from which they 
have sprung or permits us to affirm whether 
or no they emanate from religion. If our 
thoughts turn intrepidly to the quest of 
truth at any cost, if they apply themselves 
to it with wholehearted sincerity, ready for 
any sacrifice, I shall call them religious, for. 
it is activity of this kind that presupposes 
faith as a goal of human effort, as something 
which rises above the life of the individual and 
at times above the life of the society that 
be, and even above the life of entire 
humanity. Even scepticism, when it 
proceeds from natures which are vigorous 
and true to the marrow of their bones, when 
it is an expression of strength and not of 
weakness, marches with the same glorious army 
of religious souls, while your thousands of 
cowardly believers, in creeds clerical or laic, 
who do not believe because they choose to 
believe, who only wallow in the stable in 
which they were born and chew the 
comfortable cud of their convenient beliefs 
before racks filled with hay, have no shadow 
of a right to bear its colours. 

We know the tragic words about Christ— 
he who skull be in agony till the end of the 
world —I do not, for my part, believe in a 
single personal God nor, above all, in the God 
of the only supreme sorrow. But T do 
believe that in all that there is in this world 
and in man of joy and sorrow and in all 
the varied aspects of life there is a 
God in perpetual birth. The entire creation 
is renewing itself every moment. Religion 
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i never a finished product. It is ceaseless 
ction and the will ceaselessly to strive. It 
; the springing of a fountain, never a 
agnant pool. 

I belong to a land of rivers. 1 

»ve them like living creatures, and I can 
ympathize with the spirit of my ancestors 
ho offered them • milk and wine. Now, of 
11 the rivers, the most sacred is that which 
ushes out, eternally, from the depths of our 
eing, from its rocks and sands and glaciers, 
'his is the primeval force. This is what 1 
all religion. It is common to art and to action, 
o science and to religion to all belongs this 
pirituai stream which flowing out of the 
lark, depthless wells of our being, glides 
lown the inevitable slope to the Ocean of Life, 
•onsoious, realized and dominated at last. Prom 
t, the water rises again, as vapour to the 
•louds in the sky, which, in their turn, feed 
:he sources and, thus, the cycles of creation 
*0 round and round. From the spring to 
the sea, from the sea to the spring, it is the 
<ame energy—the Being without beginning 
or end. whom, it is of no moment to me, 
whether men call God (if so, what God ?) or 
Force (what Force ? If it is Matter what 
manner of matter is this that contains in it 
the energies of the Soul ?) Words, words ! 
The Unity, the living and vital unity and not 
the Unity which is only abstract, is the essence 
of it all. It is this that I and the great believers 
and the great unbelievers worship, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, carry within us. 

11 

To her, to the Great Goddess Unity, 
gathering in her golden arms the diversified 
sheaf of polyphony, I dedicate the new 
work I am bringing forward to-day. 

For a century, in New India, this has 
been the target at which all the archers have 
shot their arrows—the sea into which have 
flown in one Ganga-like stream all the torrents 
of personalities which have surged up from 
the antique energies of the land. Whatever 
the difference as between them, from the 
distance they present the appearance of a 
majestic road in motion. Their goal is 
the same : Unity of mankind through God. 
And at each relay of the team unity grows 
larger and gains more and more in precision. 

From the beginning to the end, it is the 
question of co-operation, on a footing of 
equality, of the Fast and of the West, of 
the powers of reason with those—not of failh 
in the accepted uncritical sense which the word 


has come to bear among exhausted nations m 
a servile age—but of an intuition vital and 
penetrating, like the eye on the forehead of 
the Cyclops which completes, but does not 
render unnecessary the other two eyes. 

A splendid procession of heroes of Spirit 
—at the beginning and end of which stand two 
geniuses of vast sweep who have covered the 
whole range of the thought of their times; 
Ram Mohun Roy and Aurobindo Ghose—the 
former dead these hundred years, and the 
other still in his prime, both of them accom¬ 
plishing the synthesis of the highest 
cultures of Asia and of Europe. 

Ram Mohun Roy (1774-1833) brought up 
in the court of the Great Mogul, where the 
official language was still Persian, learnt 
Arabic when he was a child and read 
Aristotle and Euclid in that language. 
Though a Bengali of orthodox family, 
nurtured in Islamic thought, well versed in 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and 
English, a Rajah and the ambassador of the 
Emperor of Delhi in England, an energetic 
reformer in perpetual conflict with the 
religious and social prejudices of his own 
people—he left, after sixty years of heroic 
labour, deep in the furrow the ploughshare of 
his famous Brahmo Samaj, whose centenary 
India is celebrating this year (August L«>, 
1828). This Universal Church, the abode 
of the One Almighty, open to all without 
distinction of colour, caste, nationality or 
religion, is the Magna Charta Dei, the Divine 
Magna Charta which has inaugurated a new 
era for Asia and India. 

But the unity which this prince of the 
Spirit built up was the unity of an elite, 
like him aristocratic, of which the Tagores, 
after him, are the noblest representatives. In 
their Brahmo Samaj they claimed to unite, 
while dominating over them by virtue of their 
grand idealism, the purest aspirations and 
the bluest bloods of the religious thought of 
Europe and Asia. 

With the great Keshub Chunder Sen 
(1838-1884), the stream widens, the first 
floodgates of red blood open : of the 
blood of Christ, the blood of all the Ancients 
of the human race, prophets, saints, martyrs , 
sages, apostles, missionaries, philanthropists , 
of all times and of all lands, all the heroes 
of charity and of truth, (among whom scientists 
have their due i lace) for all of them are hearet's 
of messages from the lit arm uhich is uilhin 
man. Keshub brings to India the message 
of the jVftr Dispensation which, in his mind. 
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formed the sequel to the gospel of Jesus, aud 
was meant for all mankind. But an aristo¬ 
cracy was also the basis of his unitarianism, 
which, to those more democratic than 
Ram Mohun Roy, appears nearly equivalent to 
the unitarianism of our great Western 
intellectuals who at the time when, at the 
Sorbonne, they made God and Reason march 
together, imposed upon all a rigorous deism, 
modelled on that of the Bible, and excluded 
from its tenets both absolute monism, which 
it readily treated as atheism, and popular 
polytheism, which they tried to explain, from 
the intellectualist’s standpoint, as the symbol 
of the attributes of a sole God. 

Such a radical reforming movement, 
marked as it was by too pronounced a stamp 
of the West, brought in its wake a national 
and popular reaction in the movement which 
Dayananda Saraswati (1827-1883) inaugurated. 
To the Brahma Samnj he opposed the Arya 
Samaj (1875) which was founded on principles 
as pure, but drawn exclusively from the 
thought elements of the race, rigorously boiled 
down and re-organized, whether it would 
submit to the process or not, into a vigorous 
and severe Hindu monotheism. 

Between the two monotheisms of Keshub 
and of Dayananda there remained the great 
jungle of millions of gods and the formless 
nameless Being—the Absolute. 

Now, it was, at the same epoch, that the 
decisive step was taken by Ramkrishna, a 
simple seer with an unlimited heart. He 
brought the waters of God to all these brooks 
and rivulets. He excluded none from it, neither 
the myriads of humble or the shining little 
gods, nor the great god of India, Islam or 
Galilee, nor God, the Father (or the Mother)— 
nor tho shoreless and the bottomless Ocean— 
Ineffable Unity. 

His sacred thirst for the Divine drunk at 
them all. He said smilingly, “Let others, yet 
others come too ! All the doors are open to 
future gods, for, all that were, that are, and 
that shall he, are One.” 

That incarnate Unity, which Ramkrishna 
realized by the sheer genius of his heart alone, 
which he himself was, and which through him 
became the Voice of a new catholicity found 
its St. Paul, though one of a more ample and 
encyclopaedic mind, in Vivekananda, his great 
disciple (1863-1902). In his writings and in 
his preaching, he has taken up the message of 
the master and reshaped it with his own 
passion and intellectual grip. He has not 
only erected to the Unity of the Human Spirit, 


a monument of philosophy in which Western 
science and Vedantic truths seek to be 
harmonized, and from which no form of free- 
thought, be it negation itself, is excluded, he 
has put au end as well to the separation that 
existed among his own people between action 
and meditation, and he has founded an order 
which resembles those of the earlier, heroic 
days of Christianity devoting itself equally 
to the service of god and to the 
service of erring, suffering mortal men. This 
order, the Ramkrishna mission, whose high 
aim is to produce the complete man by 
the three-fold culture of the heart 
the head and the hand , and whose 
aole object is to harmonixe and bring about 
the co-operation of the diverse faiths 
and doctrines of the universe has created a 
constellation of monasteries, schools, and insti¬ 
tutions for social service, whose polestar, the 
Advaita Ashram situated on the Himalayan 
snows, is consecrated to the absolute monism, 
of science and of abstract Vedantism and to 
the reconciliation, on this high plateau of 
Spirit overlooking all the alleys of know¬ 
ledge of the bast and the West. 

Yet this is not all. Here comes Aurobindo 
Ghose, the completest synthesis that has 
been realized to this day, of the genius of 
Asia and of the genius of Europe. Saturated, 
with modern science and the wisdom 
of Hindu scriptures, of which he is the 
learned and bold interpreter in India of to¬ 
day, writing and reading Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English, French and German, the 
former leader of the Bengali re’-olutionary 
school of politics, now living in retirement 
at Pondichery whore, for twenty years, he 
has concentrated his energies on the examin¬ 
ation of the wisdom and the science of 
Tndia, he has brought a new message to- 
his countrymen, which completes those 
preceding it, and which, in order to- 
harmonize the spiritual energies of India 
with the activism of the West, turns all the 
energies of the mind to ever-increasing 
action. The West which has been compla¬ 
cently picturing to itself an Orient passive, 
static, quietist will be surprised to see India- 
surpassing us very soon in the zeal for 
progress and of activity. If with Ramkrishna^ 
Vivekananda, and Ghose, she retires, at times 
into the farthest retreats of her thought, it is 
only to take a spring and bound forward, 
farther to the front. An Aurobindo Ghose 
is inspired by unshakable faith in the un¬ 
limited powers of the soul and in human- 
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irogress. His acceptance of the material and 
icientific conquests of the European mind is 
somplete. But he considers them as the 
itarting point of a new departure. He wishes 
or India that she should utilize these 
nethods and go beyond them, for, he believes 
humanity is going to enlarge its domain 
by the acquisition of a new knowledge y new 
Dowers, new capacities, which will lead to 
as great a revolution in human life as did 
dte physical science in the 19th century. 

It means the deliberate, methodical in¬ 
corporation in the body of positive science, 
of intuition, the scout and the advance guard 
of the mind, of which logical reasoning 
is the main force, the instrument of 
consolidating its conquests. No more 

a break in the continuity between divine 
unity and toiling man, no more any 
question of renouncing Nature as illusion 
in order to liberate oneself in God. We 
liberate ourselves fully only by accepting the 
primordial Nature with virile joy, by marry¬ 
ing and taming her. There is no abdication, no 
blind veil. From the heart of the Unity 
which has been conquered, from the calm 
and tie-less Being, the totality of Life, the 
Cosmic Sport in all its varieties are embraced 
by our energies with full knowledge and 
open eyes. God acts in and through men. 
Liberated men become, in body and in soul, 
the channels' through which God acts in the 
world, 

Tlius, the fusion of the completest possible 
knowledge with unrelaxed activity becomes 
more and more perfect in the profound and 
heroic religious life of India, whose revival 
we are witnessing to-day And the last of 
the great Eishis holds in his hand, in firm, 
unrelaxed grip, the bow of creative energy. 
It is an uninterrupted flow, from far yester¬ 
days to the to-morrows which are farther still. 
All the spiritual life of history is nothing 
but one— the One who is ever on the 
march. 

We have just began to understand the 
tremendous journey which the human mind 
lias made in these two centuries, since the 
Aufldanmg of the 18th century. It has liberated 
and emancipated itself from the old 
classical synthesis w r hich had become too 
narrow, with the help of a destructive, revolu¬ 
tionary, rationalistic criticism. Then came 
the experimental and the posi ive sciences 
with their unbounded hopes and resources 
and their infinite promise, to be followed 
towards the close of tue 19th century, by 


their partial failure and a sort of earthquake* 
and sinking of the ground, which shook the* 
structure of thought to its foundations, and 
last of all, the uncertainty of scientific laws,, 
the entry of Relativity into the arena* 
and the incursion of the Sub-conscious. Old 
rationalism, menaced by it, passes from 
the attitude of offence to that of defence. But 
old faiths which reason lias undermined 
cannot find their old foundations, on 
which they might build again. 

Here comes the promise of an era of 
new synthesis in which a broader rational¬ 
ism, conscious of its limitations, will ally 
itself with a new intuitionism resting on 
surer grounds. The United effort of the 
East and the West will create a new order of 
thought more liberal and more universal. And,, 
as it always happens in such creative ages, 
the immediate result of this new spiritual 
orientation will be an afflux of strength and 
audacious confidence, an activity which will 
animate and nourish the spirit, and a renova¬ 
tion of individual and social life. 

Where the mind is without fear and the head 
is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

.Where .the world lias not been broken up into 
fragments by narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms- 
towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason lias not lost 
its way into the dreary desert sand of dead 
habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into 
ever-widening thought and action— 

Towards that goal we are making our 
way in the midst of tempests, guided by 
our stars. 

111 . 

But we have not come to that yet. For 
the present, let us go back to the person¬ 
alities who have opened to us the road to 
the uew point of view, from whose vantage 
ground we can descry the unperceived unity 
of human thought and of the human herds 
jostling against one another in the 
arena. 

I am going to recount the life stories of 
Ramkrishna and Yivekananda. 

The subject of this book is threefold, 
yet one. It comprises the story of two 
extraordinary lives—-one. half-legendary, the 
other truely epical—which have unfolded them¬ 
selves before our eyes in our own times, and 
the account of a powerful system of thought at 
once religious, philosophical, moral and 
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•social, which India has brought forward from 
the depths of her past, and is offering to-day 
to Humanity. 

Though the human interest, the fascinating 
poetry, the charm and the Homeric grandeur 
•of these two lives are sufficient, as you will all 
tind, to explain why I have spent two years 
of my life in exploring and tracing their 
•-course and making them accessible to you, 
it is not mere curiosity that has prompted 
me to undertake the journey. I am not a 
dilettante. J do not bring to jaded readers 
reasons for flying from themselves, Task them 
to discover themselves, to seek and find the 
Self, naked and profound, without the mask of 
falsehood. I have made for myself a company 
of these seekers. It does not matter to 
me whether they are dead or living, and 
limits of ages or nations do not count with 
me. For the bare soul there is neither East 
nor West: these are but outward trappings. 
The whole world is its home. And this 
house, built by all, belongs to all. 

I hope, I shall be excused, if, in order to make 
.intelligible the intimate processes^ of thought 
out of which this book has come, I have for 
a moment put myself on tin- stage, but I have 
done so because it was convenient to cite 
my case as an example, and not because 
T believed myself to be in any wav 
exceptional. 1 am one of my own people. 
T represent thousands of Western men 
and women who have not the means nor the 
time to express their thoughts. Every time 
that one of us speaks out from the depth of his 
heart and with the object of liberating himself, 
he enfranchises, at the same time, thousands 
of living silences. It is the echo of their 
voice, and not my words that I ask you to 
listen to 

I was horn and I passed the first fourteen 
years of my life in a district of central France 
where my family had been settled for centur¬ 
ies. My lineage is exclusively French and 
■Catholic, without a tinge of foreign connections. 
And the early environment in which I w as 
almost hermetically sealed till my sojourn in 
Paris, was that of .an old Nivernais district 
which permitted no alien influences to per¬ 
colate into it. 

In this locked up vase, shaped from 
the clay of Gaul and its blue sky and the water 
of its rivers I found all the colours and the 
iinpressions of the universe. .When later in 
life, I followed, staff in hand, the roads and 
alleys of thought, nowhere did I find anything 
that was strange to me. All these varied 


aspects of the mind which Iliad seen or divined 
were, from the very beginning mine. Outward 
experience in this case only completed the 
realization of states of mind, of which I lmd 
the consciousness, though not always the key. 
Neither Shakespeare, nor Beethoven, neither 
Tolstoy nor Rome, none, that is to say, of 
the masters on whom I had been nurtured, 
revealed to me anything but the ‘Open 
Sesame’ of my subterranean city, my Hercu- 
lanum, which sleep under the beds of its lava. 
I am convinced that it slept within the breast 
of many of those who live around me; 
only, they ignore its existence as I did. 
Few venture beyond the first stage of the digs 
laid out for their daily use by their 
practical wisdom, manipulating its necessities 
with economy, or beyond the will of 
those master minds who have forged the 
unity, by turns Royal and Jacobin, of France. 
I admire the structure. Historian by profess¬ 
ion, I see in it one of those masterpieces of 
human effort enlightened by intelligen e. Anr 
pfrertmus. But after the ancient custom 
which required that in order to make the 
work endure, the living body of a man should 
be walled up in the masonry, our master 
architects have entombed in their work 
thousands of palpitating souls. People no 
longer see them under the facing of marble 
and Roman cement. But, at times, I seem 
to hear them, and under the noble roll of 
the liturgy of ‘classical’ thought, the man 
who listens, may hear it, too. The 
ritual on the high altar takes no account of 
them, but the faithful who follow, that docile 
and distracted crowed which rise and kneel 
at the prescribed signs, ruminate in their dreams 
on those other herbs of St. John. France 
is rich in souls. But the old peasant woman 
hides it, just as she hides her money. 

I have just recovered the key of a lost 
staircase which leads to some of these pros¬ 
cribed souls. The stairs in the wall, coiled like 
a serpent, rises from the profound depths of 
my Self to those high terraces whose fore¬ 
head is crowned by stars. None of the things 
I saw there were to me sights unknown. I 
had seen them all before—I knew this very 
well—but I did not know where I had seen 
them. I had more than once recited from 
memory, with its lapses to be sure, the lesson 
in thought which I had formerly learnt—from 
one of my old, old selves was it ? To-day I 
read that lesson again in Ps clarity and fulness, 
in the book which is held out before me by 
that unlettered genial soul, by the man 
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who know every one of its pages by heart 
Ramkrishna. 

Him I present to you, in my turn, not 
as a new book, but a very old one, which 
all of you have gone through, though many 
might have stopped only at the alphabet. 
At bottom, it is always the same book that 
one reads, only the script varies. But eye 
ordinarily remains fixed upon the rind, forget¬ 
ting to bite at the kernel. 

It is always^the same book. It is always 
the same man. The eternal Son of Man. Our 
son. Our God born again. At each of his 
returns he reveals himself just a little richer 
of the universe. 

Wi'h the differences that time and place 
makes Ramkrishna is a younger brother of 
our Christ. 

We may, if we like, show, as free-thinking 
exegesists are trying to do to-day, that the 
doctrines which Christ preached were current 
in the Oriental world before his time, and 
sown abroad by the thinkers of Chaldea, 
Egypt, Athens and Ionia. Yet we can never 
prevent the personality of Christ, (it does 
not matter whether it is fact or only 
legend—these are but two orders of the same 
reality) from prevailing rightly in human 
history, over the personality of a Plato. It, 
is a monumental and a necessary creation of 
the soul of humanity. It is its finest fruit 
grown in one of its autumns. The same tree 
has produced by the same law of nature 
life and legend. They are both of the same 
living flesh, and the emanation of its vision, 
breath and moisture. 

I bring to Europe, which ignores it, the 
fruit of a new autumn, a new message of 
the soul, the symphony of India, which bears 
the name Ramkrishna. It can be shown, as 


we shall try to do, that this symphony, like - 
that of Beethoven, is built up of hundred 
musical elements of the past. But the master 
spirit in which all these elements are brought 
together, and who organizes them in a supreme 
harmony is always the man who gives his 
name to the work, though generations might 
have toiled upon it. And it is he, who from 
his victorious signpost, marks out a new era. 

The man whose figure 1 am invoking 
to-day was the crowning glory of two 
thousand years of spiritual life of a people of 
three hundred millions. Dead, these forty years,, 
he is the soul which animates modern India. 
He was neither a hero of action like Gandhi,. 
nor a hero of art or intellect like Goethe and 
Tagore. He was a little village Brahmin of 
Bengal, whose external life passed within its 
narrow frame-work, without stirring events 
and outside the political and social activities 
of his times. But his spiritual life embraced 
the multitudinous throng of gods and men.. 
It formed a part of the very source of 
divine energy, of Shakti, of whom Vidyapati,. 
the old poet of Mithila sings. 

There are very few who reach back to 
the source. This insignificant villager of. 
Bengal, who listened to the message of his 
heart, has found his way to the shores of the 
inner Ocean. He has wedded him¬ 
self to it, thus realizing the couplet of the 
Upanishad : 

“I am older than the radiant gods. I am 
the first-born of the Essence. I am the artery 
of Immortality.” 

I wish to bring to the ears of iever- 
stricken Europe, which has murdered sleep, 
the pulse-beats of this artery. I wish to- 
sprinkle its lips with the blood of Immorta¬ 
lity. 


English Residents With |.Hahad]i Sind hi a 

By JADUNATH SARKAR, m.a., c.r.e. 


M AHARAJAH Mahadji Sindhia rose from 
the position of a village headman 
(patil) to that of the dominating force 
in the politics of Upper India for nearly 
one generation. The more deeply the 
original records of this period are studied, the 


more clearly does the greatness of his 
character come to light and win our admira¬ 
tion for his sense of reality in politics, his 
accurate perception of the forces of the 
age, his unfailing judgment of the character 
of men, and his power of choosing the right 
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instruments for his purposes and giving 
them his full confidence and perfect latitude 
of action. As a mediator between the 
English and the Peshwa, and later between 
the Emperor of Delhi and the rest of India, 
Sindhia was the pivot of Indian politics, 
and this position of unique importance and 
; power he used for the good of all parties. 

Only a small portion of the contemporary 
■records concerning him has been printed, 
mx., the state-papers of Warren Hastings 
-ending early in 1785, edited by Forrest (with 
a few letters of Cornwallis in Boss’s 
Cornwallis Correspondence ), and the Marathi 
^despatches from Hingane, the vakil at Delhi, 
to Nana Farnavis, published by Parasnis 
‘(supplemented by “echoes” in Khare). But 
there are four other sources in manuscript, 
namely, (i) a very large mass of despatches 
and news-letters in the Imperial Record 
Office, (ii) the Persian memoirs ( Tbmtnamah ) 
of Fakir Khair-ud-din, who was the confidential 
adviser of Shah Alam II.’s heir, (iii) collections 
of Persian news-letters now in Puna, and 
(iv) Marathi despatches preserved in private 
possession at Kotah and other places. 

The earlier dealings of the English with 
Mahadji Sindhia, ending with the conclusion 
of the first Maratha War, are known to 
students of Warren Hastings’s administration. 
In this paper I shall try to illustrate the 
later relations between these two Powers. 

David Anderson 

We know that Col. Muir concluded a 
peace between Sindhia and the English 
Government in October 1781 (Forrest’s 
Selections, iii. 813). On 5th November 
following, Hastings sent from Benares Mr. 
David Anderson on a deputation to Mahadji, 
after delega ing to him “the full powers and 
authority vested in me (W. H.) by the 
Governor-General and Council for the 
purpose of negotiating and finally concluding 
a treaty of peace between the Company and 
the Maratha State.” (Forrest, iii. 821.) With 
Mr. David Anderson went his brother Lt. 
James Anderson as his assistant. David wrote 
from Sindhia’s camp on 27th February, 1783, 
reporting the ratification of the treaty with 
the Maratha State after a long delay. 
Extracts from his diary in Sindhia’s camp in 
June of that year have been printed by 
Forrest (iii. 976.) 

David Anderson’s position was a very 
difficult one, because the , English rejected 
the Maratha claim to rhauth from Bengal 


Bihar and Orissa and at the same time 
declined to make an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Sindhia. Happily, Tipu Sultan, 
the most disturbing factor in Indian politics 
at this time, was a menace to the English 
and Maratha Governments alike, and therefore 
Sindhia did not find it politic to break with 
the English. Mahadji’s chief minister, the 
Bhao Bakhshi, was of a conciliatory disposi¬ 
tion and he loyally co-operated with Anderson 
in promoting peace and amity between their 
masters. 

David Anderson became in time a warm 
supporter of Sindhia and used to promote 
the latter’s interests whenever consulted by 
the Governor-General. Mahadji, in his turn, 
had a great liking for him. I Tbmtnamah , 
iii. f 60.| 

James Anderson 

At the end of 1783, I). Anderson’s weak 
state of health, due to a recent dangerous 
illness, induced him to resolve on a voyage 
to Europe. But early next, year Hastings 
decided on a visit to Lucknow, and he called 
David to his side, as he had a high opinion 
of his capacity. James Anderson succeeded 
his brother as English Resident with Sindhia. 
A curious example of the punctiliousness 
of the decadent Mughal Court is given by 
Khair-ud-din in his account of James Anderson’s 
first audience with the heir-apparent of 
Delhi (on 20th Nov. 1784). The Hindu 
Mahadji, the Christian. Anderson and the 
Muslim Shahzada had three different dinner 
hours and it was long found impossible to 
choose a time when all three of them could bo 
brought together without inconvenience to any 
of them ! [Tbmtnamah , f. 68.] 

Major Browne had been appointed as 
English Resident with the Delhi Emperor in 
March 1783. Two years later, the acting 
Governor-General, Sir John Macpherson, 
recalled Browne to Calcutta, ordering James 
Anderson to look after the British interests 
in Delhi, as Sindhia now virtually controlled 
* the Emperor. Browne took leave of Shah Alam 
II on 19th April 1785. In his despatches he 
wrote against Mahadji as a man of rough 
temper and utter faithlessness. [Ibrat, f. 75.] 

Sir Charles Malet was* appointed by 
Hastings, subject to Sindhia’s consent, B ifcish 
Resident at Puna for the purpose of arrang¬ 
ing an alliance against Tipu Sultan. “And 
in order that he might receive complete 
instructions in the general line of his negotia¬ 
tions and be enabled to establish a 
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•oncerted plan of correspondence with our 
linister at the Court of Mahadji Sindhia, 
ie was ordered to go immediately to the 
amp of Sindhia, at Agra, as on his way 
o Calcutta.”* [Forbes.] He reached Sindhia’s 
amp near Mathura on 17th May 1785 and 
odged with James Anderson. He had 
lis audience with Mahadji on the 20tb of 
hat month, and with the Emperor on 5th 
une following. Jit is amusing to compare 
he accounts of these interviews as given 
rom the English side in Forbes and from 
ho Mughal point of view in Ibrainamah) 
The object of Sir Charles Malet’s mission 
o Mahadji Sindhia having been accomplished 
>y the conciliation of that chieftain to the 
;stablishment of his embassy at the Court of 
Mina, he received orders early in July to 
rroceed to Calcutta, there to receive the 
•equisite powers and instructions from the 
•Sovernor-General.... He left Agra on 21st 
July for Cawnpur, the nearest military 
station belonging to the E. T. Co.” (Forbes, 
ii. 433.) 

0aptain Kirkpatrick 

In November 1786, Captain Kirkpatrick 
succeeded James Anderson as British Resident 
in Sindhia’s Court. He was by temperament 
less tactful than the Andersons in dealing 
with a man of Sindhia's character and 
position. A petty brawl between their 
followers led to a rupture between him and 
the Marathas, but the breach was quickly 
closed by Lord Cornwallis’s wisdom and 
strength. I describe it below from Ibratnamah. 

Oil 24th January 1787, a washerman of 
Rajah Deshmukh [Mahadji’s son-in-law and 
commander] was washing clothes on the bank 
of the Jamuna at Delhi, when a sepoy of 
Kirkpatrick’s escort came there for his bath 
and forbade the man to wash clothes there. 
The man did not listen to him. High words 
passed between the two. The sepoy hit the 
washerman on the head with a stick. Rajah 

* His journey is described (from the diary of 
his surgeon Mr. Cruso) in Forbes’s Oriental 
Memoirs. 2nd ed M ii. .<88—421. Leaving Surat on 
’2th March 1785, he reached Agra {via Ujjain and 
Gwalior) on 9th May and was lodged in the Taj 
Mahal. The object of the visit was (as Khair-ud-din 
bluntly puts it) to get Sindhia’s permission 
for Malet’s embassy to Puna. Mahadji 
delayed giving his assent, as direct 
negotiations between Bombay and Puna would 
have lessened his own importance as the recognized 
mediator between the English and the Peshwa’s 
Government But Anderson’s tact overcame his 
objection. 
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Deshmukh’s Maratha 'followers crowded on 
the bank, seized the sepoy and beat him 
severely, breaking his arms and legs. The 
Company’s sepoys brought their wounded 
comrade away to Captain Kirkpatrick, clamour¬ 
ing for justice. The Captain ordered them 
to seize the offender, on hearing of which 
the Maratha soldiers prepared for battle ...Then 
Kirkpatrick thought better of it, and wrote 
to Rajah Deshmukh demanding that the offen¬ 
der should be arrested and sent to the 
English for punishment in their presence. 
Murar Rao, the steward of Rajah Deshmukh, 
replied that he would hold an inquiry and 
when the originator of the riot was traced 
he would be delivered to the English. 

Kirkpatrick, on getting this evasive reply, 
immediately left Safdar Jang’s mansion where 
he was quartered, and marching out of the city 
encamped at that Nawab’s tomb, six miles 
outside. Next day, Murar Rao visited him 
for settling the dispute. But Kirkpatrick 
persisted in his original demand, and wrote 
to Mahadji, complaining against Rajah Desh¬ 
mukh. On the other side the backs of the 
Maratha sardars were also up ; it became a 
point of honour with them to protect 
their countrymen who were involved in the 
fracas on the river-bank. 

Kirkpatrick, after a few days’ halt, mar¬ 
ched from Delhi straight to Sindhia’s camp 
and demanded the punishment of the 
offenders. The Maharajah delayed and wrote to 
tho Governor-General against Kirkpatrick. 
After vainly waiting for over a month, Kirk¬ 
patrick left Sindhia’s camp for Farrukhabad, 
entrusting his duties to Mr. Maopherson. 

Meantime, Sindhia’s letter had reached Lord 
Cornwallis, then on a journey to Upper India. 
The Governor-General wrote a grave letter of 
advice to Kirkpatrick, which the latter rightly 
took to be a reflection on his diplomatic 
skill and patience. The Captain’s reply, 
dated 16th March 1787, is a very long 
document, explaining away all tho charges 
against him and reviewing the situation. It 
contains a sketch of Sindhia’s character 
drawn by an acute if hostile observer. He 
writes - 

A continuance of the misunderstanding 
which has hitherto unhappily subsisted 
between Sindhia and me, when combined and 
co-operating with other fears and suspicions, 
which are constantly excited in his mind 
by the most frivolous circumstances,...would have 
a tendency to increase the natural jealousy 
and distrust with which he views all our 


53—2 
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proceedings. That our personal differences, 
however, should produce such an effect as 
this, is owing entirely to the peculiarity of his 
character... 

“My sole claim on him has been for such 
a return of respe *t and attention as I judged 
due to my situation and essential to the 
honour and interests of your Lordship’s 
Government. 

“Your Lordship may confidently rely on 
my proceeding with the utmost caution ... I 
never under any circumstances proposed 
taking so strong a measure as the formal 


quitting of Sindhia’s camp ; and as to threaten¬ 
ing him, on any occasion with the resent¬ 
ment of our Government,... Your Lordship 
does not think it possible for me to be 
guilty of so outrageous and unwarrantable 
a conduct/' 

Next year (1788) William Palmer became 
Resident with Sindhia, and when Mahadji 
went to Puna (1792) on the visit from which 
lie never returned in life, Palmer continued 
to stay in Sindhia's territory at Gwalior, 
Ujjain and other places. 


Some Observations On American Industry 

By .TAGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, m.a., pIi.d. 
{Formerly known as John J. Cornelius) 


mHROUGH continued efforts to solve the 
| problems presented by natural and 
environmental conditions, each country 
makes its unique contribution to the achieve¬ 
ments of man. In her attempt to solve the 
economic problem offered to her, America 
is ushering in a new era in industry. Since 
the World War she has made tremendous 
progress in the economy of business and 
industry, and has come to occupy the fore¬ 
most place among the industrial nations of 
the world. A critical study of the growth 
and development of industry in America 
reveals several contributing factors without 
which, one may safely say, America could 
never be where she is to-day in the world 
of power and wealth. An attempt is made 
in this article to make a brief survey of the 
factors which have contributed so largely to 
American industry and to her national 
prosperity. 

Although the United States of America 
is about twice as large as India in area, yet 
its population is only one : third as large. 
Being sparsely populated, America imports 
from Europe practically all of the labour 
she requires. Thus in the economic develop¬ 
ment of America, European labour has 
played and is playing a very , significant 
part Nevertheless, such alien race groups 
give rise to many serious problems from the 


point of view of national unity. The low- 
class European immigrants bring with 
them different languages, customs and habits. 
In fact, there are more languages spoken in 
America than in India. Hence even culturally 
one finds tremendous dissimilarity in different 
sections of the United States. In this 
respect India is very much better off than 
America, since in spite of her many languages 
India has a well-founded cultural unity. 
The heterogeneous population of America has 
given rise to the serious problems of assimi¬ 
lation of the alien elements and of the 
preservation of American ideals and traditions. 
Indeed, it is these problems which have ever 
been at the bottom of the American immigra¬ 
tion policy. By restricting immigration, America 
hopes to assimilate the unassimilated and 
to lessen the problem of the alien element 
in her national life. But it is interesting to 
note how every step taken by the 
American Government to restrict European 
immigration has had its inevitable effect on 
the development and character of American 
industry. 

Let us take, for instance, the present 
immigration policy of the United States 
and its effect on labour from Europe. Northern 
Europe has been and is still supplying 
mostly skilled labour, and Southern Europe, 
largely unskilled labour. But inasmuch 
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^ the present immigration policy favours 
orth European immigration, it tends greatly 
> restrict unskilled labour. When the supply 
f unskilled labour is decreased in the face 
[ increased demand for it, it is nothing but 
itural that the wages for manual labour should 
ipidly increase under such conditions. Such 
mrtage of labour compels the American 
mployer to economize in utilizing human 
ibour and to jind other substitutes for 
uman agency. This necessity has become 
Hi mother of the enormous mechanical 
evices and inventions and of the rapid 
lechanization of the American industry, 
'hornas E. Robertson, Commissioner of the 
'atent Office, remarks in his annual report 
iiat the grand total of patent applications 
cached 110,951 during the last fiscal 
ear. This is about 3,000 greater than the 
ital of the previous year. With every 
eriod of restriction < f foreign labour, the 
imerican industry puts forth fresh efforts 
.> adapt itself to the changes in. the labour 
larket by substituting the very latest 
laehinery and equipment. So much so, 
Iiat to-day machinery has been so perfected 
i America that the most complex manipu- 
itions are carried on unaided by human 
ands. 

A visit to an ordinary bakery, for instance, 
nakes one marvel at the amount and 
lie nature of the work an American makes 
lis machinery do for him. It mixes the 
lour, bakes the loaves, sorts them according 
o different weights, wraps each artistically 
n water-proof paper and seals them. A visit 
o an American farm will show to what an 
xtent complicated processes are now being 
‘anried on by machinery. For instance, 
‘very year there are more than 100,000,000 
lores of corn grown in the United States. 
The work of harvesting it is a tremendous 
lob and one that costs the farmers of the 
uuntry somewhere between Rs. 900,000,000 
»nd Rs. 1,200,000,000 each season. A farmer 
can plough from five to fifteen acres a day 
‘lopending almost entirely upon the equipment 
fie puts into operation. 

With two-row and four-row cultivators 
travelling at the rate of four miles an hour, 
lie can cover thirty-three acres and sixty- 
fivii acres respectively in a ten-hour working 
day. The corn grower now harvests his corn 
with a labour-saving mechanical corn-picker 
busker pulled by tractor. The mechani¬ 
cal picker not only reduces the number of 
men required to harvest the corn, * but also, 


undermost conditions, cuts the cost of the 
work about in half. Similarly the shortage 
of labour compels the American fanner to 
do his ploughing, levelling, sowing, binding, 
thrashing etc., with the aid of machinery. 
Machines even dig potatoes, peanuts and so 
forth ; they also milk his cows, separate 
the cream, churn butter and do for him a 
thousand other things. Similarly the lady of 
the house finds a shortage of domestic labour, 
and of course, the machine must come to 
her rescue. Machines now wash her linen, 
iron her clothes, clean her rugs. Every 
detail of housework is thus being carried on 
now by the use of machinery. 

Such mechanization of life and the enor¬ 
mous home market have resulted in mass 
produc ion,—the most marked characteristic 
of American industry. In her home market 
America enjoys an advantage such as few 
other countries in the world enjoy. Europe, 
for instance, is divided up into small states, 
each jealous of its neighbours ; they have 
been greatly influenced by tlue social philoso¬ 
phy of Hobbes, Darwin and Nietzsche. Many 
of the European thinkers have gladly 
accepted the struggle for existence and the 
survival of the Attest as the normal and 
cardinal principles guiding their social, 
political and commercial life. Being jealous 
and suspicious of its neighbours, each state 
raises insurmountable tariff walls and suffers 
from unparalleled international rivalries. 

The United States, on the other hand, is 
entirely free from such barriers within the 
continent. That is to say, though the United 
States is governed by a high tariff policy 
in its relation to the outside world, yet, 
unlike Europe, she enjoys an exceptionally 
vast home market controlled by the policy of 
free trade. It will be difficult to find another 
such market anywhere else in the world. 
Such a situation is bound to develop more 
the spirit of co-operation rather than that of 
suspicion. Further, it enables a factory or 
industry to be situated at the point most 
favourable to its growth and expansion, and 
at the same time enjoy the benefit of the 
whole market of the continent. Such an 
excellent combination of the use of machinery 
and of so vast a market could not but result 
in mass production. 

There is another advantage which the 
United States enjoys over the old world. 
The small European states have their own 
civilizations, characteristic tastes and age-old 
customs. That means that industry in Europe 
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must produce a great variety of articles to 
meet the differences in tastes and refinements 
of culture. On the other hand, the United 
States has a population of about one hundred 
and twenty millions of people who are so 
much alike in their habits and modes of 
living. Such uniformity renders the require¬ 
ments of the people very similar and 
consequently greatly limited is the demand 
for variety. This national tendency to 
uniformity is intensified by a system of 
unconsicous education or scientific publicity 
for the purpose of increasing the consumption 
of the goods produced. Nowhere else in 
the world are the principles of advertising 
studied so thoroughly and applied so scienti¬ 
fically as in the United States. In fact, a 
practical science of publicity has now been 
developed with the aid of economists, 
psychologists and scientists, and there is 
hardly a university to-day of any decent 
standing that does not offer courses in 
publicity and advertising. The tremendous 
effort put forth.by businessmen to increase 
the consumption of their goods has resulted 
in raising advertising not only to the level 
of a science but also to that of an art. 

A sight of the electric displays of signs 
and advertisements in any of the main streets 
of American cities, a glance over the pages 
of American journals and magazines or at 
bill-boards and placards in stations and 
subways will clearly show how America has 
made advertising an art. These advertisements 
declare the excellences of the wares advertised. 
Shaving-creams, chewing-gums, tooth-brushes, 
auto tyres, salaad dressing, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners etc, etc., are advertise ! in 
varying colours, attractive pictures and 
telling expressions. Frequently even sex 
is played up to arrest the attention of the 
passer-by. The buses, street cars, subway 
trains etc., carry all kinds and sorts of 
posters. Even in the movies they are 
displayed between films. Radio stations 
maintain themselves on fees paid by firms 
and companies for advertising their goods 
between different items of the broadcasting 
programme. Thus advertisements are used 
by American business for the purposes of 
educating the public and controlling its 
tastes. 

Such control of the taste of the people 
through scientific advertising facilitates 
standardization and mass production. To 
what an extent the American public 
~~ *>Urvx*rnd itself to be so 


standardized is well described by Sinclair 
Lewis in his Main Street thus : “Nine-tenths 
pf the American towns are so much alike 
that it is the corapletest boredom to wander 
from one to another. Always, west of 
Pittsburg, and often east of it, there is the 
same lumber-yard, the same railroad station, 
the same Ford garage, the same creamery, 
the same box-like houses and two-storey 
shops. The new, more conscious houses are 
alike in their very attempts at diversity; 
the same bungalows, the same square houses 
of stucco or tapestry brick. The shops show 
the same standardized nationally advertised 
wars; the newspapers of section three 
thousand miles apart have the same 
syndicated features’; the hoy in Arkansas 
displays just such a flamboyant ready-made 
suit as is found on just such a boy in 
Delaware, both of them iterate the same slang 
phrases from the same sporting-pages, and 
if one of them is in college and the other 
is a barber, no one may surmise which is 
which.” 

Though standardization, from the economic 
point of view, is a profitable means of 
production, yet from the point of view of 
human personality one entertains grave 
misgivings as to its value. Where business 
standardizes the individual arid limits the 
fuller development of his personality in order 
to produce goods on large scale and sell 
them at reduced rates for the purpose of 
profits., it is there one notices the predominat¬ 
ing spirit of materialism in America, it 
must also be pointed out that such limitation 
of human personality is brought about in the 
interest of those wealthy few who control 
industries. Jt is this aspect of capitalistic 
industrialism of the West, and particularly of 
America, that Mahatma Gandhi unsparingly 
condemns. He seeks greater freedom for 
creative personality in the economic life of 
the country, but this is the very thing 
which a captain of industry considers a 
serious handicap to big business. Only when 
the consumer is standardized and the producer 
is reduced to a mere automaton can there 
be large scale production. At the Ford 
factory, for instance, one sees men spending 
their whole life-time doing nothing else but 
piercing holes in tin plates or tightening up 
the screw at the same place. Man is thus 
made to take , his place " »s part of the huge 
machinery, but that is, indeed, the place for 
man in this new doctrine of production. 

The shortage of labour and increase* 
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,vuges have brought about another interesting 
cature in American industry. In order to 
meet the high wages demanded by labour, 
the American industrialist searches for ways 
and means of increasing the individual 
output. To this end he constantly keeps 
improving his methods of production by more 
.■flicient use of power and labour. When the 
author was at the Ford factory in Detroit, 
lie was told thatthe factory turned out about 
<1,000 cars a day. It must be mentioned, 
however, that a working day at Ford’s meant 
24 hours, for Ford kept up then three shifts 
of eight hours each. He was also informed 
that by improved methods of efficiency Ford 
was able to produce then 3,000 cars, where 
the same number of men before the introduc¬ 
tion of such improved methods were 
producing only 2,000 cars. 

According to a review prepared by 
Dominick and Dominick, since the beginning 
of the century the output per worker in the 
United 8tat.es has increased approximately 
57 per cent, while the quantitative output 
has increased 108 per cent. It must be kept 
iii mind that with every improvement in the 
machinery to increase the individual output, 
the worker has also to speed himself up to 
the speed of the machinery. Thus work 
becomes more intense and automatic, and the 
nervous strain much greater. It is interesting 
also to note that all of the advance in 
individual output pointed out by Dominick 
and Dominick has been accomplished along 
with a reduction in working hours. Between 
1909 and 1923 the average time per week 
in factories was reduced by 11 per cent, and 
the Department of Commerce estimates that 
as compared with the beginning of the 
century the reduction is at least 15 per 
cent. Whether the worker is tit to enjoy 
any leisure he may get after such strenuous, 
mechanical work, is a question which few 
find it possible to answer at present. 

Along with the adoption of efficiency 
methods has come about specialized manage¬ 
ment. There is now a notable trend toward 
guidance of important commercial and indus¬ 
trial enterprises by men educated in the 
science of busin ss. In many instances these 
men have succeeded managing executives of 
the self-made or rule of thumb type who 
used to be in charge of business enterprises. 
American industry is not controlled to-day 
by one general manager attending to the acti¬ 
vities of its various departments, but by a 
group of ‘experts* as they are called. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

Departments such as the purchasing depart¬ 
ment, employment department, department for 
the study of markets etc., are now under the 
management of departmental experts, Such 
scientific management and the application of 
up-to-date business technique have resulted 
in the elimination of waste and increased 
production. 

There are many Research Bureaux which 
critically study the various phases of the 
country's commercial life, make important 
surveys and offer valuable suggesti ns deal¬ 
ing with distribution, production and labour 
turn-over. The findings of a research bureau 
is published by the American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce under the title “Simplification and Stand¬ 
ardization : A means of reducing Waste.” Out 
of the many illustrations given of simplifi¬ 
cation iu this instructive and interesting- 
booklet one or two may be mentioned. 
According to an investigation it was found 
that there were 78 sizes of baskets for 
picking grapes and that they could well be 
reduced to 11 to meet all the requirements. 
Similarly it was found that the 175 kinds of 
automobile wheels could be reduced to four 
standard sizes ; 210 different shapes of bottles 
could be brought down to 20 standard shapes. 
Immediately those suggestions were followed 
up and waste in the production of so many 
useless varieties was eliminated. Though 
often such suggestions come from experts 
employed by the state, yet captains of indus¬ 
try are ever ready to take advantage of such 
suggestions based on careful research. This 
is a clear indication that a wholsome spirit 
of co-operation exists between the state and 
private enterprises in the United States. 

Now that production is on a large scale, 
America is concentrating her attention on 
scientific distribution.. Taking retailing as a 
whole, it is s dd that on the average the 
price doubles between the producer and the 
ultimate consumer. This tremendous waste is 
due to the large number of small retailers 
many of whom have had no scientific train¬ 
ing in conducting business. In certain cases 
the waste is due, of course, to too many re¬ 
tailers in the same line of business. Another 
source of waste is the undue number of 
middlemen whose profit and cost of doing 
business add to the price the consumer 
must pay. How great this waste in distribution 
is, is indicated by Dr. Julius Klien, 
Director of the United Stabs Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; according 
to him the waste is conservatively estimated 
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to be between Rs. 21,000,000,000 and 
Rs. 24,000,000,000. 

At present some determined attempts are 
being made to reduce the cost of distributing 
goods. The greatest progress has probably 
been made by the chain store system. Accord¬ 
ing to figures gathered by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the sales 
of the chain stores have doubled in the 
past eight years, while the department 
stores have gained only 31 per 

cent, during the same period. This growth 
in sales of the chain stores is largely due to 
the low prices at which they can sell because 
of the successful fight they have waged 
against all kinds of waste in distribution. 
These stores, because of their combined 
buying power, buy direct from the manufac¬ 
turer, thus saving *the middleman's profit 
and cost of doing business. The most import¬ 
ant development in the future of mass 
retailing will come through the formation of 
chains of department stores. They can, 
says Mr. E. A. Filene, proprietor of a leading 
department store of Boston, well include 50 
to .100 stores with combined sales of a 
billion, even two billion, dollars a year. 
Each department of each store must in turn 
become a chain of similar departments. If 
such combinations are brought about, he says, 
distribution costs can be cut 25 and perhaps 
50 per cent. Drug stores are also trying 
to bring about a co-operative chain in 
order to cut down distribution costs and 
increase sales. 1,000 retail Drug units are to 
be combined into an independent combina¬ 
tion to be known as the Drug Service 
Corporation. This chain will have a stock 
turn-over of from Rs.60,000,000 to Rs. 90,000,000 
this year. The * Gorpo ation will provide 
a perfect service jobbing system to its member¬ 
ship, and will manufacture a complete line 
of merchandise to be controlled and 
distributed by the members of the Co-operative 
Chain. 

Similarly for the sake of economy, elimina¬ 
tion Of waste and reduction of distribution 
costs, and in order also t> withstand the 
strong competition which has developed in 
many lines a large number of mergers have 
been developed. Last year was really a 
“year of mergers” in trade and industry in 
the United States. Mergers in such important 
lines as motors, oil, chain stores, dairy pro¬ 
ducts and railroads have been brought about. 
The main advantage of these mergers are said 
to be the elimination of superfluous sales 


agencies, economies in manufacturing, and in 
many cases, the acquisition of strategic sales 
locations and nationally known trade marks. 

Some Companies have started mail order 
houses for distribution. Outstanding among 
these are Roebuck & Co., and Montgomery 
Ward & Co. Enormous increases are 
reported in this type of retail distribution. 
They are now trying to augment their strictly 
mail order business by the addition of 
numbers of retail stores of various types. 
Montgom ry Ward & Co. report a total of 
more than 8,000,000 customers in all * States 
of the Union and in many foreign countries. 
This company is pushing plans embracing 
the opening of retail department stores in 
1,500 towns with a population of 5,000 or 
more. By the end of this year it is expected 
that more than 200 of these stores will be 
in operation ; additional and larger units are 
planned for the larger cities. Gross sales of 
both the mail order houses have grown with 
remarkable steadiness in the last five years.. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., reported total sales in 
1923 of Rs. 030,621,812, this aggregate 
increasing to Rs. 775,020,708 in 1925, while 
in 1927 the total sales were Rs. 878, 781, 771. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. reported sales in 
1923 of Rs. 403,933,308 ; in 1925, they 
increased to Rs. 552,287,967, while in 1927 
they went up to Rs. 007,211,907. The new 
steps taken by these companies are expected 
to effect even greater sales in the future. 

An interesting contribution to scientific 
distribution is made by one of the research 
organizations to aid the business of the 
concern involved. This was the division 
of sales territories along non-geographical 
lines. This particular concern is interested 
in plumbing supplies, and has every whole¬ 
saler of these lines in the country charted. 
In establishing its salesmen’s territories it 
utterly ignores lines which divide states and 
counties. The territories are arranged solely 
in relation to the number of jobbers in a 
given area, and the buying habits of the 
population. For example, the western part 
of Vermont is tied up with New York State 
because users of plumbers’ supplies in that 
section buy them in the latter State. This 
situation is duplicated in other parts of the 
country, where it has been found through 
research that the avoidance of strictly 
geographical divisions of territories makes for 
more efficient and less costly distribution. 

Through such methods of efficiency, mass, 
production and scientific distribution, America 
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lias come to hold the foremost place in the 
industrial world within a short period of 
time. Among the favourable developments 
which have characterized the period since 
the World War are the introduction and 
development of new industries, the expansion 
in volume and output of the older industries, 
the perfection of methods of developing 
efficiency, cutting out waste, speeding up 
deliveries of goods, the knitting together of 
business activities of every kind into larger 
iind more harmonious units. More and more 
the coi*porate industries of the United States 
are becoming the property of the public; 
more and more are individual citizens in¬ 
vesting their wealth and their savings in 
corporate securities. It is estimated that 
about 15,000,000 men, women and children 
to-day own stocks or bonds of one type or 
another, while millions more are indirectly 
affected by such ownership. 

This new era in American industry is 
in its first stages only. The coming decade 
will witness its expansion and extension 
far beyond its present stage. With the vast 
broadening of corporate activities, the machin¬ 
ery for carrying on the business of the 
country has grown in equal ratio. Banking 
facilities for the financing of this modern 
business giant liave become immensely 
greater than ever before ; investment banking 
for the* mobilizing of capital has become 
one of the gigantic clogs in the wheel of 
American life. And all other activities 
necessary to serve this economic giant, such 
as engineering, auditing, research and statis¬ 
tical facilities have all been enlarged »nd 
made scientific. Thus America is bringing 
about a silent revolution in industry, and 
her methods have already begun to penetrate 
into other parts of the world and revolutionize 
their industrial life. 


There is much for countries which are 
less developed industrially to learn from 
America’s economic organization, but one 
should not be blind to the shortcomings and 
limitations of the methods of American 
industry. We must keep in mind that machinery 
cannot produce everything and naturally, 
therefore, any system that depends on it 
wholly must be limited. A' the present time 
the Americans are interested only in pro¬ 
ducing those things which can be turned out 
in great quantities with the help of machines. 
The result is that an economic situation has 
been created in the United States where the 
cost of anything hand-made is tremendously 
expensive, and, as a recent French writer 
has pointed out, such high cost of hand* 
made articles contradicts the general principle 
that prices are lowered by standardizing the 
product. 

But the most serious objection to the 
American system is the one raised by 
Mahatma Grand hi, namely, that standardization 
is unsuited to a whole group of industries 
which seem to depond mainly on the creative 
genius of the people. Mas- production 
destroys the value of an article where dis¬ 
tinction is not only the main purpose but 
also the expression of the creator's indivi¬ 
duality. But wherever the machine can 
succeed, there American genius will succeed 
with it Wherever artistic ability and indivi¬ 
dual skill, not maximum output, are demanded, 
there American genius, as one finds t to-day. 
will fail. America has perfected her machi¬ 
nery to that extent that where er large scale 
production is required, she is able to produce 
goods at low cost and pay high wages. 
America’s abundant natural resources, her 
enormous capital, her shortage of labour, and 
her vast home-market have contributed largely 
to this unique character of American industry. 


American Diplomacy At Its Best 


By Dr TARAKNATH DAS, Ph. 1), 


I 

HE success of the American Revolution 
and the establishment of the Republic 
of the United States of America was 
due to the will of the American people to 


fight for liberty and the remarkable, diplo¬ 
matic sagacity of the founders of the 
Republic, especially of Benjamin Franklin, 
the greatest of American statesmen. 

At the outset, the American people were 
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not seeking: absolute independence from 
British rule, but they wanted freedom within 
the British Empire. Those who advocated 
absolute independence were in a minority 
and they were classed as “American Rebels”; 
while the majority of the American people 
were “Loyalists” and were opposed to 
separation from Britain. The far-sighted 
minority, seeking absolute independence, bad 
a very difficult work before them, when they 
attempted to convert the majority to' the cause 
of American Independence. These wise states¬ 
men did not follow any dogmatic method to 
convince the people of America that Britain 
would never willingly give up the special 
privileges enjoyed by the British Parliament, 
British ruling-class and merchants ; but they 
followed indirect methods, and in course of 
time made the American people see the 
wisdom jfi the programme of American 
Independence. 

Statesmen like - Benjamin Franklin and 
others advocated that the American people 
should petition the King so that they should 
not be deprived of their natural rights of 
freedom. Various petitions were presented 
to the British King, which were ignored. 
Then it was decided by these wise statesmen 
that they should send deputations to the 
British Court to plead the American cause. 
It is a historical fact that the members of 
the American delegation were insulted and 
sneered at when they tried to argue the case 
of American freedom before the rulers of 
the British Empire. Thus the American 
statesmen proved that presenting petitions 
and seuding deputations to the King and His 
Court were futile and they by an indirect 
process made the liberty-loving people of 
America realize that in order to gain their 
freedom they should fight 

These statesmen also realized that the 
American poople could never defeat the 
mighty power of Great Britain, unless they 
were helped by other Great Powers, and 
Britain also was completely isolated in World 
Politics, so that she would not receive any 
support from any quarter against the strug¬ 
gling Americans. In this they succeeded. 
This aehievment of American diplomacy is 
the greatest in its whole history. Auto¬ 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, Life of 
Beau ‘ Marche, Diaries of John Adams, the 
writings of Jefferson and of Thomas Paine, 
Diplomatic History of American Revolution 
by Wharton and other works should be 
studied by all who wish to understand the 


foundations of American diplomacy at its 
best. The American statesmen of the 
Revolutionary era—the founders of the 
Republic of the United States of America— 
were never isolationists. They sought foreign 
alliances to promote American independence ; 
but they refused to bo entangled in such 
foreign alliances which would force America 
to fight for other nations which might be 
against her genuine interests. They wanted 
to co-operate with other nations on the basis 
of reciprocity to promote and protect 
American commerce. They were* ardent 
advocates of the “Rights of Neutrals” and “the 
Freedom of the Seas.” Hon. Justice Dr. 
John Bassett Moore in his work on “Principles 
of American Diplomacy” has very ably discussed 
the contributions of the American statesmen 
of the revolutionary days in the fields of 
international relations and international law. 

I! 

During the period of the American Revolt)-, 
tion and the years immediately following it, 
American statesmen not only held their own 
in diplomatic contests with British statesmen, 
but won signal victories. However, to enforce 
their conception of American rights on the 
seas, they did not hesitate to fight the War 
of 1812 against Great Britain in which the 
mighty British fleet suffered defeats from the 
navy of the infant republic. * 

After 1812, British statesmen thought it 
to be wise to seek American co-operation ; 
and thus by entangling America in the net 
of British World Politics, they would be able 
to dominate America indirectly. Lord 
Canning, as British Foreign Minister! tried his 
best to bring about an Anglo-American 
Alliance, so that America and Great Britain 
might follow a common policy in the 
American continents against other European 
Powers who were Britain’s political and 
commercial rivals. Again American statesman¬ 
ship, under the leadership of John Adams 
and Monroe, scored a signal victory in for¬ 
mulating and making known the famous 
Monroe Doctrine, one of the corner-stones of 
American Foreign Policy. The doctrine has 
survived more than a century and America 
will try to uphold it with all her might 
against all oppositions from any quarter. 

in 

The diplomatic history of American 
expansion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia, the purchase 
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Lousiana from Napoleon are instances of 
merican diplomacy at its best. The Mexican 
T ars are generally regarded by many as 
irk spots of American history ; however in 
aking such generalization against American 
iplomacy, one often forgets to take into 
.msi.deration that American statesmen had to 
<!,'(> a determined stand, against Mexico, bemuse 
British statesmen were willing to aid Mexico 
gainst the United States , provided Great 
'tri-tain could secure California from Mexico. 

The history of American diplomacy during 
K' Civil War is an epic. It took superhu- 
lan efforts on the part of American states- 
ien to keep Britain from joining with the 
.011 th. Such powerful statesmen as Lord 
hiss ell, Palmerstone and Gladstone were 
II in favour of the Southern cause—the 
aiise of Slavery. Yet American statesmen 
i on diplomatic victory against all odds. 
.Vlion one reads such a book as “Education 
»f Henry Adams,” giving intimate pictures 
>f the courageous efforts of American states- 
nen during the Civil War, one cannot but 
eel admiration for them. 

IT 

America’s relations with the Orient, 

n comparison with those of the 

nations of Europe, indicate a higher 

standard of international morality and 
statesmanship. Dr. Tyler Dennett, in his 

very remarkable and impartial work, 

‘Americans in Eastern Asia”, has recorded 
the achievements and shortcomings of 
American diplomacy in the Orient. It may 
he justly said that the underlying motives 
of American diplomacy in the Orient have 
been the promotion and preservation of 
American interests without completely 
sacrificing the ideals of human rights and 
the rights of the peoples of various nations 
of the Orient. If one wishes to make a 
comparison of American methods of dealing 
with Oriental peoples with those of Great 
Britain, it may be pointed out that Great 
Britain in order to open China for her 
hade (especially Opium Trade) fought 
China and annexed Hongkong and imposed 
a large indemnity, whereas America opened 
'Japan for world commerce through the 
mission of Commodore Perry. If one studies 
'Japanese diplomatic history, it will be clear 
that America contributed considerably 
towards: Japan’s attaining full sovereignty. 
Although America was not an ally of Japan 
during, the Russo-Japanese War, it was the 

54—3 


action of Theodore Roosevelt in siding with 
Japan which prevented France and Germany 
from making common cause with Russia. 

On the whole, American diplomacy 
towards China can be termed as most 
generous and idealistic. To be sure America 
secured for her citizens extra-territorial 
jurisdiction ; but she did not establish a 
special “sphere of influence” in China, as 
Great Britain and other nations did. To be 
sure, America participated in the Boxer War, 
but it was American statesmen who formu¬ 
lated the idea that although the Chinese 
Government should pay indemnity, but it. 
should not be held responsible for the 
outbreak. It was American statesmanship 
which formulated the “Open Door Policy 
in China” ; and this policy has no less 
significance than the Monroe Doctrine, and 
it lias aided China considerably in her 
struggle for national independence. * 

It has been charged that American 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands and 
American aequiesence in the establishment 
of Japanese protectorate over Korea are not 
honourable incidents. However, it may be 
justly claimed that when Great Britain, 
France and even Russia were agreed to 
acknowledge Japanese sovereignty in Korea, 
America had no other alternative but to do 
the same. Whatever may be said of the 
American occupation of the Philippines, it 
is an undeniable fact that in comparison 
with the British policy in India, the French 
policy in Indo-China, the Dutch policy in 
Java, and the Japanese policy in Korea, 
American policy in the Philippines can be 
regarded as the best and the most enlightened 
in the field of colonial administration. 

V 

America’s entry into the World War 
against Germany has been regarded as a 
diplomatic blunder by some ; but in 1917 
America was faced with the same situation 
as was the case in 1812 and it was to 
protect American rights that she fought 
Germany. It was American influence which 
induced the Chinese Government to declare 
war against Germany. American statesmen 
assured China that this would aid China to 
regain her full sovereignty. Indeed the 
first steps towards the abolition of “extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction and unequal treaties” 
came as the result of China’s entering the 
World War, when Germany and Austria 
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were forced to give up their concessions 
and other rights i» Ghina. 

However at Paris, when the Versailles 
Ireaty was drawn up, China was betrayed 
by the secret agreement existing among 
Great Britain, France, Russia and Japan to 
tho effect that all the German rights in 
Shantung would be turned over to Japan. 
Fresident Wilson, owing to the pressure of 

Great Britain and France, agreed to this 
monstrous proposition ; but it was through 
the support of other American statesmen 
that the Chinese refused to sign the Treaty. 
It may be said that one of the principal 
causes of the American Senate’s refusal to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles was that America 
did not want to approve a treaty which 
would alienate Chinese sovereignty over the 
province of Shantung. American diplomacy 
did a distinct service to China during the 
Washingtdh Conference by forcing other 
nations to give up the so-called “spheres 
of influence and giving* further assurance 
of preserving Chinese sovereignty. 

When the Chinese Republic was declared 
the United States was the first nation to 
extend its recognition to it. True to the tra¬ 
ditional friendship towards China, the American 
statesmen and people showed their genuine 
sympathy to Dr. Sun Yat Sen and his work. 
Only for a short period, the American Govern¬ 
ment for some peculiar reasons did not extend 
its co-operation towards the cause of Chinese 
nationalism and republicanism. (Some hold 
that it was due to the desire of Anglo- 
American co-operation in China). This led to 
various unfortunate incidents, including the 
bombardment of Yanking. However if will 
be regarded as the most far-sighted thing 
done by President Coolidge, when he refused 


to join with Great Britain and other Powers 
to coerce nationalist China. For a tinv 
American naval officers lost their head and 
followed the British, but witli the arrival 
of Admiral Mark Bristol as the Commander-in- 
chief of the American fleet in Chinese waters, 
the situation changed for the better. The 
American Government took the initiative to 
have the Nanking incident settled honourably 
for both the nations concerned and signed 
the treaty which has given China tariff 
autonomy. The American action was resen¬ 
ted by Great Britain and other Powers, 
hut it forced them to recognize the Nanking 
Government and negotiate similar treaties. 

It has been reported that Dr. C. C. Wu, 
the Chinese Minister at Washington, has 
opened negotiations so that America may 
become the first of the Treaty Powers to 
give up “extra-territorial jurisdiction”. As 
things stand to-day, as a result of World War, 
Germany and Austria were deprived of “extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction in China”. The Soviet 
Government has also given up the extra-terri¬ 
torial jurisdiction. Now if America agrees 
to give up the special privilege which 
infringes Chinese Sovereignty, then otner great 
Powers--Great Britain, Japan, France and 
Italy—will bo obliged to follow the same 
course. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
present tendency of American diplomacy 
to aid the Chinese Government to recover 
full sovereignty is in line with the traditions 
of American diplomacy at its best. America 
has much to gain by following this policy ; 
and it will strengthen the position of t» e 
present Chinese Government and thus 
indirectly aid t o cause of the peoples of Asia 
trying to regain their lost sovereignty. 


Dignity of Labour Taught at the Government 
Agricultural Farm, Faridpnr 


By SIR P. C. RAY 


A BOUT a year ago I read in the papers 
that a scheme for training of “Bhadro- 
log” youth* in practical agriculture 
and settlement of khas mahal lands with 


them after the training was over, would be 
tried in the Faridpnr district The scheme 
was formulated by Mr. L B. Burrows, the 
then Collector of the district and Rai S'ahib 
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Sir P. C. Ray ploughing the fields at the Govt. Farm Faridpur with Bhadrolog youths under training 


Debendra Nath Mitra, District Agricultural 
Officer, Faridpur. Mr. Finlow, the Director of 
Agriculture, Bengal, supported it. 

Frankly speaking, I did not then interest 
myself in the scheme as I thought that it 
was like all the schemes of the Government 
and was mere a pious wish which would 
never be translated into action. I did not, 
however, forget the scheme and it crossed 
my mind several times blit I had neither the 
inclination nor the time to get first-hand 
information about the details of the scheme 
and whether it was at all put into operation. 
When Rai Sahib Debendra Nath Mitra came 
to see me in the afternoon of the 1st January, 
1929 and requested me to open the Agricul¬ 
tural Show which was to be held at the 
Government Farm, Faridpur, towards the end 
of January 1929 the first thing I asked him 
was about this scheme. He said that five 
“Bhadrolog” youths were undergoing a 
training under him at the Government Farm, 
Faridpur, according to the lines of the scheme 
and they were working very satisfactorily. 
I took it as “tnamuli” saying of an official. 
I was going out then for my usual evening 
strolls and I had also then a visitor with me. 
L said good-bye to the Rai Sahib most 
reluctantly without giving him any promise 
that I would be able to open the show as 
1 had various engagements at the time when 
he wanted me at Faridpur. The Rai Sahib 
with his usual modesty took the dust of my 
feet and disappeared. I received a long 
letter from him on the 4th of January which 
contained threats couched in modest language 


as well as entreaties and all sorts of tempta¬ 
tions for my comfortable stay at Faridpur— 
fresh milk, boiled vegetables, camp bed etc. 
“You must come and see what we are doing 
here. Being a pubic man interested in the 
development of the country’s resources yon are 
morally bound to cancel all your other 
engagements to encourage us in our honest 
and earnest attempts to uplift the country” 
was the concluding sentence of his letter. 
It was a very bold letter. 

The show was fixed for the 28th 
January 1929 and I had to arrive at Dacca 
on the same day to deliver a few lectures 
at the University there. I accordingly wrote 
to the Rai Sahib and said that if it was 
sometime in the first week of February I 
could have easily come down to Faridpur on 
my way back from Dacca. I was not so 
keen on opening the Show but on seeing 
the youths who were undergoing t^e training 
at the Farm. The Rai Sahib wrote in reply 
saying that they could not postpone the 
show till the 1st week of February but 
were prepared to change the date of the 
opening of the show from the 28th to the 
27 th January to suit me and 4 1 could leave 
Faridpur on the 27th to reach Dacca on the 
28th January. I had no other alternative 
than to accept the invitation, but I said I 
would stay at the Farm for three days with 
a view to be acquainted with the details of 
the scheme of training of Bhadrolog youths 
in practical agriculture and would see for 
myself how the youths were working, Mr. 
Ellis, the District Judge and President of the 
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show, sent mo a courteous letter and I also 
replied to him accordingly. 

I arrived at Faridpur on the 25th 
January 1929, I am grateful to mention 
that there was a representative gathering at 
the station to receive me., I went straight 
to the Farm and I must thank Mr. Sukumar 
Sen, I. C. S„ Additional Judge, for kindly 
taking me there in his car. Arriving at the 
Farm I asked the Rai Sahib to furnish me 
vyith the details of the scheme. He handed 
Over to me a copy of the scheme which 
runs as follows 

Government have sanctioned a scheme, for 
dealing to some extent with the question 
of, unemployment among the,, , middle-classes. 
It provides one year’s training in practical 
agriculture at the Government Agricultural 
Farm, Faridpur. During this year’s training, 
instruction in agricultural carpentry, 
elementary veterinary knowledge and the 



The Tate Crop grown by the youths under training 

principles of co-operative credit will also be 
given. During this period of training, the 
boys or young men will bo required to 
wavI; lit the Government Agricultural Farm 


as labourers and will be paid Rs. 12 a month 
for their labour on the Farm. Free accom¬ 
modation will be provided for them. They 
-will be required to arrange, for their own 
meals and bring their own utensils, furniture, 
bedding, lights etc. After the year’s training 
each boy or young man will receive provincial 
settlement of a 15 bigha plot of khas mahal 
land free of rent for three years, and will 
also be advanced Rs. 200 by Government 
under Land Improvement or Agricultural 
Loans Act for initial expenses, these advances 
being made on the personal, joint and several 
security of two persons acceptable to the 
Collector. The advance wjth" the usual 
interest, would be recovered in four annual 
instalments commencing from the second year 
after the money is advanced a further 
condition being that, if for any reason that 
provincial settlement is terminated by the 
Collector at any time the whole amount or 
such balance as is outstanding will be 
immediately recoverable from the two 
sureties. 

Having been given the land and the loan, 
each boy or young man will bring the land 
into cultivation with his own hands and will 
not be allowod to let out the land in farm 
or harga settlement, nor in any other way 
sublet the land or any portion thereof. The 
work done on the land will be inspected 
every half year by the District Agricultural 
Officer and the lchas mahal Officer, and the 
Collector will decide on their reports whether 
the arrangement should continue. An attempt 
to let the land in farm or harga or to 
sublet it, will involve immediate cancellation 
of the provincial settlement. At the end of 
the three years, provided satisfactory progress 
had been made, an ordinary raiwatwari 
settlement will be made on the usual terms 
obtaining in the Government estate in which 
the land is situated, no Salami being charged. 
Further land may also be settled at the 
Collector’s discretion up to the limit which 
can be cultivated personally by each boy 
or young man and his family, 

An agreement for the experimental period 
.will have to be signed by each candidate. 
A copy of the agreement will be supplied 
pn application. 

It is proposed to give effect to the scheme 
with five boys of the Bhadralog class in the 
beginning, and the first batch of five boys 
; will be taken for training from the 1st 
March 1928. Preference will be given to 
^inhabitants of this district. 
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Early next morning at about 6-30 A. M. 
1 saw three robust youths clad in Khaki 
shorts and shirts and bare-footed carrying 
ploughs on their shoulders and with three 
pairs of healthy bullocks came out of the 
cattle-shed and proceeded towards the fields. 
The sight inspired me but I thought it was 
only a show arranged by the Rai Sahib for 
the satisfaction of my eyes. Later I also 
found two other youths cleaning the cattle- 
shed with broom-sticks in their hands, 
carrying baskets of dung to the manure pit. 
When the Rai Sahib came to me after a few 
minutes 1 told him “I have understood your 

i 



The youths under training are preparing Farm-vard 
manure from grasses, jungles, rubbish etc, 

akalakt. You have put up this show of 
‘Bhadrolog’ youths for the day for me 
only.” He angrily said “it was no use saying 
this—you should come and see for yourself 
how they were ploughing and how their 
work compared with that of the hired 
labourers of the Farm. You can very well 
see whether they are experienced hands or 
not; you can ask them all about their work 
and you can satisfy yourself by testing them 
with any item of manual work in this Farm." 
It silenced me and I hastened to go to the 
fields with him where the youths were 
ploughing. It was really an inspiring sight 
to see one “Brahmin" and two “Kayastha" 
youths ploughing with their own hands and 
ploughing so admirably. In two hours’ time 
they have ploughed about Vsth of an acre 
thoroughly well. I jumped and embraced them 
and took hold of a plough. I wished I were 
young to start my life anew. Their plough¬ 
ing was in no way inferior to that done by 
ordinary cultivators, and their work was 


quicker. I came to the cattle-shed and there 
were two youths—one Brahmin and the other 
Kayastha—cleaning the cattle-shed, removing 
the dung etc. 1 kissed them for the noble 
work they were doing. These five youths 
are all of respectable families of this district. 
I found the true spirit of dignity of labour 
beaming in the faces of these live youths. 
They work in the fields from 6-30 A. M. 
till 11 A. M.in the morning and again from 
2-30 P. M. till 5 P. M. in the afternoon. 
They have got a corrugated-roofed house 
close to the Farm to live in. They sweep 
their own house, cook their own food jointly, 
cleanse their own utensils, and carry their 
own water. The Rai Sahib mixes with them 
very freely and they do not look to him as 
their master but as their true friend. 

1 was told that the scheme was an 
experimental one for three years only and 
was being worked out in Faridpur only. 
I can say without the least amount of 
hesitation that the scheme has been left in 
the best possible hands and it was found to 
he successful if it was left in the Rai 
Sahib's hands. 

Mr. Burrows left the district soon after 
the* scheme was sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment and 1 am sure it would he a great 



Sir P. 0. Ray inspecting the work of the Cattle- 
Shed done by the youths under training 


pleasure to him to come and see how the 
youths were working at the Farm now. 

I was told by the youths that Mr. 
S. N. Roy, while he was the Collector of 
Faridpur after Mr. Burrows, used to come 
to the Farm almost every morning to see 
the work of the hoys and encouraged them 
as much as he could. He also said that be 
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would come and work with the youths 
himself. It was unfortunate that he did not 
stay at Faridpur for long. 

If all the Collectors take an interest in 
the scheme it would be a permanent one 
and it would also be possible to increase the 
number of youths for training. The scheme, 
in my opinion, should also be tried in other 
districts where there are opportunities of such 
a training. 

1 stayed at the Farm for three days and 
lived a new life there. I was not sorry for 


having cancelled my engagements in Calcutta 
and come down to Faridpur. I went there 
as a learner and have learnt and seen many 
things which have made me wiser and 
happier. I must close by paying my love 
and best compliments to Rai Sahib Debendra 
Nath Mitrafor his honest and earnest labours. 
He has endless energy and great powers 
of organization. He has a special knack of 
getting things done. He is the life and soul 
of the nice little Farm at Faridpur and 
specially of the scheme which I have 
described above. 


The Garden Creeper 

By SAMYIJKTA DEVI 


( 18 ) 

I T was live o’clock, in the evening. The 
day had been a cloudy one. Mukti had 
to get up very early that morning, as 
she and some of her friends had made a 
trip to the Ohoom Lake and enjoyed a 
sort of picnic there. Bella, the friend of her 
childhood, whose highly modern frocks used 
to excite the envy of the child Mukti, was 
one of the party. When at last they reached 
Darjeeling in the toy train of the Darjeeling- 
Himalayan Railway, it began to rain heavily. 
The party was looking very tired and travel- 
stained. All the porters, their wives and 
children, who also worked there, had crowded 
under the tin sheds on the platform. The 
electric lights, illuminated part of the 
platform and railway offices and made it 
possible for people to see each other. 
Outside a dense fog had gathered and nothing 
could be seen. Bella, Mukti and the other 
girls had put on heavy waterproof coats and 
were standing at the extreme end of the 
tin-shed, anxiously looking out at the heavy 
shower. They wanted to get out of this 
shed and be in their warm and cosy homes. 
But they could not think of starting, until 
the rain abated a little. Their gay silk 
parasols, looked totally inadequate to the 
situation. The boys of the party, disdained 
all protection, and constantly ventured out in 
the rain, only to come hurrying back at the 


shrill scream of protest that greeted their 
adventurous attempts. Mukti lost all 
patience at last. She gave Bella a slight 
push, saying “Let’s go. The rain does not 
matter. We shall get drenched of course, 
but it won’t harm us much, if we get into 
dry things quick enough.” 

Bella was trying her best to protect the 
skirt of her dress, from the merciless shower 
and she answered petulantly, “No dear, the 
rain would spoil my new dress utterly. I 
bought this parasol too, only the other day, 
at the sale. See how pretty the embroidery 
is on the border. If I had known, that the 
weather was going to be like this, I would 
not have brought it at all. Now you want 
me to go out in this awful rain, so that it 
might be ruined totally. I simply don’t 
dare. Go alone, if you are so impatient.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mukti, a bit sarcastically, 
“your dress seems exceptionally dear to you. 
I am afraid, I consider my health more 
valuable than my dress.” 

“Don’t try to pose as a saint,” said Bella, 
with some hefct, I have seen many like you. 
Why should you think of your dress ? From 
the looks of it, it does not seem to deserve 
much consideration.” 

Another girl now intervened to avert the 
threatening quarrel. “There now Bella, don’t 
be so childish,” she cried “Your highly 
fashionable education has made you very 
silly. You don’t even understand jests.” 
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“I did not mean anything,” said Bella, a 
t ashamed of her temper. 

The young men had become extremely 
ipatient. Seeing that some of the girls too, 
ere for starting out in the rain, they refused 

wait in the station any more. As the 
ajority had rebelled the party had to set 
it. Bella stepped -out with extreme reluc- 
inee. 

“My hair must be looking quite horrible, 
y tins time,” she said to the girl,*by her 
kle. 

“No, it is all right,” the girl replied, with- 
ut oven looking at Bella’s hair. 

The border of Mukti’s sari had got torn 
u one place, add was trailing in the mud. 
he incident had not escaped Bella’s sharp 
yes. Mukti smiled at Bellas unwav¬ 
ering gaze, and borrowing a knife from one of 
lie boys, she cut the trailing piece of silk 
>ff, and threw it away. 

The rain continued unabated. The pictures- 
jue parasols gave no protection whatever, 
o their bearers. Still the girls clung to 
hem tightly and advanced in the face of the 
.1 riving rain. Squeals of laughter rang 
through their party as the rain penetrated 
through their clothes. The young men paid 
scarcely any attention to the rain but walked 
on, talking about all kinds of things. Their 
unconcerned manner would have made any 
beholder think that there was no such thing 
as rain. 

When Mukti at last arrived home, drenched 
to the skin, and her dress dripping at 
every step, the lights had already been 
turned on in the rooms. The rain was 
nearly over aud the sky was clearing up. 
The long rows of lights on the dark blue 
mountains looked like chains of diamond on 
the breast of a king. It increased the magni¬ 
ficent beauty of the Himalayas a thousand¬ 
fold. 

Mukti rushed into her room to change 
her dress and threw her parasol and her wet 
shoes aud stockings in a comer, Suddenly 
her eyes fell on a letter and a picture post¬ 
card, which were reposing on the small bed- 
ride table. Mukti understood at once, who 
the writer was and sat down in her wet 
dress to look through them. Her dripping 
hair came down all over her shoulders, send¬ 
ing ice-cold reels through her blouse and even 
tailing on the coverlet. The letters could 
have waited very well, and lost nothing 
of their interest, whereas a change was 
imperatively necessary. Still Mukti ignored 


the cold and the discomfort and sat on, 
perusing the contents of the letters. 

The picture postcard depicted an Arab 
beauty, whose eyes alone could be seen, the 
rest of her being concealed under a heavy 
‘boorkah.’ Jyoti had sent it on from the 
steamer. It bore only this cryptic message 
“The Witch’s eyes.” But there'was the letter 
as a compensation. 

“Mukti,” Jyoti had written, “I am simply 
getting stifled in this cell-like cabin. You 
don’t know how I am missing our garden in 
Bhowanipur. I miss the gold mohur tree- 
most of all. Here there are neither tree 
nor garden, nor any friend with whom one 
can have literary discussions. Water, water 
everywhere. 1 don’t know why you used to 
call me a poet. The sight of the deep blue 
sea, instead of giving me poetie inspiration, 
is causing me intense discomfort and threaten¬ 
ing sea-sickness every moment. 

“Tha' wicked girl of Bhowanipur being 
absent, my pen refuses to function properly. 

1 don’t think she will like this letter. • I am 
afraid, I am writing utter nonsense, because 
you are not here to censor me. Your sar¬ 
casm and anger always keeps me in the 
path of righteousness. I am ready to accept 
any kind of punishment that my sweet judge 
thinks fit for me and that can be sent on 
by post. 

“The sea looks deep, dark blue to-day. It 
reminds me of the eyes of a certain girl. 
Those eyes too are deep blue, almost black, 
and they were brimming over with tears 
when I last saw them. Those eyes were not 
at all like the eyes of my naughty playmate 
Mukti. 

“Somebody left a beautiful box in my room, 
on the last night I was on shore. 1 showed 
it to you, did not I ? Nowadays, it reposes 
in my pocket for the most part. It contained 
a watch, you may remember. Its lid is of 
mother of pearl. But though it does not 
contain a pearl, it serves to remind me of a 
very beautiful pearl, 

“Do you hear from our modern Adonis 
Dhirendra Nath ? How is he getting on? 
How is everybody ? How does Miss Mukti 
pass her time ? Has she been giving any 
parties recently ? How many new admirers 
has she enrolled ? Will she be kind enough 
to spare a bit of her time writing to an 
exile ? 

Yours truly « 
Jyoti.” 
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The naughty girl of Bhowanipur did not 
sit down at once to write a severe reply. 
She looked more like the girl, who had 
shed tears, sitting inside the cabin of a steamer. 
She did not seem at all anxious to finish 
the letter. She went on reading and re-reading 
it over and over. 

As she was beginning for the fifth time, 
her grandmother’s voice floated up to her 
ears from the kitchen, “Mukti, 0 Mukti,” the 
old body called, “What arc you about, sitting 
iu that wet dress, for so long ? Change 
quickly. Do you want to have fever again ? 
Have you no sense at all ?” 

Mukti wiped her eyes and changed into 
dry clothes. As she entered the dining room, 
Mokshada said, “Dhiren had been here for 
a long time. It was raining so hard, that T 
did not let him go. He sat talking to your 
father like a wise old man. lie went only 
a few minutes before you returned. You 
would have met him, had you returned a 
bit earlier.” 

“Oh, it does not matter,” said Mukti. “He 
met father and you, that’s sufficient.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old lady. “No use 
making two much fuss over anyone. Still 
as he is quite young for all his old airs, 
I thought, he would have enjoyed it more, 
had you been at home.” 

“He is very careful to hide his partiality 
then,” thought Mukti to herself. But she 
said nothing to the old lady, and ran up to 
her room, after finishing her dinner. 

The English mail would not go, till two 
days after. But Mukti sat down to write to 
Jyoti that very night. She thought and thought 
before putting pen to paper. How was she 
to address Jyoti ? What was she to write V 
After much thought, she decided to adopt 
her old playful style. ' She felt very shy as 
yet to write as she wanted to. After many 
jokes and jests, she wrote, “That naughty 
girl of Bhowanipur, is exceedingly glad to 
receive your letter. Its tone is very roman¬ 
tic and she wants to send you a potful of 
sweets, only it cannot be done. 

“And who may the blue-eyed beauty be 
who sat weeping in your cabin V 1 am very 
much interested in her. Cannot you send 
further details ? 

“Dhiren Babu has become quite friendly 
now. He also is in Darjeeling. But I am 
sorry to say, your friend’s face has lost none 
of its preternatural gravity.” 

When Mukti had finished about ten sheets, 
her head began to feel very heavy. It began 


to ache too. Mukti began to feel very nervous. 
She hoped she was not going to have fever 
again. She put out the light drew the 
blankets up to her chin and tried to sleep. 
But the abominable headache would not 
let her sleep. She passed an extremely 
uneasy night. Towards the small hours 
of the morning, she fell into a slumber. 
After some hours, she woke up to find 
herself in the grips of influenza again. She 
felt more afraid of her grandmother’s 
scoldings than of the fever, and so lay still.: 

19 

Though Dhiren was very modern in his 
opinions and views, yet his manners were 
hopelessly countrified. He had lost his 
parents, early in life, and his sole guardian 
was his uncle, a gentleman renowned for 
his orthodoxy. So, though Dhiren had lived 
a good many years in Calcutta, in order to 
receive a good education, he had never 
mixed in modern Bengali society. Jyoti was 
a fellow student of his, and Mokshada’s 
paternal home was situated in tic very 
village, where I Huron’s uncle lived. 
Mokshada had invited him to Mukti‘s 
birthday party. This was Dhiron’s first 
introduction into society. 

Dhiren lmd never talked to unrelated 
ladies before this. Even at home lie was 
shy and silent. His sisters-in-law gave him 
many nicknames for this and cracked many 
jokes. Still, Dhiren had remained the same. 

He had never met a girl of Mukti’s type 
before. She had attracted his attention at 
first sight. He found her exquisitely 
charming. She was so pretty and so smart! 
But need we give the reasons, why at 
certain times, a certain young man finds a 
certain young woman quite wonderful ? This 
is a very old custom. Dhiren first saw her 
in the Botanical Gardens, then he had the 
good fortune to see her again and once 
again. Her manners were so easy and 
pleasant, her smile so sweet, her talk so 
delightful! He had never met a girl like 
her before. The more he saw her, the more 
fascinated did he become. He wanted very 
much to become better acquainted with her, 
but he did not know, how to manage it. 
His own awkwardness made him ashamed to 
appear in her presence. He was totally 
dumb, whenever he chanced by good luck 
to see her. But Mukti misunderstood him 
cruelly. This speechless adoration, she took 
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to be the cool criticism of a man of the 
world. 

In Darjeeling, Dhiren found Mukti much 
more easily accessible. He found himself 
welcomed as one of the family. But the 
results were rather deplorable for him. 
Shiveswar liked him very much and used to 
converse with him on all subjects. Mokshada 
made much of him and pressed him to take 
all sorts of home-made delicacies. Even 
Mukti made tea* herself for him and had one 
day cooked him a good breakfast. Dhiren’s 
heart became quite full, whenever he thought 
of this. The number of his calls at 
Shiveswar’s house began to increase very 
much in number, and his taciturnity began 
to decrease. 

Human beings have been playing the 
game of self-deception ever since they came 
on earth. Auto-suggestion is no modern 
invention. If you once take it into your 
head that people hold you in slight esteem, 
you will soon begin to see crooked smiles 
and glances all around you. Similarly if 
you believe that someone is loving you, 
you soon begin to find innumerable signs, 
which escape other peoples’ eyes. 

Dhiren was falling in love with Mukti very 
fast. So he began to deceive himself more 
and more. The first day, he went to 
Shivesw r ar’s house in Bhowanipur, he had 
found Mukti, standing by the door. The 
incident had not conveyed any special mean¬ 
ing to him then, but now he began to invest 
with special significance. Then that incident 
of giving him a lift in their car to the hostel 
from the Picture Palace. Surely it was not 
Jyoti alone, who had been so kind to him ? 
As for Shiveswar and his mother, they loved 
him plainly enough. Mukti too, had chosen 
him of ail persons, to help her take Shiveswar 
home. Was not it a sign of preference ? He 
forgot conveniently that he had been the 
very first person, she had met. And had not 
the roses he left surreptitiously another day, 
been preserved carefully by her in their best 
flower vase? She had not thrown them 
away. 

He soon made himself believe that the 
whole Ganguli family was very partial to him. 
On three occasions he had noticed Mukti, 
looking out of her window, as if waiting for 
his arrival. She knew he would come just 
at that time, so she could not have been 
waiting for anybody else.. Another day, she 
had been so friendly to him. “Dhiren Babu” 
she had cried, as soon as be entered, we 
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saw such a funny sight yesterday. A pahari 
marriage procession was passing and they 
carried the bride in a sort of eoflin-likc.* 
construction. It was hard to believe 
that there was a living person 
inside. I missed you awfully Dhiren Babu. 

I wish, you could have seen it If you had 
lived nearer, I would have sent for you.” 

“So she missed me, did she ?” thought 
Dhiren. “If she had not liked me, she would 
not have spoken so.” Poor Dhiren had 
never mixed in the society of young ladies, 
and he took everything that Mukti said, 
very seriously. He made too much of polite 
phrases. 

But he was afraid to come to any definite 
conclusion. He could hardly do so without 
any encouragement. He thought and thought 
and did very little else. But he was too 
shy to talk to Mukti on any personal subject. 
He was always tongue-tied in the presence 
of ladies, even to Mokshada, he could not 
talk freely. So he remained silent, though his 
heart became full to overflowing. He treasured 
every look and every word of Mukti. He 
conversed with himself about her. Sometimes, 
Mukti too took pari in these imaginary 
conversations. Thus he created an imaginary 
world, in which he lived and talked with 
his love. 

Whenever he went out now, he would 
pass Shiveswar’s house. That day, while 
coming down from Jalnpahar, he thought he 
saw Mukti, sitting on an arm-chair, with a 
blanket enfolding her. He knew Mukti went 
out every morning, so he felt a bit surprised 
at this sight. So lie walked in, and stood 
before the dining-room door, hesitating. 
Mokshada was inside, arranging some cauli¬ 
flowers and peas in a basket, and she looked 
up at the sound of his foot-steps. l Ob, is 
that you Dhiren ?” she said with a smile, 
“come in, come in. Have^ you just returned 
from your morning walk ? Our Mukti has 
got fever again. She could not go out and 
is sitting inside. Go in and see her.” 

Dhiren was eager enough to go and see 
her, still he felt a bit shy. He stood a few 
minutes conversing with Mokshada, then 
went up the red gravelly path to'the drawing 
room. Mukti had been sitting by that window, 
ever since the morning and she had grown 
tired of looking at : the passing hillmen. 
There was nobody to talk to and she could 
not read, for fear of her father and grand¬ 
mother. So the sight of Dhiren cheered her 
up considerably. “Oh, is that you Dhiren 
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Babu ?” she cried, “come in, come in. A 
visitor seems to me a godsend now. I was 
about to die of sheer ennui. Nobody has 
been to see me. But how kind of you to 
call. You are a born philanthropist.” 

Mukti pointed to a chair, so Dhiren under¬ 
stood that she wanted him to stay. He sat down, 
but he was completely at a loss for words. 
It was his duty to cheer up the lonely 
invalid, but what was he to say to her ? 
Mukti came to his rescue, by asking “Where 
did^you go in the morning ?” 

“I had been to the cantonment,” said 

Dhiren, U I like to watch the soldier’s at 
target practice.” 

Mukti was very curious to know what 
kind of an affair that was. Dhiren began to 
describe it to her. The subject was one, 

with which he was familiar, so he did not 
lack words now. He had always felt himself 
inferior to Mukti, whenever he had any 
opportunity of talking to her. But now the 
position had been reversed. He was bent on 
making an impression on Mukti and talked on, 
for all he was worth. In Calcutta too, he 

had been an interested spectator of all 

military parades and manoeuvres. In his 
hostel he was the recognized authority on 
all such subjects. So it was not at all 
difficult for him to impress this girl deeply, 
with the abundance of his knowledge. 

“You would have certainly become a field- 
marshal by this time, had you happened to 
be bom in England,” said Mukti at last. 
“How did you manage to gather so much 
information ? It was extremely interesting.” 

Dhiren’s heart, sang with gladness at this 
sweet praise. “Oh, it’s nothing,” he stammered, 
“one comes across all sorts of information, if 
one goes about a big town.” 

As he got up to go, Mukti seemed to 
regret his departure. “I shall have to sit 
alone again,” she said, “Illness is so tedious ! 
Every one else walks about according to his 
or her sweet will, I alone am condemned to 
sit in this hole. The morning is the worst of 
a11. The whole day lies before you.” 

Dhiren hesitated a bit, then said “To¬ 
morrow, I shall pass by this way again. I 
may drop In hera” 

Mukti laughed to herself at his manner of 
expressing his eagerness to come. “You are 
very kind,” she said. “Very few people are 
willing to waste their time entertaining sick 
people.” 

Oh, please don’t think I am doing any¬ 
thing uncommon,” said Dhiren. “In our 


hostel, it is quite a part of the day’s work 
to look after invalids and cheer them up.” 
This was as near to a pretty speech as he 
could get. 

Next morning, he was there even before 
they had tea. Mukti’s fever wa9 still conti¬ 
nuing. So Dhiren came the next day and 
the next. The day, she really got well and 
went out to sit in the bit of garden they 
had, Dhiren was again punctual in his visit. 

“You are four minutes late,” laughed 
Mukti as soon as she saw him. 

Dhiren was surprised. “Do you notice the 
time, whenever I come ?” he asked. 

“What else can I do ?” asked Mukti, “1 
have so few visitors. So I pass my time, 
looking for them.” 

Dhiren did not know what exactly she 
meant. But he felt very glad. 

( 20 ) 

It was nearly evening and the sun’s slant¬ 
ing rays fell on the balcony of the first 
floor of Shivoswar’s house. A girl was sitting 
in a corner, in the midst of a miniature grove 
of roses and ferns, in order to shelter herself 
from the heat. She had a book on her lap, bu^t 
her eyas were elsewhere and so was her mind. 

We know the young lady very well. Is 
not she the laughing and prattling Mukti ? 
But she seemed a bit changed. The look 
in her eyes was no longer that of a child, 
it held a certain depth, her gay vivacity 
had given place to the serious demeanoui 
of a woman. 

“Mukti !” someone called from inside. 

“Here ‘I am father,” cried Mukti in 
return, but before she could get up and 
go in, Shiveswar himself came out on tht 
balcony, and stood leaning against the iroi 
railings. 

The father too, was changed very mucl 
in appearance. Shiveswar had always 
possessed a very fair complexion, but now hi: 
skin looked like parchment. His tall figuri 
had a Slight stoop and his hair was turning 
gray at the temples. The house, the garden 
the inmates, the servants, all were there a 
before, still the whole place looked differenl 
All joy seemed to have gone out of it. 

Shiveswar had just got up from a loni 
spell of sickness. The doctor had not ye 
given him permission to stir out of hi 
rooms. His health had been declining fc 
the past few years. But he was not a ma 
to give in to sickness or fatigue, unlee 
absolutely compelled. Whenever he fel 
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too weary to stir hand or foot, he would 
goad himself into working harder, thinking 
nothing was the matter with him, except the 
inherent sloth of Asiatics. He was not too 
old to work, by any means and he angrily 
refused all advice, which suggested retirement. 

The trip to. Darjeeling the year before, 
had improved his health a good deal. But 
on his return he strained himself too much, 
with the result that he became, very much 
worse soon after. 

His mother began to feel extremely 
anxious about him. But she had no influence 
over Shiveswar. She would talk and scold 
and reason, all to no purpose. Shiveswar 

would try to listen but after a while, he 
would walk out abruptly, without giving 
her any definite answer. The dd lady 

would wipe her eyes and think “He never 
listens to anyone. Had his poor wife lived, 
she might have exercised some control over 
him.” She would recall with regret now, 
that long lost, long forgotten, daughter-in- 
law, who spoke so little, yet who alone 

could make her stubborn son see reason. 

It was difficult to know, how 'much 
Shiveswar himself missed his wife, for 

during these long eighteen years, he had 
never talked about her to anyone. Once, only, 
when Mukti was but a tiny child, she had 
run in eagerly to her father, after seeing 
the beautiful mother of one of her classmates. 
“Was my mother too, as beautiful as Toonoo’s 
mother ?” she had asked. 

Shiveswar had picked her up, in his arms 
and replied “My little mother, your mother 
was more beautiful and wonderful, than any 
person I have ever seen.” 

Mukti had left the college hostel 
for good. She continued her studies as a 
day scholar. When she returned from 
Darjeeling, there were some talk of going 
to the hostel again. But her grandmother’s 
opposition became too vehement this time 
to be resisted, Mukti too, took the old lady’s 
side. She was fed up with that institution 
and perfectfully determined not to go there 
any more. She was even ready for hunger 
strike, if her father insisted. 

But Shiveswar gave in after a somewhat 
weak opposition. Beth Mukti and her grand¬ 
mother were surprised. Mukti had made ready 
for a stubborn fight and she felt rather 
disappointed at being cheated out of it. 

The fact was, Shiveswar was beginning 
to lose some of his .stubbornness with the 
decline of health and years. In his youth, 
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he had been ready to sacrifice everything 
and everybody for the sake of principles. 
He had sent away the child Mukti 
to the boarding school, in direct opposition 
to his mother’s will, because he thought it 
right. Mokshada had cried and so had Mukti. 
Even Shiveswar’s own eyes had not remained 
dry when he returned after leaving the 
child there. But the knowledge that he had 
acted according to his convictions, had 
served to keep him up. 

But now he looked at things from a 
different angle. His health was declining and 
he was beginning to feel the need of some¬ 
one to lean upon. Mukti was the only object 
of his affections and he could not bear the 
thought of being parted from her. By the 
side of her youthful face, he would sometimes 
see another one in his mind’s eye. That 
face too, was equally young and unscarred 
by evil. But it was gradually growing dim, 
as if a mist was enveloping it 

Shiveswar had another reason for keeping 
Mukti at home now. In his opinion, the 
girl was able now to judge between right and 
wrong and she had been receiving good 
education too. So the superstitious and 
idolatrous practices of his mother, would 
not hurt Mukti much now. But the 
chief reason was that he could not bear 
the thought of living alone again, in his 
big and silent house. He had few persons, 
whom he could call his own, and he wanted 
those few round him now. 

So it was settled, that Mukti was to stay 
at home. The decision pleased everyone 
concerned. 

Shiveswar understood very soon that he 
had done a wise thing by keeping his 
daughter at home. When Mukti had been aiyay, 
he used to return from the court to meet 
the bearded faces of his boy and bearer and 
receive their salaams. He had to spend his 
evenings alone in the large gloomy house, 
and curse his own hard luck. But nowa¬ 
days, things had changed, very much for the 
better. There was Mukti to welcome him, 
with her smiling face. His evenings were 
not so dull, as before. He sat in Mukti’s 
room, listening to her ceaseless talk and 
joining in it now and then. His mother too, 
would come in sometime, but she would not 
stay long, as she understood very little of 
their learned conversation. But Shiveswar 
never beat a retreat If Mukti talked about 
the border of her newest sari or the cut of 
her friend’s blouse, he would find it no less 
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interesting than her criticism of Continental 
authors. Mukti had no friends of her own 
age and sex, so she had to talk to her father 
on all sorts of subjects. Shiveswar too, had 
began to like it. 

Shiveswar’s illness nearly drove his mother 
frantic. Her son and his daughter had 
hitherto been the sole objects of her affec- 
tmn. Shiveswar used to make her furious 
very frequently, by his heterodox ways, but 
«immensely proud of him, for all 
that She had gone away from him, in 
anger, time after time, to her orthodox 
relations, but she had returned to him 
again before long, for the sole reason that 
he alone filled her life, to the exclusion of 
everything else. Moreover she had brought 
up Mukti from the day of her birtli and she 
fought a ceaseless fight with her son, to keep 
the child within the folds of orthodoxy. 

Mukti had to take entire charge of her 
father during his illness. Her grandmother 
was old and distracted with anxiety, so she 
could not be trusted with anything of 
importance. Mukti too, felt anxious at 
times, but with the habitual optimism of 
youth, she would regain hope and cheer¬ 
fulness the next moment and go on with 
her work. Sh veswar could not bear her 
out of his sight and she too liked to be 
near him. Mokshada would be in and out 
of the sick-room all the day long. Her 
anxiety would not let her remain outside, 
but the sight of her son’s sufferings would 
soon drive her out again. 

There .was another constant visitor in 
the sick-room, that was Dhiren. He had 
undergone a marked change. He did not 
look at all like the boy, who used to blush 
if brought face to face with Mukti and who 
would leave flowers for:her in some hidden 
corner and escape unobserved. He has 
become quite one of the family. Mokshada 
would seem overjoyed whenever he came 
in. Shiveswar had always been fond of 
youthful company and he had come to like 
Dhiren very much. Ever since he had 
fallen ill, Dhiren had been a regular visitor 
by his bedside, and he had even put up in 
the house for a week or so, when Shiveswar 
was parsing through a crisis. His fellow 
boarders at the hostel had been kidding 
him about this, ever since. They refused 
to believe that he had stayed merely from 
philanthropies! motives. Dhiren bore their 
insinuations and open attacks very patiently. 
These things would pass off, he mused, but 


the memory of the grateful look, which Mukti 
had cast at him, when he agreed to stay, 
would remain treasured in his heart for ever. 

Readers would understand from this that 
Dhiren was still very far from being worldly 
wise. He valued a look from a pair of dark 
eyes above the friendship and favour of the 
rich and influential Shiveswar. There are 
certain types of men who lose all their zest 
in pursuit when the quarry is within sight, 
but it was otherwise with Dhiren. Whenever 
he found any favourable signs, his ardour 
would increase a hundredfold. 

His relations with Mukti had become 
much easier now. Dhiren was very glad 
about this, but he was hardly satisfied. He 
wanted far more than this. Mukti’s opinion 
about him had evidently improved much. 
She did not think him a boor or a fool now. 
But was that all sho thought about him ? 
Dhiren would have givon anything to know, 
what that slip of a girl thought about him. 

Dhiren used to envy the girls very much. 
They soemed to be self-sufficient. But men 
were totally different. Some other person 
would suddenly become far more important 
to them than their own lives. The more his 
heart hungered for Mukti, the more 
her apparent indifference pained him. Thus 
far and no further, seemed to be her message 
to him. She had granted him a certain 
amount of friendship, but would not grant 
anything more. He could not rest without 
seeing her every day, but this made him all 
the more miserable. 

It was hard to tell what Mukti really thougflt 
about him. But that she thought about him 
was certain. And it was more than probable 
that had her thoughts been known, j Dhiren 
would not have cursed his luck. But the 
poor boy was wholly in the dark. Sometimes 
he would hope and sometimes he would 
despair utterly. Mukti was an enigma to him. 

He came daily to see Shiveswar, more 
often than not, he would come twice a day. 
His perplexities increased every day. Mukti 
was very anxious about her father, and 
she was being overstrained too. So Dhiren 
could not expect, that she would pay him 
much attention. But could she not spare 
him even a bit ? Would she have behaved 
like this to a man, she cared for ? 

But she was changed, saw that clearly 
enough. He did not know, whether the change 
boded good or evil for him. He would think 
and dream, but he could arrive at no solution. 

{To be continued) 



Religious Poets of Modern Germany 

BY HEINRICH MEYER-BENFEl 


T HERE is a strong current of religious life 
running through our time which, without 
being the outcome of the War, was 
strengthened by it. It goes for the most 
part to the old religious communities, and 
the Roman Catholic Church, the mightiest, the 
most tenacious and the most adaptive of these 
organizations, has the greatest success, whereas 
within the Protestant Churches its influence 
is more dissolving. On the other hand now 
societies are rising and spreading, such as 
Monism, Theosophy, Christian Science ; and 
though some of these can hardly be named 
religions, properly speaking, they do tho 
same service to their adherents. Also in the 
literature of our time the religious note is 
strong and dominant to an uncommon degree. 
Here I shall not speak of poets in whom old 
tradition is still alive. So I shall pass over the 
Christian poets proper, as for example, Gustav 
Schuler who, with all his delicacy of feeling 
and his skill in versification, in his religion 
as well in his poetry, still walks the trodden 
path. Or Jakob Kneip who in his Living 
God brings before our mind in unbroken 
childlike simplicity and genuineness the religious 
world of popular, in-rooted Catholicism, with 
its feasts and piligrimages, its visions and 
miracles. I am only thinking of such poets 
who are not continuators of old tradition, 
but beginners of new religion, who do not 
bear the burden of the past or exhaust their 
strength in fighting against the past, but in 
whom , there is, as Zarathustra says, “the 
spirit of the child, a new beginning, a holy 
ye$r,” . They are less numerous, but more 
important in the history of mankind, and 
only among them do we find men of pre-emi¬ 
nent genius. 

That which seeks and finds expression 
in these poets is a new form of religious 
life. We may call it modern religion, but 
we cannot speak of the, or of one, modem 
religion. There is no tendency towards the 
formation of a congregation round a perso¬ 
nal centre. All is free, flowing life with as 
many centos as there are original, creative 
minds. Still some common features may be 
traced, some fundamental differences from 


the traditional Christian belief and feeling 
though wo find them just as distinct 
and vigorous in many who stick to Christ¬ 
ianity. These modern men ate not merely 
seeking God, but they have found their God 
and have him as their personal possession 
in blissful security. Although their growth 
is not yet complete, though they are not 
without longing and desire, for the infinite 
cannot be comprehended and there are high 
and low tide in their religious life as every¬ 
where : still their state is different from that 
seeking and groping without direction which 
is so widespread in our time. That which 
is at the bottom of their religion and is 
common to them all may perhaps be expres¬ 
sed in the formula of Schleiermacher, the great 
renovator of German theology in the nineteenth 
century: ‘immediate vision and experience 
of the universe”, experience of the universe 
as a unity, experience of ourselves as parts 
of this all comprehending unity, experience 
of our connection with each and every being 
as part of this same unity. In this monism 
of feeling the term God becomes inessential. 
It is of little importance whether we shape 
the object of our feeling in the idea oi a 
personal God or we have it in a pantheistic 
or an atheistic form and there are cases where 
we cannot decide which form is prevalent, 
e.g. Goethe, the prototype of mis 
modern feeling. That which matters is this 
feeling of "universal connectedness With 
mankind as well as with nature without 
intermediate link. Whereas the old creed 
fashions its god as a separate being and 
opposes him to nature! and to man, the 
modern man knows no beyond, no tran¬ 
scendent god. (Here, “in the midst of our 
home and our work rolls the sea, and even 
here lies the other shore waiting to bo 
reached—yes, here is the everlasting present, 
not distant, not anywhere else”.) For him 
all is a great unity in which opposites are 
fused. Even the opposition between nature 
and freedom, though not extinguished, looses 
its severity and its predominant lmportoc^* 
The rigorous ethics of duty is convened 
into the ideal of a more natural, instinctive 
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- words and bear presumptuous pride ?— Why 
didst thou not give me two hands full of 
help, and eyes, double stars of consolation, 
and the voice of April raining music of kind¬ 
ness ?” Hence two ways lie open: Where 
compassion becomes predominant, the man will 
choose the way of charity and practical Christ¬ 
ianity, of social work ; where the artist is 
superior, he will have to overcome compas¬ 
sion and resolutely accept the world as it is. 
This has been the way of 0. Hauptmann 
and of Eranz Werfel, too, who is now one of 
our richest and most genuine poets. 

If the romanticist Rilke dwells by pre¬ 
ference in the darkness of evening or night, 
Ernst Lissauer feels at home in the full day. 
“I am so entirely full of the joy of nay: 
the soft silvery lustre of the moon is but 
for me the blissful warrant that the sunken 
sun, though in hidden space, still shines on. 
She is white with invisible day. She shines 
the certainty of a new morning.” His 
religion is the religion of day, as it was 
Goethe’s. And like Goethe, so he too, in 
contrast with the Christian Werfel, is in 
some sense a heathen. His religion does not 
centre in altruistic pity ; his ideal is man 
resting in himself and performing his law, 
the will of God ; going through a develop¬ 
ment which is at the same time natural 
growth and conscious self-forming. Lissauer 
is an artist, and his religion, like that of 
Rabindranath Tagore, is the religion of an 
artist. The work of an artist is, properly 
speaking, not something which he makes, but 
which he receives and realizes; it is a gift from 
above or from within like the fruit of a tree. “I 
am a tree and am waiting for the burden to be 
bom out of me. Time floats through my 
branchery.” It is that work of man which 
is most like the work of God: it is creation 
in the full sense of the word. So Lissauer’s 
idea of God is fixed by this analogy. God 
is the creator whose life is indefatigable 
creating ; and creative men are his image, 
his sons, his co-operators in his work of crea¬ 
tion. But that which is really creative is 
the spirit So God is spirit, and the Chris¬ 
tian symbol which is the centre of Lissauer’s 
symbolism is the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
Nature as well as mankind is the manifestar 
tion of the spirit, and history is a succession 
of continual outpourings: Eternal Whitsuntide. 

Already lissauer’s first volume The Field 
(Der Acker, 1907) contains religious poems ; 
it ends with the “Prayer”, which is the first 
expression of his creed. But the period of 


his expressedly religious poetry begins with 
his “Pfingstgesange” (Songs of Whitsuntide), 
which appeared in the quarterly Die Tat, June 
1914, just before the War. Then, Lissauer 
was carried away by the shock of the War which 
he had long felt coming ; but he soon found 
his way back into his own world, the inner 
realm, and in the first winter of the War he 
wrote his first Psalms which were published 
in Die Tat , June 1916 and 1917, and after¬ 
wards incorporated in the book Eternal 
Whitsuntide (1919). They are on the whole 
testimony about God and express different 
aspects of his being. “The Psalm of Abun¬ 
dance.” “The Psalm of Slowness.” “Thou 
God whom I believe in, art not a God of 
haste; thou art a slow God aud thy blessing 
is with the leisure. The rash and hasty are 
unholy before thee. Thou whom I confess, 
burning in the white light of thy intuition 
—let them run and lose themselves in their 
haste; I look on them in astonished calmness. 
I have time, for I have eternity.—Thou hast 
not botched up the world as a jobber. 
Through thousand-year-days didst thou sit- 
in meditation, looking before thee ; then thou 
hast moved heavily and begun to build and 
hast joined and joined together, through thousand- 
year-days.—Long, long is all growing and full 
of slowness. Slowly grows the'root, that it 
may thrive to the summit; slowly grow the 
mountains, layer upon layer ; slowly grow the 
peoples, generations upon generation ; slowly 
grows the custom, slowly grows the law, 
slowly grows the song and myth of the 
nations.” Lissauer is aware that we cannot 
get a cognition of God’s essence; we are 
only touehd by him in our feeling. “Thou 
God whom I believe in, I cannot understand 
thy word; but sometimes I feel it wafted 
through me. God, I cannot comprehend thy 
being, but sometimes I feel it burning me. 
Never do I behold thee, God whom I believe 
in ; but sometimes I feel as if I mirrored thee.” 
But man has to prepare himself for this 
visitation. And so the monition hangs con¬ 
stantly like a sword above his head : “Thou 
shalt build round thee a wide stillness in 
which thou dwellest that I may dwell in 
thee. Thou shalt make thyself habitable for 
my will—that is my will.” 

The Pfingstgesange which open the 
volume are still more programmatic. The 
outpouring of the Spirit did not happen once 
in history, it goes on continually throughout 
the centuries. The Pentecostal flames wander 
above countries and times, unseen by common 
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men, and descend on the elect—on Homer, 
on Francis of Assisi, on Luther, on Beethoven, 
filling them , with the drunkenness of ecstasy, 
till they are bursting with creatbe forces. 
'That which is outlined in this poem “The 
Outpourings”, is fully canned out in the 
central and main part of the book Creators . 
This consists of short poems, where the figures 
of great historical personages are presented 
in vivid silhouette - a form of Lissauer’s inven¬ 
tion, quite different from the common ballad; 
a hall with statues placed side by side with¬ 
out a definite plan. Here we may meet with 
poets and artists from Homer to Bruckner, 
and among them some men great in the 
history of religion. Some of these represen¬ 
tations are expanded to small cycles, as that 
of Luther, Goethe, Beethoven ; larger cycles 
which fill each a separate volume have grown 
up round the great musicians J. 8. Bach and 
Bruckner. But Lissauer is not an aristocrat 
like Nietzsche ; in history he does not only see 
the great individuals, but his eye dwells 
with the same love on the people, not 
the multitude, as is the object of 
♦Socialism, but the people as a mystical col¬ 
lective personality, which is creative in 
myth and song, in custom and law, and 
which sometimes becomes active in the great 
movements of history, as in the Peasants’ 
Revolt (1525) or in the Prussian people’s 
War of Liberation against Napoleon. So the 
year “1813”, that of the greatest rising 
of the German nation in modern times, too, 
is represented in a lyrical cycle, the 
religious source of the movement being 
strongly accentuated. It is a “Whitsuntide 
of the people 44 , and Yorck in “Tauroggen,”, 
who is the originator of the movement, retires 
before acting in solitary prayer and places 
the decision in the hands of God, as he is 
striving not for his own fame, but for the 
rescue of his country : then on a sudden 
he feels power rising from the soil, he feels 
himself grow at one with the country and 
he hears the command urging him forward. 

Eternal Whitsuntide is the most ex- 
pressedly religious work of Lissauer, but 
we find religious poems in liis other volumes 
too, especially in the more recent collections 
of pure lyrics: The Interim' Way (1920) 


and Flames and Winds (1923). And by t 
side of this poety there is a large stock 
religious prose, of prophetic oratory, not j 
published in a book. I think that the spi: 
which manifests itself in Lissauer’s w<- 
will play a considerable part in the spiritu 
revival of our people. It is the religion 
active, creative life and of love of tl 
community. 

The religious element in modern Germi 
literature is, of course, not confined to the* 
three poets. The development of modern Ik 
and feeling cannot be traced without mentions 
Nietzsche who, without being a religious poe 
properly speaking, is full of religious fervou 
and who in his Zarathustra-Book has give 
us a masterpiece of prophetic orator 
Richard Dehmel belongs to this series i 
many of his later poems ; many German 
wouid here mention Stefan George wh 
certainly is one of the integrant poets < 
modern Germany and in whose work tl 
religious note is more and more conspicuou 
The feeling for nature, not so prominen 
in the three poets here chosen, ha 
its special poet in Ina Seidel Wetiinnigkei 
1918), and I could add some less know 
women poets, as well as some very fin 
poems of Ricarda Huch. Christian Morgen 
stern lias written some very-quaint mystica 
poems. The mastering of sorrow by inwar< 
strength of soul by living it through to th 
very bottom, by diving into these depths when 
joy and sorrow seem to be of one essence 
this is sung by Wilhelmine Funke in hei 
enthusiastic Hymns of Death and of Idf 
(1921). Still this note is sounded stronger it 
some of Lissauer’s poems. A whole group of 
poets appeared before the public under the 
name of the “Workmen of House Nyland,’ 
for the first time with the war-gift, Tht 
Burning People (1916). Numerous poets were 
procreated or raised to publicity by the war, 
mostly quite youngmen, not a few from the 
labouring classes, and many of them were 
carried off before maturity. Still I believe 
that Lissauer and Werfel surpass all their 
contemporaries in religious substance as well 
as in artistic quality, and that on them, above 
all, the worth of our literature depends. 



By N. K. BHATTA8AL1 M.A. 
Ouratm\ Dacca Museum 


tj AR AHAMIHIRA, author of the famous 
K compendium Brihatsamhita, directs that 
images for worship are to be made of 
metal, wood, stone or clay. Stone images 
have been found in such surprising profusion 
in this stonwess country of Bengal, that one 
wonders how it was possible for this flourish¬ 
ing craft to go out like a lamp with the 
advent of the Muhammadans: It did go 
out, without question. Images of the period 
between 1100 and 1200 x\.D. can be counted 
by thousands, while it is difficult to enume¬ 
rate more than a few that can be ascribed to 
1200-1300 A.D. 

The art perished, but the productions of 
art remained, thrown into the nearest tank or 
ditch at the time of the Muslim invasion, and 
thus preserved to posterity. The laudable 
efforts of Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore have 
succeeded in reviving the indigenous method 
of painting. It is indeed regrettable that the 



Fig. 1 

numerous well-preserved samples of the lost 
art of sculpture in the Museums of Rajshahi, 
Dacca and Bangiya Sahitya Parisat of 
Calcutta do not inspire artistically-minded 
Bengalis to attempt to make this noble art 
live again. 

If one wants to know how Bengal 
sculptors carved in stone, one has only to go 
to the Museums named above. The collection 
at the Indian Museum is very deficient in 
Bengal sculpture, though the present Superin¬ 
tendent, Rai Ramaprasad Chanda Bahadur is 
making heroic attempts to remove this defect. 
But how did the artists carve in wood in 


pre-Muhammadan days? To seek for an 
answer to this question, the inquirer will 
have to come to the neglected Museum of 
Dacca, which is the only institution of 
Bengal which has succeeded in collecting 
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WOODEN SCULPTURE OF ANCIENT BENGAL 
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it number of very valuable sanfples of pre- 
Muhammadan wooden sculpture. 

- .Fig. 1 illustrates a marvellously well* 
executed piece of carving in wood 




commonly called Deal. Numerous antiquities 
have been discovered from time to time 
from these rains, the most rem arkable being 
;J a monolithic pillar of granite, fwo feet square 
at the base and about eighteen feet long. 
A huge pillar like this is indeed a wonder in 
low-lying East Bengal. 

The wooden* capital lias been very much 
i eaten into by loam but the four-aimed figure 
] of god Vishnu, seated' in the centre in a 
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Fig. 4 depicts two carved' 
wooden pillars each about 11 
feet in height. They were 
... discovered; at the southern 
end of the great artificial lake 
Jtampal, the site of the 
ancient capital of Bengal 
under the MUnsigunj police 
station of the Dacca District. 

The carvings of the remain¬ 
ing three faces- of Pillar No. 
1 are illustrated on fig. 5. 

Fig. 6 illustrates tine 
carvings on the remaining 
three faces of pillar No. 2. 
Face I of this pillar, illustrated 
on figure 4, depicts a well- 
carved Krittimukha, a familiar 
device of the pre-Muhammadan 
days. Face II depicts a 
nautch-girl, in almost an 
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meditative pose can still be distinguished. 
The few patches where the original carving 
is still intact look like fine needle-work or 
ivory carving. The whole is a fine artistic 
piece of carving of pleasing proportions. 

Fig. 2 represents god Vishnu standing 
in the conventional pose. It was discovered 
from a village under the Muradnagar police 
station of the Tippera district and presented 
to the Dacca Museum by Mr. J. C. French, 
L C. S. The piece is so weather-worn that it 
is not possible to form a correct estimate 
of its artistic merits. 

Fig. 8 represents the half-bird, half-man 
Garuda, the vehicle of the god Vishnu. 
The face beams with a happy intelligence 
that does one’s heart good to behold and 
speaks volumes for the skill of the artist 
who fashioned it. 


acrobatic pose. . Face III depicts two amazons 
shooting at birds. Face IV is occupied by 
foliage. 

It should be noted that in decorative 
designs at the middle and at the top, the 
two pillars differ from each other. This 
would suggest that they were not a pair but 
the odd ones of perhaps two different pairs. 
The details of the lotus designs at the base 
are also different in the two pillars. 

The latest acquisition, a massive carved > 
lintel, measuring lu 10" x8"x 9" is depicted 
on fig. 7. The door of the frame of which 
this was the top-piece was 8' x 7" wide. This 
lintel was recovered from the loam of a tank 
just below the ruins of a pre-Muhammadan 
temple at the village of Nateswar in Vikram-- 
pur (Dacca). The design is the old- 
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familiar one so often met with on stone The carving, though in low relief is very- 
door-frames of the period, of a pair of tine and is so well-preserved that even the' 
cobras intertwined and raising their hoods, scales of the cobras are even now 1 disMnet. 


India House 

Bv L. M. CHITALE, a. b. r. a. a., a. m. t. r. 


I T is of great interest to read the short 
debate in the House of Commons and 
the announcements made in the press 
regarding the India House that is going to 
be built in London in a few day’s time. 
It is a great ideal and perhaps will have 
a far reaching effect on the mutual under¬ 
standing of the two great communities of 
the Empire. Yet, there are a few fundamen¬ 
tal facts involved regarding the aesthetic 
considerations of the House with due regard 
to India’s artistic inheritance, and an appli¬ 
cation of Indian intellect and labour in 
every aspect concerned therewith. 

The question before us is that whether 
the India House should be purely an Indian 
product exhibiting and demonstrating the 
Indian artistic merit the world is speaking 
of, or whether it should be a symbolism of 
western architecture. 

We know from historical facts that 
opportunities when seen, are given and 
not created. During the Great War, Indian 
people starved, fought and died ; but what 
after all ? Did England ever build a memo¬ 
rial for them that will remind us in 
London of th ir self‘Sacrifice for the 
Empire ? What is, after all, life, its 
aims and objects, if they cannot be respond¬ 
ed to by sympathetic words and effective 
actions that stimulate feed and nourish 
human brains. It seems to us that the 
opportunities of the Indian memorial in one 
form or other has been lost whether con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, but we cannot 
afford to see these facts completely ignored 
any more. If the Empire ideal really stands 
for purity and justice, freedom and 
equality, this opportunity that has to cost 


India about £390,000 is the time to fake* 
the advantage of and subscribe for India’s- 
sake and Great Britain. 

It is a recognised fact that the western- 
art ideal is not a better substitute for the- 
Indian art ideal. Then is it not logical and 
impartial to have the ideal purely Indian* 
and encourage Indian architects (as inven¬ 
tors of the whole mechanism) who did 
wonders in the past and are still capable 
of doing things ? The glory of Indian 
architecture was due to hereditary art- 
instincts, old teachings and practice, and 
not the western ones in the least. Again 
the interpretation of Indian architecture 
by a Europeon is impossible, as he haft- 
refused, and still refuses to understand 
India from within. It is only possible, then,, 
if Indian architects are entrusted to do so. 

The collaboration of an Indian architect* 
with a British architect will perhaps be 
necessary as the building has to be built 
in London. If we are not mistaken, most of the 
Houses built for other Dominions, such as 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand, had 
their own architects working in collaboration;: 
with British architects. It is possible to do 
likewise in this matter. The main point is 
to protect every Indian interest in its ideal 
and detail. 

Considering the British Empire on the- 
whole, India is the only country that has 
got and preserved its own individuality. 
India, perhaps the oldest nation and 
again the greatest unit of the Empire popu¬ 
lation, must represent India as India, no 
matter whether in Europe or in any other- 
part of the globe. If we have to lead to* 
impartial and logical judgment and critic- 
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sra in the face of tfeei vwir^rld races, we 
must give due respect tC the India House 
that will speak of those wonderful art 
treasures of India so that to feel and think 
that India is with us, for us and for them, 
for the benefit of the societies of the 


Empire and world societies in general. 
We sincerely hope that due consideration 
will be given to the facts* and that they 
will not be treated as merely a passing 
notice as it has always been. 


Prof. Jadunath Sinha’s Rejoinder 


To 


The’Editor. 

The Modern Review. 


Sir. 

I have given you much trouble ill requesting 
you to publish my letters in (connection with my 
• controversy with Dr. S. Kadhakrishnan. But I 
assure you, this is my last letter. And T shall tie 
very much obliged if you will kindly publish it in 
your esteemed journal. 

I am thankful again to Dr. Kadliakrishnan for 
his reply to my second letter published in the 
February number of the Modern Review. He seems 
to be very much upset by my letters. He has not 
been able to ignore them. He has broken his habi¬ 
tual silence and replied to both of them. I am 
-extremely sorry that 1 have been dragged into this 
unfortunate controversy by an unusual contingency. 
Nobody would . like to see an enormous 

portion of his unpublished book appear 

Beforehand in the work of somebody else, who had 
access to his manuscript. In fact, the passages 
from my thesis, which have been incorporated 
by Dr. Kadhakrishnan in his work, are too 
many to be pointed out. I have given only a 
few passages in my two letters as samples 
of his unacknowledged borrowings from my thesis. 
In my first letter 1 have quoted those passages 
from Dr. Kadhakrishnan’s work borrowed from 
my thesis, which are printed in small type. In 
my second letter I have quoted many passages 
from his look, which are printed in bold type. 
No journal would agree to publish all the 
sassages. But Dr. Kadhakrishnan says “Mr. 

Sinha seems to have felt that his attempt so far 
as textual renderings were concerned, was not 
*$uite successful and so is anxious to make out 
In the second letter that he is giving his ‘own 
interpretations’ in several passages,” (Modern 

Review, March, 19 0. p. 321). I need not remind 
the reader that in my first letter I requested the 
Editor of the Modern Review" to allow me. on a 
future occasion, to give further proofs of Iris 
unacknowledged borrowings” (M. Jany.. 1929. 

? . 190). I had written my second letter before 
read Dr. Kadhakrishnan’s reply to my first letter. 
My second letter and his first reply were published 
together in the February number of the Modern 
Review. I had to follow certain order in writing 
these letters. My first letter contained many 
4 ^ —*****«nd Rome interpretations. My 


second letter contained some textual renderings and 
several interpretations. Dr. Kadhakrishnan has no 
reason to think that 1 wrote my second letter 
because I felt that I could not succeed m making 
out my case in my first letter. 

There is such, a striking similarity in. the 
parallel passages given, in m.v letters that it is 
impossible for one to think that they are indepen¬ 
dent of each other. Dr. Kadhakrishnan is fully 
conscious of it. So, in his first reply he threw out 
a hint that he had delivered lectures on many 
topics discussed in his Indian Philosophy , Vol. II., 
which were incorporated by me in my thesis. He 
specially mentioned his lectures on the Samknya 
theory of Self-consciousness and the Mimamsaka 
theory of Knowledge, because they were discussed 
by me in that part of my thesis, which had been 
published in trie Meerut College Magazine , long 
before the publication of his work. I nave already 
given a fitting reply to this insinuation. (M. IL 
March, 1929, pp. 372-376'. I have shown how his 
‘original’ lectures on the Mimamsaka theory of the 
Self incorporated in his book were reproduced almost 
verbatim not 'only from the published portion of my 
thesis, but also from the works of such eminent 
scholars as Dr. 0. Thibaut and Dr. Ganganath 
Jim without acknowledgment. (Jlrid.. pp. 373-376). 
Dr. Kadhakrishnan know r s full welt how far bis 
plea of University lectures will stand. So, he has 
not pressed this point further in his second reply. 
Hois wisely silent on it in spite of the Editor’s note 
on this point in the February number of the 
Modern Review. 

The published passages from my thesis given 
in my letters are extremely discomforting to Dr. 
Radhakrislman. They are the most convincing 
proofs of his unacknowledged borrowings from iny 
thesis. So he has tried in all possible ways to 
explain away the close similarity between his 
version and mine with regard to the published 
passages. He does not attach any importance to 
the unpublished passages from my thesis. But I 
have already said that an examinee is not expected 
to take every precaution so that his thesis may. not 
l>e tampered with by an unscrupulous examiner, 
if any. It was by mere chance.that, some portions 
of my thesis had been published before the 
publication of Dr. Radhakrbhnan’s . work. And 
when so many passages from the published portion 
of my thesis have been shown to he reproduced 
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almost verbatim frem my thesis, there in no special 
reason why he shohld not borrow from the un¬ 
published portion of my thesis as well. 

After the publksation of my first letter a 
Professor of the Calcutta University requested me. 
on behalf of Dr. Badhakrishnan, to place all the 
published portions of my thesis in the hands of the 
great doctor, so that he might have * a fair oppor¬ 
tunity to offer a reply,” if he desired to do so. I 
could not oblige Dr. Radhakrishnan, for I had not 
finished saying what 1 had to say on the published 
portion of my thesis. Besides, I could not under¬ 
stand the logic of it Why should Dr. Radha¬ 
krishnan require only the published portions of 
my thesis to formulate his reply ? Obviously 
localise they cannot be lightly disposed of. More¬ 
over, why should he require my thesis at all to 
offer his reply ? He is the best person to know 
whether he used my thesis in writing his book or 
not. Anyone can clearly see through his anxiety 
to get hold of all the published portions of my 
thesis. 

Now, let me consider the passages in my 
version. 

1—3. “None of the sentences is a trans¬ 
lation of any Sanskrit passage. The whole extract 
is my own interpretation of Prabhakara’s doctrine 
as elaborated in Prakaranaparlcikfi on p. 5G (ch. 
S. S.)” (M. R. February, 1929, p. 214). Dr. Radha¬ 
krishnan has not given any explanation of his 
verbatim reproduction of this passage from my 
thesis in his book. He invites the reader to judge 
for himself whether it is ray interpretation or 
mere translation of a certain text. He quotas the 
text from Prakaranapancika referred to by me. 

Sarvaireva jnanahetubhir Stimuli saksatkaravatl 
dhir upajanyate • sarvatra prameyasyaparoksatvaniy- 
amabhavat. Smrtisvanumaiiantaresu ca na pratneyam 
aparoksam, -sarvas ca pratitayah svayam pratyafcsah 
prakasante. 

lie does not give its English translation. It may 
bo rendered into English as follows: 

‘Direct knowledge is produced in the self by 
all the causes of cognitions.... Because the object of 
knowledge is not directly apprehended everywhere.— 
All experiences are manifested as perceived by 
themselves.” 

Dr. Ganganath Jlia interprets the same text in 
ihe following manner: 

“In all cognitions,—be they either Direct Apprehen¬ 
sion or Rcmeml>rance- the ‘apprehender’ always 
appears as a constituent factor; so long as the 
apprehending soul does not become manifest, there 
is no apprehension at all; because all cognitions 
are in the form 7 know\ It must be admitted, 
therefore, that whenever anything is cognised, it is 
cognised along with the cogniser himself; and the 
cognition of the Soul is always of the nature of 
direct Apprehension; even when the cognition of 
the object is inferential or verbal, that of the 
cognising Soul is in every act of cognition, purely 
perceptional or direct- The third factor—tliat of 
‘apprehension’ itself—is always self-cognised , by 
direct apprehension: even the inferential cognition 
is cognised by itself directly ” (The Mbhftkara 
School of PUrva Mtmfimsfi, p. 49), 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta interprets the same text in 
th$ following manner : 

“Ati knowledge whether perceptual, inferential 
or of ops. other kind must necessarily reveal the 


self or the knower directly. Thus as in ail know- 
ledge the self is directly and immediately-pei’ceived, 
all knowledge may be regarded as perception from 
the point of view of self. The division of the 
pramanas as pratyaksa (perception), anumana 
(inference), etc. is from the point of view of the 
objects of knowledge with reference to the varying 
modes in which they are brought within the 
purview of knowledge.” (History of Indian' 
Philosophy Yol. I., pp. 382-383). 

I have interpreted the text in the following 
wajr: - 

, ‘But though there is always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the self in every act of 
cognition, there is not always a direct and immedi¬ 
ate knowledge of the not-self or an external object.. 
An object is not directly presented to consciousness 
in recollection and inference. Though in indirect 
knowledge its object is not directly presented to 
consciousness, yet the indirect knowledge itself is 
directly presented to consciousness.” {Meerut 
College Magax/ine, January, 1924, p. 92). 

Dr. Radliakrisnnan has reproduced it as follows: 

“While there is always a direct and immediate 
knowledge of self in every act of cognition, there 
is not always a direct and immediate knowledge 
of the not-self or the object. In recollection and ■. 
inference the object is not directly presented to 
consciousnass. Though in indirect, knowledge the 
object is not directly presented to consciousness, 
yet the indirect knowledge itself is directly 
presented to consciousness.” (Indian Philosophy ; 
Yol. II., 1927, p. 395). 

Thus there is a substantial difference in the 
versions of Dr. Jha, Dr. Das Gupta and myself, 
though they are interpretations of the same text But 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s version is a verbatim reproduction 
of mine. Besides, lie lias omitted certain sentences 
quoted by him from Pralcaranapamika, So, how 
could he single out different sentences from the 
text and bring out their significance exactly in 
the same language as mine ? 

4—7. “None of these sentences is a translation 
of any Sanskrit passage. The whole extract is 
my own interpretation of Kumarila’s doctrine” 
{Modem Review, February. 1929, p. 214). 1 did 
not refer to the text which was interpreted by 
me in these passages. Dr. Radhakrishnan cites 

the text from Sastradipika. 

Ye tu kartrtayaiva atmasiddhir na karmatyaye- 
tyahuh, tesam atmani s maranapra ty abhi j nane 
nopapadyeyatam, tatrapi hi purvakalasambandhit- 
venatmanah pmtibhaso’nglkai-aplyah na ca samprato 
smarane purvakalasambandhinah kartrtvam sambha- 
vatlti kathani kartrtaya siddhyet, Tasmad aham- 
pratvayakarmataiyaiva atmanahi siddhih. Sfistra- 
dipirn, p. 352, Chowklianiba Sanskrit Series. 

Here again he has not given the translation. 
It may be rendered into English as follows: 

“Those who held that the self is established a» 
the agent and not as the object cannot account 
for the recollection and recognition of the seif; for 
there too the apprehension of the, self as related 
to the past time must be admitted:. in the 
present recollection the agency of what is related 
to the past time is not possible : how, then, can 
the self be established as the agent ? Hence, tit* ' 
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'self must be established as an object of self- 
•reonseiousness.” 

My version is not at all a translation of the 
'above text. It is my interpretation of it There is 
•no text of which the following passage is a 
transla ion. “It is the self apprehended as the 
object of previous perception that is re-presented 
to consciousness as the object of present recollection 
and recognition. If, in the recognition of the self, 
the self is not. known as the object of recognition, 
then the act of recognition would be without an 
objective basis ; it would be objectless. But there 
can be no consciousness without an object” Nor 
does Yuktisnehaprapuram to which also Dr. 
Radhakrishnan refers bring out the significance 
of it as I have done. Etatkalasambandhini sraarane 
purvakalasambandhinah kartrtvam na sambhavati 
-atah karmatayaiva siddhih (YuktimeJmprapUranu 
ch.*S. S., p. 352). The translation of this passage 
is contained in that of the original text given above. 
Thus passages 4-7 are my own interpretation of 

the Sanskrit text in SlistradXpikU, and they have 
been reproduced, verbatim by Dr. Radhakrishnan 
along with their punctuation. But still he wants 
to prove that they are his own “textual renderings.” 
For the convenience of the reader again both 
the versions are given below : 

“Both in recollection and in recognition it is the 
object of recollection and recognition that appears 
In consciousness, and not their subject--It is the 
self apprehended as an object of previous perception 
that is re-presented to consciousness as the object 
of present recollection and recognition. If, in the 
recognition of the self, the self is not known as 
the object of recognition, then the act of recognition 
would be without an objective basis ; it would be 
objectless. But there can be no consciousness 
without an object. Hence the Blratta concludes 
that the self must lie regarded as an object of self- 
■consciousness” (My version, Meerut College 
Magazine , January, 1924, p. 90). 

“In the phenomena of recognition and recollec¬ 
tion the object appeal's in consciousness and not 
the subject. It is the self apprehended as the 
object of perception that is represented in cons¬ 
ciousness as the object of present recollection and 
recognition. If, in the recognition of the self, the 
self were not an object, then the act would be 
objectless, but there can be no consciousness with¬ 
out an object. So the self must be regarded as the 
object of self-consciousness” (Dr. Radhakrishnan \s 
'version, Indian Philosophy , Vol. II. 1927, p. 411), 

8—9. “None of these sentences is a translation of 
any Sanskrit passage. The whole extract is my 
exposition of a passage in Nydyamanjark p. 480.” 
(M R, February, 1929, p. 214 ). Dr. Radliakrishnan 
complains, “Mr. Sinha here again brings together 
two sentences from two different pages of his 
version and gets two of my consecutive sentences 
and argues that he is stating in them his ‘own* 
exposition.” ( Modern Review, March, 1929, p. 322). 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’a argument is very curious. If he 
has taken a few scattered sentences from my thesis 
and connected them together in his book, does it 
prove that the consecutive sentences in his book 
. are his own ? Does originality consist in gathering 
a number of sentences from different sources ana 
fusing them together into an ‘intelligible narrative’ ? 
have already shown how from different pages of 
r. Ganganath JhaV The PraWMara School of 


Purva MimdmsU he has borrowed many sentences 
almost verbatim , and, connected them together in 
his own version. He has done the very same thing 
from many other standard works on Indian philo¬ 
sophy. 

However, in this particular case, passages 8—9 
in my version also are continuous. Passage No. 8 
is a part of a sentence which runs as follows ; “If 
substantiality constitutes the object of consciousness., 
then the self can never be the subject orknower : 
for the self is as much a substance as a jar, and if 
the jar, as a substance, is simply the object of 
consciousness, but never its subject, then, on the 
same ground, the self, as a substance, is simply 
the object of consciousness, but it can never be the 
subject or knower,” ( Meerut College Magazine . 
January, 1924, pp. 83—84 ). Passage No.' 9 is 
just after this sentence in my version. So, here I do 
not bring together disconnected sentences from 
different pages. Dr. Radhakrishnan quotes the text 
from Nyayamanjari to which I have referred. 
Dravyadi-svarfipe grahye na jSafari grahakata 
sadhita syat. Atmavartino’pi dravyadii'upasya ghata- 
ditutyatvat. Rendered into English it stands thus. : 
“The nature of substances ( only ) being the appre¬ 
hended object, the knower-hood in the self cannot 
be established, for the substantiality existing in the 
self also is like that of a jar and the like.” Thus 
passage No. 8 in my version brings out the signi¬ 
ficance of this text. It is not a “textual rendering.” 
And Dr. Radhakrishnan has reproduced it verbatim 
in his book. 

9. This passage also is my exposition of the 
next two sentences in NyUyamanjan. The text 
runs as follows : Yadapi mpunammanyairucyate 
bhavatu jnatrtaiva grahakastathapi visayopadhi- 
krtastyeva bhedah ghatavacchinna hi jnatrta grahya, 
suddhaiva tu jriatrta grahiketi. Anyatra tu suddha- 
ivsayagrahanameva bhavati ghato’yamiti tadetaditi 
saralamatiprataranamatram. ( Nyfiyamanjari , p. 
430 ). It my be rendered into English as follows : 
“The so-called expert says, ‘Let the knower-hood 
or consciousness itself be the apprehender ; still 
there is a difference due to the condition of objects: 
the consciousness determined by a jar is the appre¬ 
hended, and the consciousness in itself is the appre¬ 
hender. But elsewhere there is simply the appre¬ 
hension of an object such as this is a jar ? Even 
this doctrine is nothing but a deception of the 
credulous.” Thus it is clear that passage No. 9 in 
my version is my own exposition of the above text. 
And it has been incorporated by Dr. Radhakrishnan 
in his work, 

Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “I need not labour the 
point about 9 as Mr. Sinha himself gives part of 
the Sanskrit text used” (Modern Review, March, 
1929, p. 322 ). This is a very curious argument. 
Mallinatha’s Sanjivani contains texts from Kalidasa. 
But does it prove that Mallinatha’s commentary is 
not his own interpretation ? Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore is a critical 
work on Tagore. He gives his own exposition and 
interpretation by t quoting passages from Tagore’s 
works. But does it prove that Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
work is not his own ? There are so many critical 
works on Shakespeare. All of them interpret the 
writings of Shakespeare in their own way quoting 
texts from the original works. Does it prove that 
they are not the writiogs of different oritics ? 
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Then, again, if one commentator borrows the inter 
prdtation of another commentator along with a 
text from the orginal work, does it prove that he 
makes it his own ? “No argument is possible* 

With regard to passages 8—9 Dr. Radhakrishnan 
says, "Thus it is clear that the views of the texts* 
are claimed by Mr. Sinha to be his ‘own.’ (Modern 
Review, March, p. 322 ). This, again, is another 
curious argument of Dr. Radhakrishnan. 1 have 
claimed the exposition of these texts from Nyayar 
mamaH as my own. 1 have clearly said that the 
whole extract is my exposition of a passage jn 
Nytiyamafyari, p. 430.” ( Modern Review, February 
1929, p. 214 ). 1 have never claimed the ‘ views 
expressed in the texts as my “owtf.” In fact, the 
"views” are^not even claimed by Jayanta Bhatta 
as his own, who has explained and criticized them 
in Nytiyamanjari. Perhaps, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
gives us here a bit of his humour. He gave us the 
same humour in his first reply with regard to his 
“own” exposition of the "views” of Vyasa, Vacaspati, 

and Vijnanabhiksu borrowed verbatim from my 
thesis. He said, "But it is really going a bit too far 
to suggest that I tried to "pass them off as my 
own, when, as a matter of fact, these views are 
explicitly attributed to Vyasa, Vacaspati and 
Vijnanabhiksu”. (M. R., February, 1929, p. 209). 
This sort of argument, if it is an argument at all, 
is not worth any consideration. So, I passed it 
over. But when the great Doctor repeats the same 
argument in his second reply I am compelled to 
take note of it. I need not tell Dr. Radhakrishnan 
that he wanted to “pass off’ his‘‘interpretative 
exposition” of the views of Vyasa, Vacaspati, and 
Vijnanabhiksu, as his own, though he borrowed it that 
verbatim from part of my thesis, which was publi¬ 
shed. Here also I do not want to claim the "views 
expressed in the texts from Nytiyamanjari as iny 
"own”, but iny "interpretative exposition” of 

these views. However, I am thankful to Dr. 
Radhakrishnan for his amusing argument. 

10-53. Dr. Radhakrishnan says, "Almost all the 
unpublished passages relate to texts and any one 
who reads my versions which are not dose 
translations hut brief summiries will find enough 
indications in them to show that they are based 
on the texts and not on any second-hand sketches 
of them.” (Italics mine, Modern Review , March, 
1929, p. 321). 

Thus his versions are "not close translations 
but brief summaries .while mine are, according 
to him, close translations of Sanskrit texts. I 
have already said, “faithful translations of the 
same passage by different persons are very likely, 
if not bound, to differ in form.” (M. R, March, 
1929. p. 371). Even between two faithful transla¬ 
tions of the same texts some agreement, is possible, 
But there can never be any similarity between 
close translations and brief summaries of the 
same texts. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has already said, “In all 
those passages which are not put in quotation 
marks,! do not try to give the exact translations 
but only the significance of • the texts referring 
the interested reader to the sources.” (Italics, 
mineV {Modern Review } (February, 1929, p. 209). 
And 1 have already pointed out that “there can 
never be a close similarity in form between the 
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translation and the interwetatidn of the same 
text” {Ibid, n. 372). ; \ V. 

Moreover, I have already shown in my two 
letters that my versions are not close translations 
of Sanskrit texts but their interpmtatims\ which 
bring out their significance. Dr. Radhakrishnan a 
versions also, according to his own statement, 
bring out the significance of texts. But how can 
there bo a close similarity between two indepen¬ 
dent interpretations of the s*me texts ? Thu® 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has failed to explain the 
striking similarity between his version and mine 
in spite of his best endeavours. ■ 

10-24. With regard to these passages Dr. 
Radhakrishnan says, "Mr. Sinha’s Modern Review 
version does not refer to mstradipikU from which 
they are taken, while mine gives the source of 
fristradipikn and the pages 158-159 thereof. 
Besides, my account gives the original of passage 
17. Anyatha jnato maya ghata iti jnanajneyasam- 
bandho jnatrjneyasambanaho va na vyavahartum 
sakyate.’ Even Mr. Sinha will allow, I hope, 
that I could not have mentioned, this tex r , 
if I had depended on his account, which does not 
contain it” {Modern Review, March, 1929, p. 321). 

In my Modem Review version two texts have 
been quoted from §UstradipikU ; two more texts 
have been quoted by me in my thesis,, on which 
passages 15 and 22 are based. My thesis contains 
also the reference to Sastradipihti and its pages 
for different texts. Even if my thesis contained 
no reference to S&stradipika, at all, it would not 
at all be difficult for Dr. Radhakrishnan 
to find out the texts given in my thesis in Sloka- 
vartika,, Sastradipika and such other works dealing 
with the Bhatta MImainsaka doctrine of the mferra- 
bility of cognitions. But, in fact my thesis, does 
contain the reference to mstradHpika. l admit that 
ray thesis does not contain the original text on 
which passage No. 17 is based. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
has quoted this text But is it difficult to. find out 
a text corresponding to its English version, espe¬ 
cially when, other texts connected with it are found 
in the same account ? To incorporate another s 
version into one’s book and to add something ot 
one’s composition to it,, or some original text 
corresponding to a particular passage, may be a 
very good trick to escape detection of plagiarism. 
Dr. Radhakrislinan seems, to have adopted this 
means in many places of his works, where he has 
borrowed his versions from other books. Let me 
give only one example here by quoting dirterent 
versions of the same text as follows : 

(a) "When a certain fixed or permanent relation 
has been known to subsist between two things, if 
we perceive any one of these things, we have an 
idea of the other thing ; and this latter cognition 
is called inferential* (Snabara Bhasya, p. 10) 
(Dr. Ganganath Jha : The l^rdbwkara School 
of Pftrva MtmhrnsU, p. 42), 

(b) “According to Sahara, when a certain fixed 

relation has been known to subsist between two 
things, so that if we perceive any one of these things 
we have an idea of the other tiling, this latter 
cognition is called inferential. , , ; _ , 

-T iiStasambandhasy aikadesadarsanad ekadesantare 

‘sannikriste’ ’rthe buddihih. See also Prakarana* 
paMkU, p. 64,” (Dr. Radhakrishnan?: Indum 
Philosophy, * Vol II, p, 386). . ^ 

Here Dr. Radhakrishnan reproduces verbatim 
the version of Dr. Jha, but claims it as his own” 
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by adding the text which has not been quoted by 
Dr, Jha. Similarly, ^ retard to passage (10-24) 
he claims my version as his own by adding a t cer¬ 
tain text which is not in my version. The .inser¬ 
tion of this additional test oy Dr. Hadhakrishnan 
only shows that he consulted the original work 
referred to by me in my account, hunted out a par¬ 
ticular passage, and inserted it in his version, it 
proves nothing beyond it. It . by no means proves 
that he could not have mentioned this text, if he 
had depended on my account which does not 
contain it. Nobody could expect such an argument 
from Dr. Radhakrishnan. Moreover, he has not 
been able to give even the correct reference. All 
the arguments involved in passages (10-24) are to 
be found in the Chowkhamba edition of Sastra- 
dtpikti used by him on pages 157-159, and not on 
pages 158-159. So, even his reference is not 

Besides, all the passages (10-24) are not tran¬ 
slations of Sanskrit texts. For instance, there is 
no text corresponding to passage No. 10. There is 
the text in /SfistradlpiM which runs as follows. 
Jnanakriya hi sakarmika karmabliute’ *rthe phalam 
janayati pakadivat, tacca phalamaindriyikas jnan- 
ajaayamaparoksyam, lingadijanyam in paroksyam.” 
(oh. S. S., p. 257). It may be rendered into English 
thus. “The act of cognition having for its objective 
an object produces an effect in the object like the 
act of cooking; and that effect produced by sensu¬ 
ous knowledge is directness (of apprehension), 
while the effect produced by inferential knowledge 
and the like is indirectness.” Tims passage No. 
10, in my version is not at all a translation of 
the above text, and it has been reproduced verbatim 
by Dr, Radhakrislinan along with the Sanskrit 
words within brackets. Passage No. 14 is simply a 
repetition of passage No. 12. There is no separate 
text inSdstradipika on which it is based. There is 
a text much later in Sfistradipika which has been 
translated by me in passage No. 22. Passages 12, 
14, and 22 mean the same thing. 

But still because I have repeated the same 
argument thrice in my thesis, Dr. Radhakrishnan 
also has done the same. 

.Passages (12-13) are based upon the text “inana- 
kriyadvarako yah kartrbhutasyatmanah karmabhuta- 
sya c&rthasya parasparam sambandho vyaptrvyapyat- 
valak^apah sa manasapratyaksavagato vijnanam 
kalpayati, na hyagantukakaraparaantarenatmano 
‘rtham prati vyaptrtvamutpattumarhati .’ ’( £%stradipika, 
ch. 8. S., p. 158)). It may be rendered into Eng¬ 
lish as follows. “The relation of the pervader 
(vydptf) and the pervaded of ( vydpta ), which sub¬ 
sists between the self which is the agent of 
knowledge, and the object which is the objective 
of knowledge, through the, instrumentality of the 
act of cognition, is apprehended by internal per¬ 
ception, and proves the existence, of the cognitive 
act; without an accessory cause the self’s relation 
to the object, in the form of that, of the pervader to 
the pervaded, cannot be produced.” I have not 
explained the nature of the relation between the 
self and the object (vyaptrvydpyatvalahsanasamban- 
dha ), I have brought out the significance of the 


in manages 12-13. And Dr. Radhakrish- 
SSTVS? tea bought out the sigmAcanoe of the 

%,X%ath"terpre y ts the above text in 

th6 “Every ln acro! ’'Perception, involves, a certain 
relationship between the peremer andthe mjb» 

d/ j _fnrmpr being the agent, and the latter .the 

o^ect of Tat act; this ^en^and-object relation¬ 
ship is not possible without some activity on the 
part of the agent; hence the presence of . this 
relationship leads to the inference of ite mvanable 
concomitant, vix., the action of the went ,ai^d 

it is this action that, m the in 

known 'cognition ; and it has .been shown to 
be inferrable from the relationship between the 
cognising self and the cognised object. (The 

T&staws* 

involves a rvktion 
(sambandho) . between .the self and the object , 
this relation implies action on .the part or the sell 
as agent, and this action constitutes the cognition, 
which is inferred from, the relationship between 
the self and the object ( The Kctrma-MwianisTi, 

P ' l)r! 8. N. Das Gupta interprets the above text 
as follows : . , .. .. 

“Every perception involves a relationship 
between the perceiver and the perceived, wherein 
the perceiver behaves as the agent whose activity 
in grasping the object is known as cognition. 

( History of Indian Philosophy , p. 3H4). 

I have interpreted the above text as follows . 

“A cognition is inferred from the relation 
between the subject or knower. and the object 
known, which is apprehended by internal percep¬ 
tion. If there is not an adventitious condition 
intervening between the self and the object, how 
is it possible for the self to be related to the 
object? Therefore, from the specific relation 
between the subject and the. object involved in 
knowledge we can infer the existences of cognition. 

( Vide the Modern Review, February. 1929, p. 
214.) 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has interpreted the above 
text as follows: . . , ., ... 

“The cognition is inferred from the relation 
between the knower and the known, which is 
apprehended by internal perception. Were it not 
for this other factor intervening between the knower 
and the known, the self could not become related 
to the object. From the specific relation involved 
in knowledge between the subject and the object 
the existence of c/gnition is inferred.” (Indian 
Philosophy , Vol. IL, p. 400). . _ 

Thus it is clear that the versions of Dr. Jha, 
Dr Keith, Dr. Das Gupta as well as my version are 
substantially different from one another. But Dr. 
Radh*krishnan’s version is practically a verbatim 
reproduction of mine. Thus he is not so faithful 
to the text, as to my version of it 

10-53. Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “Passages 10-53 
are unpublished and I do not propose to deal with 
them in any detail” (Modern Review, March, 1929, 
p. 322). In his first reply he did consider the 
passages from the unpublished portion of my 
thesis also. And in his second reply also he has 
considered passages 10-24, and tned to prove that 
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his version is based upon the texts, and not upon 
ray “second-hand sketches.” But, as regards 
passages (25-44 and 47-53) he does not say any thing 
at all. Moreover, he insinuates that the sheer 
quantity of it, whatever be its quality, is intended 
to create an atmosphere favourable to the sugges¬ 
tions made.” (Ifcwf., p. 321 >. Whatever may be 
the quality of ray version in these passages, they 
have been reproduced all the same by Dr. Kadha- 
krishnan almost verbatim. Passages *5-28 contain 
my own inteipretatiom of the doctrines of 
Prfipyakfiritva and Aprnpyalcaritva of the visual 
organ. No writer on Indian Philosophy has given 
that interpretation up till now, whether it is right 
or wrong. ..And these passages from my thesis, 
which are not at all translations of any Sanskrit 
texts, have been reproduced verbatim by Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. Passages 29-37 are based on 
some texts in Kiranavati but they are not their 
literal translations. Passages 38-44 contain my 
interpretation of the Mimarasaka theory of the 
auditory perception of space as implied in certain 

texts in Sfistradipika, This interpretation has not 
been given by an writer on Indian Philosophy up 
till now ; so, it has conveniently been incorporated 
by Dr. Radhakrishnan in his book. Passages 
47-53 in my version closely follow certain texts 

in &stradipika. and they have . been reproduced 
verbatim by Dr. Radhakrishnan with the exception 
of passage 49. He has summarized it, and in 
doing so he has committed an egregious mistake. 
{Modern' Review, February, 19*9, p. 218). Dr. 
Radhakrishnan is silent on these passages because 
they are rather too tough to dispose of. Many of 
them contain my interpretations of certain doctrines 
of Indian Philosophy, which have not been given 
by any other writer. So, whenever convenient. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan has considered unpublished 
passages, and whenever inconvenient, he has 
quietly passed them over. 

45-46. Passages 45-46 are my own interpreta¬ 
tion of the nature of indeterminate and determinate 
perception. No other writer on Indian philosophy 
except Dr. Radhakrishnan has given such an 
interpretation. And he has given a verbatim 
reproduction of my version. Still he wants 
to offer an explanation. His resourcefulness never 
fails him. He says, “It is a matter of no little 
surprise to me that a serious charge should be 
based on the use of such words as ‘unrelational’, 
.undifferentiated,’ ‘relational,’ ‘differentiated’ etc. 
m explaining the distinction between indeterminate 
and determinate perception, words which are 
employed by almost all writers on the subject” 
(M. R March, 1929, p. 320). Let me quote a few 
passages from the works of distinguished scholars 
of Indian Philosophy. 

(i) “We must distinguish between two forms 
of perception, the first of which gives the bare 
knowledge of the class character of the object 
and f is styled indeterminate (a—or nirvikalpa), 
while the second, in place of giving the bare 
qualification of the object (vicegana) gives the 
determinate (savikalpa) relation of qualified 
(vwe§ya) and qualification.” (A. B. Keith: Indian 
Logie and Atomism , p. 72.) 

(u) ‘ Apprehension has been divided into two 
olasses :~(f) Savikalpaka, determinate or concrete, 
which pertains to, and has for its object, the thing 
ahng with its distinctive properties \ and (2) 
Htrvikalpaka, non-determinate or abstract, which 


pertains to, and has for its object, the thing-in- 
itself in its pure unqualified form.” (Ganganath 
Jha: The Prtibhalcara School of P&rva Mim&msU, 
p. 37). 

(iii) ‘The determinate (perception) is knowledge 
which admits of specification: it is the knowledge 
of an object as particularized by its genus, etc. •• 
Ihe indeterminate perception is th*t knowledge 
which admits of no specification : it is the know¬ 
ledge of an object derived through its first inter¬ 
course with one.of our senses, e. g. this is some* 
thing . 'Perception is of two kinds(i) Nirvi- 
kalpalca , non-determinato, non-effective or abstract, 
and savikalpaka, determinate, reflective or concrete.” 
(Satish Chandra Vid.vabhusan : History of Indian 
Logie , pp. 137-138, 383). 

(iv) ‘Perception may be divided as indeterminate 

0 nirvikalpa) and (savikalpa) determinate. Indeter¬ 
minate perception is that in which the thing is 
taken at the very first moment of perception .in 
which it appears without any association with 
name. Determinate perception takes place after the 
indeterminate stage is just passed; it reveals 
things as being endowed with all characteristics 
and qualities and names just as we find in all our 
concrete experience. Indeterminate perception 
reveals the things with their characteristics and 
universal, but at this stage there being, no 
association of name it is more or less indistinct.” 
(S. N. Das Gupta :~~A History of Indian Philosophy , 
Vol L, p, 334; see also pp. 378-379). . 

tv) “The former (indeterminate perception) is an 
undifferentiated and non-relational mode of 
consciousness devoid of assimilation and discri¬ 
mination, analysis and synthesis, while the latter 
(determinate perception) is a differentiated, and 
relational mode of consciousness involving assimila¬ 
tion and discrimination, analysis and synthesis. 
The former is dumb and inarticulate, free from 
verbal images, while the latter is vocal and 
articulate. The former is abstract and indeter¬ 
minate, while the latter is concrete and determinate. 
(My version, MS. of Indian Psychology of Percep¬ 
tion, Vol. I, with the seal of the Calcutta University). 

(vi) “It (indeterminate perception) is a state of 
undifferentiated, non-relational consciousness, free 
from the work of assimilation and discrimination, 
analysis and synthesis - Determinate perception is a 
mediate, differentiated, relational mode of conscious¬ 
ness involving the results of assimilation and 
discrimination. It (indeterminate perception) may 
be regarded as dumb and inarticulate and free 
from verbal images....It (determinate perception) is 
articulate, concrete and determinate’ (S. Radha- 
krishnan: Indian Philosophy , Vol. U, p. 60). 

Thus it is clear that Dr. Radhakrishnan gives 
almost a verbatim reproduction of my version. 
Can he cite a similar passage from the work of 
any other author ? Still he argues that such words 
as ‘unrelationaF undifferentiated’, relational’ 
‘differentiated’, eta, are employed by almost, all 
writers on the subject. This is a very curious 
argument of Dr. Radhakrishnan. He has repeated 
it many times in his replies. When he cannot 
offer any other explanation, he* argues 
that if some common words are used by two 
or more writers in dealing with .the same/topic, 
it does not justify the inference of any 
“borrowing,” as if any one drew such* an 
inference ! 1 need not point out here that all 
words are found in a dictionary, and they are used 
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by all; some particular words are used by 
or more writers to express some particular 
u This never justifies the inference of any 
orrowing.” But one cannot possibly explain the 
connection of these words exactly in the same order 
in the writings of different persons without the 
hypothesis of plagiarism. Sometimes two persons 
may think alika But how can they write alike in 
the . very same language in numerous places in 
giving thew own interpretations ? Besides, I have 
elaborately explained the significance of each word 
I liave used in explaining the distinction between 
indeterminate an<f determinate perception in* my 
thesis. 

54—61. With regard to these passages, Dr. 
Kadhakrishnan points out that there are, differences 
in the two versions. I myself admit it. I wrote 
in my second letter, “The above extract is a 
beautiful specimen of paraphrasing and summari¬ 
zing.” (M. R, February. 1929, p. 219.) He has 
paraphrased some passages and summarized others 
from my thesis. But why do I believe that ne 
borrowed his version from my thesis ? I pave the 
reason in my second letter. “The author has 
always referred to mstradipika with Yuktisnelia- 
praplirani in his work, (vide pp. 376, 379, do 1, goA, 
385,389. 393 etc.) But here only he refers to the other 
edition of my book with SdstrmUpikdmakasa to 
which I liave referred here. [Ibid, p. 219/ Dr. 
Kadhakrishnan is silent on this point. I was 
confirmed in my belief that he borrowed his 
version from mine when he charged me with 
incorrect reference with regard to a passage from 
tfostraSpikn in his first reply, because he did not 
know that there was another edition of this book 
with $Rstradipikaprak'asa from which I quoted. 

I have already pointed it out in my first rejoinder. 
“Evidently, Dr. Kadhakrishnan is not aware of the 
existence of Sdstradlpik.a, with Frakdsa which 
contains 622 pages. He has always referred to the 
Chowkliamba edition of .SastradipiM which 
contains only 474 pages, in his Indian Philosophy , 
Vol II. But, then, how does he refer to the other 

edition of Sdstradipiklt ( pp. 487-490) on p. 482 
of the above work? I have shown in my 
second letter (Modern Review , February, 
1929, p, 219) that he has borrowed that 
part, of his exposition from my thesis along with 
its reference, published in the Meerut College 
Magazine , January, 1924.” ( M. R, March, 19^9, 
p. 378 ). 

62. “This is my own exposition of the classical 
distinction between the view of Vacaspati and that 
of Vijnanabhiksu in S&nkhya philosophy.” ( M. i?., 
February, 1929, p. 219 ). But Dr. Radhakrishnan 
complains, “Mr. Sinha gives the passage dealing 
with this topic, omits certain words from it and 
retains others which happen to be similar to mine 
and then complains that I have borrowed from him 
My version is not identical with his but the use of 
the words ‘modification’ for vrtti and ‘reflection’ for 
pratibimba makes him believe that his “own exposi¬ 
tion” is adopted by me without acknowledgment. 
Mo argument is possible.” (Italics mine, M. R, 
March, 1929, p. 322). I omitted three words from 
my version. To satisfy the curiosity of the reader 
I give the full version below. 

“The self lenows an external- object only through 
the psychic function or mental modification on 


which it casts its . reflection.^ Tins is the 
view of Vachaspatimisra. Vijnanabhiksu assumes 
that the self casts its .reflection on the 
unconscious mind functioning m a particular way, 
and the mental function which takes m the 
reflection of the self and assumes its form is 
reflected hack on the self: and it is through this 
reflection that the self knows an external ornect. 

(Meerut College Magazine , January, 1924, p. 94). 

Dr. Kadhakrishnan has reproduced the 
italicised portion of my version as follows : 

“While Vacaspati thinks that the self knows the 
object through the mental modification on which 
it casts its reflection , Vijnanabhiksu holds that 
the mental modification which takes in the refiecition 



Tlius it is quite clear that Dr. Kadhakrishnan 
has reproduced my version verbatim. If he nas 
omitted certain words given m my version, u 
does not prove that he has made it nis 
own. But still the great Doctor does not feel 
the least hesitation in saying, “My version is not 
indentieal with his.” Certainly, no argument is 
possible.” 

Again, Dr. Kadhakrishnan says, .“Here Mr. 
Sinha claims that it as his ‘own exposition ot the 
distinction between Vacaspati and Vijnanabhiksu 
regarding the self’s knowledge of an object, lho 
distinction is a very familiar one. Das uupta, 
Indian Philosophy , p. 260). ’ (Ibid., p. 322). 1 hough 
the distinction is familiar among scholars ot 
Indian Philosophy, which I myself wrote m my 
second letter (M. R, Feb. 1929, p. 219), yet, pro¬ 
bably it has been presented for the first time m 
English by Dr. Das Gupta in his History of Indian 
Philosophy , 1922 (p. 260). He expresses his idea 
in his own way. These buddhi changes are so 
associated with the reflection of the purusa in 
the buddhi that they are interpreted as the ex¬ 
periences of the purusa • This explanation or 

Vacaspati of the situation is objected to by 

Vijnanabhiksu. Vijnanabhiksu says that the 

association of the buddhi with the image of the 

purusa cannot give us the notion of a real person 

who * undergoes the experiences. It is to be 
supposed therefore that .when the buddhi is* m- 
telligized by the reflection of the purusa, it is 
then superimposed upon the purusa, and we have 
the notion of an abiding person who experiences,” 

My version is entirely different from that, of 
Dr. Das Gupta. But Dr. Radhakrishnan’s version 
is a verbatim reproduction of mine. . Stall, he 
insists that his version is not identical with mine I 

He quotes a text from Vijnanabhiksu s 
Yogavdrtiha (I. 4), on which, he says, his version 
is based. There are two sentences in the Sanskrit 
passage quoted by him. Between the first and 
the second there are only thirty sentences ! And 
still these scattered sentences nave been brought 
together and interpreted by Dr. Kadhakrishnan 
in exactly the same language as mine ! How can 
there be identity between two independent inter¬ 
pretations of the same text ? I do not understand 
why Dr. Kadhakrishnan quotes the text here. 
Does he want to show that he is not incapable 
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of finding out the text which deals with this topic, 
though he has failed to hunt out the proper text 
from Vacaspati’s writings ? Moreover, Dr. Das 


found scholarship to look up the reference and 
find out the proper text ? Neither my version nor 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s is a translation of the text 
quoted by him-Buddher visayakara-vrttlnam 
puruse yani *pratibimbani t&iyeva purusasya 
vrttayah—Yatha ca citi buddheh pratibimbamevam 
biiddiiavapi , citpratibimbam svlkawamanyatha 
oaitanyasya bhan&nupapatteh” (M. /?., March 1929, 
p. 322). It may be rendered into English as 
follows: “The reflections of the modifications of 
buddhi into the forms of objects in the self are 
the experiences of the self--We must, admit that 
just as there is a reflection of buddhi in the self, 
so there is a reflection of the self in buddhi also ; 
otherwise, the self’s experience would not be 
possible.” 

63-70. Dr. Radhakrishnan’s version is . “a 
summary of the chapter on 'Dreams in my thesis, 
(if. 11 , Feb. 1929, p. 220).. But, he says. My 
sentences are different from his but they happen 
to deal with the views of the classical writers. 
(31 TL March, 1929, p. 322). Passages (63, 68, 69 
and 70) in Dr. Radhakrishnan’s version are almost 
a verbatim reproduction of my version. Passages 
(68. 69 and 70) are my expositions of the views 
qpf Srldhara, Udayana, and Prabh5kara. They are not, 
at all translations of Sanskrit texts. I have for 
the first, time discussed the distinction, between 
dream-illusions and dream-hallucinations in Indian 
Philosophy. Sridhara admits only, the central 
origin of dreams. Udayana recognizes also the 
peripheral origin of dreams. According to him, 
there are both dream-illusions and dream-hallucina¬ 
tions. (Vide Meerut College Magazine, January, 
1926.) 1 discussed the views of only Kanada, 
Prasastapada, Sridhara, and Udayana. among the 
Nyaya-A'aisesika writers in my thesis Ana so, 
only the views of these classical writers have 
been stated by Dr. Radhakrishnan in Ins book. 
Passage No. 63 is my exposition of, the nature of 
dreams according to the Nyaya-yaise^ika. And it 
has been quoted verbatim by Dr. Radliaknshnan. 

The burden of Dr. Radhakrishnan's second 
reply, like that of the first, is that the. striking 
similarity between his version and mine is due to 
the fact that they are based on the same texts. 
AVith regard to “textual renderings, he opines, 
“from the resemblance. in matter and form we 
cannot draw any conclusion of plagiarism. ( M . A. 
March, 1929, p, 322). The reader will have enough 
material to think for himself if this is Dr. Radha¬ 
krishnan’s general reply to all possible charges or 
plagiarism against him or not,. I have already 
pointed out that faithful translations of the. same 
texts by different persons are very likely, it not 
bound, to differ in form. (M, P- o71). Bor 
instance, the difference between Thibaut s English 
translation of the Sftriraka Bhd$ya (ch. II) pd that 
of Dr. IMvalkar is quite striking. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
himself practically admits it by implication when 
he emphatically asserts and re-asserts in his replies 
that my unpublished translations of certain passages 
from NyMakmMi are almost &vevbQtim reproduc¬ 
tion of Dr. Jfift’s versions. So he does not 


sincerely believe in his dictum that from the 
resemblance in matter and form we cannot draw 
any conclusion of plagiarism. Be has simply set 
up this principle to rebut the present charge. of 
plagiarism and all possible charges of plagiansm 
in future. 

. As regards my adopting Dr. Jha’s translations 
m certain passages, I should like to say a word. 

I have already shown that the complete chapter on 
Perception of Cognition from my thesis has been 
bodily incorporated by Dr. Radhakrishnan, in his 
book, including the passages based on Dr. Jha’s 
version. Ever since I took back that part of my 
thesis from the Calcutta University I have not 
attempted any revision of it. When my book is 
published the readers will find the source of 
all the passages taken from other books duly 
acknowledged. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “He brings together 
textual matter from different contexts in his 
thesis and collects from different places in iny 
book the corresponding passages and from the 
partial resemblance inevitable on account, of 
the identity of the texts considered suggests that 
the resemblance is due to “unacknowledged 
borrowing.” (Ibid* P- 322). He offered this plea 
in his first reply as well. This also is .his 
general reply to all possible charges of plagiansm 
against him. He has a wonderful power, ol 
absorbing and assimilating other’s writings 
into his books. He generally brings together 
the most pithy sentences from different pages ol 
the Introduction, Appendix, or main body oi a 
book, effects a slight change in each and every 
one of them, paraphrases some and summarizes 
others, inverts their order, if possible, and fuses 
them into an ‘intelligible’ narrative’. The parallel 
passages given in my first rejoinder, 1 hope, have 
convinced the reader of this truth. And a lew 
more representative specimens of Ins 'unacknow¬ 
ledged borrowings” appended below will bear an 
eloquent testimony to this fact. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “Even with regard to 
the textual matter, his attempt seems to be a 
literal translation while mine is an exposition of 
the thought and throughout the passages there are 
striking differences and significant indications to 
show that I had an eye on the texts all through. 
(Italics mine, Ibid., p. 322). 1 have, already said 
that there can never be a close similarity in form 
between a literal translation and an intewretation 
of the same text* (Ibid. p. 372). But still there 
is not only a close similarity but, an identity in 
most of the parallel passages (1-8 & 62) given m 
my second letter. 

I have clearly shown that many of my passages 
are not translations but interpretations of certain 
texts. And there can be no similarity between 
two independent interpretations of the same texts. 
I have also shown that many of my.passages are 
neither translations nor interpretations of any 
texts. They are my own expositions and interpre¬ 
tations of certain doctrines. And they also have 
been quoted almost verbatim by Dr. Radhaknshnan. 
He brands all my passages as mere textual 
renderings,” and thus tries . to explain away me 
close similarity or even identity between ais 
versions and mine. 

He cannot possibly explain away the identity 
between my printed passages, say, Nos. 1-9 and 
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62, and the corresponding passages from his book. 
So he has taken infinite pains to prove that they 
are mere “textual renderings” by citing the texts 
ujxm which they are based, most of the references 
being given by me, and invited the reader to 
judge for himself if my versions are my “own 
interpretations . He has been wise enough not 
• .^e. translations of the texts. I have 

given their literal translations and clearly shown 
that my versions are not mere translations but 
m V ?wn interpretations. I do not understand 
why he has cited the texts. Evidently, he wants 
to prove that my versions are not my own inter¬ 
pretations, as I t claim them to be, but mere 
textual renderings”. But has he given any 
Satisfactory reason for his reproducing my versions 
verbatim m his work? In fact whatever a 
writer on Indian Philosophy has to write must 
be supported by texts. 

Even Sir Brajendranath Seal writes in his 
^reword to The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus » I have not written one line which is 
not supported by the clearest texts” (p. iv). Is, 
then, his book nothing but “textual renderings” ? 
r*?.? - 0 ®® anyone reproduce his versions verbatim 
without being accused of plagiarism ? 

Again Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “Almost all 
tae unpublished passages relate to texts and any¬ 
one who reads my versions which are not close, 
irammiom but brief summaries will find enough 
md^tions m them to show that they are based on 
me texts and not on any second-hand sketches 

r* lic 2 Tmne ’ Im " P- 321) - Thus - accor- 
amg to the Doctor, my versions are dose transla¬ 
tions and his are brief summaries. Though some 
disagreement is possible between two faithful 
translations of the same texts, there can be no 
similarity between close translations and brief 
summaries of the # same texts But. still there is 
not only close similarity but almost identity bet- 
-en 3 the two versions in all the parallel passages 

^ r *. Radhakrishnan says, “In the two letters, 
there is not, a single idea which is Mr. Sinha’s 
own \Ib\dy p. 322). I have claimed some of 
my passages as *my own interpretations” in 
my two letters, not as my “own ideas” (Modern 
1329, p. 101. Ibid. February, 
1929, p : 214, 216). The views of Vyksa, Vacaspati, 
and Vijcanabhiksu as to the distinction between 
ine subject self and the object self were first explain- 
od by me in my thesis submitted to the Calcutta 
university in J922. and pubjished in the Meerut 
(JollCM Magazine in January, 1924, whether they 
are right or wrong. And they were reproduced 
‘ by Dr. Radhakrishnan in his work 

m, 3927. The distinction between Vacaspati and 
vijlanabhiksu’s views as to the self’s experience 
of an object was first presented in ~ ' ‘ ~ 


Magazine in January. 1926. And Dr. ^dhakrishnan 
reproduced the gist of it verbatim , m lus work in 

1927. I attempted for the first time a presentation 
of the problems of visual and auditory perception 
of special properties in Indian Philosophy in my 
thesis submitted to the Calcutta University in 1923, 
and it has been reproduced verbatim by Dr. Badha- 
krishnan in his work in 1927. 

I have claimed my versions like these as my 
‘own interpretations” but not as my “own ideas.'’ 
And Dr. Radhakrishnan has done honour to them 
by reproducing ail of them in his work, even my 
wrong interpretation of Vacaspatis’ view. 

It is for the competent scholars to judge if Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s 4 volumes on Indian Philosophy 
are a mere compilation or an original contribution. 
But even with . my limited knowledge of Indian 
Philosophy and limited facilities for study, I have 
been shocked to find that he has laid many standard 
works on Indian Philosophy under his contribution. 
Scholastic integrity demands that the sources of 
all the passages, paragraphs, and pages from other 
published and unpublished books which have been 
incorporated in his works, should be duly acknow¬ 
ledged. It will not in the least detract from the 
merit of his works. To illustrate the various ways 
in which Dr. Radhakrishnan has absorbed others’ 
writings into, his works I add below only a few 
samples of his unacknowledged borrowings, and in 
order to show that even the “textual renderings” 
by different persons differ from one another, I refer 
the reader to different versions * 

I hope. Dr. Radhakrishnan will not say, “I 
suppose that the sheer quantity of it, whatever be 
its quality, is intended to create an atmosphere 
favourable to the suggestions made.” In fact, 
instances of his unacknowledged borrowings may 
be cited at random from all parts of his volumes on 
Indian Philosophy. Here only a few specimens 
have been given * English composition is lus special 
forte. His style is universally appreciated. But still 
why has he reproduced all the above passages 
almost verbatim from other books ? Does he lack 
adequate knowledge of the subject-matter so that 
he does not like to run any risk in attempting his 
own presentation? 

But whatever may be the reason, anyone who 
knows anything of Indian philosophy will not 
admit any of the above passages* as Dr. Radha¬ 
krishnant’s own translation, interpretation, exposition 
of thought, or ‘critical evaluation”. Thus it is 
quite dear that,— 

. 1* Dr. Radhakrishnan has adopted authorita¬ 
tive translations, where available, made slight 
changes m them, here and there, and made them 
his own. He himself admits it (M. R % February, 
1929, p. 209). Only I add that. he has, in some 
places, rejected the aulhoritative translations in 
of some “unpublished attempts” to which 


dent .presentation of the subject in my thesis • • a(l0 P - 

submitted to the Calcutta University in 1922, and 
it was published in the Meerut College Magazine 
in January 1924. And it was reproduced verbatim 
by Dr. Radhakrishnan in his book in 1927. I 
attempted, for tjie. first time a presentation of the 
distinction between the central and peripheral 
origin of dreams in Nyaya-Vaisesika Philosophy in 
my thesis submitted to the Calcutta University in 
1022, and it was published in tie Meerut College 


- —. —— authoritative expositions 

and interpretations, where available, made slight 
changes m them here and there, and made them 
his own. 

3. He has gathered sentences from different 
pages of a book and fused them together into a 
connected and consistent account 

* These passages from 'several authors are not 
printed here owing to want of space—®!., M. R 
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4. He has reproduced some other’s version 
verbatim . added an original text to it, and thus 
made it his own. 

5. His eye is seldom on the 'texts”, and very 
often on others’ “second-hand sketches,” published 
or unpublished, in print or out of print. 

It is not for me to say if it is quite impossible 
for such an assimilative genius to incorporate 
portions of an unpublished book in his work, to 
which he had access as an examiner. I leave it 
to the reader to.judge. 

I am sincerely sorry if 1 have used hard words 
in the heat of my righteous indignation. 1 am 
strongly convinced that Dr. Radhakrishnan has 


OR INDIA, YOL HI 

done considerable harm to my book, and done me 
gross injustice as an Examined in passing off my 
writings as his own. His replies have strengthened 
my conviction all, the more. He should have 
acknowledged his indebtedness to me. It is never 
too late to mend. 

I heartily thank you. Mr. Editor, for giving me 
an opportunity to lay my case before the public 
through your esteemed journal. 

Yours Ifaithfully, 
Jaduxath Sink a. 

. . Meerut College, Meerut. 

This controversy is closed.—Editor, The Modern 

Review. 


Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill 

By Prof. R. D. BANERJI 


Turks and Afghans , Edited By Lt. 
Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig , K. C. I. E., C. S. 
L, C. M. 0C. B. E, M. A. Lecturer in 
Persian in the School of Oriental Studies, 
University of London. Cambridge. 1928 , Pp. 
i—xxxii, 1—752 , pis. I—II. 

The book consists of 23 chapters of which five 
only have been contributed by writers other than 
the learned editor ; Sir Denison Ross has written 
the chapter on Guiarat and Khandesh, Prof. S. K. 
Ayyangar that on Hindu States in Southern India, 
A. D. 1000-1565,” Mr. G. E. Harvey, I. C. S„ that on 
“Burma, 1287-1531. The period of Shan immi¬ 
gration,” Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe 
that on “Ceylon, A. D. 1215-1527” and Sir John 
Marshall that on “The monuments of Muslim 
India.” 

The 3rd volume of the Cambridge History of 
India is not a publication to be placed in the same 
rank or class as the 1st volume of that publication. 
The eighteen chapters contributed by the learned 
editor have been very carelessly written and are full 
of mistakes. In the contents (p. x) wo see “Ex¬ 
pedition against Ganda of Kalin jar.” But on p.,21 
there are numerous references to the same Jung 
as Nanda. The name is correctly given again on 
p. 507. So also the Pratihara Rajyapala is called 
•laichand on p. 19 inspite of the fact that certain 
Musalman writers'call this prince Jaipal, whom 
the late Dr. Y. A. Smith correctly identified with 
the unfortunate Pratihara king Raiyapala twenty 
years ago (J. R. A. S. 1909 pp. 276—74). Inspite 
of modem research Sir Wolseley Haig would place 
‘Rathors” in Kanauj where there were no Rathors 
or Rashtrakutas at any time between 700 and 1200 
A. D. We see “Jaichand of Kanauj” with “Nanda, 
Raja of Kalinjar” once more on p. 21 inspite of 
the corrections in chapter XX, when the errata 
was added. 

. The author holds determined views about the 
late of the Musalman conquests of Bihar inspite of 


recent researches on this subject which he has 
rejected or omitted to consult. So wo find that 
Musa!mans established themselves in Oudh before 
the fail of the real Jaichand or Jaya-chandra of 
Kanauj at Chandwar near Etawah in 1194 (p. 42) 
and the capture of Odantapuri in or before the 
summer of 1193 (p. 666). 

The Hindu world will laugh when they see the 
Cambridge University publishing a book which 
refers to a “Mahakali of Ujjain” (p. 55.) and not 
“Mahakala of Ujjain.” Sir Wolseley Haig possesses 
a peculiar knowledge of the geography of India 
which enables him to place Narwar of the Gwalior 
district in Mahva (p. G8). It reminds me of a 
learned professor of an Indian University who has 
distorted the denotation of that term to extend it 
as far as Rewali and Jubbulpore. T*>e same 
esoteric knowledge enables the learned editor and 
author to create a Jajnagar in Eastern Bengal, 
inspite of Hiralal’s discovery of the place in the 
Eastern districts of the Central Provinces, and a 
King named Bhoja in Eastern Bengal (p. SO) 
inspite of the identification of that name with a 
king named Danuja-madliava or Danuja-rai. (MV 
History of Bengal, Vol. 11, p. 20). So also we 
hear of the march of the expedition of Chhajju to 
Warangal through Bengal and Orissa (p. 108) 
inspite of the fact that Orissa remained independent 
till 1558 and Bengal was also independent under 
the Balbani, Sultans at this time and no record, 
either of Orissa or. of Bengal, mention an invasion 
of these territories. 

One of the principal defects of this volume is 
jhe total neglect of the Numismatic evidence. This 
is noticeable in the absence of any reference to 
the Sanskrit coin of Mahmud of Ghazni published 
by Lane Poole and by Cunningham nearly half a 
century ago when we were small children (Lane- 
Poole-Catalogue of the Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum, Vol. pp. 222; Cunningham—Coins of 
Mediaeval India pp, 65-66, No. 21). The economic 
cal and cultural value of such Numismatioal 
evidence is unmeasurable. Similarly all other 
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Nmaismaticai evidence, both Sanskritic and Perso- 
Arabie* has been calmly ignored .by this Perso- 
Arabist editor j 

(1) The Sanskrit coins of Saltan Muhammad bin 
Sam issued in imitation of the Gold Gaharwar 
coinage with the MusaLraan king’s name in Nagari 
and bearing the figure of a goddess Lakshmi in 
defiance of Muslim Law (Catalogue of Coins in 
the Indian Museum by H. N. Wright, Vol. II, 
p. 17), 

(2) Silver coins directly copied from the coins 
of the ■ Chaihamana king Prithviraja II (Cunning¬ 
ham’s Goins of Mediaeval India 386, No. 12.) 

(3) The medal struck by litutmish in memory 
of the final conquest of Kanauj and Kora which 
could not be completely read by Nelson Wright 
(Indian Museum Catalogue Vol. II, p. 21 No, 39) 
but which was read by me 16 years ago (P. & 
J. A/S. a, Vol. IX, p. 288 note 3). This is 
corroborated by the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (English 
Translation, p. 627). The conquest of Kanauj 
previously attributed to . Muizzuddin Muhammad 
bin Sam (Ibid. p. 491) is not attributed to any 
other Turkish king after litutmish, proving that 
the final conquest was due to that king. The name 
Kanauj is still pronounced Kannauj, thus proving 
the correctness of the Musalman spelling Qinnauj. 

(4) The coin of Chahada-deva struck in sub¬ 
ordination to litutmish (Indian Museum Catalogue 
Vol. II. p. 24, Nos. 77-9). 

(5) The medal of Mughisuddin Yuzbak of A. II. 
653. struck in memory of the final conquest of 
Nudiah aud Umardan (in Orissa), which proves to 
some extent the truth of his sack of the capital 
of Orissa and the extent- of Musalman conquest 
towards the south or in the Delta of the Ganges 
in 1255 A. D. 

(6) The important medal struck by Sikandar 
Shan bin Iliyas Shah in A. H. 759 at Kamrup 
urf. Chauluitan , proving that Sikandar had actually 
conquered Southern Assam some time before 1357 
A. D., which was corroborated by; my discovery 
of an inscription of liis son Ghiyasuddin Azam 
Shah of Bengal in the collection of the Kamrup 
Anusaadhan Samiti of Gauhati (Ibid., Vol. II 
p. 152, No, 38). The new inscription will be 
published in the Annual Report of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India for 1925-26. There is no 
reference to the conquest of Assam by Sikandar 
Shah bin Iliyas Shah in any of the pages devoted 
to the history of Bengal (pp. 260-66.) 

(7) In hiB treatment of Raja Ganesh the editor 
as well as the author of this chapter has failed 
to include two new kings of Bengal whose coins 
I brought to notice at least 18 years ago (Anuuai 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 191,1- 
12, pp. 167-70), and which subject was elaborated 
by Mr. Nalmikanta Bhattasali on pp. 117-25 of 
his work published in 1922. Bhattasali’s work 
is mentioned by Sir Wolseley Haig in his 
bibliography to chapter XI (p. 649) but it is 
evident from the index that he had not the 
leisure to go through the book, as even the index 
does not contain the names of Danujamardana 
or Maheadra (Index, p. 723 and 735). 

The learned editor’s knowledge of the geogra¬ 
phy of India* specially the North-east, is equally 
faulty. Relying solely. on Persian authorities he 
Kamalapur, in Assam 
(p. 271) though it is well known that the name 
was Komtapur and it is now called Gosanikeari 


in Cooch Bihar, Similarly Naairuddin / Nasrat 
Shah’s important campaigns m Assam are totally 
lost sight of though they . are go graphically 
described by Sir Edward Gait (History of Assam, 

^ similarly in the scrappy and incomplete chapter 
on the history of Sindh and Multan the learned 
author has failed to avail himself of Perso-Arabic. 
Epigraphical literature published even nine or ten 
years ago in his own mother-tongue. In Chapter 
XIX one fails to find any reference to toe Mughal 
invasions of Sindh during one of which Prmee 
Muhammad Khan; son of Jam Nindoor Nizamuddm, 
was killed by the Mughals of Hari Rud a little 
before A. H. 855-1451 A. D. (Annual Progress 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
Western-Circle for the year ending 31st March 
1920, pp. 51, No. 45,58). , . 

Chapters I to XIX demonstrate the inability ol 
the more Perso-Arabist to write any part of the 
History of India. For the 17th century even 
JadunathSarkar must learn Portuguese, Marathi and 
English in addition to Persian and Arabic in order to 
write the History of Aurangzeb. Continental scholars 
have now understood that they must go through 
recent scholarly works written in Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi and Tamil in order to be able to deal with 
any part of the long history of India. Consequently 
Sir Wolseley Haig omits to state the fact tliat the 
murder of a Sultan of Bengal by Raja Ganesh is 
mentioned in a Bengali metrical work composed 
in 1568, Advaita-praleasa (My History of Bengal, 
Vol II. p. 171. Note 30). In a similar manner the 
learned editor and author lias failed to. grasp the 
inportanee of Mahamahopadhyaya Gauri Shankar 
Hiraohand Ojlia’s History of Rajputana in Hindi 
which is not mentioned even in the bibliography 
to chapter XX. Any man attempting to write 
Rajput History without consulting this great mastor- 
pieco must prove himself to be a failure. Yet it is 
m this chapter tliat the editor-author lias had the 
good sense to consult somebody who possesses 
some experience of Hindu historical works. If the 
editor-author had relied entirely on his anonymous 
friend then he .would liave been saved trie 
numerous hopeless blunders that still ^remain in 
this chapter 

(1) “On Bhimpal’s flight to Ajmere in 1021. his 

kingdom became a province of Mahmud’s empire 
(p. 507.) Bhimpal was not the last king of too 
Shahiya dynasty of find. The name of the last 
king was Trilochanapala (Rajatarangini, 7th Taranga 
verses 63-7). Bhimapala was not regarded as an 
independent monarch (Stein—Chronicles, vol. I, p. 
271 note). . . „ . , 

(2) “After 1181 the Kalachun rajas of northern 
Chedis disappear, having probably been supplanted 
by Baghel chiefs of Rewa.” (p. 501.) The Kalachun 
rajas were certainly ruling in 1195 A. D. as proved 
by Kielhom more than 20 years ago (Epigraphm 
Indica Vol. V. App. p. 27, No. 186) and a Haig 
only makes himself ridiculous when he fails 
to consult Franz Kielhorn about Hindu History. 

(3) “In 1060 he and Bhira H of Gujarat 
attacked and crushed Bhoj, the learned tag of 
Matway (p. 510). There was no Bhima H in 
1060 as the first king of that name belonging to 
toe Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat was living m 
1029 A. D. This is clearly a mistake tor Bhima 
I, and Bhima II was a contemparary of Muhammad 
h ; n Ram and Qutnhuddm Ailmk. as he ruled from 1199 
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to 1238. (Epigraphia Indiea. Vol. VIII, App. 1, p. 
14 Nos. B and 12 of list No 15). 

(4) . “Ramapala, who reigned from about 1077 
to 3120 was one of the most famous of the Tala 
kings. His father Maliipala IT. was slain by rebels, 
and Ramapala was compelled to flee” fp. 501). 
But the name of the father of Ramapala of Bengal 
was Vigraliapala III and Mahipala II was only 
his eldest brother. The learned author of this 
chapter, who was corrected his # former Na* da 
into Gan da and .Taiohand into Rajyapala (p. 507) 
in this chapter, has again failed to consult printed 
books in English. He would have found the 
genealogy in Epigraphia Indiea. Vol. YIH, App. 
I, p. *8 List No. • J 3 : also in Memoirs of* f ho 
Asiatic -Society of Bengal. Vol. V, p. 85. 

(5) ‘"Benares was plundered. Kanauj was destroy¬ 
ed, and the kingdoms of the Galiarwars came to 
an end” (p. 530.) The entire statement is false 
and incorrect. The kingdom of Kanauj did not 
come to an end with the plunder of Benares and 
Kanauj was not destroyed. Jayach-ehandra’s son 
flarischandra was alive and reigning at Kanauj 
in V. S. 1254 current—6th January 1107 A. I), and 
there are reasons to believe that he was alive and 
ruling in 1202 A.D. (Epigraphia Indiea Vol. X. p. 04: 
P. & .1 A. 8. B. Vol. VII. p. 702). But Sir 
Wolseley llaig is so very sure of the extinction 
of the Galiarwars that he repeats the statement 
a few pages later. “The Gahanvar line was 
certainly extinguished, and there is no evidence 
that, any escaped” (p. 521). 

(6) “The founder of the Rathor dynasty of 
.'Marwar was Siahji. whom the hards of the Raiputs 
represent as a prince of the U ah a i war house of 
Kanauj.” Later on. on the same page the author 
says. “The exploit enhanced his reputation and 
about, 1212 he look up his abode in the fertile 
region watered by the Luni river, west of the 
Aravalli Mountain The learned author had not 
even time to consult the index to the Indian 
Antiquary where he would have found an article 
entitled “Bithu inscription of Sihn Rathor.” {Indian 
Antiqu’vnj. Vol. XL, 1011, pn. 181-3) by T). R. 
Bhandarkar. who proved 18 years ago that Siha. 

..V ft—Page 155. col. 2. I 1 from bottom : /hr Vol. 


the founder of the Rathor dynasty of Jodhpur 
died m V. S. 1330-1273 A. I). and was the son 
of Sri-Seta. It is therefore rather risky to state 
in the twentieth century that this Siha was an 
active founder of kingdoms 61 years before his 
death. 

(7) “Little more that is authentic is known of 
the history of the Galliots or Sesodias until the 
reign of Ala-ud-din Khali i, who having already 
captured Ranthambhor from the Chauhans, 
besieged and took Chitor in i303,” (p. 524). I 
would request the reader of the 3rd. volume of 
the Cambridge History of India to consult the 
first, two fasciculi of the History of Rajputana in 
Hindi published by Mahamahopadhyaya Gauri- 
shankar Hirachand Ojha of Ajrnore. Sir Wolseley 
Haig should no* have ventured into the unknown 
if he could not read that great Hindi work. 

Among chapters not contributed by the learned 
editor two are of outstanding merit. These are 
the chapters on the History of Burma by Mr. 
0. E. Harvey I.O.S., and the monuments of Muslim 
India by Sir John Marshall. The editor of the 
volume might have copied the critical method 
employed in modern histories from Mr. Harvey 
who has shown his English collaborators how 
Indian records have to be utiized (Bibliography 
to chapter XXL pp. 656-7). Sir John Marshall may 
also have served to Sir AVolseley Haig as a model 
of propriety and caution. After repeated attempts. 
I have failed to find a single point in which he 
can be taken to task for inaccuracies, carelessness 
or shortness in range of vision. Out of 23 chapters 
in the 3rd volume of the Cambridge History of 
India these two are the only ones which will 
survive. The rest arc so fragmentary and one¬ 
sided that they fail to stand on the same level as 
the 1st volume and fall far below that of the 
Cambridge Mediaeval or Ancient Histories. The 
principal reason of the failure of the 3rd volume 
is the concentration of 17 or 18 chapters in the 
hand of one man who. again is the general editor 
and above all was not qualified to deal with the 
original materials of ancient Indian History except 
a portion only of the Perse-Arabic records. 

pp. 222 trail V<>1. 11. pp. 150-151. 


The Academy of Science of the Soviet Union in 1927* 


A 

X our enumeration of the activities of the 
Academic institutions, we shall begin 
with the Library which serves the 
interests of the whole Academy. 

According to incomplete returns of the 
special book funds of the separate institutions, 
we have a total of 492,000 volumes, and the 

* From an Address delivered by the Permanent 
Secretary of Tlie Academy, A. E. Forsman. at the 
Annua! Assembly on February 2nd. 1P28. 
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further development of these institutional 
libraries is quite an urgent task at the present 
moment both in view of the development 
of the scientific institutions themselves, as 
well as with regard to the requirements of 
up-to-date library organization. It lias become 
quite necessary to compile a complete cata¬ 
logue of all the contents of the Academy’s 
stock of books amounting to over 4,060,000 
volumes. 
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; At tbe beginning of tiiis year we had 
iltt our Library an old fuad of unclassified 
volumes in the uiimt^ ol something less 
than 1,000,000. Inthe list' tilro years alone the 
stock of books ia the unclassified section 
was increased ■ 1$"150,000 volumes. 
The Library remves now 1,738 titles of 
periodical publications exclusive of news¬ 
papers, as against l,120 in 1926. 

The Commission on the History of Science 
has taken up the organization of a special 
Museum on the history of science and 
scientific thought, and has also renewed the 
publication of the works of Lomonosov after 
some interval 

Turning now to the scientific activities 
of the separate institutions, we shall deal 
first of all with the activity of the Physico- 
Matbematical Institute. A particular place 
in the Institute’s activity has been occupied 
by seismological researches which have 
acquired particular importance and attracted 
universal public attention in connection with 
the Crimean earthquake, the problem of the 
construction of the Turkestan-Siberian Railway 
line, and the transfer of the capital of Kazakstan 
to the town of Alma-Ata which is subject 
to seismic disturbances. In connection with 
these fundamental problems, the Institute havS 
undertaken not only the study of the mecha¬ 
nism and causation of earthquakes as physical 
phenomena of naturem and with the problem 
of their prognostication, but also the study 
of the physical properties of the terrestrial 
globe in its entirety and in its separate parts, 
and of the properties of matter under condi¬ 
tions of high temperature and pressure, upon 
the basis of the laws governing the elastic 
disturbances caused by distant earthquakes. 
In the last year there were organized three 
new seismic stations, at Feodosia, Alma-Ata, and 
Frunze; there were registered 1,200 earth¬ 
quakes ; there were published, after special 
elaboration, fifty-seven seismic bulletins, and 
there were installed fourteen seismographs of 
the latest construction and sixteen registering 
apparatuses. 

Nevertheless this scope of scientific 
activity, due both to general scientific 
problems as well as to the practical tasks of 
economic construction of our country, proved 
inadequate for the proper and profound 
solution of the problems which were taken 
up, a&d for ibis reason the Academy deemed 
it necessary, in the spring of last year, to 
transform the Seismic Department with its net 


of stations and the inter^dep 
Commission into a J 

lus^te^ ^ more 4^^ 

went on the activity of the second 
largest scientific institute of the Academy 
•theInstitute, of Chemist^. which by the 
sodpe of its work and by the exceptional 
scientific significance of its researches has long 
since outgrown the facilities furnished by 
the old Laboratory of the Academyonly 
after the erection of the new building with 
its new equipment will it ber possible to do 
justice to the requirements of the Institute 
and to lay the foundation to the realization 
of the plan evolved by the Academy of 
Sciences for the erection of the Lomonosov 
Institute, known at present as the Lomonosov 
and Mendeleeff Institute. Energetic measure* 
must be taken in this direction, particularly 
in view of the fact that the Jubilees of both 
giants of chemistry are to be celebrated in 
the course of the coming decade. The* 
activity of the Institute of Chemistry was- 
developed in its two Departments, and in 
close collaboration with the two research 
institutes of the Commission of the Natural 
Forces of Production, to wit: the Institute- 
of Physico-Chemie 1 Analysis and the Institute 
for the study of Platinum. The study of the 
natural saline equilibrium in our salt lakes, 
the study of erystallic hydrates,the elucidation 
of the methods of the affinity of plantinum 
by means of studying the compounds of this, 
metal, the study of the action of high 
temperatures (up to 480°) and pressures (up to- 
400 atmospheres) upon inorganic compounds 
and finally, the study of the process of hydro- 
genisation of organic compounds under tho 
same conditions,—such were the basic linos 
followed by the research activity in the Insti¬ 
tute of Chemistry. 

tinder more favourable external conditions 
went on the activity of the other two research 
institutions : the Institute of Physiology and 
the soil Institute ; a special scientific labora¬ 
tory has been established at the Soil Institute 
which, in addition to its current work, should 
take upon itself the study of the basic pro¬ 
blems of colloidal and absorption processes in 
the soil. 

The Institute of Phyisiology, under tho 
permanent guidance of the Academician 
I. P. Pavlov, has continued its further investi¬ 
gation into the domain of conditional reflexes 
whilst particular attention was given to the 






resear^ies/tWtt• .Xfeerrpiia. systems. 
The / dass5ft^iea;i^s:;,■ wited put is of 
tremendpaa «B0d«ai^b^ isapOTtac^ce both in the 
*eiage ;tiwt‘. foe:.., course of strictly 

-scientific c&arsoferizsriaoB of human types, as 
well ;as : -’'wp ; :'■Mfcflt>:«fcpB9ai i . that now, when 
** •' in regard to 

conditional reflexes, it is possible to make 
a.quite rational study of a given problem 
upon the suitable type of nervous system, 
thus securing the ^maximum productivity of 
the researches. 

The Soft Instfette, |dedicated to the name 
of V. V. Dokutehayev), for the first time 
occupying an independent place in the pages 
-of our report, was formerly a subsidiary 
institution of the Commission for the study 
of the natural Force of Production, and 
after its establishment as an independent 
institution, the beginning was made for the 
equipment of a special Soil Laboratory. 
The current museum activity, the considerable 
expedition activity connected with the study 
of the soils of vast territories in Mongolia, 
Kazakhstan, Crimea and Armenia; the drawing 
of a soil map of the Asiatic and European 
parts of the U.S.S.R, along with the drawing 
■of a soil map of the whole earth,—such arc 
the fundamental current activities of the 
Institute which, however, were interrupted 
'by two important moments in the life of this 
Institution : the YIT All-Union Soil Congress 
held in January 1927 with the collaboration 
of the Academy of Sciences, and the Interna¬ 
tional Soil Congress in Washington, in which 
our soil experts have not only taken an 
active part, but for which they had also 
prepared special exhibitions and published 
thirteen addresses in the English language, as 
well as a complete map of the Asiatic part 
of the U.S.S.R. 

It is very difficult, in a brief annual 
report, to describe with sufficient clearness, 
and yet concretely, the activities of the 
two Laboratories, that of the Biochemistry 
-and Physiology of Plants, and that of Zoology. 

The first of these was engaged in studying 
the problems of fermentations and the 
chemistry of ferments and of microbiology 
of the soil, whilst the development of its 
activities was hampered by the inadequate 
■equipment, as the instruments must be very 
accurate and of intricate construction which 
•can be manufactured only by special firms 
abroad. As to the second of these laboratories 
it concentrated its scientific research chiefly 
l upon morphological and experimental investiga¬ 


tions into the domain oil the and. 

transplantation of oragans, 
same time the equipment 0$^ for 

special physico-chemical ••• 

■ Digressing somewhat 
order of our report, I 
point, after mentioning the activiii^ ^ b^ the 
Zoological Laboratory, to say a wo^ br 
about, the Academy’s Biological Station at 
Sevastopol, which has developed considerable 
activity. The manifold activity of the seventy- 
five people who are working in this Station 
besides the permanent staff, the group studies 
with students of different higher sohools, the 
scientific seminaries, the publication of 
researches,—such are some of the aspects 
of the scientific activity of this Institution, 
and it is one of the Academy’s tasks to help 
in strengthening and developing this Institu¬ 
tion, in line with the general policy of 
encouraging local scientific research work. 

The Geological Museum has developed its 
activities in the domains of paloonthology, 
petrography, and general geology, whilst 
during the past year the Central Asiatic 
Department managed to gather the geological 
collections of most of the Russian expeditions 
to Mongolia, Uryankhan, Djungaria, etc. At 
the Mineralogieal Museum during the last 
years, besides the gradual re-equipment of 
the different halls, there were held two exhi¬ 
bitions of new specimens and minerals obtained 
from the autonomous Soviet Republic of 
Yakutia and from the Taniiii-Tuva People’s 
Republic. In the activity of this Museum it 
is necessary to point out two moments in 
the year under report. On the one hand, the 
Museum, jointly with other mineralogieal 
institutions of Leningrad, convened the First 
All-lTnion Conference of Mineralogists, Petro- 
graphers and Crystallographers, which attracted 
about 200 delegates from twenty-seven scientific 
centres of the Soviet Union, and on the other 
hand, right here, with the assistance of the 
Ceramic Institutes of the Scientifieo-Techni- 
cal Department of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy and of the Radium 
Institute of the Chief Scientific Board, a 
beginning was made for the establishment of 
a big Roentgen laboratory for geochemical 
and crystallographic researches. Particular 
interest was aroused by the expedition 
organized by the Museum for the quest of 
the Tungus meteorite, which has already 
yielded some interesting, if not yet fully 
elucidated da'a. The Botanical Museum 
continued its activity in bringing into shape 
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;’£t* •collections from the European part of the 
Onion, and at the clo«e of the year under 
report, it was engaged in preparations for the 
Ill-Union Botanical Congress. The Zoological 
Museum during the last year, has completed 
the re-adjustment of its collectious, which 
'have suffered so much from the inundation 
in the autumn of 1924, and is now carrying 
on normal activities. The receipt of over 
200,000 new species, a number of special 
zoological expeditions and missions which 
brought back most valuable materials from 
Mongolia, the Liu-Kiu. Islands, the Verkho¬ 
yansk Bulge, etc., the publication of 96 
papers by research workers of the Museum 
in our own as well as in the foreign press, 
the participation in the researches by 
100 outside scientific workers in addition to 
the permanent staff in the Museum’s resear¬ 
ches, the energetic activity of the Zoology 
Circle and the Permanent Commissions, and 
fhiMv, the wide extension of educational 
activity expressed in the fact that the Museum 
was visited by 98,000 people, as well as 
in the organization of a series of special 
courses for students of the higher schools, 
—such are the chief external features of the 
activities of this Institution. 

Two important events should be recorded 
by the Pushkin House during the year under 
report. In the first place, the removal to the 
new quarters, where a grand exhibition ot 
the collections was organized on the occasion 
of the Tenth Anniversary of the October Revo¬ 
lution, and secondly, the receipt of the 
Onyegin Collection from Paris, which has 
boon bequeathed to the Academy 1 y the late 
collector, whilst the first shipments of this 
valuable collection of manuscripts are already 
on the way from Paris at the time that this 
report is delivered. The Tolstoi Museum at 
the Academic Library has continued its 
bibliographical researches on the works of Leo 
Tolstoi and has made preparations for the 
celebrations of the forthcoming Centenary of 
Tolstoi’s birth. 

The Museum of Anthropology and Ethno¬ 
graphy has continued its researches into the 
study of the little known tribes of Siberia, as 
well as of the exceedingly important, both in 
the linguistic and ethnographical aspects, franic 
tribes, and .particularly of the Tadjiks. This 
scientific activity, which has attracted also 
our young ethnographical forces, was supple¬ 
mented by museum work : the organization of 
special exhibitions, the equipment of new 
Sections, the compilation of a catalogue of 
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the Museum, as well as the increased educa¬ 
tional activity which attracted over 40,0()i» 
visitors and 00 special research workers to 
the Museum during the year under report 
Perhaps, by these hrief features we might 
have characterized the activity Of the Museum, 
if we did not wish to mention the organiza¬ 
tion of the Department of Evolution and the 
Typology of Culture which has been so pro¬ 
foundly and interestingly started by the late 
L. J. Sternberg, and also the energetic 
activity of the Radlov Circle of the Museum 
which has held 10 Conferences in the course 
of the year. 

A somewhat peculiar place in tin* 
structure of the Academy is occupied by the 
Asiatic Museum, which may bo classed only 
partly as a Museum in view of its temporary 
exhibitions, but in reality it constitute 
a scientific research institute with a vast 
Library and a large collection of oriental 
manuscripts. Having the assistance of n 
largo body of specialists working upon the 
Oriental Board, the Asiatic Museum has 
continued during the current year the ampli¬ 
fication of its collections of literary documents 
from the Soviet Union and abroad. The study 
of the scientific materials by the Musi mm's 
workers has resulted in numerous scientific 
essays published either by the Academy or 
abroad. Closely connected with the Asiatic 
Museum are the Periodical Iran Review ami 
the Bibliotheca Buddhica series which has 
received new materials in connection with 
the Mongolian expeditions carried out by 
collaborators of the Museum. The new 
Departments of Buddhist Culture mid <*! 
furcology, now organized at the Museum, 
are absolutely essential in connection with 
contemporary problems of Orientology. Finally, 
a third among the group of humanistic 
institutions is the Paleographic Museum, 
which has held two special exhibitions during 
the last year in connection with the re-organi¬ 
zation of its abundant collections. 

In close logical connection with the Asiatic 
Museum are the two independent scientific 
establishments; the Japhetic Institute, and 
the Caucasian Histojico-Archaeological In¬ 
stitute at Tittis. The Japhetic Institute, 

continuing the application of the Japhetolo- 
gical method in regard to a series of new 
trends in the domain of modem languages, 

in connection with the extension of its 

researches, has formed a group on the 
methodology of the Japhetic Theory and a 
section for the co-ordination of linguistic 
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researches w^ of material 

culture. This idea of conabimnj linguistic 
researches with the study of culture, and 
the development of social forms is the result 
of the fundamental researches of the Japhetic 
Institute on questions of the Paleontology 
of language, and of special investigations 
into the Tehuvash, Abhazian, and Uda 
languages (the latter being one of the chief 
Japhetic languages in East Caucasia), and 
so on. In close collaboration with the 
Japhetic Institute has been the activity of 
the Caucasian Historico- Archaeological 
Institute. 

The study of the natural forces was 
carried on by the U.S.S.R. Commission for the 
study of the natural fore?* of production, 
and the study of the human materials was 
carried on by the Commission for the study 
of the Racial Composition of the population 
of the ILS.S.R. and border countries. 

The first of those Commissions has con¬ 
tinued its expeditionary and experimental 
^activities, whilst the seoon l has taken up 
'the organization of all-union conferences of 
scientific workers on individual questions 
relating to the exploration of the natural 
wealth of the Union. A vast variety of 
subjects relating to the economic pursuits 
of the different parts of the Soviet Union 
were dicussed at these Conferences. The 
Commission for the Study of Racial 
Composition has completed an ethnographical 
chart of the Soviet Union, which is the 
result of many years’ investigation and 
researches. Although the chart may not be 
considered as quite complete, bearing in mind 
the great number of different races and 
tribes inhabiting the territory of the Union, 
nevertheless it constitutes the first big stop 
towards the solution of this important 
question. 

Considerable successes were achieved in 
the last year by the Historico Arehaeo- 
graphical Commission, whose stock of 
manuscripts has been enlarged by materials 
of exceptional value. It has also developed 
activity with regard to the publication of a 
series of scientific studies on its manuscripts, 
particularly on those dating from the XVII 
and XIX centuries. Among the activities of 
the other Commissions, mention should be 
made of the Russo-Byzantine Commission 
which has organized a special Section at 
Udessa in order to accelerate the work of tho 
publication of the Greek Dictionary of 
Uucange, as well as special Sub-Commission 


for the study of tlie economic; 
relations of Ancient Russia ' : 

and, the Orient. The Commission thO 
publication of monuments of ancient Russian 
Literature has continued its activities in 
publishing the whole of the ancient Russian 

m! eral I, reli . cs of t[ !° . dlth-17th 
ihe Slavonic Commission, the Commission 
for the compilation of a systematic bibliogra¬ 
phy on ancient Russian literature, and the 
Commission for the scientific publication of 
the Slavonic bible, havo curried on their 
researches into the essential sources of the 
Russian language, whilst the Dictionary 
Commission an.I the Commission on the 
Dialectology of the Russian language have 
carried on profound researches in the study 
of the modem Russian language in the light 
of now scientific data. The historic processes 
now going on in this country are having their 
rapid effect upon the whole mode of life and 
the customs of the population, and the new 
cultural currents are having their influence 
upon the language and upon its development. 
The publication of the “Dictionary of the 
Russian Language” is energetically pursued 
and has already been brought to the letter 
y\ constituting at this moment a particularly 
important task for the Dictionary Commission,, 
and for the Academy of Sciences as a 
whole. 

The Academy’s expenditionary activity 
in the past year lias been carried out on 
quite an unprecedented scale. Sixty-five large 
scientific expeditions, of which sixteen wore 
carried out in the European part of the 
U.S.S.R. whilst the remainder were connected 
with the more distant borderlands of the 
Union; the exceptional variety of the problems 
relating to geology, geochemistry, ethnography, 
the soil, zoology, or of a combined character: 
the beginning made with the organization 
of systematic expeditions having for their 
purpose the exploration of the territory of 
whole republics ; the continuation of a series 
of complex polar expeditions,- ail this 
necessitated the unification and co-ordination 
of the expeditionary activities under one 
academic organ which has received the 
name of the Special Committee for the 
Exploration of the Allied and Autonomous 
Republics. Even this fairly comprehensive 
title does not fully cover the tasks of the 
Committee, a*s it has also assisted in the 
organization of purely sciontific expeditions 
undertaken by the separate institutions of 
the Academy. The activities of the 
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Committee are aided at the present time by the 
independent Yakut, Kazakstan, Central Asiatic, 
Trans-Caucasian, and Bishkir Commissions, as 
•well as by the special exploration Commis¬ 
sions of the friendly people’s Republics 
•of Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva, and of the 
Buryat-Mongolian Soviet Republic. It has 
been the policy of the Committee to encourage 
the formation of local cultural research 
centres by means of enlisting the interest 
of local young scientific forces, by 
organized support to local research institutions 
iby assistance in the organization of national 
scientific libraries, museums, and so on. 

To this cycle of activities connected with 
the study of the individual territories of the 
Union and of adjacent countries, belongs 
.also the activity of the Polar Commission 
which takes constant care of the scientific 
researches of the Polar Geophysical Observa¬ 
tory at Matotchkin Shar, of the Commission 
for the study of lake Baikal and its station 
on the Baikal, and finally, of the Pacific 
'Committee organized last October in connec¬ 
tion with the participation of the U.S.S.R. in 
>the International Pacific Association. 

The Commission for the compilation of 
ra reference volume under the title of “Science 
-and Scientific Workers in the U.S.S.R.” will 
publish in the spring a reference volume 
on “Scientific workers of the U.S.S.R. outside 
•of Moscow and Leningrad” wdiich all con¬ 
stitute the first instalment of a complete 
^record of over 14,000 scientific workers who 
are active in various parts of the Soviet Union. 

The whole of the Academy’s activity, 
•cursorily reviewed above, has been marked 
by two fundamental lines : the close organic 
■connection of the Academy’s scientific work 
with the process of the internal economic 
and cultural constructive work of the Soviet 
Union, and the considerable strengthening 
•of the Academy’s international relations. 

It would be difficult to enumerate in 
detail the varied international congresses 
and conferences in which part was taken 
by representatives of the Academy. Altogether 
there were thirteen congresses and con¬ 
ferences of this kind in which over 30 of the 
Academy’s delegates have taken part. Let 
us mention some of them : the Washington 
International Soil Conference, the Budapest 
International Zoological Congress, the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Physicists, the Como 
International Telegraph and Telephone Congress 
-dedicated to the memory of Alexander Yolta, 
the Berlin International Congress on Heredity 


and Genetics, the Congress of Slav Geographers 
and Ethnographers in Poland, the Paris 
Congress of Industrial Chemistry, the Prague 
Congress of the International Association 
on Geodesy and Geophysics, the Rome Inter¬ 
national Limnological Congress, and a number 
of others. Furthermore, our scientists have 
taken part in a. number of local Conferences, 
as in recent years there has been continuous 
growth in the practice of reciprocal invitation 
of scientists to national conferences. Thus 
the All-Union Botanical Conference in 
Leningrad was attended by scientists from 
the West, and the Academy of Sciences, in 
its turn, was represented at the Conference 
of German Mineralogists at Breslau, mid at 
the Conference of French Historians in 
Paris. On foreign scientific missions, 
there were seventeen academicians mid 
twenty-eight corresponding members and 
associates of the Academy, who have 
visited fourteen countries in Western Europe 
and in North America. 

The members and associates of the 
Academy who were sent on various missions 
abroad have delivered numerous lectures in 
the various countries at diverse scientific 
conferences and before scientific associations 
and circles, whilst of a particularly organized 
character was the “Week of Soviet Science” 
in Berlin, in which part was taken by five 
members of the Academy, four corresponding 
members, and one scientific worker. This 
Conference represented an interesting 
experiment which was to afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to German scientists to get acquainted 
with the achievements of Soviet science in 
the course of the last ten years, not through 
publications or papers, but through living 
intercourse with representatives of Soviet 
science. The Conference was organized by 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft zura Studium 
Osteuropas with the assistance of Notgemein- 
scliaft de Deutschen Wissenschaft. 

The third line in the intematinal relations 
consisted in the joint organization of common 
scientific researches, expeditions, etc., by the 
scientists of several countries. Particularly 
close in this respect has been the Academy’s 
connection with Germany, where preparations 
have been carried on jointly with the 
Notgemeinschaft de Deutschen Wissenschaft, 
in the person of its energetic leader, Professor 
Schmidt-Ott, for the organization of an 
united geographical expedition to Turkmenistan 
and also to the Buryat-Mon golian Soviet 
Republic. Preliminary organizational work 
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is also being carried out for similar joint 
scientific toteipiaeAvith French scientists. 
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Such, , in general outline, has been the- 
j^cademy s activity in the past year.: 


M B. K lima Mohana Sastri is a young 
artist of talent who has shown very 
great promise, especially in protraiture. 
Mr. Sastri is only twenty-three years old, and is 
a native of Masulipatam in Andhradesa. After a 



full school career in the National College at 
Masulipatam with special study of Sanskrit, 
he joined the Andhra Jatiya Kalashala learning 
his art there for four years and studying 
under Mr. Praiuode Kumar Chatterji. 
He has exhibited his pictures in most 
of the important exhibitions in India, 
•md competent critics including Dr, J. H. 
Cousins have highly appreciated his work. 
His pictures show the modern Indian school 
a uniformly high level and European 
connoisseurs of art, as much as Indian art 
lovers who understand these things, have 
bought some of his pictures. Mr. Sastri has 
designed the seal of the Andhra University 


universally admired. Front 
what I have seen of Mr. Sastri’,s work it: 

, his forte is portraiture. 

rAmflrtnhi! * 111 Pencil have a 

remarkable strength and fidelity and evince 

a most admirable grasp of character. In this 
he reminds one of another Indian artist 
Mr. Mukul Dey, Principal of the Government 
i Li-? i , ? n Calcutta who has already 
established his reputation as an etcher and 
portraitist of the first rank. Mr. Sastri is 
contemplating the publication of a volume of 
portraits of South Indian great men and 
celebrities, which will be quite a distinctive 



production. One of Mr. Sastri’s sketches—that 
of Mr. Nandalal Bose—is published in the 
present number of the Modern Review together 
with Mr. Sastri’s own portrait from the pencil 
of Mr. Nandalal Bose. & K C. 
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J)r. KiiifsHANADKvi H. Path, is tin* first (Edinburgh) during this month .mul is ox 
Lingayat lady in Karnatak who has received to sail home in April. 


high medical education in England. After 
passing the M.B. B.S. examination of the Bombay 
University in 1924, she proceeded to England 
in 1925 for further studies in Medicine and 


B. Bhauikathy A aim a is the proprietor and 
editor of the Mahila, a leading Malay ala m 


Surgery. She was aided by the Sir Desai of ^nti.ly which 


Dr. Knshanadevi K. Patil 

Sirsangi Trust, and Charitable Fund, Belgaura. 
She has now obtained several degrees of the 
Dublin University und in February last, was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons Glasgow (F. R. 
F. P. S.) She is appearing for F, R .C. S. 


B. Bhagirathy Amma 

eight years ago in the interests of the women 
of Kerala (Malabar.) The patronage of H. H. the 
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to 1238. (Epigraphia Indica, VoJ. VIII, App. I, p. 

I I Nos. 0 and 12 of list No to). 

(4) . “Ramapala, who reigned from about 1077 
to 1120 was one of the most famous of the Pala 
kings. Bia father Mahipala IT. was slain by rebels, 
and! Bamapala was compelled to flee” (p. 501). 
But the name of the father of Hamapala of Bengal 
was Vigrahapala III and Mahipala II was only 
his eldest brother. The learned author of this 
chapter, who was corrected his former Na* da 
into (larida and Jaichand into Hajyapala (p. 507) 
in this chapter,-has again failed to consult printed 
books in English. He would have found the 
genealogy in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. YII1, App. 

1, p. 18 List No. : also in Memoirs of f ho 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. A r , p. 85. 

(5) “Benards was plundered, Kanauj was destroy¬ 
ed, and the kingdoms of tlie Gaharwars came to 
an end” (p. 530.) The entire statement is false 
and incorrect. The kingdom of Kanauj did not 
come to an end with the plunder* of Benares and 
Kanauj was not destroyed. Jayach-ehandra’s son 
Ifarischandra was alive and reigning at Kanauj 
in V. S. 1254 current—0th January 1197 A. T). and 
there are reasons to believe that; he was alive and 
ruling in 1202 A.D. (Epigraphia Indica Vol. X, p. 94: 
P. &.T. A. S. B. Vol. VII. p. 702). But Sir 
Wolseley Haig is so very sure of the extinction 
of the Gaharwars that lie repeats the statement 
a few pages later. “The Gaharwar line was 
certainly extinguished, and there is no evidence 
That any escaped” (p. 521). 

(0) “The founder of the Rather dynasty of 
Mar war was Siahji. whom the hards of the Rat puts 
represent as a prince of flic Gaharwar house of 
Kanauj.” Later on, on the same page the author 
says, “The exploit enhanced his reputation and 
about 1212 he took up his abode in the fertile 
region watered by the Luni river, west of the 
Vravalli Mountain ” The learned author had not 
even time to consult the index to the Indian 
Antiquary whore lie would have found an article 
entitled “ Bithu inscription of Si ha Rathor,” (Indian 
Antmmi, Vol. XL, 1911, pi). 181-9) by D. R. 
Bliandarkar. who proved 18 years ago that Siha. 

\. R Page 4-55. col. 2. 1. 4 from bottom : for Vol. 


the founder of the Rathor dynasty of Jodhpur 
died in V. S. 1390-1273 A. D. and was the son 
of Sri-Seta. It is therefore rather risky to state 
in the twentieth century that this Siha was an 
active founder of kingdoms 61 yearn before his 
death. 

(7) “Little more tliat is authentic is known of 
the history of the G ah lots or Sesodias until the 
reign of Ala-ud-din Khalji, who having already 
captured Ranthambhor from the Chauhahs, 
besieged and took Chitor in i308.” (p. 524). I 
would request the reader of the 3rd. volume of 
the Cambridge History of India to consult the 
first two fasciculi of the History of Rajputana in 
Hindi published by Mahamahopadhyaya Gauri- 
shankar Hirachand Ojha of Ajmere. Sir Wolseley 
Haig should no? have ventured into the unknown 
if he could not read that great Hindi work. 

Among chapter’s not contributed by the learned 
editor two are of outstanding merit. These are 
the chapters on the History of Burma by Mr. 
G. E. Harvey I.C.S., and the monuments of Muslim 
India by Sir John Marshall. The editor of the 
volume might have copied the critical method 
employed in modern histories from Mr. Harvey 
who has shown his English collaborators how 
Indian records have to be util zed (Bibliography 
to chapter. XXI, pp. 656-7). Sir John Marshall may 
also have served to Sir Wolseley Haig as a model 
of propriety and caution. After repeated attempts, 
I have failed to find a single point in which he 
can be taken to task for inaccuracies, carelessness 
or shortness in range of vision. Out of 23 chapters 
in the 3rd volume of the Cambridge History of 
India these two are the only ones which will 
survive. The rest are so fragmentary and one¬ 
sided that they fail to stand on the same level as 
the 1st volume' and fall far below that of tire 
Cambridge Mediaeval or Ancient Histories. The 
principal reason of the failure of the 3rd volume 
rs the concentration of 17 or 18 chapters in the 
hand of one man who. again is the general editor- 
arid above all was not qualified to dea] with tire 
original materials of ancient Indian History except 
a portion only of the Perso-Arabic records. 

pp. 222 rood Vol. TT. pp. 150-151. 


The Academy of Science of 

I N our enumeration of the activities of the 
Academic institutions, wo shall begin 
with the Library which serves the 
interests of the whole Academy. 

According to incomplete returns of the 
special book funds of the separate institutions, 
we have a total of 492,000 volumes, and the 

* From an Address delivered by the Permanent 
Secretary of The Academy, A. E. Fersman, at the 
Annual Assembly on February 2nd, 1928, 


the Soviet Union in 1927* 

f urther development of these institutional 
libraries is quite an urgent task, at the present 
moment both in view* of the development 
of the scientific institutions themselves, as 
well as with regard to the requirements of 
up-to-date library organization. It has become 
quite necessary to compile a complete cata¬ 
logue of all the contents of the Academy’s 
stock of books amounting to over 4,000,000 
volumes. 
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At the beginning of this year we had 
in our Library an old fend of unclassified 
volumes in the number of something less 
than 1,000,000. Inthe last two years alone the 
stock of books in fee unclassified section 
was increased by over 150,000 volumes. 
The Library receives now 1,738 titles ot 
periodical pubficStions exclusive of news¬ 
papers, as against 1,120 in 1026. 

The Commission on the History of Science 
has taken up the organization of a special 
Museum on fee history of science and 
scientific thought, end has also renewed the 
publication of the works of Lomonosov alter 
some interval. 

Turning now to the scientific activities 
of the separate institutions, we shall deal 
first of all with the activity of the Physico- 
Mathematical Institute. A particular place 
in the Institute’s activity has been occupied 
by seismologieal researches which have 
acquired particular importance and attracted 
universal public attention in connection with 
the Crimean earthquake, the problem of the 
construction of the Turkestan-Siberian Railway 
line, and the transfer of the capital of Kazakstan 
to the town of Alma-Ata which is subject 
to seismic disturbances. In connection with 
these fundamental problems, the Institute has 
undertaken not only the study of the mocha- 
liism and causation of earthquakes as physical 
phenomena of natnrem and with the problem 
of their prognostication, but also the study 
of the physical properties of the terrestrial 
globe in its entirety and in its separate parts, 
and of the properties of matter under condi¬ 
tions of high temperature and pressure, upon 
the basis of the laws governing the elastic 
disturbances caused by distant earthquakes. 
In the last year there were organized three 
new seismic stations, at Feodosia, Alma-Ata, and 
Frunze; there were registered 1,200 earth¬ 
quakes ; there were published, after special 
elaboration, fifty-seven seismic bulletins, and 
there were installed fourteen seismographs of 
the latest construction and sixteen registering 
apparatuses. . : 

Nevertheless this scope of scientmc 
activity, due both to general scientific 
. problems as well as to the practical tasks of 
economic construction of our country, proved 
inadequate for the proper and profound 
solution of the problems which were taken 
up and for this reason the Academy deemed 
it necessary, in the spring of last year, to 
transform the Seismic Department with its net 
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of stations and the inter-departmental Seismic 
Commission into a specud Seismologieal 

InS Under far more difficult external condition, 
went on the activity of - the second 
largest scientific institute ot the _ Academy, 
thef Institute of Chemistey, which by the 
scope of its work and by the exceptional 
Scientific significance of its researches lias long 
shfee outgrown the facilities furnished by 
the 0 ld Laboratory of the Academy; on y 
after the erection of tlie new building wi h 
£ new equipment will it be possible to do 
ustiee to the requirements of the Institute 
Lnri to lav the foundation to the realization 
of the plan evolved by the Academy of 
Sciences for the erection of the Lomonosov 
Institute known at present as the Lomonosov 
Ind Mendeleeff Institute. Energetic measures- 
® t he taken in this direction, particularly 
™ vlw of tee fact that the Jubilees of both 
giants of chemistry are to be celebrated m 
the course of the coming decade. lhe- 
activity of the Institute of Cliemistry was 
developed in its two Departments, and in 
close collaboration with the two research 
institutes of the Commission of the Natural 
Forces of Production, to wit: the Institute 
of Physico-Chemic 1 Analysis and the Institute 
for the studv of Platinum. The study of the 
natural saline equilibrium in our salt lakes, 
the study of crystallic hydrates,the elucidation 

of the methods of the affinity of planfanum 

by means of studying the compounds of 
metal, the study ot the action of high 
temperatures (up to 480°) and pressures (up Jo 
400 atmospheres) upon inorganic compoum 
and finally, the study of the process of hjdro 
eenisation of organic compounds under the 
same conditions,—such were the basic Unc> 
followed by the research activity in the Insti¬ 
tute of Chemistry. 

Under more favourable external Conditions 
went on the activity of the other two research 
institutions : the Institute of Physiology _ ami 
the soil Institute ; a special scientific labora¬ 
tory has been established at the Soil Institute 
which, in addition to its current work, should 
take upon itself the study of the hasie pro¬ 
blems of colloidal and absorption processes m 

the soil. i m. 

The Institute of Phyisiology, under the 
permanent guidance of the Academician 
I. P. Pavlov, has continued its further investi¬ 
gation into the domain of conditional reflexes 
whilst particular attention was given to the 
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researches on Jte tiroes of nervous systems. 
The classification feus worked out is of 
tremendous scientific importance both in the 
sense that it outlines course of strictly 
-scientific characterization of human types, as 
well as for the reason that now, when 
studying this or that question in regard to 
conditional reflexes, it is possible to make 
a quite rational study of a given problem 
upon the suitable type of nervous system, 
thus securing- the maximum productivity of 
the researches. 

The Soil Institute (dedicated to the name 
of V. V. Dokutchayev), for the first time 
occupying an independent place in the pages 
of our report, was formerly a subsidiary 
institution of the Commission for the study 
of the natural Force of Production, and 
after its establishment as an independent 
institution, the beginning was made for the 
equipment of a special Soil Laboratory. 
The current museum activity, the considerable 
expedition activity connected with the study 
of the soils of vast territories in Mongolia, 
Kazakastan, Crimea and Armenia; the drawing 
of a soil map of the Asiatic and European 
parts of the U.S.S.R, along with the drawing 
of a soil map of the whole earth,—such are 
the fundamental current activities of the 
Institute which, however, were interrupted 
by two important moments in the life of this 
Institution : the A r II All-Union Soil Congress 
held in January 1927 with the collaboration 
of the Academy of Sciences, and the Interna¬ 
tional Soil Congress in Washington, in which 
our soil experts have not only taken an 
active part, but for which they had also 
prepared special exhibitions and published 
thirteen addresses in the English language, as 
well as a complete map of the Asiatic part 
<>f the U.S.SJL 

It is very difficult, in a brief annual 
report, to describe with sufficient clearness, 
and yet concretely, the activities of the 
two Laboratories, that of the Biochemistry 
and Physiology of Plants, and that of Zoology. 

The first of these was engaged in studying 
the problems of fermentations and the 
chemistry of ferments and of microbiology 
of the soil, whilst the development of its 
•ictivities was hampered by the inadequate 
equipment, as the instruments must be very 
accurate and of intricate construction which 
can he manufactured only by special firms 
abroad. As to the second of these laboratories 
it concentrated its scientific researches chiefly 
’upon morphological and experimental investiga¬ 


tions into the domain of the regeneration and 
transplantation of oragans, continuing at the 
same time the equipment of premises for 
special physico-chemical researches. 

Digressing somewhat from the general 
order of our report, I should like at this 
point, after mentioning the activities of the 
Zoological Laboratory, to say a word or two 
about the Academy’s Biological Station at 
Sevastopol, which has developed considerable 
activity. The manifold activity of the seventy- 
five people who are working in this Station 
besides the permanent staff, the group studies 
with students of different higher schools, the 
scientific seminaries, the publication of 
researches,—such are some of the aspects 
of the scientific activity of this Institution, 
and it is one of the Academy’s tasks to help 
in strengthening and developing this Institu¬ 
tion, in line with the general policy of 
encouraging local scientific research work. 

The Geological Museum has developed its 
activities in the domains of paleonthology, 
petrography, and general geology, whilst 
during the past year the Central Asiatic 
Department managed to gather the geological 
collections of most of the Russian expeditions 
to Mongolia, Uryankhan, Djungaria, etc. At 
the Mineralogical Museum during the last 
years, besides the gradual re-equipment of 
the different halls, there were held two exhi¬ 
bitions of new specimens and minerals obtained 
from the autonomous Soviet Republic of 
Yakutia and from the Tannu-Tuva People’s 
Republic. In the activity of this Museum it 
is necessary to point out two moments in 
the year under report. On the one hand, the 
Museum, jointly with other mineralogical 
institutions of Leningrad, convened the First 
All-Union Conference of Mineralogists, Petro- 
graphers and Crystallographers, which attracted 
about 200 delegates from twenty-seven scientific 
centres of the Soviet Union, and on the other 
hand, right here, with the assistance of the 
Ceramic Institutes of the Scientifico-Techni- 
cal Department of the Supreme Council of 
National Economy and of the Radium 
Institute of the Chief Scientific Board, a 
beginning was made for the establishment of 
a big Roentgen laboratory for geochemical 
and crystallographic researches. Particular 
interest was aroused by the expedition 
organized by the Museum for the quest of 
the Tungus meteorite, which has already 
yielded some interesting, if not yet fully 
elucidated da‘a. The Botanical Museum 
continued its activity in bringing into shape 
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its collections from the European part of the 
Union, and at the close of the year under 
report, it was engaged in preparations for the 
All-Union Botanical Congress. The Zoological 
Museum during the last year, has completed 
the re-adjustment of its collections, which 
have suffered so much from the inundation 
in the autumn of 1924, and is now carrying 
on normal activities. The receipt of over 
200,000 new species, a number of special 
zoological expeditions and missions which 
brought back most valuable materials from 
Mongolia, the Liu-Kill Islands, the Verkho¬ 
yansk Bingo, etc., the publication of 9b 
papers by research workers of the Museum 
in our own as well as in the foreign press, 
the participation in the researches by 
100 outside scientific; workers in addition to 
the permanent staff in the Museum’s resear¬ 
ches, the energetic activity of the Zoology 
Circle and the Permanent Commissions, and 
fniUv, the wide extension of educational 
activity expressed in the fact that the Museum 
was visited by 98,090 people, as well as 
in the organization of a series of special 
courses for students of the higher schools, 
—such are the chief external features of the 
activities of this Institution. 

Two important events should be recorded 
by the Pushkin House during the year under 
report. In the first place, the removal to the 
now quarters, where a grand exhibition of 
the collections was organized on the occasion 
of the Tenth Anniversary of the October Revo¬ 
lution, and secondly, the receipt of the 
Onyegin Collection from Paris, which has 
bemi bequeathed to the Academy by the late 
collector, whilst the first shipments of this 
valuable collection of manuscripts are already 
on the way from Paris at the time that this 
report is delivered. The Tolstoi Museum at 
the Academic Library has continued its 
bibliographical researches on the works of Leo 
Tolstoi and has made preparations for the 
celebrations of the forthcoming Centenary of 
Tolstoi’s birth. 


the Museum, as well as tlie increased uduca- 
fcional activity which attracted over IO.ijm 
visitors and 00 special research workers t„ 
the Museum during the year under re|.i„t 
Perhaps, by those brief features we rmuht 
have characterized the activity of the Museum, 
if we did not wish to mention the organiza¬ 
tion of'the Department of Evolution and rln> 
Typology of Culture which has been so pi. t - 
foundly and interestingly started by tlie lat< 
L. J. Sternberg, and also the energetic 
activity of the Radlov Circle of the Museum 
which has held 10 Conferences in the course 
of the year. 

A somewhat peculiar place in the 
structure of the Academy is occupied by tin 
Asiatic Museum, which may he classed only 
partly as a Museum in view of its temporary 
exhibitions, hut in reality it constitute 

a scientific research institute with a vast 
Library and a large collection of oriental 
manuscripts. Having the assistance of a 
large body of specialists working upon the 
Oriental Board, the Asiatic Museum \n\< 
continued during the current year the ampli¬ 
fication of its collections of literary documents 
from the Soviet Union and abroad. The study 
of the scientific materials by the Museum's 
workers has resulted in numerous scientific 
essays published either by the Academy or 
abroad. Closely connected with the Asiatic 
Museum are the Periodical Iran Review and 
the Bibliotheca Buddhioa series which has 
received new materials in connection with 
the Mongolian expeditions carried out by 
collaborators of the Museum. The new 
Departments of Buddhist Culture Mid of 
Turcology, now organized at the Museum, 
are absolutely essential in. connection with 
contemporary problems of Orientology. Finally, 
a third among the group of humanistic 
institutions is the Paleographic Museum, 
which has held two special exhibitions during 
the last year in connection- with the re-organi¬ 
zation of its abundant collections. 

In close logical connection with the Asiatic 


The Museum of Anthropology and Ethno- Museum arc the two independent scientific 

graphy has continued its researches into the establishments : the Japhetic Institute, and 

study of the little known tribes of Siberia, as the Caucasian Historico-Arclmeological In¬ 
well as of the exceedingly important, both in stitute at Titlis. The Japhetic Institute, 

the linguistic and ethnographical aspects, iranic continuing the application of the Japhetolo- 

tribes, and particularly of the Tadjiks. This gical method in regard to a series of new 


scientific activity, which has attracted also trends in the domain of modern languages, 
our young ethnographical forces, was supple- in connection with the extension of its 


men ted by museum work : the organization of researches, has formed a group on tie 
speeial exhibitions, the equipment of new methodology of the Japhetic Theory and it 
Sections, the compilation of a catalogue of section for the co-ordination: of linguistic 
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researches with the history of material 
culture, This idea of combining linguistic 
researches with the stuly of culture, and 
the development of social forms is the result 
of the fundamental researches of the Japhetic 
Institute on questions of the Paleontology 
of language, and of special investigations 
into the TehuVash, Abhazian, and Ula 
languages (the latter being one of the chief 
Japhetic languages in Eisfc Ciucisia), and 
so on. In close collaboration with the 
Japhetic Institute has been the activity of 
the Caucasian Historico-Archaeological 
Institute. 

The study of the natural forces was 
carried on by the U.S.S.R. Commission for the 
study of the natural forces of proluction, 
and the study of the human materials was 
(tarried on by the Commission for the study 
of the Racial Composition of the population 
of the U.S.SR. and border countries. 

The first of these C nnmissions has con¬ 
tinued its expeditionary and experimental 
activities, whilst the secon l has taken up 
the organization of all-union conferences of 
scientific workers on individual questions 
relating to the exploration of the natural 
wealth of the Union. A vast variety of 
subjects relating to the economic pursuits 
of the different parts of the Soviet Union 
were dicussed at these Conferences. The 
Commission for the Study of Racial 
Composition has completed an ethnographical 
chart of the Soviet Union, which is the 
result of many years’ investigation and 
researches. Although the chart may not be 
considered as quite complete, bearing in mind 
the great number of different races and 
tribes inhabiting the territory of the Union, 
nevertheless it constitutes the first big step 
towards the solution of this important 

question. 

Considerable successes were achieved in 
the last year by the Historico Archaeo- 
graphical Commission, whose stock of 

manuscripts has been enlarged by materials 
of exceptional value. It has also developed 
activity with regard to the publication of a 
series of scientific studies on its manuscripts, 
particularly on those dating from the XVII 
and XIX centuries. Among the activities of 
the other Commissions, mention should be 

made of the Russo-Byzantine Commission 

which has organized a special Section at 
Odessa in order to accelerate the work of the 
publication of the Greek Dictionary of 
Ducange, as well as special Sub-Commission 


for the study of the economic and trade 
relations of Ancient Russia with Byzantium 
and the Orient The Commission for the 
publication of monuments of ancient Russian 
Literature has continued its activities in 
publishing the whole of the ancient Russian 
literary relics of the llth-lTth centuries, 
lee Slavonic Commission, the Commission 
for the compilation of a systematic bibliogra¬ 
phy on ancient Russian literature, and the 
Commission for the scientific publication of 
the Slavonic bible, have carried cm their 
researches into the essential sources of the 
Russian language, whilst the Dictionary 
Commission and the Commission on the 
Dialectology of the Russian language have 
carried on profound researches in the study 
of the modern Russian language in the light 
of new scientific data. The historic processes 
now going on in this country are having their 
rapid effect upon the whole mode of life and 
the customs of the population, and the now 
cultural currents are having their influence 
upon the language and upon its development. 
The publication of the “Dictionary of the 
Russian Language” is energetically pursued 
and has already been brought to the letter 
“0”, constituting at this moment a particularly 
important task for the Dictionary Commission, 
and for the Academy of Sciences as a 
whole. 

The Academy’s expeditionary activity 
in the past year has been carried out on 
quite an unprecedented scale. Sixty-five large 
scientific expeditions, of which sixteen were 
carried out in the European part of the 
U.S.S.R. whilst the remainder were connected 
with the more distant borderlands of the 
Union ; the exceptional variety of the problems 
relating to geology, geochemistry,.ethnography,, 
the soil, zoology, or of a combined character : 
the beginning made with the organization 
of systematic expeditions having for their 
purpose the exploration of the territory of 
whole republics; the continuation of a series 
of complex polar expeditions, -all this 
necessitated the unification and co-ordination 
of the expeditionary activities under one 
academic organ which has received the 
name of the Special Committee for the 
Exploration of the Allied and Autonomous 
Republics. Even this fairly comprehensive 
title does not fully cover the tasks of the 
Committee, as it has also assisted in the 
organization of purely scientific expedition* 
undertaken by the separate institutions of 
the Academy. The activities of the 
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Committee are aided at the present time by the 
Independent Yakut, Kazakstan, Central Asiatic, 
^Trans-Caucasian, and Bishkir Commissions, as 
'Well as by the special exploration Commis¬ 
sions of the friendly people’s Republics 
of Mongolia and Tannu-Tuva, and 'of the 
Buryat-Mongolian Soviet Republic. It has 
been the policy of the Committee to encourage 
•the formation of local cultural research 
centres by means of enlisting the interest 
of local young scientific forces, by 
organized support to local research institutions 
by assistance in the organization of national 
scientific libraries, museums, and so on. 

To this cycle of activities connected with 
the study of the individual territories of the 
Union and of adjacent countries, belongs 
also the activity of the Polar Commission 
which takes constant care of the scientific 
researches of the Polar Geophysical Observa¬ 
tory at Matotchkin Shar, of the Commission 
for the study of lake Baikal and its station 
on the Baikal, and finally, of the Pacific 
•Committee organized last October in connec¬ 
tion with the participation of the U.S.S.R. in 
the International Pacific Association. 

The Commission for the compilation of 
a reference volume under the title of “Science 
and Scientific Workers in the U.S.S.R.” will 
publish in the spring a reference volume 
on “Scientific workers of the U.S.S.R. outside 
of Moscow and Leningrad” which all con¬ 
stitute the first instalment of a complete 
record of over 14,000 scientific workers who 
are active in various parts of the Soviet Union. 

The whole of the Academy’s activity, 
■cursorily reviewed above, has been marked 
by two fundamental lines : the close organic 
connection of the Academy’s scientific work 
with the process of the internal economic 
and cultural constructive work of the Soviet 
Union, and the considerable strengthening 
x>f the Academy’s international relations. 

It would be difficult to enumerate in 
-detail the varied international congresses 
and conferences in which part was taken 
by representatives ot the Academy. Altogether 
there were thirteen congresses and con¬ 
ferences of this kind in which over BO of the 
Academy’s delegates have taken part. Let 
ns mention some of them: the Washington 
International Soil Conference, the Budapest 
International Zoological Congress, the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Physicists, the Como 
International Telegraph and Telephone Congress 
dedicated to the memory of Alexander Volta, 
the Berlin International Congress on Heredity 


and Genetics, the Congress of Slay Geographers 
and Ethnographers in Poland, the Paris 
Congress of Industrial Chemistry, the Prague 
Congress of the International Association 
on Geodesy and Geophysics, the Rome Inter¬ 
national Limnological Congress, and a number 
of others. Furthermore, our scientists have 
taken part in a number of local Conferences, 
as in recent years there has been continuous 
growth in the practice of reciprocal invitation 
of scientists to national conferences. Thus 
the All-Union Botanical Conference in 
Leningrad was attended by scientists from 
the West, and the Academy of Sciences, in 
its turn, was represented at the Conference 
of German Mineralogists at Breslau, and at 
the Conference of French Historians in 
Paris. On foreign scientific missions, 
there were seventeen academicians and 
twenty-eight corresponding members and 
associates of the Academy, who have 
visited fourteen countries in Western Europe 
and in North America. 

The members and associates of the 
Academy who were sent on various missions 
abroad have delivered numerous lectures in 
the various countries at diverse scientific 
conferences and before scientific associations 
and circles, whilst of a particularly organized 
character was the “Week of Soviet Science” 
in Berlin, in which part was taken by five 
members of the Academy, four corresponding 
members, and one scientific worker. This 
Conference represented an interesting 
experiment which was to afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to German scientists to get acquainted 
with the achievements of Soviet science in 
the course of the last ten years, not through 
publications or papers, but through living 
intercourse with representatives of Soviet 
science. The Conference was organized by 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft zum Studium 
Osteuropas with the assistance of Notgemein- 
schaft de Deutsehen Wissenschaft. 

The third line in the internatinal relations 
consisted in the joint organization of common 
scientific researches, expeditions, etc., by the 
scientists of several countries. Particularly 
close in this respect has been the Academy’s 
connection with Germany, where preparations 
have been carried on jointly with the 
Notgemeinschaft de Deutsehen Wissenschaft, 
in the person of its energetic leader, Professor 
Schmidt-Ott, for the organization of an 
united geographical expedition to Turkmenistan 
and also to the Buryat-Mongolian Soviet 
Republic. Preliminary organizational work 



A YOUNG INDIAN ARTIST 
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is also being carried out for similar joint Such, in general outJifte, has been the 
scientific enterprises with French scientists. Academy’s activity in the p*st year.: 



AYoimg Indian Artist 



M B. K. Rama Mohana Sastri is a young 
artist of talent who has shown very 
great promise,'especially in protraiture. 
Mr. Sastri is only twenty-three years old, and is 
a native of Masulipatam in Andbradesa, After a 



full school career in the National College at 
Masulipatam with special study of Sanskrit, 
he joined the Andhra Jatiya Kalashaia learning 
his art there for four years and studying 
under Mr. Pramode Kumar Chatterji. 
He' has exhibited his pictures in most 
of the important exhibitions in India, 
and competent critics including Dr. J. H. 
Cousins have highly appreciated his work. 
His pictures show the modern Indian school 
at a uniformly high level and European 
connoisseurs of art, as much as Indian art 
lovers who understand these things, have 
bought some of his pictures. Mr. Sastri has 
designed the seal of the Andhra University 


which has been universally admired. From 
what I have seen of Mr. Sastri’s work it 
seems to me that his forte is portraiture. 
His portrait sketches in pencil have a 
remarkable strength and fidelity and evince 
a most admirable grasp of character. In this 
he reminds one of another Indian artist 
Mr. Mukul Dey, Principal of the Government 
Art School in Calcutta who has already 
established his reputation as an etcher and 
portraitist of the first rank. Mr. Sastri is 
contemplating the publication of a volume of 
portraits of South Indian great men and 
celebrities, which will be quite a distinctive 



V 


production. One of Mr. Sastrfs sketches—that 
of Mr. Nandalal Bose—is published in the 
present number of the Modern Review together 
with Mr. Sastri’s own portrait from the pencil .. 
of Mr. Nandalal Bose. S. K. C. 







Dr. Krishanadevi R. Patil 

Sirsangi Trust and Charitable Fund, Belgaum. 
She has now obtained several degrees of the 
Dublin University *nd in February last, was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons Glasgow (F. R. 
F. P. S.) She is appearing for F. R .C. S. 


B. Bhagirathy Amma 

eight years ago in the interests of the women 
of Kerala (Malabar.) The patronage of H. B. the 









INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Junior Maharani of Travancore has been a 
source of inspiration and support to this 
talented lady editor. She presided over the 
Arayar (Sfcacdast people) Conference held 
recently' in Central Travancore. 


Miss S. Sion i v asagijrit, Sub-Assistant 
Inspectress of Schools, Palaracottah, has been 
nominated as a Member of the District Edu¬ 
cational Council, Tinnevely. 



A 


Miss. S. Srinivasasuru 


Miss E. 8 a mu hi., of the Travancore Medical 
Service, who proceeded to England some time 
ago for higher medical education, has just 
returned to Trivandrum after taking several 
diplomas at Homo. 


Mrs. Daohja Metha, the wife of the District 
and Sessions Judge, Ahmednagar, has recently 
been elected President of the Girl Guides 
Association, Ahmednagar. 




















PresMariW Miress at the Twelfth Sesstai #f the 
AH trii Hutu Mahrabha, Held at Surat, l#2# 

By ramananda chatterjee 


IT is undoubtedly true that all over the 
| world e^ery man owes a duty to the 
nation to which he belongs. But in 
addition to that duty, he has his duty to the 
family he belongs to, and the religious commu¬ 
nity or other section or class to which he 
belongs. Even in countries which are inhabi¬ 
ted almost entirely by people professing a 
single religion, it is found that those who 
belong to different sects of that religion, such 
as Roman Catholic, Anglican, Baptist, etc., try 
to promote the welfare of the particular sects 
to which they belong. This they do without 
neglecting their duties as citizens or as members 
of a household. That is to say, they belong 
to particular political parties, particular 
religious sects and particular families, and do 
their duties to all. Some may belong also 
to trade unions, learned societies, chambers 
of commerce, etc., and do their duties as 
such. Nobody contends in those countries 
that there is any necessary antagonism between 
a man’s duties to the nation and his duties 
to smaller groups. Even the greatest of 
statesmen in those countries may belong to 
these smaller groups, and many have actually 
so belonged. No charge of eommunalism in a 
bad sense is brought against them. Similarly in 
India, the charge of eommunalism cannot 
justly be borught against Ananda Mohan Bose, 
President of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
and also of the Indian National Congress, 
against Lajpat Rai, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabba and also of the Indian National 
Congress, or against Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
President of the Indian National Congress 
and also of the Hindu Mahasabba. What is 
true of them is true also of nationalist Hindu 
Sabhattes of lesser note. They all try to 
change the various Hindu bodies into 
compact bricks for the Indian national 
edifice* instead of allowing them to remain 
like looee dust or shapeless mud, not fit to 
build palaces with. 

Among the inhabitants of India are to 
be found men and women following some 
one or other of all the historic religions of 
the world. Here we also have political 


organizations open to persons of all religions 
or no religion, such as the Indian National 
Congress and the National Liberal Federation. 
As Hindus form the majority of the popula¬ 
tion of India, they have, all along, as a 
matter of course, constituted the majority of 
the members of these political bodies, and 
have been their most active workers. Their 
politicalzoal is neither un-Hindu, nor unatural 
For though during certain periods of their history 
Hindus may have been rather un-politically~ 
minded, it is in their sacred epic of the 
Mahabharata, Santi Parva, that one finds 
the following verses * 

“Majjet Tray! dandanltau hatayam, 

sarve dharmah prakshayeyur-vivrddhab; 

Sarve dllarinashcliashramanam hatah syuli, 
kshatre tyakte rajadharme purane. 

Sarve tyaga rajadharmesu drista, 

sarvah dlkslia rajadharmesu yuktah ; 

Sarva vidya rajadharmesu choktah, 
sarve loka rajadharme prabistah.” 

“When Politicos becomes lifeless, the triple Veda 
sinks, all the Dharmas (i e., the bases of civilization), 
(however) developed, completely decay. When 
traditional State-Ethics are departed from, all the 
bases of the divisions of individual life are 
shattered. 

“In Politics are realized all the forms of renun¬ 
ciation, in polities are united all the sacraments, 
in politics are combined all knowledge : in Politics 
are centred all the Worlds”.—K. P. .layaswaPs 
translation. 

It is to be understood that, in those verses 
from the Mahabharata, by politics is meant 
the politics of a free people, Politics of a 
certain kind is also needed in order that a 
dependent people may be free ; but it is not 
of the petitionary or theatrically minatory 
variety. 

But even the politics of a free people 
does not include all kinds of human activity, 
inner and outward, though all such things 
are intimately connected, directly or indirect¬ 
ly, with politics. Much less does the politics 
of dependent peoples comprehend all their 
activities, including their culture. To conserve 
and promote all these, something in addition 
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to political ;tr<a^iai8«ti(m8 and activities are 
needed. fist# ef 4ay r it would be rather 

superfluous! indwell4un India’s achievement in 
human lu^xn^w J^^^eless, I shall here 
quote the opinionsof two men : of Lord 
Curzon, who cannot be, accused of sympathy 
with Indian aspirations, and of Max Muller, 
who studied anoient Indian literature sym¬ 
pathetically. The former as Viceroy said in his 
address at ^he Delhi Durbar in 1901 

“Powerful Empires existed and flourished here, 
while Englishmen were still wandering painted in 
the woods, and while the British colonies were 
still a wilderness and a jungle. India has left a 
deeper mark upon the history, the philosophy, and 
religion of mankind, than any other terrestrial unit 
i n the Universe.” 

The latter, in his book on “What India 
has to teach us”, says 

. “If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its choicest, 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest 
problems of life, and has found solutions of some 
of them which will deserve the attention even of 
those who, have studied Plato and Kant, 
l should point to India. If I were to ask myself 
from what literature we here in Europe, may draw 
the corrective which is most wanted in order to 
make our inner life more perfect more universal, in 
fact more truly human,again I should point to India.” 

Later on I shall have something more to 
say of India's achievement At this stage, I 
need only observe, that it is necessary that 
there should be a community whose special 
business it should be to conserve our heritage. 
I do not say that people of non-Indian faiths 
have not the right to this heritage or that 
none of them have done anything to preserve 
it—for some of them have been pre-eminent 
workers in this field ; what I mean is that 
it is peculiarly our duty and our right to 
keep whatever of permanent value has come 
down from our past and to extend the bounds 
of Indian thought and culture. For, whatever 
friend or foe may say, we are not a decadent 
people. We mean to live, we will live, we 
can live, and we will yet give to the world 
what God intended that we should. Men of 
non-Indian culture may care—and sincerely 
care—for Indian culture as something ancillary ; 
but with us, our heritage is that in which 
our being is rooted, it is the core of our 
collective and individual life. We may 
assimilate the best that is in non-Indian 
cultures and faiths, but the essence of our 
individual and collective personality must 
necessarily be Indian. Others may think that 
we are mistaken in holding that Indian 
culture and spirituality are not inferior to any 
other that exists ; but we stick to our opinion. 


In order that there may be a living conti¬ 
nuity • between India’s pas^ preset nnd future, 
and in order that India’s past may bear 
fruit again for all men’s good* in the soil 
of India’s present and future, drawing sap 
from all quarters, it is necessary that the 
Hindus should not die out. For, their loyalty 
to India is naturally more comprehensive, 
deep and whole-hearted than that of any 
other community. And in saying this 
do not in the least disparage Indians of 
non-Indian faiths and their cults and cultures, 
which also have a value,or forget that cultures 
of non-Indian origin have in some measure 
enriched Indian culture. Nor do we suggest 
that by merely calling oneself a Hindu, one 
becomes in any respect more loyal to India 
than an Indian who is not a Hindu. Loyalty 
to India implies devoted service to India in 
a comprehensive sense and living according 
to the ideals of Indian culture and spirituality. 

For the continued existence of the Hindu 
people, something more than the politics of 
a dependent people is required. It should be 
the duty of the Hindu Mahasabha and all other 
Hindu organizations and institutions to be 
this additional something. Man cannot live by 
politics alone. Nor, therefore, can the Hindu 
man. Far less can he live by politics, if it 
becomes lifeless. 

What is the life of politics ? A common 
hatred of alien rule cannot be this life. 
Love of freedom in its widest sense, love of 
India and her heritage with “love far-brought 
from out the storied Past,” and a 
loving, profound and burning faith in 
something eternal which makes for righteous¬ 
ness, justice and truth can make politics 
living. This faith we call religion. The 
religions of the Hindu people may give them 
this faith, if they are sincere believers. Men 
who have such faith are thereby fortified 
for all strenuous beneficent endeavours for 
all sacrifices and sufferings, and are placed 
above fear and temptation. 

Just as internationalists of an extreme 
type forget in their condemnation of 
nationalism that nationalism may be of two 
kinds, so nationalists forget that devotion 
to the welfare of the religious community 
to which ope belongs may not necessarily 
deserve the name of communalism in an 
opprobrious sense. Nationalism is bad when 
it means “My country, right or wrong,” 
when it seeks to aggrandise one’s own 
country at the expense of other countries. 
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Nationalism has come to have a sinister 
significance because in Europe it has been 
generally of the predatory sort But Indian 
nationalism is not of that character. It only 
wants the restoration of the birthright of 
Indians in India; it does not seek to deprive 
any foreign people of their rights in their 
countries. Similarly, the Hindu Mahasabha 
does not seek to have for Hindus any 
political, economic or civic rights or privileges 
to which they are not entitled by their 
numbers, educational and other qualifications, 
character, ability, public spirit and tax-paying 
capacity. And, in particular, the Hindu 
Mahasabha does not want for Hindus any 
fixed share of anything which may indirectly 
leave an inequitable portion for others. It 
stands for open and fair competition, for an open 
door for talent irrespective of considerations 
of race, creed, or complexion. It is one of 
its objects “to promote good feelings between 
the Hindus and other communities in India 
and to act in a friendly way with them with 
a view to evolve a united and self-governing 
Indian Nation.” Its other objects are 
concerned mainly with the internal affairs 
of the Hindu community. The promotion 
of the political interests and rights of the 
entire Hindu community is mentioned last. 
And it is added in a note that “the Maha¬ 
sabha shall not side or identify itself or 
interfere with or oppose any political party.” 
This leaves the members of the Mahasabha 
free in their individual capacity to join or 
not to join any political party. 

The history of the Mahasabha shows that 
its political activities have been purely of a 
defensive character. It has put in an 
appearance in the political arena only when 
in its opinion the political interests of the 
Hindus have been jeopardised. And, so far 
as my knowledge goes, it lias not been as 
active in certain political matters as it could 
justifiably have been. Whether this lias been 
due to forbearance or some other causes, I 
do not know. I will give an example. 

The qualification of electors for the 
Council of State, for example, are not the 
same for Muhammadans and non-Muhamma¬ 
dans. A person can become an elector for 
the Council of State if he was in the 
‘previous year’ assessed, in Bengal, on an 
income of not less than Rs. 12,000 in the 
case of non-Muhammadans and Bs. 6,000 in 
the case of Muhammadans; and in Bihar and 
Orissa on an income of not less than Bs. 


12800 in the case of Non-Muhammadai}* 
and Rs. 6,400 in the case of Muhammadans. 
A non-Muhammadan in Benpu becomes an. 
elector if he pays land revenue amountniR i„ 
not less than Rs. 7,500 in the Burdwan and 
Presidency Divisions and not less than Rs. 
5,000 in the Dacca, Rajshaln or Chittagong 
Divisions, but a Muhammadan becomes an 
elector everywhere in Bengal if he pays land 
revenue amounting only to not less than Rs. 
600. In Bihar and Orissa, « non-Muhammadan 
can become an elector if he pays land- reve¬ 
nue amounting to not less than Rs, 1,200 ; 
but a Muhammadan obtains the same right 
by paying not Jess than Rs. 7;>0 as land 
revenue. Thus do political and civic human 
values differ in some provinces in the estima¬ 
tion of Government according to the creed one 
professes, a Muhammadan being ipso facto held 
to be better qualified to exercise the right of 
citizensship than a non-Muhammadan. The 
Hindu Mahasabha may rightly protest 
against such deliberate efforts to depress the 
Hindus. 

Perhaps what lias more than anything 
else made the Hindu Mahasabha unpopular 
with the bulk of Indian Mussulmans is its 
effort “to preserve and increase the numerical 
strength of the Hindus,” which is one of its 
declared objects. Non-Hindu communities in 
India, like the Muhammadan and the Chris¬ 
tian, particularly the former, have increased 
vastly at the expense of the Hindus and the 
aborigines of India. Therefore, anything done 
to arrest this process cannot be looked upon 
with favour by the followers of those non- 
Indian faiths. Still more unpleasant must 
the reversal of the process be to them. 
But I do not see how one can logi¬ 
cally and justly object to the Hindus’ doing 
what the others have been doing for 
centuries—particularly as the Hindus have 
not gone in for the accession to their ranks 
of “rice” Hindus, of non-Hindu women abduc¬ 
ted or confiscated and obliged to be conver¬ 
ted, of men tempted to come over by the 
prospect of marriage, of persons induced to 
be converted by the prospect of economic 
advantage, and of persons forced to be con¬ 
verted by terrorism of any kind. The 
Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu missions 
connected with it, formally or informally, 
want re-conversion and conversion only by 
fair, open and legitimate means. 

Non-Hindus allege that Hinduism has 
never been a proselytizing faith, and that. 
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^vYdovQ/mmMm to ante is a new 
departure, afeP |g»ee, , pi aggresive move. 

\ burning that 3&*aiijsm has never been a 
proselytizing religion, I do not see what 
Spiritual, moral, rational or legal objection 
there can be to Hindus adopting a new 
method to meet a new situation. Every 
individual and every group has an inherent 
rioht to take all legitimate steps for ^ self- 
j)ioservation and maximum usefulness. New 
occasions teach new duties”, and tt new times 
demand new measures”. That a new situa¬ 
tion has arisen is quite plain. In most 
provinces of India the Hindus now form a 
smaller percentage of the population than 
they did fifty years ago, the percentage 
showing a decline at each successive census. 
This is true also of Tndia as a whole. In 
1 ssl the Hindus were 7,482 per 10,000 of 
the population, but in 1921 they were only 
(>,S4.1 per ten thousand of the population, 
according to the Census of Ind a Report, 1921, 
vol. 1. In some provinces or parts of provinces, 
there has been an actual decline in the 
number of Hindus. For example, in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh during 
the decade 1911-21 the Hindus have decreased 
by 347 per 10,000 and in the previous 
decade they decreased by 130 per ten 
thousand. These decreases are not, of 
course, due mainly, but are so only 
partly, to conversion to non-Hindu 
religions. But whatever the causes, the 
Hindus are entitled to combat them by all 
legitimate means. During the decade 1911- 
21 the Hindus have decreased in numbers 
in West Bengal by 52 per thousand, in 
Nor h Bengal by 32 per thousand, and in the 
whole province by 7 per thousand. The 

main cause of these decreases in these 

areas is not conversion to non-Hindu faiths. 
But whatever the causes and the extent of 
their responsibility for these decreases, the 
Hindus must try to combat all of them by 
all fair and scientific means. It is to be 
noted that in some other areas conversion 
a cause of considerable decrease. The 
Ih“port from which 1 lave quoted before 
states l 

, The Punjab Superintendent estimates that 
daring- the last decade Hinduism has given 40.000 
■converts to Muhammadanism and nearly three 
times that number to Christianity. . . . The losses 
elsewhere -are much smaller, but everywhere a 
'toady drain is going on.” P. 122. , 

According to the same Report Christianity 
■got 700,000 converts during the decade 1911- 
21 in the whole of India. 


Imitation is the sincerest form of 
and if the Hindus become proselytors 
like the followers of Semitic faiths, the 
latter ought to feel flattered. 

I have hitherto taken it for granted that 
Hindus had not until recently admitted 
non-Hindus into their ranks. This, how¬ 
ever, is not a historical fact. The Hindu 
methods of proselytism may have . 

been different from the methods of non- 
Hindu religions. But from time immemorial, 
Hinduization has gone on continually. Accord¬ 
ing to 'ihe definition of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, Buddhists are also Hindus. Vincent- 
Smith says that both Buddhism and Jainism 
may be regarded as offshoots of Hinduism. 
In the opinion of Prof. Rhys Davids, the 
Buddha was the greatest and wisest and best 
of Hindus. Weber holds that Buddhism may 
be regarded as a reformed phase of Hindu 
religious and ethical activity. Now, it is well- 
known that Buddhism was the earliest and 
foremost of proselytizing religions both in 
and outside India. The Hindu Mahasabha 
considers Sikhism also to be a form of Hindu¬ 
ism, which originated some centuries ago. It 
also has initiated both Hindus and non-Hindus 
into its faith. I need not refer to the activi¬ 
ties of the modern Brahmo and Arya Samaj 
movements. , A , , 

But even if one confined one s attention to 
the Hindus proper, to those who are called 
Brahmanic Hindus in the Census Report, one 
would find that Hinduization has gone on 
from time immemorial. 1 need not and have 
no time to go into details. But there is 
sanction for such conversions or initiations 
in the ancient Hindu scriptures, as well as 
in the later Devala Smriti. It is not merely 
the Brahmans and the so-called other higher 
castes who are Hindus. Persons of all castes, 
however humble, who call themselves Hindu, 
belong to that community. Taking these 
latter first, it is dear from their features, 
complexion, manners and customs, and in 
some cases, their languages, that they are 
Hinduized autochthons or indigenes. But 
even if we take, say, the Brahmans of 
different provinces of India, neither the man 
in the street looking at them nor the votaries 
of the science of anthropology would say 
that the Brahmans of Kashmir, Bihar, Bengal, 
Orissa, Andhradesha, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu, were sprung from one 
and the same original stock descended from 
the same Arva Rishis. The eminent orthodox 
Brahman scholar Mahamahopadhyay^ Pandit 
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ffiiraprasAd tfastri has said of his people, the 
Bengalis, that thqy are roaioly of non-Aryan 
stock, there being large admixtures of 
Mongoloid, Dravidian and other strains. 
In some Brahman families of pure Brahman 
stock, related to one another, whom 1 
know, there are very marked differences 
in the features, complexion, nasal index, hair, 
etc. All this shows that the vast Hindu 
community is a composite group, that many 
castes, including the “highest”, are also 
composite groups, and that this compositeness 
is due to Hinduization of various peoples 
through the ages. One may be permitted 
to hold that the Aryans are not the only 
members of the liuman race entitled to 
respect Non-Aryan stocks also have produced 
numerous persons of superior calibre. 

The evidence of history also testifies to 
the Hinduizaion of many Indian and non- 
Indian tribes, etc. Innumerable Huns, Scy¬ 
thians, Parthians and others who made inroads 
into India centuries ago, were absorbed by the 
great Hindu community and were sometimes 
assigned all but the highest place in the 
Hindu social organization. 

Coming down to more recent times but 
to a period anterior to the inauguration of 
the Shuddhi movement, one finds decisive 
proofs of Hinduization in the Census Reports 
of various provinces and years. I will make 
only a few brief extracts from one of them. 
It is stated in the Census of India Report, 
1911, Vol. i, p. 121:— 

“An aboriginal tribe in tin environment where 
Hindu influences are strong comes gradually and 
half-oonsciously to adopt Hindus ideas and 
prejudices, to take part in Hindu festivals, to 
attend at Hindu temples and to pay a certain 
amount of homage to Brahmans. Some degraded 
members of the priestly caste, or perhaps 
some Vaishnava Gosain in search of a livelihood, 
becomes their spiritual guide : and as time goes on, 
the difference between them and their Hindu 
neighbours, in respect of their social customs and 
outward religious observances, becomes less and 
less marked, until at Last they are regarded by 
themselvas .and their neighbour as regular 
Hindus. The change takes place so slowly and 
insidiously that no one is conscious of it. There 
is no formal abandonment of one ritual for another. 
Sometimes it happens that a tribe is thus divided 
into two sections, the one Hinduized and the 
other still Animistic. In such cases open proselyti- 
zation often takes place amongst the unregenerate.” 

Further information on this question of 
the Hindnization of the non-Aryan or 
casteless tribes is to be found in Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Essay on Missionary and non- 
Missionary Religions; Risley's Tribes and 


Castes of Beugal, Vol. i. page xv; Assam 
Census Report for 1891, Vol. i, pages 8; 
and 84; and Bengal Census Report for 190 L 
page 152. 

As regards the re-conversion of Christian 
and Mu hammadans, the same Census Report 
from which I have already made an extract, 
says : 

“It appears that here and there small commu¬ 
nities of Christian and Muhammadan converts hav< 
drifted back into Hinduism. The Urap and Vamp 
Agris of the Thana district of Bombay are said to 
have reverted to Hinduism from Christianity rather 
less than a century ago. The Kirpal Bhandaris of 
the same district were forcibly converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by the Portuguese, but were afterwards 
accepted back into Hinduism. Regarding the Matia 
Kunbis and Sheikhadas of Baroda, the local 
Superintendent writes that they became Muham¬ 
madans about three centuries ago, but have 
gradually abandoned tlieir Muhammadan practices, 
and many of them were recently admitted into the 
Vaishnava sects of Ramanand and Swami Narayan. 

“Another indication of the awakening of Hinduism 
and tiie tendency of errant sects to return to the 
main fold is found in the fact reported by, the 
Punjab Superintendent that certain Panchpiriyas 
in that Province have substituted a purely Hindu 
combination (Bhairon, Siva, Parbati, Gunga and 
Sitala) for the five Muhammadan saints ordinarily 
worshipped by this sect.” Pp. 121-2. 

It is added : 

“The Mundas and IIos of Chota Nagpur return a 
larger proportion of persons claiming to be Hindus 
than they did ten years ago,—” P. 122. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the process of 
Hinduization as carried on within the boun¬ 
daries of India as at present constituted. 
But in times past this was a vaster process 
which went on in parts of the earth outside 
India which were very much larger in are;) 
than India herself. For it must not be forgotten 
that in ancient times the Hindus were noi 
kivpa -mandukah or ‘frogs in the well,’ confinei 
to their homeland, but were among the greatest 
if not the greatest, of seafaring and colonizing 
peoples, and that they deeply influenced . 
much larger portion of the earth than even th 
ancient Greeks, whose influence is right! 
considered to have been great and wide, an 
who among the ancient peoples, European 
think, exercised the greatest influence ove 
considerable sections of the then know 
world. This is not the time and the occasic 
to compare the respective achievements < 
the ancient Hindus and the ancient Greek 
But I may here direct attention to a few poin 
of difference. 

Though Greek influence extended to sot 
parts of Asia, though similarly Him 
influence reached some parts of Euroi 
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,, n( l though the Greeks greatly influenced a 
strip of North Africa and the Hindus had 
penetrated to it and the island of Madagascar, 
speaking broadly Europe formed the main 
sphere of Greek influence and Asia that of 
Hindu influence. Now, Europe has an area 
of 8,750,000 square miles, Asia of 17,000,000 
square miles. The ancient Hindus influenced 
not only a much larger area and population 
than the ancieht Greeks, but Hindu iufluence 
was more profound and ranged over wider 
fields of intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual 
effort. Religion is the highest, the most pro¬ 
found and the most dynamic factor in human 
evolution. Neither the Greeks nor any other 
Western peoples were able to give mankind 
any new religion, though Neo-Platonism had 
something to do with Christianity ; whereas 
the Hindus have given to Asia Hinduism, 
Jainism, and Buddhism—not to speak of 
their many comparatively modern offshoots. 
The influence of no ancient or modem 
European peoples has raised any savage people 
in their homeland to heights of creative effort 
in literature, painting, sculpture, iconography, 
architecture, music and dramatic art equal 
to their civilized teachers. But the touch of 
the ancient Hindu’s “magic wand” of 
universal love and truth awakened into 
activity the latent genius of many an unci¬ 
vilized people in the south-eastern mainland 
and islands of Asia. “Wherever India’s magic 
wand of universal love has touched any 
foreign land,” says Rabindranath Tagore, 
“what a marvellous display of art has 
come to life there! That country has 
become radiant with the splendour of a new 
artistic creation. And yet, look at the people 
of exactly the same ethnic stock living in 
neighbouring countries which were not visited 
by ancient Indian missionaries. They are 
cannibals, utterly devoid of art. India lit up 
the dark hearts of such a savage race by the 
sublime message of her religion of mercy, 
renunciation and love. It is not that Indian 
influence has resulted in certain changes in 
Jress, speech and manners in Cambodia and 
Borneo, Java and Sumatra ; the latent power 
cf artistic creation among these peoples has 
been awakened. And what a marvellous creation 
it is ! There are many other islands around 
the India-colonised Java and Bali. But why 
do we not find any Boro Budur, any Angkor 
Vat there ? It is because the rousing call 
"1 Truth did not reach these neighboring 
islands. There is no glory in stimulating 
the imitative spirit in men ; but there is no 
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nobler work than that of liberating the latent 
creative energy of others.” 

And this work the ancient Hindus did in a 
pre-eminent degree. The result is that, 
though at present it is only in the island of 
Bali that there still exists an archaic form 
of Hinduism and in Siam there is Buddhism, 
yet among the modern peoples of Java and 
other India-colonised islands and in the 
Moslem countries of Further India, there 
are glorious remains of Indian art. The 
sculptures relate to scenes from the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Jataka 
stories. The literature extant in Java and 
Bali was born of Hindu influence and relates 
to the Sanskrit epics and Puranas. The 
dramatic performances and dances are of 
Hindu origin. The culture is still Hindu. 
The names of many places and persons are 
Indian. Mr. K. T. Paul, the well-known 
Indian Christian, writes in his book on “The 
British Connection with India,” page 38 

‘In this connection it is very interesting to note 
that a fellow-passenger of mine on this boat, 
a Javanese, who is a very good Mohammedan, 
bears the name of Sastravidagdha (learned in the 
Sastras) ! While the religion of practically the 
whole of liis nation is Islam, he tells me that the 
literature studied is still Ramayana and Maha¬ 
bharata, and that a recent production of high merit 
is on Agastya.” 

In some parts of the Malay Archipelago 
Mussalman Mullahs are called pandita , and 
in Moslpm Annam they are called achar, that 
is to say, aeharya. 

The Javanese and some other neighbouring 
islanders believe that the stories of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata had their 
scenes in their countries. I cannot dwell 
at length here on the absorbing topic 
of Indian colonial culture and civilization in 
Further India and in the Indian Archipelago. 
But a few more facts may be mentioned. 

“The first record we have of a king in Indo- 
China bearing a Paliava name is from the fourth 
century of the Christian era when a Paliava 
Brahman by the name of Kaundinya came from the 
old Faunan, the name of which was later changed 
to Champa. This Kaundinya assumed the surname 
of Tar man, which was the official Pailava title, 
and it is from him that the later Hindu-Chinese 
rulers in this portion of the peninsula traced their 
descent.” A History of the Orient, by Steiger, Beyer 
and Benitez, p. 1$). 

The sage Agastya is believed traditionally 
to have been the greatest coloniser of the 
Indian Archipelago. The Empire of Sri- 
Yijaya or Sri-Tishaya in Sumatra became 
such a great seat of learning that students 
from India went there to sit at the feet of 
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a great Buddfiist scholar arid preceptor 
of the name of Dharmapala. A recently 
discovered ancient manuscript in Nepal 
pictures and tells how Sri-jnana Dipankara, 
the greatest Indian teacher in Tibet, who 
went there from East Bengal, visited 
Dharmapala in Sumatra and became his 
disciple. Numerous Sanskrit inscriptions in 
South Indian and Devanagari scripts have 
been discovered in Indo-China and the Indian 
Archipelago. 

The cultural enterprise of the Hindus 
in the Philippine Islands is not generally 
known. Hence I mention here the following 
facts from “A Cyclopedia of Education,” 
edited by Paul Monroe, Ph. D., Professor 
of the History of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Yol. IV, p. 
674 :— 

‘The Filipinos were not wholly illiterate before 
the arrival of their Spanish conquerors. The 
influence of the civilization of India had extended 
to Malaysia and modified the culture of the 
rimitive forest-dwelling and sea-going Malays, 
yllabic systems of writing were m use in the 
Philippines. Chirino (Relation de las Islas MU- 
pnas , 160U states, ‘So given are these islanders to 
reading and writing that there is hardly a man and 
much less a woman, that does not read and write 
in letters peculiar to the Island of Manila.’ “They 
write upon canes or the leaves of a palm, using 
for a pen a point of iron.’ These syllabaries 
passed quickly out of use among the peoples 
Christianized by the Spanish, and no actual 
examples have eome down to us, though the form 
of the syllabaries has been preserved as used by 
Bisaya, Tagalog, Parnpango. Pangasinrin. anti 
Ilokano. Similar syllabic forms of writing are still 
employed by the uncivilized Mangyan of Mindoro 
Island and the Tagbanwa of Palawan.” 

In A History of the Orient , mentioned 
before, a facsimile is given on page 123 of 
one of the two old syllabic scripts of Indian 
origin still surviving among the Filipinos. It 
is to be noted that among the ancient 
Filipinos who came under Hindu influence 
women were not less but probably more 
given to reading than men ; which shows 
that Hindu influence there did not make for 
the inferiority and subjection of women. 

There are various other kinds of evidence 
of Hindu influence in the Philippines. In 
recognition of this historical fact, the facade 
of the new Legislative Building at Manila 
bears the figure of Manu, with three other 
figures, symbolizing the debt of the Philippine 
people to India. A photographic reproduction 
of this facade is given on page 388 of 
“A History of the Orient” 

In spite of the destructive march of Muham¬ 
madan conquest and propaganda, Hindu in¬ 


fluence 4s traceable in Arabian lands, in Persia 
and in Afghanistan. The sand-buried cities and 
villages in Central Asian deserts are yielding 
proofs of Hinduization in those ancient 
centres of population, now depopulated. Tibet, 
China, Korea and Japan were greatly indebted 
to India for their religion, literature and 
arts. In Japan there are still found paintings 
and sculptures with Devanagari names upon 
them. In China and Tibet there are still 
numerous original Sanskrit and Pali mss., and 
Tibetan and Chinese translations of books 
in those languages. The work of Indianization 
was done so earnestly, lovingly and for such 
a long period there that the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore has said : 4 In China is found a race 

entirely different from the Hindus,—in 
features, language and manners. But I felt 
such a deep sense of community with them 
as I have found impossible towards many 
people of India itself.” “In my travels in 
Japan, whenever 1 marvelled at the deep 
patience, self-control, and aesthetic sense of 
the people even in their daily life, they have 
again and again told me that the inspiration 
of these virtues came mostly from India- 
through the medium of Buddhism. But that 
inspiration is to-day all but extinct at 
its source in India itself...These lands 
(outside India) are places of pilgrimage to 
modern Indians, because the eternal, true 
expression of India’s character can be found 
in these lands only.” 

Recently wo have all read of the participa¬ 
tion of Brahman priests at the coronation of 
the King of Cambodia, though he is not a 
Hindu. Similarly in the independent Buddhist 
Kingdom of Siam, some 4 Brahmans are in 
charge of the ceremonies at the time of 
the coronation ; and the chief of the Brahmans 
must go to Benares to letch water from the 
Ganges for the ahhisheka-manc the annointment- 
bath of His Siamese Majesty.” The Siamese 
language is not Indian, but the alphabet is 
Indian, as also the religion and culture. The 
dynastic name of the king, Rama, his personal 
name, Prajadhipaka, and the names of many 
others, such as Balabhadra, Yajrayudha, etc.. 
are Indian. “The names of towns are remin¬ 
scent of India ; Ayodhya, Lavapuri, Nagara- 
Svarga, Yishnu-loka, Sukhodaya, Yrajapuri. 
etc.” New words are coined in Siam from 
Sanskrit. The Railway Traffic Superintendent 
is called Rathacharana-Pratyaksha. An Officei 
of the irrigation department bears the official 
title Y ari-Simadhy aksha. Aeroplanes ar< 
called Akasha-yana. In fact, Hindus car 
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feel so much at home in Siam with the 
Siamese, that, as Professor Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee writes, “even the humble Bhoj- 
puriyas, Brahmans and others, who are found 
in their thousands in Siam serving as darwans 
or watchmen and bearers and sometimes 
working as petty merchants and dairy men, 
who are the typically intensely orthodox 
Hindus of northern India, told us that they felt 
themselves very happy (as far as their exile’s 
life permitted them) in the land where the 
King was a descendant of Sri Ramachandra- 
ji, where the Ramayana was honoured and 
sung, and inhere the people were worshippers 
of Buddha Bhagwan, the ninth avatar of 
Narayan-ji.” 

Indianization succeeded to such a great 
extent in many an Asiatic land, because 
India’s spiritual and cultural ambassadors 
and workers there were not the sappers and 
miners, the scouts, the spies, or the 
agents, abettors and camp-followers of im¬ 
perialists and exploiters. Love of humanity 
and of the truth impelled them to cross 
snow-capped mountains, the parched and 
and burning sands of deserts and the storm- 
swept waves of the ocean. Many lost their 
lives in the pursuit of their humane enter- 
• prise. Unlike many European Christian 
nations, the ancient Hindus neither enslaved 
nor exterminated any races in foreign lands 
less civilized than themselves. Unlike the 
Moslem Arabs and the Christian Spaniards, 
English, Americans, and others, the ancient 
Hindus were never slave-catchers and slave- 
traders. And here I must beg leave to 
remind our very orthodox touch-me-notists, 
that whatever the origin of the wicked and 
accursed custom of untouchability may be 
in India itself, in the India-civilised Indian 
Archipelago and Further India, our modern 
Indian travellers have not found any trace of 
the natives there having been assigned the 
inferior social position of the Negroes in 
America and South Africa or of the un¬ 
touchables in some parts of India. Let us 
all learn from our ancient colonizing ances¬ 
tors the lesson that we become strong, 
immortal and manlike not by despising and 
depressing the lowly but by loving and respect¬ 
ing them and uplifting them to our own 
level—nay, by helping them to rise higher 
even than ourselves. The true Brahman is 
he who is the selfless helper and servant of 
all, not the self-righteous conceited person who 
places his feet on the heads of others. 

I hope I have shown that the work of 

60-9 


Hiaduizing non-Hindus is not a new line 
of work, but that it has been the Hod-given 
duty of Indians in India and far-off lands 
from time immemorial. 

Like the work of conversion and re-con¬ 
version, there are some other items in the 
programme of Hindu Sabhas and Missions 
which have brought upon them the charge 
of communalism and made them unpopular 
witli Christian and Moslem propagandists. 
One such item is the amelioration and 
improvement of the condition of the so-called 
low castes of the Hindu community and of 
the aborigines of India, it is from these 
classes that the Christians and Moslems have 
got the largest number of their converts. So, 
if the “lower” classes of the Hindus are 
raised in the social scale and their economic 
condition is improved, and if the aborigines 
are similarly uplifted by the Hindus, there 
would not be as much scope for their 
conversion to Christianity and Islam as 
hitherto. But Hindus cannot leave the field 
entirely to non-Hindus. Let me say here 
once for all that, as Hindus are responsible 
and thinking beings who always can and 
ought to judge and act for themselves as 
circumstances demand, they are entitled for 
their own preservation and welfare to take 
whatever legitimate steps they think fit, even 
if in the scriptures, tradition or history of 
themselves or others there be no precedents 
for such steps. But this uplift work is not 
new to Hindus. It is, no doubt, our shame 
that there are still so many Hindus and so 
many indigenes suffering from dire poverty 
ignorance, superstition and social indignity. 
Without vain regret for the past, let us all 
gird up our loins and do our utmost for 
these sisters and brethren of oors, not in the 
spirit of condescending patrons and benefactors, 
but in that of devoted and selfless fraternal 
service and in that of repayment of the debt 
we owe them For it is they who feed us, 
house us, clothe us, help us in locomotion, 
and, as sweepers and scavengers, keep our 
houses, villages and towns clean and sweet 
and healthy. 

I have said that the work of uplift of 
the lowly is not new to Hindus. Let me 
in this connection dwell a little on the 
spirit of Hinduism and Buddhism as revealed 
in their view of the lower animal creation 
and of the lower grades of humanity. It 
is not for me to gloss over, defend or 
extenuate the cruelty of any Hindu to any 
living being. That is indefensible. What 
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1 mean to show is that Hinduism and I have already stated that throughout the 
Buddhism at their highest do not despise ages many aboriginal peoples have been 

or contemn even the lowhr animals, not to absorbed and assimilated by the Hindu 
speak of the lower grades of human beings. community. Gautama Buddha, who is adored 
In Hindu mythology, the god Vishnu is as an avatar of Vishnu, admitted many 
said to liave incarnated himself as a fish, as a persons of both sexes who belonged to 

tortoise and as a boar. In the Buddhist Jataka “low” castes into his orders of Bhikshus and 

stories, the Buddha is narrated as having lived Bhikshunis. Sri Chaitanya and Nanak and 

in his previous births in the form of various several other religious teachers made no 
kinds of lower animals. The belief in transmigra- distinction of caste or creed in admit,tinn 
tion is common to Hinduism and Buddhism, persons into the ranks of disciples. 


In the Ramayana the greatest of devotees and 
heroes is Hanuman, the monkey-god. Some 
other allies and counsellors of Rama in his 
campaign against Ravana are spoken of as 
belonging to some species of lower animals 
or other. But they are not referred to 
contemptuously, banteringly or in a spirit 
of patronizing condescension. These facts 
show that in the ancient Indian view of 
life as a whole, there is no impassable gulf 
between men and the lower animals. Men 
are not thought to be infinitely and 
unapproachably superior to the lower animals, 
though, of course, in our scriptures it is 
spoken of as a rare boon and privilege to be 
born as man. 

Coming to persons of humble birth, either 
on the mother’s side or on the side of both 
parents, we find in numerous cases that they 
were not treated as unworthy of social 
recognition. The mother of Satyakama-Jabala, 
who attained the rank of a rishi, was a 
woman-servant and could not tell him the 
name of his father. The mother of Vyasa 
was the daughter of a fisherman. Sri 
Krishna, an avatar of Vishnu, was in 
infancy and childhood brought up as their 
own child by Nanda and Vashoda who 
belonged to the caste of cowherds. Guhaka, 
the Chandala chief, was admitted to the 
friendship of Rainachaudra and was embraced 
by him. Raraachandra accepted the offerings 
of the forest votaress known as the Shabari, 
who obviously belonged to some hunting 
tribe. There are numerous such other examples 
in our ancient literature. But these few 
would suffice to show that to judge of men 
by their worth, not by their birth, was not 
an unusual practice in ancient India. The 
approved attitude towards the lower animals 
and the lower orders of men was summed 
up in the words,— tt Atmavat sarvablmteshu 
ya pasyati sa panditah”, “the wise man 
is he who seek others as one with himself.” 

As for the uplift of the so-called depressed 
classes of the Hindus and of the aborigines, 


Incredible as it may seem, even tin* 
efforts made by Hindus to get their widows 
married are, for obvious reasons, disliked and 
opposed by some Mussalmans. Similarly, also 
for obvious reasons, the efforts to get abductors 
punished and abductedHindu women res¬ 
cued and given a respectable position in Hindu 
society are resented and misrepresented in 
some Muhammadan organs in Bengal. But 
the marriage of widows is sanctioned in tho 
Sastras and widow-marriage has prevailed 
throughout the ages among some Hindu 
castes. Even if it were otherwise, we could 
not be precluded from introducing the 
practice. As for the protection of our 
women, I consider it the highest of our 
duties both to give them protection at all 
hazards, including the sacrifice of life itself, 
as well as to train them for self-defence. 
Tales of the heroic sacrifices made for 
safeguarding the honour of women are 
among the priceless treasures of Hindu 
tradition and history, which are destined to 
inspire countless generations to live and die 
nobly. If I were asked which I would have, 
freedom from foreign! domination, or 
security of the honor, persons and lives of 
our women, won by chivalrous men and 
heroic women capable of self-defence ; 1 
would say, both. But if I were compelled to 
choose only one of the two, I would choose 
the latter. The supposed alternatives placed 
before you may seem strange to those 
unacquainted with the state of affairs in 
some parts of the country. But it has often 
seemed to me as if some politically- 
minded Indians were disposed to make 
a choice exactly the opposite of that which 
1 would make. 

I would now with your permission state 
briefly only some of the means by which 
some of the objects of the Hindu Mahasabha 
may be gained. The first object is 

“(a) To promote greater union and 
solidarity among all sections of the Hindu 
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community. and to unite them more closely 
as parts of one oi^aaic whole’’. 

This would be possible if our social 
organization were such as would make every 
Hindu, whatever his birth or lineage, proud 
of the Hindu name. At present people of 
some castes are so treated and so looked down 
upon that it would not be strange for them 
to feel that their social position would be 
better if they went over to some non-Hindu 
community. Therefore, to promote greater 
union and "solidarity among Hindus, our 
social system must be at least as democratic 
as the Islamic social organization. Each 
Hindu caste or sub-caste is, no doubt, a 
social democracy. But the Hindu community 
as a whole must also become a social democracy. 
1 do not know whether that would mean the 
entire demolition of the caste system. But 
whatever the means to be adopted and what¬ 
ever its effect on the present form of caste, 
union and solidarity cannot be obtained 
without thorough social democratization. 
I should here also state my conviction that 
the reclassification of Hindus on the 
Varnashrama model is impracticable. Where 
are the men who would possess in every 
generation the detailed knowledge of the 
characters and works of all Hindus, wh* se 
impartiality would inspire confidence, and 
whose authority would be generally, if 
not universally, obeyed ? Many think 
that Hinduism cannot exist without caste. 
I do not think so. If other casteless 
communities can remain distinct social units, 
the Hindu community can also do so. 

Paragraph 4 of the 7th Resolution passed 
at the 11th session of the Mahasabha held 
at Jubbulpore expresses the opinion that 
‘every Hindu, to whatever caste he may 
belong, has equal social and political rights.” 
This opinion, if consistently and sincerely 
acted up to in our daily lives, would result 
in the realization of the ideal we have in 
view. 

Democracies lift up as well as pull 
down. Examples will be found if we look 
around. I need not point to any particular 
religious community. Proper safeguards, 
therefore, should be adopted so that there 
may be levelling up but not levelling down. 

The next object of the Mahasabha is 

“(b) To promote good feeling between the 
Hindus and other communities in India and 
to act in a friendly way with them with a 
view to evolve a united and self-governing 
nation”. 


Pacts, ententes, compromises, etc., un¬ 
doubtedly have some value. In times of 
distress, relief should be administered 
irrespective of communal considerations. This 
the Hindus do. Non-Hindus have also 
generally the benefit of schools and colleges 
founded and run by Hindus. But something 
deeper and more fundamental is necessary to 
gain the above object. There is bound to be 
harmony and agreement at the highest lev els of 
thought, feeling find spiritual intution. There¬ 
fore the different communities should know one 
another’s cultures at their best. Then there 
can be mutual respect. In times past Hindu 
and Moslem cultures and spirituality came 
into friendly contact in some cases. As the 
poet Rabindranath Tagore says : ~~ 

“ln the middle ages of India- a succession of 
saints were born—many of them Muslims by faith, 
—who bridged the gulf of religious discord by the 
truth of one-ness of spirit. They were not politi¬ 
cians, they never mistook a political pact prompted 
by expediency as a true bond of union. They 
reached that ultimate point where the union of all 
men is established on an eternal basis. In other 
words, they embraced that secret principle of India 
which lays down that they alone can realise the 
truth who see others as one with their own selves. 
In that age many warriors -, fought and earned 
glory ; their names were recurded in histories of 
India written on foreign models. But they are 
forgotten to-day. even as their triumphal monuments 
have crumbled into dust. But the deathless 
message of these saints is still flowing like a ljfo 
giving stream through the heart of modem India, 
If we can derive our soul’s inspiration from this 
source, then only shall we succeed in invigorating 
our politics, economics and action.” 

T now pass on to the third object: 

“(c) To ameliorate and improve the condi¬ 
tion of the so-called low, castes of the Hindu 
community”. 

Resolntinn 111 (on Aedudoddhar) of the 
10th session and Resolution 7 (on removal 
of untouchability) of the 11th session, if 
acted up to, would go a great way to im¬ 
prove the social status of the so-called low 
castes. The opinion of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha that “every Hindu, to whatever caste 
he may belong, has equal social and political 
rights,” should be literally interpreted and 
strictly followed in practice. Another opinion 
should also always be borne in mind, namely, 
that “every Hindu, to whatever caste or class 
he may belong, is nearer to and deserves a 
better social and religious treatment at the 
hands of other Hindus as compared with all 
non-Hindus.” though it would not, of course, 
be right to discriminate against non- 
Hindus. 
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Our sisters and brethren, the so-called 
low-caste Hindus, are human beings just like 
ourselves. It would be wicked and shameful 
to treat them as if they were not. It is sui¬ 
cidal to give them better social recognition 
when they are converted to some non-Hindu 
faith than when they remain Hindus. 

Permanent and hereditary untouchability 
is not only wicked and shameful, but it is 
also an absurdity. Those who believe in 
unt- uchability of this sort tacitly and indirectly 
give greater rights to various lower animals, 
including plague-carrying rats, than to 
human beings. Those who are holy and pure 
ought to be able to raise and purify those 
who are not, by their company and contact 
The sun purities every impure thing it 
shines upon ; its rays and itself are not 
made impure thereby. Can noisome fogs 
and mists obliterate the sun ? God is the 
purifier of all. Nobody can make Him or 
any symbol of His impure by his approach 
or touch. 

In order to improve the condition of 
the depressed classes, educational facilities, 
both general and vocational, should be 
provided for them to an adequate extent. 
The Hindu Mahasabha itself ought to take 
action in this direction, us well as get 

pressure to be brought to bear on the 

Government and local bodies for them to 
take such action. Social status cannot be 
improved without economic improvement. 
The provision of land and the supply of raw 
materials for home industries are suggested 
as some of the means to be adopted in 
addition to vocational education. 

1 have been obliged for the sake of 

brevity to refer to some of our fellow 
country mem as the depressed classes. But 
the sooner the use of this expression is 
given up in the Census and other .Government 
reports, and by us and these classes them- 
selves, the better. When under the necessity 
of doing so, we occasionally refer to the 
example of Japan as an oriental country 
which is politically free, independent and 
progressive. But we should at the same time 
always bear in mind that the Japanese have 
abolished untouehability, and their untouchables, 
the hmin or eta, are no longer outcasts, but 
have in actual practice, the same social and 
political rights as others. The higher and 
privileged classes of Samurai and others have 
of their own accord given up their special 
privileges; so that there is at present no 
caste feeling in Japan, and no Japanese need 


suffer from the iinferiority complex. Every 
one there can walk erect and hold his head 
high. 

I have said that the sooner the expression 
“depressed classes” falls into disuse, the 
better. Another thing to be guarded against 
is the exaggeration of their number. It is 
generally thought and said by our critics that 
these people number six or more than six 
crores. But it has been recently admitted 
officially that the number is somewhere near 
three crores. Possibly it is still less. I long 
foigthe day when we shall all be known only 
as Hindus, all in the enjoyment of equal 
social dignity. 

Among our scriptures Sruti rauks highest 
And in Sruti the classical ITpaiiisbads occupy 
the highest place among our religio-philosophi- 
cal works. I understand no sanction is to he 
found in these texts for untouehability. So 
those among us who want really to follow 
Sastra, should abide by the highest Sastra 
and give up in practice t eir belief in 
untouehability. 

There is one tendency among some of the 
so-called lower castes which 1 cannot but 
deprecate. Some of them say that unless the 
so-called higher casts give them certain faci¬ 
lities or certain kinds of social recognition, 
they would leave the fold of Hinduism, and 
some actually carry out the threat Blit 
I think the “lower” castes ought to be more 
self-reliant. Without abusing or accusing the 
“higher” castes, they should simply assort 
themselves in a dignified manner. If they 
cannot get the services of the ordinary priests, 
barbers, etc., they should say that they would 
render these services themselves, as some 
Hindu castes actually do. The lower classes 
form tlie majority of the Hindu community, 
Hinduism is not the monopoly of the “higher” 
castes. Why should the majority banish 
themselves ? They are the Hindu communi¬ 
ty in a larger sense than the others. Simi¬ 
larly, as God is nobody’s monopoly, if in any 
place those in charge of temples do not 
allow the “lower” classes facilities for wor¬ 
ship there, why should they leave Hinduism ? 
They can claim to have temples of their 
own, as some classes of Hindus have. 

The next object of the Hindu Mahasabha 
which I shall take up for consideration 
is-- 

“(e) To preserve and increase the numeri¬ 
cal strength of the Hindus.” 

When 1 come to the consideration of the 
last object of the Mahasabha it will be seen 
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that this Association does not wish mere 
increase in numbers but also improvement 
in the quality of our people. In fact, unless 
we rise continually in the scale of humanity 
and keep pace with human progress, our 
numbers also cannot but diminish. 

I have shown before that Hindus have 
absolutely decreased in some regions, and in 
others they have not increased as much as 
some other communities, so that there has been 
a relative decrease among them there, so to 
say. 1 have also shown that-conversion to 
Christianity and Islam is one of the causes 
of our decrease. But it is not the only 
cause, nor is it in some regions the most 
important cause. For instance, it is stated in 
the TJ. P. Census Report for 1921, page 55, 
that “Hindus have decreased during the 
decade by 347 per 10,000 or just under 3. 5 
per cent”. “Any causes other than the influen¬ 
za epidemic for the decrease in this decade 
are, if they exist, completely obscured by 
the overwhelming nature of that calamity.” 

Similarly, it is stated in the Bengal Cen¬ 
sus Report for 1921, page 157— 

“Muhammadans have increased in number faster 
dian Hindus, The change has not been produced by 
-■onversion, for instances of conversion are few and 
far between, nor mainly by the greater fecundity 
shown by Muhammadans. Though it is true that, 
in Eastern Bengal especially, the natural growth 
among Muhammadans has been greater than that, 
among Hindus in the some locality, the increase of the 
majority of Muhammadans over Hindus has been 
due in the main to the accident that Muhamma¬ 
dans are numerically superior in the healthier and 
more progressive parts of the Province, while 
Hindus have a majority in the parts which have 
suffered the severest disabilities of the last 50 
years.” 

Thus in Bengal, though Hindus have 
lost to some extent by conversion to non- 
Hindu faiths, the main decrease is due to the 
fact that most of them live in West and 
Central Bengal, which are malaria-stricken, 
unhealthy and less fertile than some other 
parts of Bengal. 

Before considering other means of pre¬ 
serving and increasing the number of Hindus, 
let me dwell for a moment on the method 
of conversion and reconversion. I have 
already shown that Hindus have an indefea¬ 
sible right to Hinduize others. The held 
of work of this description lies particularly 
among the aborigines who are described as 
Animists, among those Moslems and Chris¬ 
tians who or whose ancestors were conver¬ 
ted from Hinduism, and among the “border¬ 
line” sects. Hindus have a special claim to 


Hinduize Animists, because it is very diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish Animists from certain 
classes of Hindus. Many are entered in the 
Census Schedules as Animists who are really 
Hindus. The capricious way in which this 
is often done is exemplified in the Bombay 
Census Report for 1921, page (>3, where it 
is said: “In 1911 Mr. Gait, the Census 
Commissioner, when visiting this presidency 
on tour, converted 70,000 BhiLs in Reva 
Kantha from Hindus to Animists by a stroke 
of the pen”. 

It is not generally known that there are 
in India many sects who are - on the boundary 
line between Hindus and Muhammadans, 
whom it is difficult to class definitely either 
as Hindus or Muhammadans. 

“There are many so-called Hindus whose religion 
lias a strong Muhammadan flavour. Notable amongst 
these are the followers of the strange Panchpinya 
cult, ■ Throughout India many Hindus make pil¬ 
grimages to Muhammadan shrines, such as that of 
Sakhi Sarwar in the Punjab. A friend of mine 
tells of a Mullah most of whose clients were Sikhs. 
On the other hand, many descendants of persons 
“converted to Islam are far from being genuine 
Muhammadans, though they liave been classed as 
such at the census. Of these the Malkanas of the 
country round Agra furnish a striking instance. 
‘These’, says Mr. Blunt, ‘are converted Hindus—They 
are reluctant to describe themselves as Mussabmans 
and generally give their original caste name,...Their 
names are Hindu ; they mostly worship in Hindu 
temples ; they use the salutation Ham, Ram; they 
intermarry among themselves only Of late some of 
them have definitely abjured Islam. In Gujrat 
there arc several similar communities—such as 
the Matia Kunbis, who call in Brahmans for their 
chief ceremonies, but are followers of the Pirana 
saint Imam Shall and his successors, and bury 
their dead as do the Muhammadans, the Sheikhadas 
who at their weddings employ both a Hindu and 
a Muhammadan pnest, and the Momnas who 
practise circumcision, bury their dead and read the 
Gujrati Koran, but in other respects follow Hindu 
custom and ceremonial. These and similar com¬ 
munities lean more strongly to .the one religion 
or the other according to their environment.” 
Consus of India. 1911, vol. 1, pp, 1:17-8. 

The Hindus have a right to thoroughly 
Hinduize these border-line sects. 

In the Census Report of India for 1911 
YoL i, page 121, it was stated 

“Forcible conversions are of course a thing of 
the past, but none the less there is a steady drain 
going on. Though there is at the present time 
ho organized proseiytism by the Mullahs, here 
and there individuals are constantly attorning to 
Muhammadanism, some few from real conviction, 
but more for material reasons, such, as the desire 
to escape from an impossible position whefla oiit- 
oasted or, in the case of widows, the allurement 
of an offer of marriage. Whenever there is a 
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love affair between a Hindu and a Muhammadan, 
it can only culminate in an open union if the 
Hindu goes over to Islam, while the discovery of 
a secret, liaison often has the same sequel. In 
Appendix II to the Bengal Census Report for 
1901 I gave a large number of actual eases of 
conversion with the reasons assigned for each” 

The workers of the Hindu Mahasabha 
should study all these and other cases, as far as 
practicable, and adopt preventive methods 
for the future. 

Whenever men and women are Hinduized, 
arrangements should be made for their 
instruction in the highest doctrines and 
and ideals which the proselytizing agency 
has to offer. Whenever necessary arrange¬ 
ments should be made for the general and 
vocational education of the converted persons. 

In regions where, as in the U. P., the 
Hindus have decreased owing to epidemics, 
earnest attention should be given to the 
adoption of preventive measures and the 
provision of medical treatment, both on an 
adequate scale. Preventive measures and 
medical treatment are, however, not every¬ 
thing. The power of resistance to disease 
should be increased by the adequate nourish¬ 
ment of the people. This presupposes 
economic improvement—a very important 
problem, which I can only just mention here. 

In some regions Hindus decrease or do not 
multiply in sufficient numbers, because these 
are unhealthy, malaria-ridden, mid not suffi¬ 
ciently fertile, as, e. g., West Bengal. Insani- 
tation and diseases have to be fought in 
all such regions, the land has to be made 
more productive by irrigation and other 
means, and industries have to be revived 
or introduced. I cannot here enter into the 
details of this very important problem. But 
I would only say that those who want to 
prevent the decadence of the Hindu com¬ 
munity in Bengal must not forget the 
unhealthy and unproductive condition of 
West Bengal. 

The consideration of the problem of the 
preservation and increase of the number of 
Hindus leads me to discuss briefly the 
causes of the decay of nations and peoples. 
First of all, we must all bear in mind that, 
though each individual human being is 
bound to die sooner or latter, no people 
or nation is hound to die. Scientists have 
spoken of the "‘diseases of nations.” Before 
I refer to their nature and -.remedies, let me 
say that, as in the diseases of individuals, 
fo in those of peoples, hope is an important 
actor in the curative process. Like 


individuals, both small groups and big 
groups of men may die out. How they may 
die out unless buoyed up by hope, has been 
shown by F. 0. Brien in his work entitled 
White Shadows in the South Seas,” published 
by the Century Co., N. Y., 1919, in which he 
writes 

“A hundred yeai^ ago, there were 160,000 
Marquesans in these islands. To-day their total 
number does not exceed 2,100.” 

According to him this decrease is due 
to the detrimental effects of “Christianization” 
on these people. Formerly they had their 
dancing, tattooing, religious rites and other 
so-called superstitions, which gave them a 
zest in life and thus had a vitalizing influence 
on them. But now they are “nothing but 
joyless machines” and “are tired of life.” 
because they have been compelled by the 
white Christians to adopt alien customs and 
thus deprived of their old spiritual life. 
This author also says that to-day “all 
Polynesians from Hawaii to Tahiti are dying, 
because of the suppression of the play 
instinct that had its expression in most of 
their occupations.” They are dying because 
they arc “unguarded by hope or desire to 
live, willing to meet death half way, the 
grave a haven.” 

I am not, of course, for the continuance 
of any immoral or degrading custom, 
or superstition. But we should all see 
that neither Hindus as a whole nor 
any section of them Jose hope and joy 
and zest in life on account of new 
conditions imposed on them from outside, 
or on account of new circumstances. If any 
Hindu caste or Hindus in any area are 
decreasing, it should be investigated whether 
owing to any cause their play instinct has 
been suppressed, collective enjoyment of 
life diminished and hope decreased. The 
stoppage of festivals and processions is, no 
doubt, an infringement of religious and 
civic rights. But it also amounts to the 
deprivation of one of the vital needs of 
life. Therefore, such encroachments on our 
rights should be resisted. 

When reformers want to reform any 
custom on grounds of morality, decency, 
or refinement, something unobjectionable 
but enlivening ought to be substituted. 
The obscenities and vulgarities indulged 
in by some people during the Holt 
have been substituted by reformers' in 
many places by refined and innocent music 
and other similar recreations in the form 
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of pnvitra holi. The Ram Lila and some 
other processions are entirely unobjectionable 
on moral grounds. But Government and the 
Moslems have combined in many places to 
bring about their cessation on excuses which 
will not bear examination. This is a grievous 
injury. We must have a remedy. 

However, we cannot be made despondent. 
All Indian religions are religions of hope. 
There is no* eternal hell in them. Even 
Buddhism, which has been wrongly called a 
pessimistic faith, holds out hope to its 
votaries in, an unparalleled 'manner.. ^In 
order to bring salvation to all humanity, 
the Mahayana taught that every man could 
aim at being born as a Bodhisattva; 
and any ordinary man, even a Parivah, 
could attain salvation by the practice of 
virtue and by devotion‘to Buddha.” Our 
history also is full of hope. Every time 
that we have fallen, we have risen again. 
Again and again has India produced great 
men in all spheres of life. Tt continues to 
do so. Italy has had rebirth after fourteen 
centuries of bondage. India’s servitude has 
never been of such long duration. 

The Hindu Mahasabha should give hope 
to the lowest of the low in the Hindu 
community, taking oft* the incubus of social 
indignities and disabilities from their backs. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. It will 
not, therefore, do to tell them that their lot 
imy improve at their next birth. Just as we 
politically-minded Indians want full political 
freedom during our own life time, so do they 
want social freedom and respectability during 
theirs. If they lose hope as Hindus, they 
will either go over to Tslam or Christianity 
or die out 

In Hinduizing the aborigines, regard 
should be had to the conservation of their 
play-instinct and their joy and zest in life, 
while reforming degrading customs and 
•nnusements, if any, 

T shall now dwell briefly on the subject 
>>f the diseases of nations. It will be easy for 
you and me to judge how far we are suffer¬ 
ing from these diseases and what the 
remedies are. T should say at the outset that 
i am not using the word nation here in a 
political sense, but in the sense of a large 
body of men ; for the Hindus do not form a 
nation by themselves. 

Some thirty years ago Dr. Daniel G. 
Hr inton, an American professor of the 
University of Pennsylvania, said that when 
i{ nation, as a unit, is chronically incapable 


of directing its activities toward self- 
preservation, it should be held to be suffering 
from a national disease. He added : 

“.1 could give you instances from, histoiy, - where, 
tor instance, a dissolute priesthood, where an aristo¬ 
cracy which had become degenerate, where a 
particular form of government which had become 
untrustworthy, led to the destruction of that nation; 
and yet the majority of that nation may have been 
perfectly healthy in their feelings, and they might 
have survived had it not been that this particular 
social element was thoroughly and utterly 
diseased.” 

He classified the, main causes of national 
diseases under four headings. The first of 
these is imperfect nutrition ; the second is 
poisons : the third is mental shock : and the 
fourth is sexual subversion. 

“Some physicians say that all diseases whatso¬ 
ever in the human body begin with insufficient or 
misdirected nutrition of one of the organs of the 
body. If this is the case for the physician, you 
see at once how eminently important it is that, the 
nation should be sustained by proper food, in 
sufficient quantities and properly prepared; other¬ 
wise it lays the foundation for those mental 
diseases which soon tell, with destructive results, 
upon the body politic.” 

“It is undoubtedly true that every nation must 
have, throughout all of the nation, enough to cat. 
of good quality and properly prepared, or that 
nation will degenerate ., . 

“The actual effect of limited food for a long time 
has been carefully studied by physicians from the 
point of view of national economy. We can see 
and distinctly point out the results of a prolonged 
absence of food ori many nations. We know that 
it brings about degeneration of tissue, inferiority 
of stature, weakening of the body, and in all other 
respects making them physically and mentally in¬ 
capable of aiding the great; work of the progress 
of civilization. Nothing, therefore, can ho more 
dreadful than the prospect of national starvation, 
even in the limited sense of the word.” 

This is not the place to enumerate all 
the evil results of our national starvation. 
I shall mention only two. India’s death-rate 
is far higher than that of any other civilized 
nation and our average length of life—23 
years -is half or less than half of that of 
other civilized nations. How can people who 
live for 23 years on an average compete with 
people who live for 50? We have, therefore, 
to increase our food supply and our ability 
to buy food, and also to make the country 
more healthy, I would appeal to all our 
Maharajas—particularly those who have large 
irrigation works and much uncultivated but 
culturable land, such as the Maharjas of 
Gwalior, Bikaner, &c,~and our landholders 
to settle larger and larger numbers of peasants 
and farmers on their lands. A people which 
loses touch with the land is doomed. In 
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Bengal the number of actual Hindu cultivators 
of the soil has been steadily diminishing. 

Our industrialists should see that factory 
labourers get a living wage and are taught 
to make a proper use of their income. On 
our part we should use all kinds of Swadeshi 
goods, so that more and more of our men 
may And employment and food. The senti¬ 
ment should be instilled and widely acted up 
to that no honest avocation is mean. It is 
a bad sign that Hindus are rarely found to 
work at some trades and crafts. Among other 
occupations our young men should take 
largely to the seafaring life, acquiring all 
knowledge about ships snd sailing, in foreign 
countries if necessary. Thus should we regain 
our ancient place in maritims enterprise. 

Poisons are the second cause of national 
diseases. Among these poisons are mentioned 
alcohol, some narcotics and stimulants (includ¬ 
ing tobacco) and the germs of some diseases. 

“Alcohol brings with it the elements of national 
degeneration and decay.” “There arc vast districts 
of the earth’s surface which are so permeated with 
the malarial poison that, no race can be there and 
reach a high degree of physical and mental power. 
Men live there-they live everywhere; but they 
are not in a condition ever to assist much in the 
great work of progress ; and wt.erever malaria is 
constantly and persistently prevalent, you need not 
expect that that nation will ever count for much in 
the history of mankind'” 

Historian*' ascribe the fall of ancient 
Greece and Rome in great part to malaria. 
But the poison has been copibated there and 
elsewhere in the world ; and so can it be 
in India. Only we are never to forget and 
give rest to this our great enemy. To malarial 
poison I would add the syphilitic poison, 
originally imported into India by Europeans. 

The third national disease is of the nature 
of the peculiar physical effect which medical 
men call “shock”, 

“Sometimes, in performing a surgical operation, 
the surgeon knows perfectly well that the operation 
will be successful under ordinary conditions ; and 
yet he is aware that certain mental temperaments 
have received what we call surgical shock’ by the 
operation, which imperils, if it does not destroy, 
life which, otherwise, under ordinary conditions, 
would be saved. There is something of the same 
kind in the history of nations. They, too, are 
subject to have that mental shock which seems 
to overbalance them. They do not any longer have 
control over their facilities. They yield to despair 
and in consequence fail” 

Devastating epidemics like plague, politi¬ 
cal subjection and emasculation, inferiority 
complex produced by political hypnotism, 
etc., may produce this kind of national 
disease. But I hope we have sufficient self- 
possession and strength of mind to shake it off. 


About sexual subversion the American 
professor says : 

“Every nation, if it is to be prosperous, if it h 
not going to retrograde and degenerate, must 
increase in numbers; and it must increase not 
through immigration only but also through natural 
reproduction ; • therefore, fertility, reproduction,*** 
in the long run must be looked after in 
in every nation it it is not going to fall into 
decay. A nation is sure to become diseased when 
for any reason religious or secular there is a large 
abstention from marriage.” “Mr. Dalton has written 
a work on this subject of the ‘Influence of Celibacy 
and Spinsterhood on the Fate of Nations.’ He has 
pointed out that the celibacy which lias been 
enjoined by Christianity—the celibacy of the 
priesthood and the conventual life—has resulted 
distinctly in national decay.” 

We have all recently read in the papers 
what special honours, rewards and exemptions 
Mussolini is giving in Italy to parents of 
many children. But that is by the 
way. Applying to India the views of the 
American professor and of Galton, I must 
say that the large number of idle 
so-called mdhm in India is an evil. 
Those who find it necessary to remain 
celebate for rendering some real religious 
or other service to the nation may rightly 
remain unmarried. But those aforesaid eelebates 
are a curse. India does not yet suffer from 
any large number of women remaining un¬ 
married. But the child-widows in India are 
really spinsters. Their lifelong real celibacy 
is productive of many evils, one of which 
is that many possible wives and mothers do 
not become such. 

The evil custom of ‘bride-price’ prevents 
many persons in parts of the country from 
marrying at all and others from marrying 
while they are young. This leads to decline 
in the population of some castes and to 
other evils. Similarly, the custom of bride¬ 
groom-price’ is a great evil. When our 
young men realize how mean, ungentlemanly 
and dishonourable it is to demand money for 
marrying a girl and when they want to be 
true lovers and real gentlemen, then this 
disgraceful system will disappear. 

The introduction of inter-subcaste and 
inter-caste marriages will widen the field of 
choice of brides and bridegrooms. This will 
be one remedy for “enforced” celibacy, late 
marriages and marriages of elderly bride¬ 
grooms with brides very much younger thax 
themselves, all of which go against due 
continuance and propagation of species 

My last observation on the subject of th- 
diseases of nations is that, speaking broadly 
we as a people do not suffer from sexuf 


f 
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perversiw * or Croat stress is 

laid in oui? highest ^^ori^feree on contineuce 
and sexual purity, and, though the numHer 
of those among us who do not lead pure 
lives is not miscroBcopic, yet as a people we 
are not worse in this respect than any 
other, 

The amelioration of the condition of 
Hindu women is another object of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. * Hindu idealism relating to 
woman is unsurpassed in the world. But 
many of our customs fall so short of this 
idealism as to make us ashamed. In order 
that our women many be what according 
to our ideal they ought to be, there should 
be physical culture (including the arts of 
self-defence), moral training ana heart culture, 
intellectual culture and training in domestic 
science for all our girls and young women. 
In order that there may be ample time for 
the education of girls, child marriage and 
premature motherhood should be put a stop 
to. I am glad that the 7th session of the 
Hindu Mahasabha under the presidentship 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya “enjoined 
upon all Hindus* not to marry their girls 
before the age of sixteen” which leaves it 
optional to keep them unmarried a few years 
longer, if necessary. Child-marriage and 
premature motherhood is injurious not only 
to the girls but also to their progeny and 
decreases the fecundity of the mothers. 

The custom of the purdah, wherever it 
exists, should be abolished. I need not 
describe its evils. As regards the condition 
of our widows, a great improvement will take 
place in their condition, if we give eftect to 
Resolution 12 of the 10th session in right 
earnest Clause (c) of that resolution requires 
that “every legitimate measure be adopted to 
save them fr m falling into the hands of 
people of other religions or leading a wrong 
course of life.” My interpretation of this 
clause is that it allows childless child-widows 
to marry. I have the highest veneration for 
the ideal of true widowhood. I know that 
the custom of lifelong widowhood is partly an 
outcome of this high ideal. But child-widows 
are not really widows, for they have not 
truly known the men with whom the cere¬ 
mony of marriage was gone hrough. There¬ 
fore, personally, I would not tonly allow the 
marriage of child-widows but would promote 
such marriages. Motherhood is not less 
sacred than maidenhood and widowhood. 
Hindu social reform would have been much 
facilitated if it had been remembered that, 

01—10 


as Kulluka Bhatta says la his commentary on 
Mauu Samhita, “Sruti dvividha vaidiki 
taatriki. cha,” “Sruti is of two fedic 

and Tantric,” and the following weaigof the 
Mahanir vana Tantra, quoted by, Ham ifebait 
Roy, had also been remembered: 

Yayojati vicharotra SaivodvShe n* vidyafce 
asapmdam bhartrihiuam udv&het SaQibhuSisaaat,” 

“There is no discrimination of age and 
caste or race in tlie Saiva marriage. As 
enjoined by Siva, one should marry a woman 
who has no husband and who is not sapinda, 
that is, who is not within the prohibited 
degrees of marriage.” This sloka makes 
widow-marriage, inter-caste and inter-racial 
marriage and post-puberty marriage valid. 

For widows who cannot or should not 
marry, such education should be provided as 
would open useful careers to them. 

As has been shown first in modern times 
by Ram Mohun Roy and then by others, our 
ancient laws of inheritance for women were 
juster than those stereotyped by the British 
Government and Courts. These laws should be 
made perfectly just and generous to our women. 

With their physical, moral and intellectual 
handicaps removed, Hindu women will obtain 
their rights as human beings and directly 
and indirectly help in promoting the cause of 
India and of the world. 

The 9th resolution passed at the seventh 
session of the Mahasabha points out all that 
is necessary fo^ the protection and improve¬ 
ment of the condition of cows and their 
calves. Every effort should he made to give 
effect to this resolution. 

in conclusion, I shall consider objects (d) 
and (h) together, namely, 

“To protect and promote Hindu interests and 
Hindu rights whenever and wherever necessary,’’and 
“generally to take steps for promoting the religious, 
moral, educational, social, economic and political 
interests and rights of the entire community.” 

In relation to the fulfilment of these 
objects, it should never be forgotten 
that the welfare of all classes and com¬ 
munities is interdependent and that Hindu 
welfare cannot be secured by sacrificing the 
welfare of other communities. Other com¬ 
munities should also understand that they 
cannot do good to themselves by disregarding 
or injuring the interests' of the Hindus. 
Therefore, there should be peace and good 
will and unity between all communities. The 
deliberations and conclusions of the Puity 
Conference point the way to such friendly 
feelings. The settlement made at that $on- 
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Mmce should be bbne&jty md earnestly 
iiifmUd by : . 

; en^achmente fn Smiu rights are 

many. I will not dtrieH" oi them in detail. 
Jtat as the Hindus afohg wife some others 
Ipve been deprived ol the right and duty of 
defending the country, I will refer to it in 
garfcieular. With the expansion of the British 
Empire and the gradual evolution of Brtiish 
imperialistic policy in India, recruitment for 
the sepoy army has gradually recoded 
from . province after province in British 
India with the growth of political self- 
consciousness there, and sepoys are now 
for the most part recruited from some Indian 
States, from transfrontier Moslem territory 
and from Nepal. The result is that the 
descendants of those who at one time fought 
valiantly against or for the British are 
practically declared unfit for self-defence, British 
India is thoroughly emasculated, and, as 
Hindus outnumber other communities, they 
are the greatest sufferers. Proportionately 
there are more Moslems than Hindus in 
the Army. The division of the people into 
martial and unwarlike is unscientific, tin- 
historical and based on falsehood. No such 
classification exists in any other civilised 
country. There should be recruitment 
from all provinces and religious communities, 
as far as practicable. As an aid to the 
realization of this ideal, there should be 
gymnasia and sporting clubs all over the 
country. Both our girls aud Soys should be 
taught the arts of armed and unarmed, indivi¬ 
dual and collective self-defence. They should be 
placed above the fear of getting wounded and of 
bleeding. The Hindu Mahasabha should give the 
greatest possible attention to this matter. I 
lay stress on this subject not for any 
aggressive purpose, but in order that we 
" may g^t rid of the softness caused by over- 
civilization and may be able to acquire the 
strength, courage and secure position which 
alone entitle and enable men to preach and 
practis ukimm and maitri which constitute 
Indifl^ message to the world. 

'have - already far exceeded my limits. 
80 with regard to our political interests and 
rights I shall say only this in brief that, as 
in the past, so at present and in the future, 
the SImus will not shrink from facing all 
dangers and making all the sacrifices necess¬ 
ary for winuiag freedom for all eomrmmitm. 
In orderthe co-operation of the 
other ^ the Hindu community 

Will ^ it has hitherto 


stood by, the Hindu4f<fc^ 
arrived at as recorded in the Nehru Commit¬ 
tee’s reports, provided there is no going 
back from those agreements on the part of 
others. But if there be such going back, 
and if the Mussalmans persist in opposing 
the Nehru Report as passed by the All raries 
Convention at Calcutta, the Hindus on their 
part will be fully justified in going back to 
their original national, logical and just position 
that there is to be no reservation of seats for 
any community anywhere and that the elector¬ 
ates for all legislatures are to be everywhere 
joint and mixed. 

There can be no greater confession of 
want of confidence in the capacity of the 
Moslem community than for any of them to 
demand reservation of a proportionate num¬ 
ber of seats even where they are in a major¬ 
ity. Such a demand practically means that 
in their opinion there must be perpetual 
Moslem Raj in the Moslem majority provinces. 
On the other hand, our great departed leader, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, who was also a great 
national leader, has declared it tt as . a 
fact that the bulk of the Hindus do 
not want a Hindu Raj. What the latter are 
striving after is a National Government 
founded on justice to all communities, all 
classes and all interests.” “In my judgment,” 
he said, “the cry of a Hindn Raj or a Muslim 
Raj is purely mischievous, and ought to be 
discouraged.” 

I respectfully request all to always bear 
in mind some facts relating to the origin 
and continuance of political power. The 
British people, nay the entire white people 
inhabiting the British Empire, are a minority; 
whereas the Indian people, even the Hindu 
community by itself, form the majority. Yet 
the British people are masters of the siluation. 
They did not become masters by virtue of 
any pact or compromise. When the Moslems 
became masters of India, that was not by the 
force of any agreement. Power is gained 
or lost, whether there be or be not any 
verbal or written guarantees, pacts, and things 
of that description though they have their value. 

Peoples’fates are determined by their 
possession or lack of character, strength, 
ability, intellectual calibre, efficiency, nrm 
resolve and sacrifice for the cause of the whole 
people. Let not Hindus, therefore, be under 
any delusion that their mere numerical 
strength will be a safeguard against loss of 
rights and power in the future, any more 
than it has been in the past. Let not Mo$r 




lems, too, he under any delusion that reser¬ 
vation of seaits lor them, both where they 
are in the minority and in the majority, will 
secure for them a perpetual lease of powers 
and rights any more than the possession of 
supreme political power in the past in India 
and elsewhere has prevented their downfall 
The present generation of neither Hindus nor 
Moslems have the right or the power to make 
any artificial, unjust and illogical agreements 
binding on their descendants. Still less 

can the present or any other generation 
make such agreement binding on the 

Power that rules the destinies of nations. 

In addition to communal strifes, conflicts 
between labour and capital and between 
cultivators and landholders have begun to 
loom large on the horizon. It is necessary in 
the highest interests of the Hindu community 
and of all other communities that the points 
at issue between the parties should be 

settled by mutual consultation and agreement. 
Nay, these points should not arise at all. 
There are Hindus among labourers and 
peasants and their leaders, and among 
capitalists and land-holders. I appeal to 

them all not to take to the warpath in 
occidental fashion, not at least till the fullest 
trial has been given to methods of arbitration 
and conciliation. 

In all climes and ages givers have been 
richer than receiver!. The teacher, the man 
who has to impart spiritual, moral or 

intellectual truth, must be superior in his 
possessions to the man who acquires know¬ 
ledge for himself alone. Hence for India to 
be rich in the possession of inward treasure, 
her sons and daughters must be in a posi¬ 
tion to give. They must not be mere 

learners and borrowers. In the ancient world 
they were rich in the possession of im¬ 
material treasure, because they were givers. 
Let them again prepare themselves to take up 
their ancient role. A few have already in 
modem times become world teachers. This 
is the way to promote our religious, moral 
and intellectual interests. 

But in order to give, one must also 
receive. He alone can give who has life. 

Life connotes, adaptation to environment, 
assimilation of that which is good and 

elimination of that which is effete or injurious. 

Let India’s children, therefore, fearlessly 
fape all climes, races and cultures, Let them 
go forth, as their ancestors did in 
d^re of yore, to all comers of the 
outer and inner world, to give and 
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take. The strong can digest and assimilate 
all that is good and rejeot all. that,, is bad. 
Let us not be afraid of world forcesund the 
world current The Hindu y> 

times worked earliest and hardest ito - break 
through India’s prison-house of phy sical and 
intellectual isolation, Ram Mohun .®oy, had 
no such fear. Firmly grounded in mhdu 
faith and culture, he assimiiated what 
was good in other faiths and cultures, 
too. He had faith in the unmeasured capacity 
of his people for continuous improvement. 

In the course of a controversy with a 
European Christian, he wrote:— 

4 *If,by the ‘Ray of Intelligence’ for which the 
Christian says we are indebted to the English, he 
means the introduction of useful . maelianioal arts, 

I am ready to express my assent and also my 
gratitude; but with respect to Science, Literature or 
Religion, I do not iacknowledge that we are placed 
under any obligation. For by a reference to history 
it may be proved that the World was indebted to our 
ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which 
sprang up in the East, and thanks to the Goddess 
of wisdom, we have still a philosophical and 
copious language of our own which distinguishes 
us from other nations who cannot express scientific 
or abstract ideas, without borrowing the language 
of foreigners.” 

This was no unhistorieal vain boast. The 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland writes in “India 
in Bondage ; Her Right to Freedom” :— 

“India contributed enormously to the advance¬ 
ment of civilization by giving to the world its 
immensely important decimal system,, or so-called 
Arabic notation, which is the foundation of modem 
mathematics and much modem science. 

“India early created the beginnings of nearly 
all of the sciences, some of which she earned 
forward to remarkable degrees of development, 
thus leading the world. To-day, notwithstanmag 
her subject condition, she possesses scientists of 
eminence,” 

The world is indebted to India of the 
past for many priceless treasures. My hope 
and aspiration is that India of the not 
distant future, too, may again be such a 
benefactor. Sir Oliver Lodge hai said that 
man’s ethical condition lags behind his 
scientific and mechanical achievement Hence 
there is no moral restraint sufficient to make 
wars and murderous economic competition 
impossible. Will not India be able to teach 
the world a better way ? Will not her 
message of AJimsa and Maitri triumph 
in politics, economica and industry ? 

Discu&sjng in Tfae Internatimal 
of Missions the subject of what Christianity : 
can appropriate and assimilate from Hinduism, 
the Rev. Mr, Bely, Yice-Fvme^ 

College in Calcutta, mentioned the liismu 
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doctrine of the immanence; of the Supreme 
Being and the practice ! ^eiite®iplation or 
meditation. v 

f: I do not feay SB these things to boast 
And feed our vanity. Bather should we be 
ashamed that we are so unworthy of our 
lineage. I mention all these things only to 
revive confidence in our latent capacity. Let us 
meditate and achieve self-realization, and then 


forth to play our part in the world in the 
*.*4 faith that the Pawnatmaa'^wuaateiKt.^'i& 
the universe and transcending the universe 
will not fail to give us Siddkt according to 
our Sadkana, though it may not be according 
to our desire or etpectutiom Bor, 

“Karmanyevadhikaraste ma phadesu kada- 
chana,\ “It is for us to work,butnbf to 
demand its fruit.” 


Artificial Silk 

By B. C. BHATTACHARYA, b. sc. tkcii. 
(Manchester) 


f :HE name of artificial silk is now a house¬ 
hold word in Europe and America, thanks 
to its extensive USe in dress materials 
and in the hosiery trade.. In the II. 8. A. 
they call it Rayon. 

Artificial silk—the newest of the textile 
fibres—is at once the triumph of technical skill 
and industrial enterprise. Its development 
during the last quarter of a century has been 
nothing short of phenomenal. At the present 
time its production far exceeds that of 
natural silk with which if was at first 
supposed to compete. The world’s production 
of the different textile fibres in 1923 is given 
in the following table : 

Metric Tons ( 1 M. ton ** ‘9842 ton) 
Cotton 5,227,000 

Jute 1,590,000 

Wool 1,364,000 

Artificial silk 47,500 

t rSetoral silk 33,600 

Ramie 1,130 

| ;tt will be seen that in 1923 artificial silk 
$ constituted only about 0.6 per cent of the 
woijdte textile fibres. But its increase during 
the next few years has been considerable. In 
1 SS 6 the output of artificial silk was practically 
double that -of 1923. 

Artificud ®Bk consists of thin cylindrical 
filameute, u number of which are twisted 
together fo fe«m ayarn. In lustre it resem¬ 
bles and in some cases surpasses natural silk. 
Because of the sznooth nature of the artificial 
1 silk filaments, they do hot catch dirt as easily 


as cotton or wool and therefore require less 
frequent washing. 

A no less important factor is the price. 
The relative prices of yams of different kinds 
are shown in the table below : 

1918 1919 1927 

First quality viscose s. d. s. d. s. d, 

(artificial silk) 5 3 16 0 5 0 

Canton silk, discharged 4 

(natural silk) 17 4 59 8 23 0 

Italian „ „ „ 21 4 73 8 36 0 

Egyptian mercerized 

cotton 2 1 7 10 3 5 ! « 
Botany worsted (wool) 3 6 17 6 6 7 

A few facts emerge from the above table. 
Taking the figures for 1927 we see that, in 
the first place, the price of viscose is less flian 
one-seventh of that of Italian silk (natural) 
and about one-fifth of that of Canton silk. 
Secondly, the price of viscose is intermediate 
between those of Egyptian mercerized cotton 
and Botany worsted. Thirdly, of the five 
textile fibres under consideration viscose is 
the only one of which the price is actually 
lower than what it was in 1913. Tile last 
fact is most significant. Indeed, it has been 
said that of all the textile fibres artificial calk 
represents the best value at the present 
moment. 

If there is one thing which more than 
any other militates - against the stili mpe 
rapid expansion of the use of artificial sift, 
it ft the. fact that • it loses a -eonsicim^le 
part of its tensile strength when wet. Ibis 
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necessttatestt^ itomote* ofu edfifcm amount 
of Otoe M which, otherwise, might 

damage the fabrics. Constant attempts are 
being made to reduce this risk by improve¬ 
ment of Ifoe fibre as well as the method of 
washing, Already, the newest variety of 
artificial silk, viz., acetate silk, represents a 
marked adtaace on the older ones. 

There are. four kinds of artificial silk- 
three of which are essentially of a similar 
nature and differ only in their methods of 

S oduction. They are known respectively as 
Nitro of'Ohardonnet silk, (2) Cupram- 
monium silk and (3) Viscose. 

The fourth and the newest variety is 
called Cellulose-acetate silk or simply Acetate 
silk. It is distinct from the first three in 
its chemical and physical properties. One 
striking difference is that unlike the first 
three kinds it is not dyed by the ordinary 
direct cotton colours. This property is taken 
advantage of for the production of various 
colour effects in union fabrics containing 
acetate silk and cotton or viscose. 

This difficulty of dyeing at first proved 
to be the most serious obstacle to the 
widespread use of acetate silk in spite of 
its superiority from other points of view. 
Hut chemists were not to be beaten so 
easily. They persevered in their search 
for colouring matters* for which acetate silk 
had some natural affinity. Ultimately their 
efforts were crowned with success and they 
were able to evolve dye-stuffs—some of them 
of a novel character which would dye this 
silk fairly easily. The production of these 
special dye-stuffs gave the much-needed 
stimulus to the acetate silk industry. 

The relative importance of these four 
methods is shown in the following table which 
gives the percentages of world production 
for which each process is responsible. 

1909 1924 

Nitro-cellulose process 48 p. c. 7*8 p. c. 

Cupnunmonium „ 36 p. c. 14 p. e. 

Viscose „ 16 p. c. 88*0 p. c. 

Acetate ,, — . 2*8 p. c. 

The outstanding importance of the viscose 
process is evident from the above. 

Instead of using the artificial silk in the 
Jong filaments in which it is at first made, 
it can fie cut up into small lengths and 
mixed torith cotton or wool and then spun to 
produce nshted yams. These fibres of short 
longtfa am called staple fibre and are to be 


market under sunk names as 
Vistra* and “Sniafil ” • : . > h ■,, 

JRiC history of the development of ifftificial 
silk is one of the romances of modern science 
and technology in which big sucCeseosW Ittlve 
been achieved as well as tremendous 
made. This fascinating story can be'^given 
here only in the merest outline. 

The first commercially successful artifirdAl : 
silk was made in Frahce by Ohardonnet in 
1884 which aroused intense interest at the time. 
The variety of silk he made still bears his name. 

The next variety to be pnt on the market 
was Cuprammonium silk which was also made 
in France for the first time, by Despeissis, 
in 1890. 

Only two year’s elapsed before the next 
big step forward was taken. In 1892 two 
English chemists—Cross and Bevan—took out 
their patent for the now well known viscose 
process by which about 80-90 per cent, of the 
world’s present output of artificial silk is made. 

The year 1911 marked a definite advance 
in a new direction. All the three varieties 
of artificial silk made up to this time consisted 
essentially of cellulose. In this year Dreyfus 
patented his process for the manufacture of 
cellulose-acetate which was chemically quite 
distinct from cellulose. During the War this 
substance was made in England for use as 
aeroplane “dope.” After the War was over 
some method had to be found to convert 
the output of this factory into some peace¬ 
time product. Consequently a process was 
worked out for converting the cellulose-acetate 
into yam. Later on, the process was taken 
up by other firms and was rapidly developed. 
Acetate silk comes on the market under 
various trade names, * such as “Celanesev * 
“Rhodiaseta,” “Lustron” etc. 

The essential raw material for all kinds of 
artificial silk is cellulose in some form or 
other. This substance is contained in an 
ea ily available form in wood pulp and cotton. f 
These, therefore, form the basis for the manu¬ 
facture of artificial silk. It has been 
estimated that wood pulp—mainly spruce and 
pine—is responsible for at least 80 per cent 
of the world’s total output. 

Cellulose exists in a purer form in cotton 
than in wood pulp. The former is, therefore, 
more suitable for the better qualities # 
artificial sBi. Cotton linters are used for tbc 
manufacture of acetate silk. It has hem* said 
that artificial silk made from cotton has 
greater tensile strength than that made from 
wood sMp. ■ 




fii There are several stages in the auW- 
' feature of viscose from the raw wood. The 
$»gs of wood are at first boiled with certain 
ffoMwiraifa whereby thecaHulose is obtained m 
* relatively pare ooadifion. The pulp so 
produced is treated with various reagents to 
produce a visec^s substance termed Yiscose . 
Finally, the viscose is squirted under pressure 
through narrow jets into a coagulating 
solution. The filaments thus formed then 
receive their twist in special machines. 

The financial side of the industry is no 
less interesting. Profits made by some of 
the firms have exeeded the anticipations of 
the wildest speculator. The following table 
will make the point clear : 

Profits made 

1921 1922 1923 1924 

(1) The Yiscoso on 

Co. of America ll'Sp.c. 15p.c. 15 p.c, 20p.c, 

(2) The- General 
Society for 

Y iscosQ 

86'8p.c. 291'7p.c. 450*4p.c. 438'2p.c. 
^Co. (Belgium) 25*9p.e. 102\5p.c. 138‘6p.c. 1331 p.c. 

The largest producing countries are the 
U. S. A., Italy, Great Britain and Germany. 
In each of these countries there is one 
large firm which is responsible for a consi¬ 
derable proportion of the total output of 
the country. The one in Great Britain 
produces about 80 p. c. of the total produc¬ 
tion of the country. Its capital at the 
present time is £ 20 million as compared 
with £ 2 million before the .War. It has 
been estimated that the above group of four 
firms represents over 70 p. c. of the world s 
production. Their present policy seems to 
be towards the creation of monopoly condi¬ 
tions by international arrangements of a far- 
reaching character. , . 

The proportion of the world s total output 
contributed by each of the important producing 
k counkies is shown below 
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ms. a. 

I&M- -.'■■V-v- 

Germany 
France ‘ 
Belgium- 
Ke&erlandg 
Switzerland . 
Other countries 


1913 

M. Tons 
700 
150 
3,000 

3.500 

1.500 
1300 

m 

m 


p.c. 

of Total 
6 
1 

27 
32 
• 14 


1 

7 


1925 

P.C. 

M. Tons of Total 


23,500 

14,000 

12,000 

12995 

8,000 

5,000 

4i000 

M" 


27 

16 

14 

14 

9 

6 

5 

3 

3 


' 1O0... 85500 i ^ 100 


The rapid development *** toe 

U S. A. between 1013 will be 

apparent from the above table. the. rise of 
Italy from an insignificant^ powfcoo *“1913 
tolbe second plaoe ih 1925 » very staking 

illde T f e progress made by Japan if.no less 
. + fn 1925 her eleven companies 

produced 3,000.000 of 6llt “ 

■‘thl fflSd V iSetorp (1027) rves 
,he »»S."( two fjme-lK* 

British companies which ^ ^ 

dnrine or about to produce artificial silk in 
India. It is also interesting to note that a 
German syndicate is reported^ to be 
contemplating ^ opening of a factory m 
Jamaica which will work with waste sugft 
P „np fibres as raw material. Ihe Uireciuiy 
So. monticm of o* one prodnms 

C0 Tl“ y i~ ol“rtiaei.l .Ok i» “"“"“"I 
extending in different directions. Some 
S however, of the extent to which it is 
used in different industries can be had from 
the following table which refers to the 
conditions in the TJ. S. A. in 1926 ■ 

Hosiery P 

Cotton goods . ** P 

Silk goods P 

Underwear ** P* 

Knitted articles » P 

Braids \ £ 

Woollen goods 1 P 

Miscellaneous 11 P_ 

100 

The large proportion of . ^ 

consumed by the hosiery industry is nc 
rimibt due to the prevailing fashion ir 
feminine dress in the West Its extensw 
usu in cotton goods is important in connec 
tion with the effect it is likely to have o, 

the cotton industry. . 

Like all the countries m the West th' 
consumption of artificial silk, in In&a 

also on the increase. 

gives the import of artificial silk mt 

British India : . 

In thousand pounds 
1923-24 1926-27 

Total Imports M& 

” Geimanv 9.5 , 233,1 

sSSa.- ^ m 


c. 

, c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 





It- course of three 

v«ar8 the increwsed nsuwe 

than folirteeufold, Here again the part 

played % MM i* stflfl* . . . 

p Besides yarn, a large and increasing 
amount of piecegoods made either entirely 
of artificial $flk or with admixture of cotton 
or wool is imported into India every year- 
tho share contributed by Great Britain 

alone being worth £ 969,000 in 1926. 

It may not be out of place hereto 

venture a few remarks on the possibilities of 
artificial sift" in India both as regards its 
production as well as its use in other 

industries. Taking the last point first if 

the tendency in other countries can be 
taken as a guide it is poetically certain 
that artificial silk will continue to gain in 
popularity and that there will be an over¬ 
increasing demand for goods made of it. 
It seems that the most important line of 
development for the use of artificial silk in 
India is likely to be in the cotton industry. The 
reason is, that hosiery goods do not form as 
important an item of dress in the East as 
they do in the West This brings us up 
against the question of the effect of the 
introduction of this new fibre on the Indian 
cotton industry. 


with a view to relieving toe ifepresshiSt, in 
tbe eottcn industry of Bombay. 

As regards the production of artificial 
silk we have got to consider - '.fShrepKy' Motors, 
m., raw materials, technical skill and capital. 

It has been shown that wood pulp and 
cotton constitute the raw mate ri a l s from 
which artificial silk is manufactured, India 
possesses enormous forest resources and it is 
not unlikely that some indigenous vaSeties 
of wood may be found suitable for ibis 
purpose. Of cotton India has an abundance. 
At the present time more than half of bet 
annual production is exported, Specially, 
short staple fibres which are not very 
suitable for spinning purposes may prove quite 
suitable for making artificial silk. It is 
worthy of note that one of the two British 
firms operating in India is reported to be 
contemplating the production of acetate silk 
from cotton. 

The question of technical skill need not 
cause any serious difficulty. For even if 
suitable experts are not available in India it 
is possible to obtain them from abroad. Of 
course, the labourers may take a little time 
to get used to the work. But this should 
not prove a very serious handicap because 
the processes are controlled at every stage 
by trained technical men. 


The cotton industry of India has at least 
one point of similarity with that of 
Lancashire. Both have been passing through 
a prolonged state of depression. Now a 
larger use of artificial silk has been actually 
suggested as a remedy for the depression 
in the cotton industry of Lancashire. The 
reason is that the incorporation of even a 
relatively small proportion of _ artificial silk 
in cotton fabrics makes a big difference in the 
appearance of the final product. 

The same reasoning applies to the cotton 
industry of India Greater use of artificial 
silk will enable the manufacturers to diversify 
their products and thereby create a _ demand 
for them. In this connection it is significant 
that toe Government of India have recently 
reduced the import duty on artificial silk 


Last but not least is the problem of 
capital. Artificial silk companies require 
relatively large amounts of capital. This is 
because one has to operate on a reasonably 
large scale in order to get the full benefits 
of the economics of mass production. Besides^ 
new companies have got to reckon with the 
competition from the large combines. But 
these are conditions which are not peculiar 
to India. Japan and Italy had, presumably, 
to contend with the same difficulties when 
they first took up the manufacture of 
artificial silk. In this case the rewards of 
success are great mid, given toe necessary 
perseverance and enterprise, there is no 
reason why India should not take her proper 
place amongst toe artificial silk-producing 
countries of th« world. 
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Earmt EswasH IstEJicotBSB With Bmou ( 1587 - 
lltffi lfyProf- !>■ &- EHall. Longmans. Pp.vm+ 
276. is/e&net- . T .. .. . 

nno bv <me the empty comers of Indian history 
ai^hein/fSecl up for US with accurate.knpwlede.e. 
thtn^to thepatient ransacking of original records 
Sd the con^ntration of .light from diverse souk* 
hv a hand of true scholars. C. R. Wilson sottlea 
f«r na&e early history of the English in Bengal 
Ind Mde^aUy refuted “the Boughton myth” 
/f”, .ugtorv of Dr. Gabriel Boughton having 
heded thoHnncess Jahanaraof her bums), lhe 
Htraeheye have illuminated the rebellion of Capt 
Kehrwin and the early history of Bombay. A. 
Wrurlit has given us the true Annesley of burnt, 
r tEL* Wail’« rftflfcarches among the 


And now ” 1 P%f ffiUV rWches among the 
Mia Office and Madras records have produced 
{hfl stSrd history of the British connection 
Sfn, Rnrma while it was of a purely commercial 
the story has not the importance 
ofChM’s wars or Job Chamock’s settlement,if 
it lacks the interest of Kogwm’s..rebellion, it is 
fLidv due to the nature of the subject,—the E. I. 
Go lwd no valuable stake in Burma, and their 


sneak of as the “great boats”, viz., the .sea-faring 
slips of the Portuguese, .Mid that Jhscinating, if 
blood-stained, history is fairly well known. 

Prof. Hall’s book throws, a pleasing light on 
“the humanity and hospitahihtjr of the old-tune 
Buddhist priesthood of Burma” to ship-wrecku 
foreigners and furnishes curious information. on 
the long 'established custom to provide with, wives 

ti v°1f er tlie h ° SSb 

commented jjpon by Linschoten 

‘■w «s> ■ & 

consort or her children •• Thomas Bland, a sea- 
captain, had a real K. e., Christian] . 
and a temDorarv Burmese wife m oyriam. in< 
re*il wife was dissuaded from accompanying her 
husband to Syrian on the grounds torfSThmom 
wife would jpoison her if she put m an appearan 

at &*is the (P flret°'volume of the “Racoon 
University Public itions,” and the senes could not 
have made a better beginning. j Sabkar 


SrTfrom Byriam to the more efficient and Je»s 
tensive Parsi yards at Bombay” (p. 11.) The 
' presence of .raw, materials is n $ 

.. fm/tara worn 
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Nearais was massacred, and. once more 
ceased its operations m Bnnna” 

these were renewed, the political 

iL. an/i vAtarmnc 


two fnationej began to develop^ along 
4 culminating in the Anglo- 

^ Burma and. Arracan a new 
Opened by the arrival, in the early 
oegitury, of what the local chronicles 


Co-operative Movement In India, a comparativf 
Study • By J. L. IfamaATaraporemlaJ pp. xiftlau 

n O 

This book is a compilation from the notes kep 1 
by the author during his tour through thefoui 
provinces of' Bombay, Madras, Bengal andI 
and the author’s mm. is f to stress the nmotica 
side of the Co-operative movementwhichh 
believes "has always been overlooked-thougl 
the administration reports tell a different .taie 
For such an important task, the book ^ too .slufbJ 
It is not exactly a mosaic of extracts, but it doe 
not go far enough and never.rises . above th 


data it is professedly insufficient 

A 0IAMP8E Of Assam : By Upcndrct Ndth Bottvoa 

^Theautho/has been, hardly to to himsdf o 
to his readers by publishing in 1928 a 'Setc 
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written towards the close of the last century.” 
He profess^ to have revised it “at present accord¬ 
ing to the light of the day” ; hut several of his 
statements still smack of the past century and 
are not true of to-day. For instance, we should 
like to know what modern writer of any authority 
persists in describing Shankara-dev as a pupil 
of Chaitanya, or what recent Bengali author has 
“blackened the Assamese character with one sweep 
of the tar {sic\ in the public prints.”, . ■ 

It is a pleasantly written it rambling and sketchy 
book, and, *we are sure, the author himself will 
not wish it to be taken as an authority on history. 
For instance, he contends that the execution of 
Maniram Dewan and Piali on the charge, of 
conspiracy.for rebellion during the Sepoy Mutiny, 
was a judicial murder committed by Capt. Holroyd 
(District Officer of Sibsagar) and his Daroga. “It 
is said and still believed by old People that 
Maniram and Piali were executed by Mr. Holroyd 
aftor keeping back the order of G-enl. .Tenkms 
cancelling the death sentence,” (p. 44.) After 
making this statement the author merely adds 
tliat “to secure corroboration at this distant date 
is a hopeless and difficult task.” Thus is our 
history being written ! t 

For the manners and customs of the uth 
century Assamese, he has not cared to use Talish’s 
contemporary account as summarized bv Blochmann 
{J. A. S. A, 1872) and published in full in the 
Journal of the B. db 0. Research Society. Robinson 
is too primitive. 


Under the Great Moghuls : a survey of the 
effects of the early European trade on the economic 
conditions of India in the 17th century, by Kashi- 
nath (1. Warty. ( Natesan ), viii+14^. Re. 1 (?) 

Under this pretentious title has been produced a 
very superficial work, just a little above the standard 
of a college prize-essay. The author’s outfit can 
be judged from the fact tliat, in writing on such a 
subject, he is unaware of the existence of such first- 
rate authorities as Danvers’s Portuguese in India, C. 
J. Hamilton’s Early Trade Relations between England 
and India, Macpherson’s Oriental Commerce , and 
Minturn’s work on the same subject, while he refers 
only once and to a single passage in a single volume 
of Foster’s indispensable English Factories in India 
of which 18 vols. have been issued. He prefers, 
instead, to depend on J. N. Das-Gupta’s clippings 
and other works of the rechauffe type. The only 
chapters of any worth are two, which are admitted¬ 
ly compiled from Moreland. 

Origin of the Pindartes, preceded by Historical 
notices on the Rise of the different Marathg 
States: By an Officer in the Sendee of the L. 1. 
Co. Reprint by Dr. La lit Mohan Bus it. {Allahabad ) 
Rs. Pk 

The original edition was published by John 
Murray in 1818, and the information contained in 
it was heavily discounted by the appearance, 
shortly after that date, of Malcolm’s Central India, 
Grant Duff’s History of the Makrattas , and the 
Parliamentary papers (in a thick folio volume) 
relating to the last Marathi War. The historical 
portion of the book under review is worthless ; 
the substratum relating to the Pmdaris is of some 
interest. The paper and type of the reprint are 
equally bad. m 


Muiat-i-Ahmadi Sui^lement : Rp^&dNaivab 
AU X M. A. and CharksNotman Seddon. Baroda 
Oriental Institute publication. Prim Rs J^pnly .. 

_ This is the revised and corrected re$rcmt of the 
English translation of the Persian text of Ali 
Muhammad Khan, appointed Dewan of the province 
of Gujarat in 1747. He compiled t&sVi&lBrat^ 
account of Ahmedabad between 1759 and 1760 
assisted by a Hindu scholar named MithalaL As 
the result of this happy Hmdu-Moslem oolkboration 
we get here a well-balanced picture # this part 
of India wherein we see the principal shrines of 
Muhammadan saints as well as the chief Hindu 
tirtims (pilgrimages) and puras (cities) of the 
locality, e.g., Somnath, Dwarka, Pattan, Birpur etc. 
The third chapter on the inhabitants of Ahmedabad 
contains a great deal of precise information about 
the Hindu population of the area, the Brahmanicai 
as well as the Jain sections, the Banias (merchants) 
and shevras or ascetics. This section was written 
obviously by Mithalal. The 4th 5th and 6th 
chapters offer valuable data of administrative 
history of the province in pre-Panipat days (1761), 
The 7th and the last chapter gives valuable indications 
relating to the seaports, rivers, mountains etc. of 
Gujarat. At the end we get a curious Appendix 
on the “Horoscope of Ahmedabad.” 


Inscriptions of Bengal Vol III: By Nani 
Gopal Majumdar, M. A. Published by Bijay Nath 
Sarkar, Horn. Secretary , Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi (North Bengal), pp. X+200. Price Rs. 10. 

This volume contains all the incriptioiis of the 
Chandra, the Varrnan and the Sena Kings ranging 
over the eleventh and twelfth centuries A. D. and 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, who has proved his worth 
by his epigraphic contributions, is seen at his 
best, here in editing and commenting upon these 
valuable documents of Bengal history. The find 
spots of the inscriptions are shown on an excellent, 
map and sixteen nicely printed plates go to 
enhance the value of the book. The printing and 
general get-up redound to the credit of the' Society 
and its enlightened Patron Kumar Sarat Kuiw noy 
who spares neither time nor money in furfchdring 
the aims of this noble institution of North Bengal. 
Mr. Bijay Nath Sarkar. the energhtite secretary, 
assures us that the present volume ; is only afe 
earnest of two more volumes on the epigraphs 1 of 
the Gupta and the Pala periods. Tliaj would not 
only supply a Jong-felt want )>i$f ,i wo\d4 stimulate 
first-hand study of the original documents., of 
Bengal history in our ’ studenfis. WO 1 ' eagerly 
expect the two other vohunes and' reeojhittten^ the 
present volume to all serious '‘Studenra ; of 1 'Bengal 
history. f 

• KV N. 

The Hester! 

dh Hall, Ltd, 

We are 
being wit 



„sh poetry is still 
hough it floes not mean 


that we hrb enamoured of every 'poOiVi in the book. 
Others > wilt. no;• doubt *• efijoy 1 what we ! foil*»to 
appreciate :owkiig ta< ‘some defect on oui* fr&rt, 
author has. ^ reputa^otnas a poet, and ^eat wit is 
visible, m tsome of pieces, lor instance «i 

Truly, men do pluck me, press me, 

- • Cut me deep— 'rV- ' 
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i Curse the cutthroats; don’t I always 
Make them weep! 

Those who like Wordsworth and love trees, 
rivers, hills and dales, will dative pleasure from 
this excellent book. 

The Temple of Devi and otheh Poems : By 
E G. Steinhoffs 'Ernes Press , Bombay. 

The style of “The Toddy Tree” has pleased us. 
The rhyming is excellent and reminds one of The 
Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, The Lady of the 
Lake, etc. Other poems are also entertaining. 

The decline of poetry writing cannot, however, 
be stopped by a few books. If such books tire the 
imagination of the public and other authors, poetry 
will rise again. The London Poetry Society could 
not award a promised gold medal recently because 
out of 25 competitors, even one could not show 
poetical pathos. When our author lias written 
such pieces as would surpass the prevailing trash 
in England and India, we shall think that he has 
done a service to literature. We shall delight in 
his progress. .... 

We are no great, grammatical critics. The autlier 
might have avoided writing ‘eat’ in “Has eat into 
his very soul” ‘Eaten’ would not have marred 
the rhyme. ‘Eat’ as past participle is an 

Americanism that prevailed in New York in 1911, 
and died the next year. Some poetasters and 
inferior journalists made a confusion in England 
and the U. S. A. with “beat, beat, beaten,” so 

before the War, ‘eat’ became a “vogue past tense” 
among inferior writers who delighted in the 
Illegitimate ’alright’ and ‘like he does.’ In the 
TL B. A. it was “eat, eat, eat.” In England it 
became “eat, eat, eaten The dictionary makers 

grasped at it as a cliild grasps a new toy, though 

Skier editions were silent. Oxford calls it rare, 
feifclish grammar does not acknowledge it (Bain, 
& 202.) Here again, our poet has but a 
liMSy^-whimsical authority to back him. 

Et Visa : By B. G. S teinhoff. Times 
V%press, Bombay, 1928. 
nfii'MkBe'tnew verses show that the itch to write 
RmsMi poetry is still present in India, after the 
depftrtae dLMichael Madlmsudan Dutt, Rabi Dutt 
IfcradJfcitfet and* Kipling. Home poems are very 
distance 


Iinf I>biu // 
Otahwiit* 

io 

vh>j 


J loMtv that’s based on fear 
upon a bier. 

;n# an#LOr 1$ ^Jp-pubt aware of his blemishes 
states in the preface : 
rSjft r ] jsoady market or to the 

polpmg machines at Tittagarh. His wit is better 
mspiarad in prose than in poetry, and would no 
doubt disarm hostile criticism, when he himself 

does not 
ioks like a 
in verse 


,5* naimiiar. : jjtihougjbtiul>of< .ifiattipbeHfxioes 
ipU8. hUUiUer.ittiagmatibntc •rtw-rnpiw. 

Hv/ iBdJta' 

Where furious i$mnk'jand fiery Hun, 

.*>m wfnj /HU ?Lw!m op mm .'/iinT 

’-(jfwjft our i»r » Critic 



REMAumAOE of HiNtm Warns ox/SAstitru Ba&js : 
By Br. Shimoga Vmkoba Itoo, B. A. fty. 110. 
Frm A& 12. (B 0.8. Matmm. P. 0. Malleswamm, 
Bmgabrei 

In this brochure Dr. Kao has made an attempt 
to prove that remarriage of Hindu women is 
enjoined by the Pharma Sha&fras, from which he 
quotes numerous passages. This is a praiseworthy 
attempt no doubt, but the author does not seem to 
be aware that Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
the great educationist, philanthropist ana social 
reformer of Bengal, declared some seventy years 
ago that the marriage of Hindu widows is not 
forbidden by the Hindu scripture® and published 
his memorable book in English named Marriage 
of Hindu Widows (1856.) On 4th October, 18o5 
the Pandit, who commanded great influence in 
official circles, submitted to the Government of 
India a petition, praying for the legalization of 
Hindu widow remarriage and lie had the satisfaction 
of seeing his wishes fulfilled, when Act XV of 
1856 was passed, which removed all legal obstacles 
to the marriage of Hindu widows. Vidyasagar’s 
Marriage of Hindu Widows was translated into 
Marathi by Vishnu Parashuram Shastri in 1865. 

When the great Pandit advocated this social 
reform, practically the whole country turned against 
him, but the historian observes with satisfaction 
that the seeds which he sowed are now germinat¬ 
ing, mid we see through the medium of news¬ 
papers that widow marriages are now taking place 
in every province of India. 

Biu.i kxdha Nath Banerji 


Socrates in an Indian Village. (Dehat/i Soemt) 
By F. L. Brai/ne, M. 0., 1. C. 8. with a foreword 
by II. E. the lit. Honble the Lord Irmn, G. M. 8. I. 
G. M. I. E.. Viceroy and Governor-General on 
India. Oxford University Press, 1929. Price Its. 4. 
Pp. XIV+130. 

The world has changed, since the days of 
Socrates, and village life in India is not what it 
used to be in the glorious’ days of her ‘golden’ 
past-imagined or real. Not that our villages have 
changed very much. On the contrary, they have 
changed so little that they have gone completely 
out of gear in the march o f civilization. And so 
they rot in the stagnant bacxwaters of advancing 
Time. And so we find ourselves talking of village 
reconstruction and of the revival of rural life. And 
so meetings are held, programmes drawn up and 
periodic appeals bawled out from the platform and 
by the Press. A small handful settles down to 
earnest work. A Royal Commission comes, kpoeks all 
over the country and beyond,—seeing, hearing, deli¬ 
berating, achieves a bulky report and fades from 
our memory. 

But in the meantime a Punjab civilian, posted in 
the Gurgaon district, as Deputy Commissioner, sees 
and thinks for himself and casts about to devise ways 
and means to make life a little more attractive for 
Hie poor peasantry of his district The area in his 
charge is a very backward one, even in India. But 
ihe is not discouraged. The best solution is, he 
:neflects, to make the villagers do things for them- 
tatjkm s. But they must be purstiaded at first and 
'taugfchiiext. How? Age-long superstition and 
rampant illiteracy stand in the way. And then, his 
mittd harks hack across centuries to Socrates and 
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ho remembers how the Greek sage talked to 
and reasoned with his contemporaries. 
And forthwith Mr. Brayne starts on his mission, 
walks about among the villages in his district and 
challenges the people he meets to verbal duels 
with him by flinging at them, quite in a casual way, 
his plain views on what he sees, He does it in 
the best style of Socrates, though the contents of 
his dissertations necessarily differ from those of 
his model. It is, of course, a risky venture. 
Socrates, it may be recalled, offered his views 
to his countrymen and, though his motive was 
the noblest that ever inspired man to act or to talk, 
he was offered, in turn a cup of hemlock, on terms 
which positively forbade refusal. The twentieth 
century imitation of the Greek sage in the person of 
an Indian district officer is, however, more fortunate 
than his ancient archetype. The heart-to-heart, 
talks Mr. Brayne had with the Gurgaon villagers, 
which are recorded by him in the book under 
review, far from leading to any untoward develop¬ 
ment, endeared him to the hearts of his listeners 
as one of their greatest friends. Not that Mr. 
Brayne cautiously minces words in his parleys 
with the villagers. The fact is just the other way 
about—he always insists on calling a spade a spade 
and in a manner that is deliberately calculated 
to offend the susceptibilities of even the most 
callous among his audience. 

So we find that the Ikhati Socral of Gurgaon 
twits the villagers with being dirtier than beasts ; 
lie banters them for their ante-diluvian methods of 
agriculture and irrigation ; lie tells them to their 
face that the way they treat their children and 
womon-folk is unworthy of even savages. The 
shafts of his ridicule find their mark ; the villagers 
are at first provoked to angry protests, but being 
reasonable men, are soon shamed, ny the superior 
logic of their adversary, into acknowledging the 
truth of his remarks, and, being simple-hearted 
and amiable, village folk, accept him, with grateful 
love, as their guide and teacher, and resolve to 
cany out his advice. This is in brief the story 
unfolded by the conversations recorded in the pages 
of Socrates in an Indian Village. 

But there is just, a little more. Our Socrates is 
not content with giving advice only. “Both he and 
Ids wife”, we are told by Lord Irwin, our 
Viceroy, in the foreword, “have not 
confined their energies to didactics but have 
given very ample practical demonstrations 
that what they teach is within the reach of the 
ordinary villager.” These practical demonstrations 
have been described by Mr. Brayne in his earlier 
book Village Uplift in India to which the interested 
reader should refer for details of what, Lord 
Trwin says, has come to be known as the 
“Gurgaon Experiment.” 

In' his preface to the present work. Mr. Brayne 
claims that his efforts have been justified by 
results, and invites us to consider some of the con¬ 
crete products of his experiment. They make a 
long list and include all maimer of things latrines, 
marriage registers, - boy. scouts, vaccination, iron 
ploughs, co-operative banks, a women’s institute, 
a ladies’ garden and even co-education. And, 
wonder of wonders, there is also a mixed tennis 
club—a dubious blessing, not because it is a ‘mixed’ 
enterprise but because it specializes in an exotic game 
which can, at, best, serve as a highly artificial form 
of recreation in an Indian village, besides being costly 


beyond means. But tennis is aftefr all a small 
matter, and, tennis or no tennis, the achievements 
of the village Socrates compel our admiration. 

The wiiterof this review has had no cq>jx>rtunity 
to see how the Gurgaon soheme. is actuailyworfeing 
and can therefore offer no corroborative evidence 
to substantiate Mr. Brayres claim. But he can, 
at least, safely recommend Mr. Brayne’s book to 
every one interested in India’s rural problem, as 
a nch store-house of suggestions and, besides, a 
very interesting human document. The reviewer 
is also ef opinion that the experiment nioneered 
by Mr. Brayne in Gurgaon, which may be taken 
as a typical Indian district, might serve as an 
excellent model, with slight modifications here 
and there to suit local conditions^ for a comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of rural reconstruction on a country¬ 
wide scale. 

The book is excellently printed and decently 
got up and contains several illustrations, all 
photographs, depicting features of village life, both 
post and pre-reform. 

Inman Economics in a Nutshell. Edited by 
Tarapada Das Gupta , M.A. and Ilemanta Kumar 
Sen, M.A.. The Bengal Publishing Company , 26\ 
Goabagan Lane , Calcutta. Second Edition. 1929, 

An Elementary Treatise on Indian Money, 
Banking and Finance Part I : By Tarapada■ Das 
Gupta , M.A. The Bengal Publishing Company. 
First Edition ,, 1920. Pm-e its. 2-8. 

The first; edition of Indian Economies in a 
Nutshell, was published in 1927. That a second edi¬ 
tion should be called for within two years of the 
publication of the first proves that the study of 
economics is becoming increasingly popular m 
this country, which is a very welcome sign. It 
also proves that the book under review has been 
a success which, I think, is quite deserved in spite 
of all its defects. The most glaring of these 
defects is that the Icok appears to be more like 
a jumble of notes on various topics connected with 
the economic conditions and problems of India 
than like a text-book on Indian economics. The 
get-up. also leaves much to be desired. It is to 
be regretted that these defects, which existed in. 
the first edition, have not been mended in the 
second. Barring these shortcomings, however, the 
book is calculated to be of real service to all 
students qualifying for the degree courses m of Indian 
universities. We hope that the third; edition which 
the book has a fair prospect of running into, will 
be much better edited and better got-up. 

The second book above is a more creditable 
performance. It gives a clear and lucid account of 
India’s foreign trade and monetary system, both 
internal and external—things not always easily 
understood by the student of economics, far less by 
the general public, A great deal of controversy 
has of late raged round some of the problems 
discussed in this book. But the* average educated 
Indian could hardly follow thhs Controversy in all 
its complications, both within the Legislative 
Assembly and outside, and could only look on 
with uncomprehending wonder and not a little 
apprehension. To such persons the book will serve 
as a very serviceable introduction-it will initiate 
them into the mysteries of a subject, the import¬ 
ance of which for a proper* understanding.of some 
of the knottiest problems of our national life cannot 
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fee exaggerated. The supreme merit of the book 
lies m the fact that it avoids extremes. It is 
neither too brief, nor too big. It does not so 
condense things, which require rather elaborate 
explanation, as to make them unintelligible except 
to a few, nor does it indulge in subtle discussions 
beyond the grasp of the ordinary reader. It steers a 
middle course and is therefore, just the kind of 
book, which people, who are interested in the 
subject but who do not wish to make a special 
study of it, should welcome, 

The get-up is decent. Slips have been inserted 
between the pages for correcting, printing mistakes 
—a clumsy devi e, which, we hope, will not be 
necessary in the next edition. 

Hxrankumar Saxyai, 


SANSKRIT 

Advayavajra-S amgraha : By Malmmahmadhyaya 
Baraprasad Sfrntri M. A ., C. I. E. GackwacPs 
Oriental Berm No. XL. Published by the Oriental 
Institute , Baroda , (1927). Price Its. 2 only. 

. Nearly fifteen years ago M. M. Haraprasad 
inaugurated a new era in the study of Bengali and 
Eastern Indian Prakrits by publishing the Bengali 
edition of 'Bauddha Gan-o-Doha” a compilation 
of the vernacular compositions of some masters 
of lantra-yana Buddhism. In the learned introduc¬ 
tion of that volume the great Bengali savant gave 
a history of his researches into tliat terra incognita 
of living Buddhism in Nepal and India, and gave us 
the first summary notes on thirty-three Padakartas. 
It was the Durbar Library of Nepal that furnished 
the mvaluable manuscripts and the Pandit, a 
worthy peer of Hodgson, Bendel Levi and 
Bajendralala in that field, lias been working on 
the; documents for the last thirty years. His first 
visit to Nepal was as early as 1897-98 followed 
by two more visits in 1907 and in 1922 respectively. 
He is literally the Columbus in the discovery of 
living Buddhism in Eastern India to which he 
drew the attention of Indologists as early as 1898 
and now he gives us at this advanced age, an 
edition of 22 short Mahayana Sanskrit compositions 
of Advayavajra, a compatriot of Dipamkara of 
Bengal. The hopelessly corrupt Sanskrit of the 
text did not permit a translation but the Pandit 
has .amply compensated by adding a brilliant 
exposition of the esoteric doctrines of this forgotten 
cult of 'Buddhism which is a veritable traite-d) 
union between the later Mahayana on "one side 
and the Tantra-yana, Vajra-yana, Kalachakra-yana 
and the bahaja-yana of the mediaeval period. As 
such the value of these texts, however baffling 
they may appear to us now, can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. Nepal was famous throughout history 
as the nearest cradle of Greater Indian culture and 
a refuge for Indian scholarship in the darkest 
days of vandalism, %nd the Nepal Durbar Library 
has given to us invaluable literary documents. The 
JRamachanta of Sandhyakara-Nandi, the Chatuh 
Satika of Aryadeva, the Saundarananda of Asva- 
ghosha, the JBauddha Gan-o-Doha and now the 
Advayavajra Samgraha form the priceless legends 
of M. M. Haraprasad Shastn. Now that the 
famous Gaekwaa’s Oriental series, under its learned 
and energetic editor Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharjya, 
has boldly undertaken the task of publishing 


Tibetan texts as well, we recommend the preparation 
of a Prakrit-Tibetan edition, of the. Baudaha Gan-o- 
Doha, under the able direction of M. M. Hamprasad. 
He has earned the permanent gratitude of Indologists 
by publishing so many invaluable documents ot 
Indian culture and his encyclopaedic knowledge 
in that department should be requisitioned by our 
younger generation of philologists with a view to 
illumine the darkest comers of our history and 
literature. Terms like Sunyata and PrMna Maha- 
Sakha and Karum that occur m the Sanskrit as 
well as Prakrit compositions of Buddhist Padakartas 
like Advaya, Luipada Kanhapada etc. are also 
stockwords of Asiatic Buddhism as copiously current 
in China and Central Asia as in Japan and. Java. 
Hence the importance of this latest publication ot 
Admyamjra Samgraha. T 


MARATHI 

Shrkf. Praman Sahasree or a collection of one 
thousand authoritative texts in Sanskrit translated 
into Marathi by B. It. Shoetree- Panashikar. Pages 
470. Price Us, 2-8. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
part deals with physical sciences : the second with 
moral sciences (including social and religious 
customs) and the third with metaphysics. Each 
part contains a. brief but clear exposition of the 
subject dealt with according to the ancient Hindu 
Shastras, supported with numerous Sanskrit texts 
with their Marat* >i translations. The beauty of the 
work lies iu the way in which the writer has 
shown how ancient Hindu scriptures like the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, Smritis and Sutras, far 
from coming in conflict with the advanced thoughts 
of the modern times, actually go to support 
them in so far as they conduce to the good of 
humanity. The book deserves to be read by both the 
orthodox and the reformed sections of Hindu 
Society. 

The late History-Scholar Rajwade: By P. S. 
Sane , M. A. with a short preface by Prof. I). F. 
Potdar. Pages 107 , Price 10 as. 

A brief biographical sketch of the late V. K. 
Rajwade, whose unique and inspiring personality 
called forth unstinted admiration in recent years in 
a number of Maratha youths and created in them 
love for Maratha history. 

Sankhya Shastra Shjkshak : By K. N. Bhanu. 
Pages 44. Price Re. one. 

What is stated in this brochure can in no sense 
be termed Shastra or science in the modem sense, 
as it is neither backed by any rational theory nor 
is its conclusion proved by experiments. It is a 
mere humbug. The price is exorbitant. 

Shashana-Sanstha Part I .: By S. N. Iluddar. 
Pages 96. Price 10 as. 

This little book gives very brief sketches of the 
constitutions of eight . principal nations of the 
world, viz., Great Britain, United States, France, 
Germany, Japan, Switzerland, Soviet Russia and 
India. 

V 0. Arte 
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Antarna Ami— Nectar from the Heart: By 
'nllabhji Bhanpi Mehta of Morvi. Printed at the 
araswati Printing Press , Bhavnagar. Cloth- 
'iftndi pp, 166. Price Be. l m 0-0 (1928). 


Mr. Vallabhji is known for his verse writings, 
his, however, is an excursion into prose, and is 
lade up of rhapsodies on moral, ethical and other 
ihjects. 

NRrrYANJALi: Published by Shay da Sadik & Co. 
'tinted at the Saw Vartman Press , Bombay , pp. 
4. Price Bs. 2 (1928). 

Ragini Devi is trying her best to familiarize 
.merica with fcttb conception of the art of dancing 
nd the science of music as cultivated in India. This 
? a translation of her work with a short introduc- 
ion from the pen of Mrs. Lilavati Munshi. Pictures 
f Itagini Devi in various poses of Indian Dance 
re an attractive feature of this small book in addi- 
ion to the explanations of the technique of the Art, 
ttempted to be rendered into languago as simple 
s its subject matter would allow. 

Shahadixi: By Janardan Prabhas Kar. Printed 
/ the Khadayta Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
n aper cover , pp. 38. Price Re. 0-10-0 (1928). 


A collection of original songs, such as would 
suit Isas and Garba singers of the modem toe of 
girls and women, this book is adorned with a 
typical coloured picture of the Rasttta Of MMehna. 
A preface short but informative'andappreciative of 
the writer’s work by Mi’s. Lilavati Munshi brings 
out the beauties of the contents. The quality of 
work shown in the writer’s Viharim is inaih- 
tamed here also. 

Grau Govixd Singh : By Thakhir Norman 
Visanji Printed at the Gujarati News Printing 
P*ress, Bombay. Paper com': im. 259. Ptice 
Be. 0-12-0 (1928). 

Thakkur Narayan has projected a series of books 
bringing out the goodness and greatness of the 
Hindus and their religion. He is fitted to write 
on the subject, because of one particular reason 
amongst others, viz., that he studies his subject at 
its original source, and is always eager to absorb 
any new light thrown on it He reads much 
before publishing a book. This characteristic 
feature of his writings is preserved in this book, 
and he has produced an admirable life of the great 
Sikh religious leader. Gum Govind Singh. Them 
was a want of such a book in our libraries and it 
is now supplied. 

K. M. J. 


The Rt Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri’s Work 
in South Afriea 

By V. S. C. FATHER AND SWAMI BHAWANI DAYAL, 
(Vice-Residents, Natal Indian Congress) 


O N the eve of his relinquishing the office 
as Agent for the Government of India 
in South Africa, perhaps it would be 
interesting for the people of India to learn 
of Mr. Sastri’s admirable work in the interests 
of South-African Indians. 

Readers of the Modern, Review would 
no doubt remember that it was with a view 
to securing continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Governments and 
to seeing to the satisfactory carrying out of 
toe terms of the agreement arrived at in 
Capetown that the office of an Agent was 
created and naturally, as is wont in such an 
innovation, there was wild speculation among 
the people of South Africa with regard to 
the person to be appointed to fill this 
ambassadorial position. And, therefore, the 


news that no less a pel’s on than Mr. Sastri, 
who took a very prominent part in the 
negotiations leading to the Capetown Agree¬ 
ment, had been nominated, was received with 
great satisfaction. In fact, the South- 
African Indian Congress at its sixth session 
held at Johannesburg in December 1920 
requested the Government of India to 
approach Mr. Sastri to accept this high 
office. His coming, therefore, brought with 
it a new hope and a new vision for the 
Indian community, let alone a respite after 
the long drawn out political struggle between 
the two communities. 

After his formal interviews with His 
Excellency the Governor-General and the 
Prime Minister, his real work commenced. 
In the Union, Natal is the province where 
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the bulk of the Indian population reside and 
it was here that his arduous task lay. 

Indian Education in Natal 

The Capetown Agreement provided, inter 
alia : “In view of the admittedly grave situation 
in respect to Indian education in Natal, 
the Union Government are willing to appoint 
a Provincial Commission of Inquiry and to 
obtain the assistance of an educational expert 
from the Government of India for the 
purpose of such inquiry.” 

With a view to bringing about this 
Education Enquiry Commission, Dr. Malan, 
the Minister of Education, wisely left the 
matter of approaching the Provincial Council 
of Natal in the capable hands of Mr. Sastri, 
who spared no time in winning the sympathy 
of the Administrator of Natal, Sir George 
Plowman, whose term of office was then 
expiring. His successor, the Hon. Mr. 
Gordon Watson was equally sympathetic and 
was keen to help Mr. Sastri in his mission. 
With the assistance of the new Administrator 
his interviews with the members of the 
Executive accelerated the appointment of the 
desired Enquiry Commission, which began 
its labours in the month of April 1928. 

The whole period during which the 
Commission sat, was passed with anxiety by 
Mr. Sastri who was present throughout the 
sittings and who feared that sufficient 

evidence might not be forthcoming in Natal, 
the result of which would be that the 
Commission would report that Indians were 
not anxious for their education and that their 
illiteracy was, therefore, due to their own 
fault. It was only on the last day of the 
Commission that the Natal Indian Congress 
wound up the overwhelming mass 

of evidence tendered by representatives 

from every centre in Natal, wherever 
Indians resided, by its comprehensive 
statement, and it was then ' that Mr. 
Sastri felt a ray of hope in the Commission. 
The discovery that out of about 32,000 
children of school-going age only 9,155 

were receiving education, that teachers were 
being miserably paid, and that the school 
buildings deplorable, unsightly and insanitary, 
came as a shock to the people of Natal. 
Hundreds of children were being turned 
away because there was no accommodation 
in the schools and thousands more were 
running about illiterate because there were 
no schools, though the parents were most 
anxious that their children should be educated. 


The eagerness pn the part of the Indians 
for education and the amount of self-help 
were fully demonstrated by facts and figures. 
Moreover, the fact that some eight to nine 
thousand pounds of the Union Government's 
subsi dy on Indian Education were being 
misapplied annually by the Provincial 
authorities was brought home to the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Kichlu with Miss Gordon, the 
educational expert sent out by the Government 
of India, worked day and night in compiling 
statistics and rendering valuable information 
on the subject, and their help and assistance 
in this connection were immensely appreciated 
by the Commission and the Indian community. 

The favourable report of the Commission 
resulted in the Provincial Government 
spending the whole amount of the subsidy 
and thereby improving the existing conditions 
to an appreciable extent 

Side by side with this part of the work 
Mr. Sastri appealed to the Indian community 
of Natal for funds for the establishment 
of a college where facilities could be afforded 
for the training of teachers and provisions 
made for higher education. The appeal was 
well responded to and a munificent sum o: 
sixteen thousand pounds was subscriber 
within a period of two months. A site of 
some six acres in the Borough of Durbar 
for the building of the Training College 
and High School was applied for, and aftei 
a strenuous fight put up by both Mr. Sastr. 
and the Community, some 2 l h acres were 
allotted by the Durban Town Council on 
leasehold tenure. The foundation-stone for 
the college—appropriately named the “Sastri 
College” was laid on the 24th August, 192S 
by the Administrator of Natal and the 
building operations have now commenced. 

It has been arranged for the buildings, 
when completed, to be handed over to the 
Provincial Government, which would conduct 
the college on modem lines. Mr. Sastri 
wished that the college should be staffed 
with qualified teachers from India and this 
has been agreed to by the Education Depart¬ 
ment. Moreover, it is his ambition that in 
course of time, the staff should be replaced 
by South-African Indians themselves, and 
for this purpose he has appealed for funds 
to create scholarships and it is hoped that 
his appeal would not fall on deaf ears, 

Condonation Ur Illicit Entrants 

If there is anything that would remind 
Mr. Sastri in his later years, as the most 
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nemorable and unpleasant event in his life 

Agent In South Africa, it is the Condona- 
ion Scheme. 

The Government of the Union* to imple¬ 
ment the terms of the Capetown Agreement, 
brought before Parliament a Bill amending 
die Immigration Regulation' Act For the 
>ake of uniformity in all the Provinces of 
Hie Union, the Government sought powers 
in the Bill to cancel any document obtained 
by fraudulent means entitling the holder 
domiciliary rights in the country. It was 
here that r Mr.xSastri showed his marvellous 
power of statesmanship. He secured the 
assurance of the Minister, who was prepared, 
provided the community would not tolerate 
any illicit entry of Indians into the country 
in the future, to grant to such a person 
who had before the 5th day of July 1924, 
entered the Union illicitly, a free pardon, 
and to issue to him a Protection certificate, 
with the only restriction that if he had not 
already introduced his wife and/or minor 
children into the country, he would not be 
allowed to do so. This aet of grace on the 
part of the Government, which was to mark 
the appointment of Mr. Sastri as the first 
Agent in South Africa, was expected to be 
received by the persons affected with both 
hands, but to the utter astonishment of 
Mr. Sastri and his supporters it proved 
otherwise. The position in the Transvaal was 
such, that a scheme of this nature, unless a 
line was drawn about the year 1908 when 
registration of Indians took place, may 

Jesuit in grave complications and throw a 
great majority of the people there in a 
state of insecurity as regards their future 
residence in the country. The position in 
the other two provinces of Natal and the 
Cape was identical but slightly dissimilar to 
that of the Transvaal and thought to be 
equally grave. 

During the Passive Resistance struggle 
in the year 1906, thousands of Indians who 
had no right of domicile in the Transvaal, 
< ntered it, in most cases with the connivance 
f the then’officials and according to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s statement fraiM was committed 
openly everywhere and wiw the knowledge 
M the Government. Subsequent registration of 
the Indians was taken by them as having 
established their right to a domicile and 
naturally the scheme which disturbed that 
belief was looked upon with suspicion. A 
considerable amount . of persuasion 
was necessary on the j>art of Mr. Sastri 


at all the important centres of 
convince the people that the Government 
was absolutely bom fide in their intentions 
and those who came forward and confessed 
would not only save the risk of being caught 
at any time and deported, but would also be 
free from any blackmail. It was indffd « 
most difficult task for Mr. Sastri, win at 
times felt that the virulent minority whe 
were strongly opposed to it were gaining 
ground and that the scheme was on the poin 
of collapse, but owing to his tact and per 
severance lie safely managed to lead tin 
people in the right direction, at the sam< 
time obtaining further concessions from tin 
Government, improving the scheme, with th 
result that som e 1300 persons in the vvhoh 
of the Union availed themselves of tlv 
scheme. 



The Rt. vT^-S. Srinivasa Sastri 


Th*: 'Liquor Bill 

No le^ . yb Mr. Sastri 

when Mr. Teilmati Rook, the Minister of 
Justice, launched his Liquor Bill. Section 
104 of the Bill sought to deprive thousands 
of Indians employed in hotels and in the 
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v; liquor trade, of their honest livelihood. Not 
p wAy did Mr. Sastri make the position clear 
to General Hertzog, the Prime Minister, that 
it was a breach of the spirit and letter of 
the Capetown Agreement, but stood firm with 
fiie Community in its protest against the 
obnoxious section. The Government fortunate¬ 
ly withdrew the section and thereby averted 
a disaster to the settlement of the Indian 
question. Unfortunately for us there are 
still certain sections in the Act, which may 
adversely affect the Indian employees, but 
Mr. Sastri has made representations to the 
Government that it should seriously consider 
amending the sections so as not to create 
any hardship to those at present employed. 

Housing And Sanitation 

The Capetown Agreement further provided 
that “the Union Government are willing to 
take steps under the Public Health Act for 
an investigation into sanitary and housing 
conditions in and around Durban, which 
will include the question of (1) the appoint¬ 
ment of an advisory committee of represent¬ 
ative Indians and (2) the limitation of the 
sale of municipal land to restrictive condi¬ 
tions”. 

In this regard Mr. Sastri’s endeavours 
to have an elaborate investigation in which 
the Union Government, the Provincial and 
the local authority with two Indian assessors 
would take part, were in vain, owing to the 
provincial and local authorities being un¬ 
willing to adopt the suggestion from a fear that 
it might lead to responsibilities which they 
were not prepared to accept at the present 
moment. However, the Central Housing 
Board, which was equally competent to do 
the work, made the necessary enquiries and 
its report which was published a few days 
ago was most favourable to the Indian 
community, and in most appropriate terms 
commented upon the utter disregard of the 
Durban Corporation to the housing of Indians 
resident in Durban. 

Social Upliftment 

Having been a worker nearly ail his 


life in the cause of humanity in India, Mr 
Sastri felt soon after his arrival, that the 
social needs of the community were sadly 
neglected and those who were at the head 
of affairs from time to time were simp! r 
engrossed in the political life of the 
community only. 

His first lecture in Durban on “Social 
Service” was not only an intellectual treat 
but was full of inspiration to the young 
men and women in the community. Previous 
to this he addressed the women of Durban 
on “Child Welfare”. Both these lectures 
resulted in the formation of an Indian*Child 
Welfare Society and a Social Service League, 
both of which are doing excellent work. 
Mr. Sastri himself contributed a sum of 
ten pounds per month to the former Society. 
In all his private conversations with prominent 
Indians, he has impressed upon them the 
urgent necessity of social work among the 
community so that it may be able to uplift 
itself and thus become an invaluable asset 
to South Africa. 

Mr. Sastri has not been unmindful of the 
necessity of creating a friendly feeling 
between the European and Indian communities 
in order that the long-rooted prejudice may 
gradually die out. With ,a view to bringing 
about this happy state of affairs he 
delivered a series of lectures in the important 
centres of the Union on Cultural India, 
Indian Philosophy, Indian Drama and other 
interesting subjects. A remarkable feature 
of his lectures was that the halls were filled 
to overflowing. His masterly exposition of 
the. various subjects always held his 
audience spell-bound. He was hailed as an 
intellectual genius and the philosopher- 
statesman of India. 

His orations were the means of 
creating a very friendly feeling between 
the two great races. His magnetic personality 
and genial disposition won for him 
many true and loving friends from both the 
communities, who felt exceedingly sorry to 
miss him when the time came for him to 
depart from the shores of South Africa. 




Machine Helps to Choose Career By Showing 
- , Talents 

A?'• 

to Help £a. $a$on to determine his life’s work 
according % lnS abilities. Dr. Clark L. Hull, of 
the University of Wisconsin, has devised a machine 
that correlates the results of various written and 
'oral tests on the subject and summarizes the find¬ 
ings. Data from thirty or forty examinations as 
.to the person’s character, temperament and other 
qualities are represented by perforations on a 



nectady, New York, we are informed in the 
radio section of the New York Sun. This odd 
receiver takes the exact form of an umbrella, 
including the doth canopy, ribs, and handle. It 
opens and closes, and when in either position 
it is so cleverly disguised that the head telephones 
connected near the handle are the only visible 
evidence likely to betray its real identity. 

The Literary Digest 


Mechanism for Measuring a Person’s Fitness 
for Different Careers 

paper tape which is run through the machine. As 
the strip passes along, it automatically records on 
a length of metal, the individual s bent as 
regards several of forty or fifty occupations. As 
the choices are made, they are noted by the 
machine on a card which is inserted at the same 
time as the paper tape. By examining the card, 
the subject can determine his natural fitness for 
certain lines of work or those in which his clianees 
for success seem best. 

Popular Mechanics 


Ait Umbrella Radio Set 

A Radio Receiving Bet simulating an umbrella 
lias been invented and patented by Marcia Esta- 
toook Taylor and John Bellamy Taylor of Sche- 
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Strange faces to be found only in Deep Seas 



El Guarany Demonstrates His Hypnotic Power over Alligators by Inserting His 
Head m the Monster’s Jaws. 




A Tiger Shark one of the Large 
Species of Deep-Sea Man-Eaters, whici 
Sometunes Attains a Length of Twenty 
Five Feet in the Waters of the Cora 
Barrier Reef 
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Meet the Devilfish Face to Face, as it Appeared 
When Loaded on a Hand Truck Ashore; the Two- 
Ton Monster Bears a Close Resemblance to Old 
Statues of the God Moloch; It Came from Waters 
.Full of Queer and Ugly Creatures 



The Head and peculiar Armoured Back of a Devil¬ 
fish, Caught by L. Haden Guest, a London Sports¬ 
man WhiLe Collecting Deep-Sea Specimens in 
the Teeming Waters off the South Sea Island 
Continent • 



Capt. William TFuokeiy 
to Shore, to Be fhdiibited 
Insurance Agent Shudder 


Deep-Sea Diver, Captured This Giant Octopus and Brought It Alive 
with Himself; Perils of Deep-Sea Diving Suffice to Make Any 
If He Is Asked to Underwrite the Diver’s Life, —Icpular Mechanics 
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Bullet-Proof Vest Has Sun Fired In Raising 
Hands 

Installed at the centre of a special bullet-proof 
vest is a machine gun that starts, firing when the 
wearer's hands are raised. The unit therefore gives 


The Net to catch Air-Mail on the Fly 

Did Dumas Steal “The Three Musketeers’’ ? 


As wearer raises his hands at Bandit s order, a 
stream of bullets issues from the gun in the centre 
offensive and defensive service, and is intended 
to be especially effective against hold-up men. 

Popular Mechanics 


Toothed fiet for Air-Mail Delivery 

Successful tests with a special landing net for 
the delivery of mail-bags and other parcels from 
moving airplanes are reported in J opular 
Mechanics (Chicago, February). ... ... 

“The bag, attached to a rope, is lowered from 
the plane and as the ship moves over the net, 
which is stretched on uprights, the rope is severed 
bv sharp teeth on one of the crossbars of the cage. 
The bag is let down from a reel controlled by 
the pilot, and is kept from falling forcibly to the 
ground by the net. This is considered an advan¬ 
tage over some other methods proposed for delivery 
of packages from planes while in motion, and is 
an improvment over, the parachute idea, as no time 
is lost in recovering the bundle There is an 
ample supply of rope on the reel so that the pilot 
does not have to descend to a perilously low alti¬ 
tude to make delivery. The cage is strongly 
braced, and can be set up or taken down m a 
few moments.” 


We • learn from R. S. Kendrick, who writes, in 
a copyrighted Paris dispatch to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger , that a hornets’ nest lias been 
stirred up by a movement at the real D’Artagnans 
birthplace to give him a monument and credit 
Dumas, in the inscription, with having immorta¬ 
lized him. Literary critics are pointing to historic 
evidence that Dumas did not create D’Artagnan,. 
but "lifted” him from .a chronicle written in the 
Bastille a century and a half earlier by Gatien 
de Courtilz de Sandras, the "scribbler” who had 
offended Louis XII1. . 

Mr. Kendrick tells us that Dumas simply rewrote 
and jazzed up, in about 1845, a book that Courtilz: 
de Sandras liad published in 1700, The proof of 
this is said to be overwhelming. 

The grave, clever and swashbuckling D Arta- 
gnan actually lived in flesh and blood, altho the 
mousquetaire was not nearly so dashing as he- 
has been painted. His right name was Charles 
de Batz-uastelmore, but he took his mother’s name 
of D’Artagnan. His family, belonging to the 
lesser Gascon nobility, lived in the region between 
Pan and Toulouse, in the extreme south 

° f ftyhas often been alleged that Dumas and the 
dozen-odd "ghosts” who worked in his romance 
factory were notorious plagiarists, but the extent 
of this plagiarism is still unknown to-day . They 
stole much of the stuff from books printed several 
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Title-page of Courtilz de Sandras’ book from 
which Dumas took the story 

centuries ago, and now disappeared. Nevertheless 
Dumas was a marvellous “rewrite” man, or, as the 



Alexandre Dumas 


French say, a “cook” who could always adjust 
the right sauce to his dish. They ml led his novel, 
factory “the kitchen.” 

As the result of the exposure of Dumas’s, 
plagiarism, the good people of Gascony can not 
agree to whom they should give credit on their4; 
monument for immortalizing their hero. Courtilz 
de Sandras was undoubtedly his original biographer 
if one can call his work a biography, but Dumaa 
really put him on the map. 

The Literary Digest 












The Bauls and their Cult 

The Bauls of Bengal and their Cult of 
Man forms the subject matter of an illuminat¬ 
ing study in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly by 
Sj. Kshiti Mohan Ben, than whom no one 
is more competent to speak of these retiring 
class of devotees and of their fascinating tenets. 
Proceeds the writer after deriving the word 
Banl from Vayu in its sense of nerve- 
current and of regulated breathing exercise : 

According to this cult, in order to gain real 
freedom, one has first to die to the life of the 
world whilst still in the flesh,-for only then can 
one be rid of all extraneous claims. Those of the 
Bauls who have Islamic leanings call such '‘death 
in life” farm, a term used by the Sufis to denote 
union with the Supreme Being. True love, accord¬ 
ing to the Bauls, is incompatible with any kind 
of compulsion. Unless the bonds of necessity arc 
overcome, liberation is out of the question. Love 
represents the wealth of life which is in excess 
of need. The idea appears to be the same as 
that under which the ncchista (surplus) is exalted 
in the Atharva Veda (XI, 9). It shou d also he 
noted that Kabir, Nanak and other upper Indian 
devotees, use the word haur in the same sense 
of madcap and in their verses there are likewise 
numerous references to this idea of “death !in 
life.’ 

Devotees from generally the lowest rank 
of Hindu and Moslem communities are freely 
welcomed by the Bauls who would enter, 
however, no temple or shrine ; for the human 
body is the temple of God, the Man of the 
Heart, they hold. : 

Most Indian sects adopt some distinct way of 
keeping the hairs of head and face as a sign of 
their sect or order. Therefore, so as to avoid 
being dragged into any such distinctions, the 
Bauls allow hair and beard and moustache to grow 
freely. Thus do we remain simple, they say. The 
similar practice of the Sikhs in this matter is to 
be noted. Neither do the Bauls believe that lack 
of clothing or bareness of body conduce to religi¬ 
ous merit. According to them the whole body 
should be kept decently covered. Hence their 
long robe, for which if they cannot afford a new 
piece of doth, they gather rags and make it of 
patches. In this they are different from the ascetic 
sanyamis, but resemble rather the iBuddhist 
-monks. 

- The Bauls do not believe in aloofness from, or 
renunciation of, any person or thingtheir central 
idea is yoga, attachment to and communion with 


the divine and its manifestations, as the means 
of realization. We fail to recognize the temple 
of God in the bodily life of man, they explain, 
because its lamp is not alight. The true vision 
must be attained in which this temple will become 
manifest in each and every human body, where¬ 
upon mutual communion ana worship will sponta¬ 
neously arise. 

Many such similarities are to be observed 
between the sayings of the Hauls and those of. the 
Upper Indian devotees of the Middle Ages, but 
unlike the case of the followers of the latter, the 
Hauls did not become crystallized into any particu¬ 
lar order or religious organization. Bo, in the 
Rauls of Bengal, there is to be found a freedom 
and independence of mind and spirit that resists 
all attempt at definition. Their songs have given 
expi-ession to the very # heart of rural Bengal. 
With no claims to erudition or prestige of tradition 
the spiritual heights attained by these social 
outeastes are yet rare even in the highest of 
religious orders. Their songs are unique in 
courage and felicity of expression. But under 
modern conditions, they are becoming extinct or 
at best holding on to external features bereft of 
their original speciality. 

They acknowledge none of the social or reli¬ 
gious formalities, but delight in the everchanging 
play of life, which cannot be expressed in mere 
words, but of which something may be captured 
in song, through the ineffable medium of rhythm 
and tune. 

Their songs are passed on from Master to 
disciple, the latter when competent adding others 
of his own but, as already mentioned, they are 
never recorded in took form. Their replies to 
questions are usually given by singing appropriate 
selections from these songs. If asked the reason 
why, they say : “We are like birds. We do not 
walk on our legs, but fly with our wings/’ 

Our religion is Snhaja (natural, simple), 
hence timeless, claims the Baul 

Bauls who have a smattering of the scriptures 
say that, in the first three Vedas, traces of this 
Sahaj religion are to be found, while as for the 
Atharva Veda, it. is full of it. They claim further, 
that the followers of the Sahaj cult of the Bauls 
are specially referred to in the Vedas under the 
name Nivartiya or Nivyudiya , being described as 
those who conform to no accepted doctrines, but 
to whom, having known the truth in its purity, 
atl directions are free. Not bound _ by prescribed 
rites or ceremonials, but, in active communion 
with all by virtue of their wealth of the natural, 
they are ever mobile. I have, as a matter of fact, 
found in the Artharva Veda many references to the 
Vratyas (which may be translated as non-eon - 
fornmU) in these identical terms. 

The Bauls say : in the body is the essence of 
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the world : in the world the essence of the cosmos. (A. 
In the Maki Sukta ot the Atharra (12,1) and also pP) 
in several other suktas (o, 1 : 7 , 1 , 8, 9 , A 14 , !?..® 

o 15 etc I we have wonderful expressions of the uni 
mystery of creatioa in similar cryptic terms, m 
which may serve to throw light on many of the rel 

faith in scriptures, the.followers of ins 
the Sakai cult believe only m living rdujious 
experiences. Truth, according to them, has two (di 
Aspects, inert and living. Confined to itself truth by 
h8^ no value for man. It becomes priceless when ls 
embodied in a living personality. The conversion S o 
of the inert into living truth by the devotee, they th 
compare to toe conversion into milk by the cow nc 
of its fodder, or the conversion by the tree of se 
dead matter into fruit He who has this power of to 
nSkinff truth living, is the Guru or Master. 

Such Gurus they hold in special reverence, for h( 
the eternal and all pervading truth can only be 
brought to man’s door by passing throiigh his life. v . 

The Guru is toe past, the disciple the future, « 
and the initiation the present according to the ^ 
Bauls. Past, present and future are thus syn- e 
thesized in the communion of Master and disciple. ^ 
The Master as well as the disciple have likewise y 
two aspects. The one is spiritual (chmmaya) the ( 
other earthy or worldly (mrmmaya) The true j 
initiation takes place whop then 1 spiritual aspects 
come into mutual communion. The . 

proximity of their worldly aspects produces no 

According to the Bauls, initiation is a life-long 
process, to be gained little by little, from all kinds 
of Gurus. On the occasion of one of their festivals 
a friend of mine happened to ask a Haul 
about his Guru, to which he received this charac¬ 
teristic reply : 

And again : 

Wouldst thou make obeisance to toy guru, 

my heart f 

He is there at every step, on each side of 
toy path,—for numberless are thy gurus. 

To which of them, then, wouldst thou make 
obeisance, my heart f 

The voice from the depths tells thee that the 
mru is in the lotus of the heart. 

0 distraught ! Cease from thy turmoil there 
the darkness-killing light doth shme. 

The Bauls say that emptiness of time and 
space is required for a play-ground. . I hat is v,hy 
(tod has preserved an emptiness in the heart of 
man, for the sake of.His own Pjay of ItO' ,. There 
fore the onru who is sunya fosters nut pesteis 
So ff S for the mystic theory. In practice, 
m wo have seen, the Bauls pay high reverence to 

^Hur^wfae and learned ones were content with 
finding in Brahma the tat (lit.. that,- the ultimate 
siitwtance) The Bauls, not being Pandits, do not 
profess to understand ail this to do about t ,Wweas 
thev want a Person. So their Hod is the M-aii or 
the Heart ( maner manush ) sometimes simply the 
Hn This Man of the. Heart is ever a^ 

anon lost in the turmoil of things. Whilst tie is 
M within, no worldly' Pleasure « give 
satisfaction. Their sole anxiety is toe finding of 

thi Tto“cult of fee Man is .only to fo«^ 
the Vedas hidden away m toe Purustia-sum 


(A. V. 19, 6). It is more freely expressed: by the 
Upper Indian devotees of the Middle Ages. It 
is all in all with the Biuls. The Hod whom these 
illiterate outeastes seek so simply and naturally 
in their lives, is obscured by the accredited 
religious leaders in philosophical systems and 
terminology, in priestcraft and ceremonial, m 
institutions and temples. 

The age-long- controversy regarding dwaita 
(dualismi and adwaita (monism) is readily solved 
by these wayfarers on the path of Love. Love 
is the simple 'striving, love the natural communion 
so believe the Bauls. "Ever two and ever one , of 
this the name is Love,” say they. In love, one¬ 
ness is achieved without any loss of respective 
seif-hood. Some of their ideas on this point are 
to be found in the Ghaitanya-Ofmritamrita. 

They compare woman to a flame, of which the 
heat is for the use of the. household itself, but the 
light shines far and wide. The first is called her 
vioraha (formal) aspect and the latter her agratm 
(ideal) aspect. In the former she belongs to 
husband and home, in the latter she is capable of 
energizing all and sundry. He who deals with 
her exclusively in first aspect, insults her woman-- 
5 hood in its fulness The. /internal enemies that 
3 obstruct toe complete vision ot her are, mans 
3 lust, distraction and egotism. 

* The idea of Parakiya (the woman not belonging 
1 to oneself) lias been woefully misunderstood. The 
0 Bauls look upon the knowledge of self as a door 
to divine realization or liberation. But ones sell 
g cannot be truly known unless it becomes manifest 
f through the love of another. Even Hod the 
, Omniscient knows not His own bliss, and so seeks 
1 to discover it. through the love of His creatures 
> (symbolized by Radha in the \aishnava Scriptures).- 
sin is iho, love of a woman, who is under no social 


So is the love of a woman, who is under no social 
compulsion, appreciated by the Sakajws as a means- 
of man’s self-knowledge and liberation.. The idea 
has unfortunately been degraded by bemg.under¬ 
stood in some quarters as a plea lor promiscuous 
love between the sexes. . , 

Then come the terms ekavasa (the emotion that 
unites) and mmarasa (the harmony of emotions). 
Space is overcome by the motion of the body 
time bv the course of life. And all gulfs can be- 
bridged bv the spiritual process of mmarasa. It 
Shim and Sha/ctl wisdom and devotion, remain 
apart thev cannot function to any purpose. When 
Shim and Shakti are united then results samarasa. 


The Education of Indian Womanhood 

The Prabuddha Bharata for March brings- 
out a thoughtful contribution from the pen 
of the late Sister Nivedita, which like all 
her observations still applies with equal 
force on the question of the education 
of our women : 

To be able to will nobly and efficiently has been, 
described as the goal of education. The end of 
all culture lies in character, , , e 

The days that are now upon us, demand of. 

each man and woman a wider outlook than was- 

^er before toe case. No single question can be- 
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•settled to-day, in the light of its bearing upon the 
private home. f 

This intellectual training is what we usually call 
education. But it is evident that the name is a 
mistake. Lt is her awakened sense of responsibility 
'that constitutes the truly educated woman. It is 
*her love and pity for her own people, and the 
wisdom with which she considers their interests, 
-that marks her out as modern and cultivated and 
..great The geography and history that she lias 
learnt or the English books she has read, are 
nothing in themselves, unless they help her to 
this love and wisdom. Scraps ‘of cloth will not 
-clothe us, however great their quantity ! There 
must be a unity and a fitness, in the garment that 
is worn. This new knowledge, however, in a truly 
great; woman, will modify every action. Before 
yielding blindly to prejudice, she will now consider 
the direction in which that prejudice is working. 
If she indulges her natural feeling, will it tend to 
the establishment in India of nobler ideals, or will 
it merely make for social vanity, and meaningless 
restrictions ? Even the finest of women may make 
mistakes in the application of these new principles. 
But honest mistakes lead to knowledge and 
correct themselves. The education of woman, then 
is still, as it always was, a matter of developing 
the heart, and making the intellect efficient as 
servant, not as lord. The nobility of the will is 
the final test, of culture, and the watch-towers of 
the will are in the affections. 

Reminds us the Sister : 

Let us suppose that a girl learns to read and 
write and spends her whole time afterwards over 
sensational novels. The fact is, that girl, in spite 
of her reading and writing, remains uneducated. 
Reading and writing are nothing in themselves. 
She has not learnt, how to choose her reading. 
She is uneducated, whatever be her nationality. 
That many Western people both men and women 
are uneducated in this deepest and best sense, is 
.proved by the character of common rail way-book¬ 
stall < periodicals. Education in reality means 
training of the mil. 

It is not enough to render the will noble : it 
ought also to be made efficient if the true educa¬ 
tional ideal is to be attained : and it is this latter 
clause which necessitates our schooling in many 
branches of knowledge and activity. But efficiency 
without nobility is worse than useless ; it . is 
positively destructive. Infinitely better, nobility 
without efficiency ; the moral and ideal preparation 
for life, without any acquaintance with special 
processes. 

The writer is sure that Indian women have 
strength enough to withstand modernism 
but she is not blind to the demands of 
modern time. 

Change is upon us, and necessity of change. 
The waves overwhelm us. Nothing is left for us, 
but to find out how to deal with them, how to 
make them forces of construction, how to live in 
our own day a life so lofty and so heroic that three 
centuries hence men shall look back upon this as 
one of the great ages of India, and desire to write 
a Mahabharata of the twentieth century. 

Amongst other things, the education of the 
Indian woman must tie moderated. 


The Right Way to Educate a Girl 

In course of her presidential address at 
the Patna Session of the Women's Conference 
published in the Educational Review 
Rani Lalitkumari Saheba of Mandi points to 
the right way of educating girls by presenting 
in the line marked out by Anatole France : 

These principles are beautifully summed up in 
a passage in the Crime of SykeMre Bonnard by 
the famous European novelist, Anatole France. 
‘It is only by amusing oneself that one can learn.’ 
he writes. The whole art of teaching is only the 
art of awakening the natural curiosity of young 
minds for the purpose of satisfying it afterwards: 
and curiosity itself can be vivid and wholesome 
only in proportion as the mind is contented and 
happy. Those acquirements crammed by force 
into the minds of children simply clog and stifle 
intelligence. In order that knowledge bo properly 
digested, it must have been swallowed with a 
good appetite. T know Jeanne! If that child 
were entrusted to my care, I should make of her— 
not a learned woman, for I would look to her 
future happiness only—but a child full of bright 
intelligence and full of life, in whom everything 
beautiful in art or nature would awaken .some 
gentle responsive thrill. I would teach her to 
live in sympathy with all that is beautiful - comely 
landscapes, the ideal scenes of poetry and history, 
the emotional charm of noble music. 1 would 
make lovable to her everything 1 would wish her 
to Jove. Even her needlework I would make 

E leasureable to her, by a proper choice of the 
ibrics. the style of embroideries, the designs of 
lace. I would give her a beautiful dog. and a 
pony to teach her how to manage animals: I 
would give her birds to take care of, so that she 
could learn the value of even a drop of water and 
a crumb of bread. And in order that she should 
have a still higher pleasure, 1 would train her to 
find delight in exercising charity. And inasmuch 
as none of us may escape pain, I should teach 
her that Christian wisdom which elevates us above 
all suffering, and gives a beauty even to grief 
itself. That is my idea of the right way to 
educate a young girl.’ 


German Scientists’ Use of War Prisoners 

Conrad Hoffman, an American who was in 
Germany in August 1934 to June 1919 as a 
Y. M. 0. A, Secretary serving the Allied 
prisoners of war, furnishes in the Young 
Men of India an interesting, account of the 
service of his Association and of the 
propaganda work by the Germans among the 
Indian prisoners in Germany. Incidentally 
the writer speaks of the valuable use that 
German scientists made of these prisoners 
in their study and research. 

The German scientific genius, ever aleit and 
active, came into play here in spite of pre-oeeupa- 
tion with war technique. So many representatives 
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df so manjr tribes among the 

prisoners Of war iras too good a chance lor ethno¬ 
logical research , td let pass. And so German 
scientists hurried froni busy laboratories to the 
prison camps to make extensive ethnological studies, 
innumerable photographs were taken, cephalic and 
other measurements made* language, vocabulary and 
songs were permanently recorded on phonograph 
record matrices. These are to-day a valuable asset 
to the Phonetics Department of Berlin University. 
Indeed perhaps nowhere else in the world can so 
complete a record of the Indian vernaculars be 
found. Thus even the prisoners of war contributed 
to German science. 


existence. Although man ^ . t±L0 

maker of his fate it is inihe A-Stafcg:-. 

that he must fashion it. The saluta& attitude of 
man to the btate is not one of adoration or worship 
but of understanding and appreciation. ’ Not 
reverence but respect, not grovelling fear but a 
manly obedience, not a monistic infusion of the 
individual with it, but. a severe detachment, not 
the flattery of a courtier but the criticism of ft 
friend, not the prostrations of a servile worshipper 
but the ministrations of a self-rospectmg loter— 
ought to be the elements of our attitude to the 
btate. For, although the State is the ship which 
carries the earthly fortunes of man he guides his 
course by the heavenly stars of Faith and Xiove^ 
and Honour, and Conscience* 


The State 

M. Ruthnaswamy traces in a series of 
well-informed contributions in The New Era 
the ‘Vicissitudes of the State’, its overthrow 
of the supremacy of the mediaeval church, 
the influence of Machiaveili, of Renaissance, 
of Reformation, of the maritime discoveries, 
of the seventeenth century German philo¬ 
sophers which went to build up the nineteenth 
century despotism of the State, and lastly 
the challenge to that by the Socialists, 
Syndicalists and others and the advocacy of 
the very same despotism by Fascists and 
Soviet Dictatorship. Observes the writer in 
conclusion : 

The need for the State will exist, although one 
cannot seo tho need for the existence of some 
States. The State has had ups and downs and 
individual States have risen and fallen. But the 
idea of the State has persisted throughout the 
a^es. Even during the time of the eclipse or 
disapearance of States and especially then has the 
need for the State been most felt. It was when it 
was absent that men hankered after it. Attempts 
have been made to substitute other institutions for 
the State. The early mediaeval Church the Jesuits 
of Paraguay, the Christian Commonwealth of Calvin, 
the Caste system of the Hindus, modem syndicalism 
are instances of an attempt to do without the 
State, But they have either broken down or have 
been found inadequate for the full social life 
of man. The State has often been expelled from 
men’s minds but it has rarely been from men’s 
lives. Men have criticized and cursed it. But the 
history of man is there to prove that man cannot 
do without it. The abuse of the State cannot argue 
its extinction. The State has in spite of the 
apotheosis attempted for it by German philosophers 
proved its right to exist as the greatest institution 
raised for the secular progress of man. And as 
the history of religion or of civilization and culture 
or of morality shows it is the most fruitful hand¬ 
maid that these other interests of man have secured. 
The most perfect religion or the most perfect 
system of morals cannot exist without the State. 
It was pot for nothing that Christianity immediate¬ 
ly after the, death of its founder migrated from 
the land of its birth to the homelands of the 
Roman Empire, the strongest State then :m .. 

64—13 


Philosophy of Bergson 

An estimate of the philosophy of Bergson 
is supplied by Dr. S. K. Maitra in course 
of the presidential address (published iu the 
Calcutta Review Mareh) of the History of 
Philosophy Section in Indian Philosophical 
Congress held at Madras. We learn : 

The philosophy of Bergson sums up in itself 
all the various protests that have been made 
against rationalism. It is the strongest assertion 
in modern times of the irrational and the alogicaJ. 
It takes Reason to be merely a practical faculty 
designed to make our lives happy and comfortable. 
Access to reality is only possible through intuition. 
Reason always moves in a concentric circle round 
reality: it is never in a position to hit reality. 
The conceptual world is an artificial world; it is 
static and lacks the essential dynamism of reality. 
The real is movement, change ; it is very different 
from the spatial representation of it, which is the 
work of the intellect 

As I have said elsewhere, there is something 
peculiarly unsatisfying in this picture of continuous 
movement. Movement we always understand as 
movement towards a goal. Where there is no 
goal, the movement b:comes more or less a chase 
after a phantom. 

If Bergson’s object was to demolish mechanism, 
we must say that lie has failed. A now that 
is not a flow towards anything, a movement that 
is not a movement towards a goal is unrelieved 
mechanism. In fact, it is a mechanism of tittle. 
Escape from mechanism is only possible through 
the notion of purpose. 

It is, in fact erne of the strangest ironies of 
fate that Bergson after demolishing the whole 
structure of mechanical evolution, should have 
himself fallen a victim to time-Mechanism. The 
characteristic of a creative evolution is movement 

f tided by a purpose, change regulated by an end. 

urposeless activity, whatever else it may he, 
is certainly not creative. 

Bergson’s view of Matter, moreover, is not 
consistent with the rest of his philosophy. Bergson 
thinks that when the flow of life is checked, or 
retarded, then Matter arises, Biti why should 
the flow of life suffer a retardation at m ? If 
reality is nothing but a flow, how can tiierejie 
anythmfc to check it? Does not the yeary WPl df a 
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to to tor /c&isetfjfjp ftiteteoe a dualistic 
uoneeption, ipat as the recognition of the two 
faculties; intuition and intellect* m&A ? 

The real value of Bergson’s philosophy lies in 
ite.assertidn of the aUgipak wither than in any 
' positive construction of its own. Bergson lias 
shown the hopelessness of rationalism as we find 
it to-day. As 1 have pointed out elsewhere, unless 
rirtaonahsm thoroughly recasts its logic, there 
is no possibility of meeting Bergson’s charges. 
Happily, rationalisth seems to be aware of this 
ana has already done a good deal to remove its 
anginal rigidity. But a good deal of up-hill 
wort still remains ahead. 

Whilst Bergson attacks the citadel of rationalism 
with new weapons, the schools of neo-realism of 
the present day assail it with the old rusty weapons. 
But rationalism is more than able to hold its own 
against this new attack. There may be valiant 
fighters in the realistic army; like Bertrand Russell 
and Moore in England and Perry in America, but 
unless the neo-realists change their methods of 
attack, they do not seem to have much chance 
of success. 


Education In English Villages 

Sir Michael Sadler’s paper on ‘The Edu¬ 
cational Needs of England’ published in The 
English Review , (reproduced in The 
Educational Review for March) is full of 
useful suggestions and observations. Remarks 
fixe distinguished educationist on the question 
of education in English villages: 


country libraries serving rural .distnota ; the 
musical festivals in various parteof England; the 
Eisteddfods in Wales; Sir Joseph Duteen’s 
encouragement to , exhibitions of the work of 
young British painters; the untiring efibrts of 
the Arts League of Service; the lectures, given 
in the National Gallery, British Museum, victoria 
and Albert Museum, and in the public galleries 
in many of the larger provincial towns; the 
activities of the tutorial classes under the Joint 
Committees representing the Universities and the 
Workers’ Educational Association ; the work of 
the Rural Community Councils: the series of 
important addresses given to the Luncheon Clubs 
at Leeds, Manchester, and Oxford and the public 
spirit of rotary clubs and other societies,; not 
least, the increasing attention given to music and 
the graphic arts in the Press and the growing 
interest in architecture, sculpture, town-planning, 
and the preservation of the beauty of the country¬ 
side ; these are all signs of a strong, movement 
in public opinion. Education, as we in England 
conceive it, is something wider and more atmos¬ 
pheric than organized teaching in school or 
college. The latter is, indeed, an essential part, 
but only a part of a large whole which 
envelops us as children and as adults, colours 
our thoughts by its suggestions and pre¬ 
suppositions, and penetrates our life. 

England lags far behind England ; even 
elementary education of the conventional 
type is not provided for here. None the less 
it is useful to know what village people 
should know. 


In some villages the time is ripe for a small 
institute like the Village College at Sawston,— 
which the Secretary of the Cambridgeshire 
Education Committee, Mr. Henry Morris, has found 
generous supporters to build. There are many 
signs of a growth in England of communal 
enjoyment of good music and of art. For happiness 
in social relationships, for the fostering of intelligent 
interest in the beauties of the countryside and 
in urban architecture, and for the creation of a 
culture more widely shared than has been possible 
in England for many generations, it seems desirable 
that steps should quickly be token well-considered 
but exciting steps—to provide the buildings in 
which the new communal culture 4 may find a 
centre and a home. Music, both vocal and instru¬ 
mental ; pictures, wall-paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture, both in the form of original works and 
in production; textiles, pottery, and furniture 
Of to but plain design; drama ; books (including 
fiotionh and advice as to choice of books; classes 
and lectures, both for systematic study and for 
stimulus - We are all appreciating these things 
more, finding greater pleasure in them, realizing 
their place in the mosaic of life, thinking of them 
as related to one another, as significant of some 
new impulse towards communal unity and not 
merely as separate fragments in the decorative 
background of 'private life. Broadcasting, with 
its thoughtful regard for adult education; the 

S phone; cheap reprints of good books ; the 
ming of new life in the public library 
1 ; the Camegto Trust benefactions for 


The Salt Revenue and the Indian States 

Col. Haksar, Political Member, Gwalior 
State, traces in course of an article in The 
Asiatic Review (reproduced in The Feudatory 
and Zemindar i India for February) the 
history of the control exercised by Govern¬ 
ment of India on the salt production of the 
States, and relates how the policy injures 
the States politically and economically : 

Treaties and agreements were negotiated with 
all States in whose territories salt was produced. 
In Rajaputona the Sambhar Lake, and later other 
salt-nroducing districts, were leased by Government 
and became part of the Government monopoly. 
In other States the production of salt was entirely 
prohibited, and the Darbars were required, to 
destroy salt-pans and to prevent their subjects 
from collecting the natural salt which in some 
districts occurs without the necessity for any 
process of manufacture. Other States, again were 
permitted to produce salt but forbidden to export 
it either abroad or into British India. Two States 
were permitted to export salt to foreign nations, 
but not to any part of India. Thus control was 
secured to the Government of India, and a uniform 
system of taxation imposed upon the whole 
country. 

Certain States are allowed to produce salt for 
their own consumption, and certain others reoeive 
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a part t of % ,whote at tbeadfr which they con- 
mm m& m dWyv, but fi to majority of States 
ever#, person who . buy# silt is contributing to the 
revenues of to Government off India. Salt is, in 
the stnotestsense of to term, a necessity of life, 
and though to variation in the amount consumed 
at vanous^leveis of price appear to show that the 
demand for it has some elasticity, the elasticity 
is very small. The salt tax is, therefore, a tax 
which, none can escape. The peoples of the 
majority of to States are thus compelled to 
contribute to the revenues of a Government of which 
toy are not subjects and in whose expenditure 
they have no share, while certain Darbars 
although toy receive the money collected by to 
salt tix, nn« themselves compelled by their agree¬ 
ments to impose this burden upon their subjects, 
not because their own fiscal necessities compel 
them to do so, but because of to fiscal arrange¬ 
ments with the Government of India. 

The writer illustrates the cases of the 
States of Jodhpur which has the Great 
Sambhar lake, within its territories, of 
Bharatpur with the Kumber lake, of 
Kishengarh and of the Kathiwar States. 
Observes the writer : 

, Salt is imported into India from abroad. India 
imports, chiefly by way of Calcutta, more than 
Ks. 1 crore worth of salt, A part of this is refined 
European salt, that does not compete directly with 
Indian salt, but nearly Rs. 70 lakhs worth of it 
is sea salt from Aden and Egypt and East Africa. 
It this demand in Bengal were met by Kathiawar 
salt the Government Revenue would not suffer 
(since the salt would still be subject to import 
duty), the States of Kathiawar would be greatly 
benefited, and unnecessary transportation would 
be saved. 

It is obvious from these examples of the effect 
of the Government of India’s salt policy upon to 
Indian States that the losses which they suffer 
are not merely losses of revenue to the Darbars, 
but involve an actual loss or real wealth, which 
affects not only the States, but also the whole of 
India. When the compensation which is paid to 
a imrbar is inadequate the Government of India 
gains as much as the State loses, but if natural 
wealth is destroyed, or left unworked, if land is 
allowed to deteriorate, or salt is transported from 
a distance to,a district where salt works clpse at 
hand are lying unused, the wealth of India is by 
that much to less. 

Salhpnoducing States in which— 

works are run by Government. 

„ Jodhpur, Jaipur, Radhanpur (works closed by 
Government). 

2 . Mamfadure is stopped : 

Uambay, Udaipur, Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, 
Jhaliawar, Karami, Kishengarh, Lawa, Shawpura, 
Sirojii, Tonk, Bundi, Shamtfaar, Kotak (except a 
8m P quantify produced at saltpetre works). 

, % pMumon is limited am export stopped : 

Patiala, Junagarh, Nawanagar, Bhavnagar, Morvi, 
Jatambad^ JPorbandar. Dhrangaara, Than Lakhtar, 

JV. 8.—This ' is pfofep&ly inoonaplete as *me 


mnrm- 

StatM have been prohiped itoatCesaqating salt 
or prevented from producing it political 

pressure or administrative action ; and, , 'toieforo 
B( ? agreements on the subject of salt, which 
appear in Aitchison. • *?■, 


Indian Sugar industry 

In the following extracts (reproduced by 
The Mysore Ecmiomic Journal for March) 
from the remarkable paper redd by Sir James 
M. Kenna at the Indian Section of the Royal 
Society of Arts at London some time ago, 
will be found the valuable suggestions which 
should not be ignored : 

My suggestions are That the work of to 
cane-breeding station at Coimbatore should be 
continued and extended and that arrangements 
should be made to ensure continuity. Dr. Barber 
has gone and Rao Bahadur Veukataraman cannot 
go on for ever. A thoroughly competent botanist 
should be m training to carry on the work when 
a vacancy occurs. I say thoroughly competent 
The only consideration that should influence an 
appointment to the staff of this station is that the 
very best man should be secured. In Provinces 
m which sugarcane is of importance one deputy 
director of t agriculture should be recognized as 
the provincial sugarcane expert and so far as 
possible his labours should be limited to the one 
crop. It will be his duty (a) to study the local 
canes and select to best of them; ft) to make 
such arrangements as may be necessary for to 
careful testing of his own selected canes and of 
to Coimbatore canes and for to multiplication 
and distribution of such improved canes as may 
be recommended. 

While work in the provinces must naturally 
be entirely under Provincial control, arrangements 
should be made for the closest collaboration 
between the Imperial sugar expert and Provincial, 
officers working on sugarcane The Central Board 
of Agricultural Research should be in a position 
to airange the necessary links between Imperial 
and Provincial officers. It is of vital importance 
tot there should be, the closest relations between 
Coimbatore and Provincial officers and exchange of 
visits between them should be encouraged. No 
obstacles should be placed in to way of the 
Imperial sugarcane expert and he should be 
encouraged to travel freely over India in order to 
keep in touch with to developments in the 
Provinces and to observe . to behaviour of his 
selected seedlings under to varying conditions 
which will be found up and down India. I 
emphasize that to ensure success of to Coimbatore 
work and to guarantee its spreading all over 
tracts o! India where Coimbatore canes arc found 
to succeed, tore must be the closest collaboration 
between to sugarcane expert and Provincial 
workers. All petty jealousies must be 
all must work with common aim. 
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which is taispiriwe¥ 08 5?J 
leaders and steads forthepolicy and pro¬ 
gramme of Amsterdam: federation, reiterates 
its own position thus: . ,. 

Mere date. 

ganda will get OS nowhere. Therewill. have to be 
not only aolwfflpMsepiaonbut the motivepowei 
of love ; the low that mutes and not. the ant 
of thing that puts an unbridgeable «mf between 
one section of the community and another, incre 
is allthe difference in the world between say 
a Socialism based on , understanding and love ana 
that based either on the mere hair-splitting theones 
of the professional arm-chair economist 4 ', or on a 
ruthless dictatorship. 

It adduces good grounds for distrust of 
the Red policy : 


For our part we would be ciuite content to Jmve 
the wmmunists free to .organize their own Unions 
and carry cm their own organizational ^ ork 
separately (as indeed they are being compelled 
Hondw in most countries), provided they volun- 
tariiv extended to us the same liberty. 

Km « W Mos ?°Wt“Trade Untons hi 
Kussia r6 ^ t C Svasky. to M 

SSatiold Federation of Twite jtojjw 
the Congress on the subject of international policy, 
made it clear that # . , .. 

k< Tn the countries where Red Unions exist tlie 
Red International supports and encourages these 
Unions inorderto male them th ®f nt t ^ l a t^ 1Z to 

iSRSfs 

to organ*** revolutionary minorities withm the 
reformist Trade Unions. . ., 

“Tbft closest attention at present, was being paid 

to the quK rf"s. f hena stnko br^e pivt 

from the leaders of the reformist Unions. 

i&nr^ould prevent it from carrying out its task 
in those eoahtoes.” . T 

|u« Qjfl name journal—Trud, 3rd 
1929- we 

the Congress instructing Communists jo a®?upie 
0 { economic struggled and pledging 

,£6s£«sE*h*** 

proletariat of the Soviet UmoiL 

■ j '■ - -y-;-k_ :: ,V .• ;. r ;: 
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Banking Recmtrwtl^^ 

. from Japan ,, ; ..gv. 

Professor B Eamachandra Baa of Calcutta 
University, whose contributions on Banking 
Reconstruction should recommend rtsfelf to all 

thinking people at the hour when a banking 
immune ^ i nmcfiftdinff in the country, 

ss ~-\m »a, 

R of Japan in 

and points to the following lessons that can 

be drawn from it: 

The first lesson to be learnt is the duty of tee 
nSfed t0 baptef t^Mm Itetoin 

I s&HSZSg 

requiring keenly, liquid loans, ci ’ £ j or fixed 

industries requiring loe Jv^ p v ^ “ bemnning be 

ggjjcT4.XA,fir,*«, i »a3 

1* risttrsi t‘ 58s r sfS 

independent institutions. . , 

Secondly, in time of abnormal distressitistne 

stoding. th Tbo e deplore fight 

a step as a useful Thirdly tbe position 

y SlyAa 

iosis ton r ard y anenforeoment of 

done their crimes «***«$; 

^tV^T 8 ! f^ olv A^t 

ESi^SFiSrSi 

and tee foreign exchange mmaei ^ ^ 
tank?”hSE®to do T lot ofservioes e gyg* 
teSn Si to dev&tee 

teat bM to be 

(and copy it) that ba^ngeMero w™ t 
to Japan, made to write dgoks oyetem. 

camble to run a modem ba nning P 

v tte site -W $« 

LJsssSas -? 4 
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1 C value ofthe famous saying M m union lies 
trength.” SeveumJy, the encouragement of 
lirift asundertaken by the co-operalive societies 
f Japan has to be followed in this country, 

‘ ’ Viantnr’o 
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I record it with a feeling: oO 
5 state l»a the ML gympatl^and 
he. Soiitf 



]ighthiy, the efforts made to develop banker’s 
Acceptance in foreign trade and the internal 
rade matters have to be grasped. Rediseount- 
ag by the Central Bank with the view of 
leveloping an open discount market has to 
ie copied. Lastly, the indigenous, bankers 
leveloped rapidly into modem joint-stock 
janking institutions, unless such a thing is done 


,™,” fit the public. South lad 
b SSS **. jpwlitfflcy figure, hag shown dea^yliow «to»ly 
—JF3L. ' t c ™d be convinced of the necessity lor the 
removal of these social evils. 

Mrs. Mutbulakshrni wishes that the Govern- 
ment, backed by enlightened public 
opinion, should follow up the Bill with 
similar measures to remove other evils. 


High Education and Political Discontent 

In course of his convocation address at 
the Allahabad University (Published in the 


US 8ir.i«.S 

■annot be created. 


Bose spoke on the question of higher education 
spreading political discontent, of which we hear 


The Devadasi Biil 

Though not entirely satisfied with the 
Devadasi Bill passed by the Madras Council, 
Dr. 8. Muthulakshmi Reddi, M. L, C. observes 
in The Stri-Dharma for March : 

Madras has now earned the honour of being 
Hie, first province in British India to undertake 
social ana religious legislation of this kind, and 
thus make a definite attack upon the centuries- 
old custom. The enlightened State of Mysore 
long ago preceded it in this matter. 

.We, of this Presidency, are fully aware that 
this legislation is only the beginning of our rescue 
and reform work. It goes without saying that 
much yet remains to be achieved. A provision 
is also necessary in the Hindu Religious Endow¬ 
ment Act to the effect (1) that no expenditure 
should be incurred by the temple trustees on the 
Devadasi service of singing and dancing ; (2) that 
no dedication should be permitted within the 
precincts of the temple, whether the girl is a 
major or a minor. Also, an amendment to the 
Children’s Act, to the effect that no immoral mother 
is entitled to the guardianship of her own child, 
is very essential, and adoption by immoral women 
should be prohibited by law. In civilized and 
progressive countries, we find that moral and 
health laws have preceded the formation of healthy 
public opinion ; in fact, they have been contri¬ 
buting factors to the development of such opinion. 
Mrs. Josephine Butler said in England as early 
as 1870 that there was no public opinion to support 
her demand for the suppression of State regulated 
vice and the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Act: But she wisely proceeded with her efforts 
in the face of offensive criticisms, apathy and 
opposition from the public and the Press. Licensed 
brothate Were closed and the Contagions Diseases 
Act was repealed. But here in India, in spite 
of the huge illiteracy of the masses, the reception 
given to my appeal was of quite a different nature. 


a good deal in this country ; 

I will next, frankly discuss the vague misgivings 
in some quarters that high education fosters dis¬ 
content, The real question which has to be faced 
is whether in a democracy, spread of education 
and power of reasoning are more conducive to the 
stability of a Government than, wide-spread 
ignorance and i»amc from unfounded reports which 
let loose forces of destruction. What came within 
my experience two years ago in Europe, would be 
found instructive in this connection. I was then 
invited by the Rector of the University of Vienna 
to deliver a series of lectures ; almost at the last 
moment a (able reached me requesting the post¬ 
ponement of my visit to the present year. As is 
well known an anarchical movement had suddenly 
developed in Vienna, the first objective of which 
was the destruction of the University The power 
of reason fostered by a place of learning was 
regarded as checking the spread of unreason 
which sustained the violence of the mob m their 
mood of destruction. They first tried to enter the 
magnificent. University with its great historical 
associations and attempted to set fire to it. But as 
the Chan (jei lor happened to be on the snot, he- 
barricaded all access. The fury of the mob men 
turned against the palace of Justice and Law, which 
was burnt down to the ground. Of, the two • 
threatened disasters, the temporary closing of the 
Faculty of Law was regarded by the Viennese 
with comparative equanimity. For though the 
leaders of law who adorn our courts are essential, 
for the maintenance of any constitutional form of 
government and for the protection of rights or the 
people, yet their indefinite multiplication is a cause 
of much embarrassment not only in India .but m 
all European countries None but the intentionally 
blind can fail to realize the crisif to which things 
are tending in a country where distress is so t wide¬ 
spread and where the only scope for intellect at 
present* is the pursuit of the tortuous and uncertain 
career in the legal profession where the number of 
lawyers is tending to become more numerous tjm& v 
the number of litigants. The real remedy mr tius ; 
state of affairs is obviously, the opening out of Other 
avenues of activity for increasing the country ® 
weal%. ; .L, >r>v;L^ - 




ferolutfon and Man 

____^.._ rrfy -:-^ars.of research, the 

theory ciif ovolutiofi. as applied to the origin 
of the human fcpgeies has not yet met with 
final acceptance, at the hands of the scientists. 
Tennessee might become the butt of 
ridicnle of ffte whole civilized world, but the 
opinion of a competent scientist, at any 
rate, deserves respectful consideration. The 
Literary Digest quotes the opinion of Dr. 
Austin H. Clark, the noted Biolodst of the 
Smithsonian Institution, which has created 
some sensation in scientific circles: 

Man is not cousin to the ape; he is an “accident” 
an “abnormality,” to all intents and Purposes a 
product of special creation, announces Dr. Austin 
H. Clark, noted biologist of the Smithsonian 
.Institutaou. The statement detonated through the 
press like the explosion of a bomb, 
scientists sprang *to the defence of the aceejitea 
theory of, evolution with denunciations^ of Di. 
CJarh's evidences as so much rubbish, absurd 
and “distressingly vape” But Dr^John Ho^h 

f mton, pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, New 
ork, arch Fundamentalist and .foe of the theory 
of evolution, on the other hand, is , glad to hear a 
responsible man .speak the truth, and believes 
the time for it is , most opportune. However, 
Dr. Clark does not discard the theory of evolution, 
he modifies it. Instead of evolution by a piocess 
of gradual developments, he believes it has cxmie 
about by a series of jumps from one major foim 
of life to another. He expresses his vieys in 
The Quarterly Review of Biology > .a publication 
which has a limited circulation m scientific circles. 
“So far as concerns.tlie . major groups of nnimaK 

fie says, “the creatiraists seem to have the better 

of the argument. There is not the slightest 
tiieme F^y one of the major .groups arose 
from any other, teach is a special animal-complex 
plated more closely to all the rest and appealing 
therefore, as a special and .distinct creation . 
ASdkg toDr. Mark’s belief, >an appeared 
ui the Pliocene age. just preceding the ice age. 
He appeared suddenly and m substantially the 
same^^m as he is m to-day. There is not the 

hble 

to 

are aq 

“aremiw«—— 7 - 

Br. CaiM^ ‘ bTPothe 8 ** ^ 3es ^t, 80 ^ 
the Darwinian theory altogether While he 
admits that variation playe a decisive pan 


in the creation of varieties and breeds within ’ 
a particular species, he does, not allow that 
these variations, even at .timely widest, can 
create new species. Dr. Clark’s opinion has 
by no means been received with approval by 

other competent scientists. 

“It sounds incredible that he should have made 
such a statement,” says hoy Chapman Andrews, 
who has devoted years, to exploration m the 
Gobi desert as ne is quoted in a I Ini bid 
Press dispatch. Dr. William K. Gregory, professor 
of palaeontology at Columbia , University, iiuds 
Professor Clark’s theory 'distressmgiy v we. 
according to the same source, .and Dr. Arthu H. 
Weysse of the Boston University 
Schoolf is quoted as saying it B r 

Glark’s theory won t make a ripple, says 1 Ji. 
Henrv A Pilsbury, curator of the department ot 
nScs and invertebrates at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, as he is uuoted m 
thfPhiladelphia Heard, “it contorms neither.lo 
the theory of evolution nor to the 1 iindamenU 't 
doctKas I understand them. It is tewneo.vaW 
to believe that two freaks so completely alteita 
and modified as Dr. Clark suggests could Pr°P“S‘ 
a race or separate species. The same pai j 
ouotes Dr Henry Leffman, prof> ssor of ohemisfiy 
in Franklin Institute, as saying that «nence taws 
no accidents. Everything that happens hac _ 
natural cause If man appeared suddenly, m 

evolutions for successive evolutions. 


Einstein and America 

Two months ago, Eeuter cabled the news 
which most probably passed unnoticed m this 
country, that the new work on whic) 

Professor Einstein had been engaged for mor< 
than a decade was out at • last, and Jbat i 
consisted of six .pages. This P«“^’ 

bristling with formidable mathematical -sign. 

unintelligible to the ordinary lay men 5 
believed to embody a new and Competoensiv 
cosmic philosophy.. Einstein himself bf 
Sated that there are perhaps twelve me 
in the world mho <m 
theory,'but that has provedto be nn obetecl 
m the way of its blooming into 
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Has *esi|^i ia M :'^wa ,| ^;nary journalistic 
iiUabaloo. ,The Amencsa press, and the leading 
cw York journals in particular from the moment 
, a t his new putdieatioa was announced, have 
luandered ooluoms of space upon , it m an 
nazing fasten Dozens of mathematicians and 
tivsioiste have been induced to write signed 
•tides about its significance, each article more 
3 scure than the last, when the document itself 
us finally made public,.the New York Herald 
Yibtihe had the whole thing cabled from Berlin, 
feat which involved great expense and long 
ibour by two groups of men, one at either end 
f ttie cable. The New York Evening Post 
ttempted to transmit the text by telephotography, 
id heroically printed a facsimile of part of the 
esult, even though it was largely illegible. Other 
>apers were similarly enterprising. The press 
associations combed Germany for scholars, pre- 
erably Amercians, who could comment off-hand 
m the new theory, and their views were cabled 
tad published, adding to the confusion already 
jaused by the preliminary speculations of their 
jrethren. 


People of a less energetic country might 
well wonder over the why of it all, and the 
explanation which the New Republic offers 
of this inexplicable enthusiasm, shoots a 
revealing search-light into the psychology of 
the people of America: 

In part, the reporting of the Einstein theory 
was mere journalistic bounce and (as John 
Galsworthy might say) zingo. Like the saluting 
by the bell-hop in a smart hotel, it was a needless 
and useless bit of swank, intended to show that 
the editors are on their toes. “Today’s offering,” 
they said in effect, “is a document containing 
(so we hear) one of the great discoveries of all 
time. We can’t understand it. and neither can 
you, but since we undertake to print all the news 
without guaranteeing that it will be intelligible, 
here it is.” Such journalistic super-service is 
typically American, just as our newspapers are 
much the most voluminous in the world, bo far 
as can be learned, neither the British nor the 
Continental press lias paid a tenth as much atten¬ 
tion as have the Americans to ‘the Einstein story.’ 
Those English dailies which we have examined 
have printed only such facts . as an average 
intelligent person grasp, have printed them once 
and let it go at that. 

By American standards, there is no doubt that 
the editors were right and that the publication 
was good business. Their readers probably en¬ 
joyed the subtle compliment of the assumption that 
tlioy might be able to comprehend these complicat¬ 
ed formulae; they wanted, from.'plain curiosity, 
to see what the stuff looked like. While they 
know very well that there is an artistocracy of 
intellect; probably they like to pretend, even with 
an ostentatious self-deprecation, that there is none, 
that one man’s brain is as good as another’s. The 
Einstein dope?” ihey might say, no, I haven t 
read it yet But I cupped it eat* 


A Chinese Statesman 


In one of the latest numbers of Th^TMina 
Age, we read the following s^jh of te 
peftfohality of Lu Cheng-Hsiang v ' a gft&fc 
Chinese statesman and twice prime minister 
ot the Republic : .v • 

While varied fortunes have overtaken the states- 
mem at the Paris Peace Conference, none can 
romance the fate of China’s Ml 
a 5 m *L l0 S’ i Qheng-hsiang, scholar, diplomat 
and gentleman, lias turned ins hack v 



with the culture of a man thorougidy at home in 
Western civilization. Born in the groat meeting 
place of Chinese and alien civilizations, Lu Cheng- 
h.siang went from the Sliang-hai of the 1890’s— 
when the foreigner was all-powerful in the Orient— 
to Manchu-ruled Peking, as a servant of the last 
dynasty to occupy the*Dragon Throne. His career 
as the spokesman of China abroad began with his 
appointment to represent China at the First Hague 
Conference of 1899. He repeated this taste of the 
world at the Second Hague Conference of 1907. 
From the Chinese Revolution of 1911 through all 
the troublous war years. Lu Cheng-hsiang' bore 
his share of national adversity with the ' added 
burden of premiership during two of Republican 
China’s innumerable political crises. His final public 
acts at the Peace Conference of- 1919 were those 
of a man sadly disillusioned. 

Throughout his career, he brought an adroit techni¬ 
cal knowledge of diplomacy to support his country 
in its moments of greatest physical impotence. 
Though he had behind him the perfect equipment; 
of the diplomat of the Western World, there was 
always in him something of Oriental fatalism, the 
Chinese pliability of will, that robbed him or the 
success which blunter qualities might have achieved. 

His bespectacled Oriental eves looked out 
across the Peace Conference table at the lofty 
Western leaders who had brought China into the 
World War under the slogan of “the victory of 
right over might,” only to rob the revolution-tom 
Republic of all the tilings that the once proud Middle 
Kingdom had hoped to secure in the great settle¬ 
ment. The tremulous Chinese moustaohios could 
flutter lik*» the agitiated whiskers of a white 
mouse as their master pleaded the Chinese cause 
in the most perfect French, that was spoken by 
any foreigner at the Paris Conference, but the 
sparse Oriental whiskers, like straggly stubble, 
could not hide a chin which lacked the driving 
power of a man of action at the crucial moment of 
his career. His virtues were negative qualities; 
there vras nothing in his perfect diplomatic manners 
which could meet the Hard facts in the way of 
secret engagements which Japan dropped 
on the peace table with the determined bang of 
a powerful fist 

This cycle of conferences possibly brought homo 
to Lu Cheng-hsiang the false faco which covers 
so many of the acts of nations. When he returned 
to China, he felt the full force of. his country’s 
failure at Paris—the devastating political divisions 
at home. After serving as Minister to Switzeriahd 
in 1922, he withdrew from all public life m 
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years that foliowed and 
$o 


v— _-, . 7 — — the West, whose 

ways had used turn so ha&nly, for the consolation 
of the Caffiokc Faith. As a gestee of renunciation, 
he sent Pope Pius XX, m 4 1§27, a chest symbolic 
of his blasted hopes. Within, there were ail the 
civil, military, ,ana diplomatic decorations that 
make a Chinese diplomat of eminence an impressive 
; tore m any gathering. Accompanying the baubles 
ot men’s honour, there was a letter from L 11 to 
the Holy Father which set forth his decision to 
withdraw from official life and seek the consolation 
of cloistered religion. 

■ Toward the close of last year, the slender figure 
Cheng-hsiang, . once the spokesman of 
400,000,000 men, entered the Rembrandt-like gate of 
the Benedictine monastery near Bruges, to become 
a novice of the monks of Saint Andrew in the 
homeland of his, Belgian wife. Early in 1929, this 
Chinese Who knows so much of the pomp and 
deceit of nations completed his novitiate and took 
the vows m the Black Friars which shut him 
for over from the pageant of world pretence and 
power. 


Marsha! Foch’s Story of the Armistice 

As years pass, materials for the history 
of the War and the eventful years which 
followed it accumulate. Events preceding 
the Armistice are not so well known from 
the Allied side as it was from the side of the 
Central powers. In the recently published 
papers of Colonel House was included M. 
Cleraenceau’s report of Marshal Foch’s 
historic interview with the German pleni¬ 
potentiaries who came to sue for peace. 
Now, M. Stephane Lauzanne, editor of Le 
Matin has obtained from Marshal Foch an 
interview about how he met the German 
delegates and how the Armistice was signed. 
Marshal Foch’s account given below is 
published in Tke Living Age : 

Whetl Weygand came into my private car on 
the cold, ramy morning of November 8 th to tell 
me that the German plenipotentiaries had just 
arrived, I glanced out of the window. We had 
stopped on a spur near Rethondes, in one of ithe 
thickest parts of the forest of Compiegne. It had 
been raming for several days and trie soil was so 
swampy that, although the train of the Germans 
was only about sixty yards from my own, it had 
been necessary to rig up a kind of foot-bridge for 
them. .Along this footbridge four men were 
advancing 

^ MI looked at. them I said to myself, “Behold 
German Empire, beaten and asking for peace. 
Eh mm 1 Since it is coming to me, I shall treat 
lias it dejerves. I shall be firm mid cold, but 
without bitterness or brutality.”’ 

They came into my oar looking stiff and pale. One 
of them, whom X assumed to beMatthias Erzberger, 
mumbled arequesi that I make the necessary intro¬ 
ductions, But! wgs content merely to reply ; 

1 gentlemen ? If so, let us 


Whereupon they showed 



of Badeoi which 
M I turned to 
* 14 .'* uuauva , . ii unv do you want ?” 
; still mumbling : “We have come to 
receive the proposals of the Alhes for ah armistice.” 
I stopped him abruptly. It was the only time 
mat I was cutting. I nave no proposals to make.” 
The four Germans looked at each other. “Well,” 
said one of them, Count Oberdorff, “Monsieur k 
Marechal, tell us how you want us to put it Our 
delegation is ready to ask you for the conditions 
of an armistice.” But I insisted : “Are you for¬ 
mally asking for an armistice ?” “Yes.” “Then 
please sit down and I will road you the conditions 
of the Allies.” 

I began to read the conditions of the 
Armistice slowly. After each paragraph 1 
stopped to allow the interpreter to" tr instate. 
Then I watched the men to whom I was 
talking and as the translation proceeded I studied 
the impression it was making in their faces. 
Little by little I saw disturbance spread over 
their countenances Winterfeldt especially was 
very pale. I believe he even wept. When the 
reading was finished, I said simply : “Gentle¬ 
men, 1 will leave you the text. You have seventy- 
two hours to reply. At the end of that time you 
may lot me have your observations in detail.” 
Erzberger, however, became pathetic. “In heaven’s 
name, Monsieur le Marechal ,” he said, “do no!, 
wait seventy-two hours. Stop the fighting to-day. Our 
armies are a prey to anarchy. We ate threatened 
by Bolshevism. Bolshevism may sweep all Germany 
and menace France itself.” “1 do not know in 
what condition your army may be,” I answered. 
“I know only in what situation my own armies 
find themselves. Not only is it impossible for me to 
stop, the offensive, but I am giving an order for 
redoubling the vigour of the persuit.” Winterfeldt 
intervened in his turn ; “But, Monsieur le Mare - 
chal, it is necessary for our staffs to meet and 
discuss in detail the carrying out of the Armistice. 
How can they do this if hostilities continue ? 1 
beg you to halt hostilities for technical reasons ” 

‘Again I replied. “Technical discussions can 
take place just as well seventy-two hours from 
now. Until then, the offensive will continue.” 
That was the last of it. The four plenipotentiaries 
rose and departed. 

A little after two o’clock in the morning, tin 
German plenipotentiaries came back to my car am 
began a final discussion. They demanded that, ir 
view of the troubled conditions of all Germany 
the army should be allowed to keep a larger num 
ber of machine guns to maintain order. 1 therefor* 
allowed them five thousand machine guns and 1 
hundred motor trucks. That was all. At exactl; 
5 15 in the morning, they signed the Armistici 
writing their names in big, angry letters. A 
seven 0 dock I ordered my car and started fo 
Pans, At nine o’clock I reached the war Ministr 
m the rue Saint-Dominique. and was shown ini 
M. Ciemeneeau’s office. He did not seem in 
very good humour and he asked, grumblingly 
What, have yon yielded to the Germans ?” M 
only reply was to hold out the document. I addc 
that at eleven o’clock he might fire a gun an 
announce the end of the fighting. He wanted th 
to take place at four 0 clock m the afternoon , 
the moment when he was mounting the tribui 
m the Chamber. But ! insisted ; “In two hou 
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the last shots will have been fired and the firing 
will have stopped over the whole front It is 
impossible to keep the populace of Paris from 
knowing.” Some other people who were in the 
office, especially M. Rarthou, joined me in my 
insistence. “All right,” the Tiger finally agreed 
“fire the gun at eleven o’clock.” I had nothing 
to do now but retire. "Monsieur le President , 
said I, “my task is finished. Yours is beginning. 


Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s Wishes for 1929 

“Sitwellian” as an adjective, or “Sitwellism,” 
as a noun, Says the Literary Digest , has almost 
come to supp’ant “highbrow” in England. 
The three Sitwells, Osbert, Saeheverell, and 
Edith are an English trio whose books are 
rather well known in America; and while 
the three pursue their course of correcting 
their own country’s aesthetic sins, some of 
their gospel spills over upon us, Mr Osbert 
Sitwell is regarded as important enough to be 
included in a list of people asked by the 
Daily Mail to tell what they most desire for 
1929. His wishes embrace a programme of 
world-wide reform : 

“That people would realize that another war 
would destroy everything of beauty, everything 
that makes life worth living for them, every remain¬ 
ing shred of prosperity in Europe. 

“That in consequence, there should bo a real 
and genuine outlawry of war. 

“That the numerous old gentlemen who say 
that such a condition is impossible should bo 
relegated to asylums. 

“That all those younger men who like and 
believe in war, headed by several politicians, 
including Mr. Winston Churchill, should be con¬ 
scripted to form a special permanent ‘League of 
Nations’ Army, which should act for it, as the 
police do in any town in every serious dispute. 

“That it should be the rule of every nation 
that before it goes to war its chief war-makers 
must first engage in single combat with their 
rivals of the other countries, and that it must be 
a fight to a finish. 

“That Mr. Baldwin should retire at the earliest, 
possible opportunity into that private life of 
agriculture and reading-the-classics-by-the-fire for 
which he so often sighs in public. 

“That Sir William Joynson-Hicks would join 
the Anglo-Oatholics, and allow us to read the 
Prayer Book in peace if we want to. 

“That in the cause of kindness to animals, 
electric foxes and electric poets should be subs¬ 
tituted for the genuine article in our national 
sports of fox-hunting and poet-baiting. 

“That there should be a permanent programme 
of opera, omitting the works of Wagner (this last 
wish is for myself), in a permanent national opera 
house, and that Mr. Edgar Wallace should be 
compelled to attend it every night so as to become 
familiar with the music \ but that this might not 
interfere with the output of his books. 

65—14 


“That horses, dogs, and most statues, should 
be barred from London’s streets. 

‘"That actors and actresses should give up golf 
and take to acting instead. ' , 

“That the Albert Memorial should be placed 
on the top of the Albert Hall opposite (each seems 
to cry t out for the other), and that the yictoim 
Memorial should be completed by a gigantic glass 
case placed over it. 

“That if the next Royal Academy exhibition 
at Burlington House is as dull and bad as the last 
one, some after-dinner speaker should tell the 
truth about it at this year s annual banquet 

“That two plays by Shakespeare should enjoy 
a long, simultaneous, and successful run in the 
West End of London. 

“That people, generally, would at last realize 
that to be intelligent is not only more satisfactory 
but also better, fun, tlian to be stupid ; and that 
therefore the word ‘highbrow’ in their mouths is 
more of a complement than a reproach ; tliat 
brains are given us, just as much as the foot, to 
be used, and that there is nothing intrinsically 
wrong in using then. 

“That people would read the books they talk 
about, and understand the books they read. 

“That the entertainment taxes should be abolished 
and instead a special ‘boredom tax’ levied on golf, 
cricket, hockey, and fo »tballs. 

“But perhaps it would be better to compress 
all these wishes into one. ‘Sitwellism —though 1 
know not for what it stands except love of beauty, 
ability to express it, some wit, and a good deal 
of common .sense—seems already, judging from 
the correspondence on the subject, to have reached 
the dimensions of a political problem. 

“Would it not be wiser, therefore, to crystallize 
all these desires into the simple one that 1 should 
become Dictator ? There is only one drawback*** 
alas ! I do not believe in dictatorship ; yet public 
spirit again enters in, and I would be willing to 
overcome even this personal disinclination in order 
to be of help and benefit to my country.” 


The Problem of China’s Superfluous Soldiers 

The problem of China’s superfluous 
soldiers, says the China Journal is to find 
wives for them : 

China’s population offers a peculiar phenomenon 
not known elsewhere in the world; and that 
is that it contains a higher proportion of young 
adult males, than females, the ratio between 
these being 125.6 males to 1000 females, 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-six. 
This means that one out of every five young 
marriageable Chinese men must go without a wife. 
Add to this the feet that in most farming families 
there is not enough land to go round, and we 
soon see the reason why there aie so many young 
Chinese men willing to become soldiers or bandits; 
somewhere about two million of them neither 
have nor can have a wife and home of their 
own. And this is just about the strength of 
China’s army to-day. 

'•;/ Before disbanding these soldiers^ the 
Government must find a means lor settling 
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$b&ni in civilian life. It is useless to send 
them to their homes where no wife awaits 
i&em and there is no land for them to till 
They have no trade and so would be useless 
in cities. The government might find a way 
out of the economic difficulty by undertaking 
public works on a large scale. But, says the 
China Journal r. 

To supply wives for China’s surplus male 
population is not to be accomplished quite so 
readily. This is a matter of education arid en¬ 
lightenment. Things start well enough, for there 
are actually more girls born than boys. Though 
it lias not definitely been proved, everything 
points to two main causes for this. One is that 
girls are not valued as greatly as boys, with the 
result that they receive less care as babies. 
Indeed, amongst the peasant and working classes 
infanticide has long been the custom in regard to 
girls, but boys—never ! This custom may be and 
almost certainly is dying out, but there is no 
doubt that the might-have-been wives of many of 
the wifeless young soldiers of the Chinese army 
to-day were strangled at birth. The second cause 
for the shortage of young women in China is the 
hard conditions under which they grow up. Compare 
with his sister the young Chinese village or 
farm lad has an easy time ; he gets the best of 
the food and is generally much better cared for 
in every way than his sister; while her life is 
that of a drudge and full of hardship ; nor does 
she improve her lot when she goes, as is the 
custom, to her future husband’s home, there to become 
practically the slave of her future, mother-in-law. 
The emancipation of woman amongst the working 
classes in China is sorely needed, and if this 
comes about, and girl babies are valued as much 
as boy babies, and growing girls and young 
women receive as good treatment in the homes as 
their brothel’s, then may we expect to see in a 
generation or so a readjustment of the strange 
phenomenon connected with sex-ratio in China. 

Thus with work for all, a possible home for 
each man and with the blessing of a wife in that 
home, China’s surplus man-power instead of being 
a menace may become a blessing to her people 
and to the world at large, and the great problem 
that is facing those who are trying to rehabilitate 
this country, will have been solved to the lasting 
good of all 


material for that summary of a notable career l 
obtained in a conversation with Pundit Sivanatk 
Sastri, at that time, I think, the leading minis! or 
of the younger branch of the Church—the Sadha- 
ran (catholic) Brahrno Samaj—which had come, 
into being as the result of the schism ■provoked 
in 1878, by Keshub Chandra Sen’s action ii, 
relation to the marriage of his minor daughter 
to the Maharaja of Cooch Behar. 

Like all our independent advanced religious 
communities, the Brahmo Samaj had suffered at 
intervals from the dissidence of dissent; but it is 
pleasant to remember that, in his recollections of 
the Maharshi’s long career, Sivanath Sastri uttered 
no single word of bitterness over the events of 
the past, but was full of pride in the succession 
of three great leaders under whom the theistio 
church had been built up. 

The Brahmo Samaj was, of course, much more 
than a church. In founding, a century ago, his 
little religious community, Ram Mohiui Roy had 
created the modernist movement of Bengal. He 
had devised a social framework within which, in 
the course of one generation, a new community 
might take shape : providing a refuge for many 
who, upon leaving the fold of orthodox Hinduism, 
would otherwise have found theinselvos homeless 
and outcast. Hence it came about that the Brahmo 
community was always much more important than 
the enrolled membership of its churches : for, under 
the pressure of the vast system against which 
its challenge was sustained, it became the one 
completely liberated society in Bengal, the natural 
ally of all progressive Western influences at work 
in India. 

It happened that my own associations with the 
Brahmo community had almost, nothing to do with 
Church matters. During my time in Calcutta I 
knew and visited very many of its members. Only 
once, 1 think, did I speak in a mandir , but 1 attend¬ 
ed many Brahmo meetings and conferences, and 
in the University Senate and elsewhere I had much 
to do with the educational leaders. Without them, and 
without the many friendships fostered in the 
hospitable Brahmo society, our life in Calcutta 
could not have been what it was—an interlude of 
liappy work and of agreeable personal, relations 
enjoyed for a short spell of live years when, as we 
now know, the old British India was passing away. 


Thi American Naval Programme 
and Disarmament 


A Reminiscence of the Brahmo Samaj 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe gives his reminiscences 
of the Brahmo Samaj in The Inquirer : 

It is strange to recall that, when I went out to 
Calcutta m 1902, there was still living, in the family 
house of the Tagores, that noble old representative of 
the Church’s second period, Maharshi Dobendra 
Nath Tagore, father of the poet. 

The Maharshi’s death, indeed, was the first 
event of the kind that I had to deal with editorially, 
and I took some little pride in the fact that 
the paper of which I was then in charge published 
a more complete obituary article than any appear¬ 
ing in the Bengali daily press. Much of the 


The passing of the new Cruisers bill by 
the American Congress on the morrow of the 
signing of the Kellogg Pact, has given to the 
caricaturists of the world an opportunity to 
comment sardonically upon the inconsistency 
between American profession and American 
practice. But The Literary Digest quotes the 
opinion of another American paper, according 
to which the cruiser victory—seemingly 
opposed as it is to the pacifist spirit—may 
in the future lead to disarmament: 

After all the bitterness of the long Senat 
debates, the fervent protests of preachers ant 



foreign periodicals 
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pacifists, the alarms raised about the chances of a 
war with Britain, and all the talk of the renewal 
of rivalry in warship-building at the very time 
we are signing the Kellogg Peace Pact, the final 
victory of the fifteen-cruiser programme seems to 
meet with general acquiescence. Over in England, 
the London Times calmly says; “The united 
States is the judge of its requirements, and the 
figure which it has chosen to describe its deficiency 
in cruisers will not and cannot act as a stimulus 
to naval construction over here.” President 
Coolidgo did not dike the retention of the three 
year time limit m which the ships must be built, 
but Washington correspondents report that ho 
will accept what Congress has done. The New 
York World ''which supported the President’s 
position as against that of the Senate majority, 
cannot see that the building of these ships really 
conflicts with the Kellogg Pact, and it wonders 
whether this approach towards cruiser “parity” 
with Great Britain will not in the end help furnish 
a practical basis for naval agreement. The cruiser 
bill authorizes the building within three years of 
fifteen ten-thousand ton cruisers and one airplane 
carrier and as finally passed by a Senate vote of 
08 to 12 on the fifth, it includes an approval of a 
treaty regulating the freedom of the seas, and 
a request that the President encourage further 
amis limitation, in which event ho is authorized 
to suspend the construction authorized by the bill. 
The argument that the fifteen-cruiser bill will 
actually help bring about an ■ agreement with Great 
Britain on further limitation of naval building is 
set forth by Mark Sullivan in one of his New York 
Herald Tribune dispatches from Washington : 

“it is idle to hesitate about saying that one 
purpose of the bill is to give evidence to Great 
Britain of the American state of mind. 

“This purpose is to show Great Britain that 
America either must have a limitation agreement 
with Great Britain, or, in the alternative, America 
will build a number of cruisers adequate for 
its needs. It is apparent that America is deter¬ 
mined to have at least these fifteen cruisers, and 
probably many more eventually. If there are to 
he further negotiations witli Great Britain for 
limitation, our Goverairent’s hand is strengthened 
powerfully by what Congress has just done. It 
may in time become a question whether Great 
Britain can persuade us to agree to limitation.” 


The Buddhist Movement in Europe 

The British Buddhist publishes the follow¬ 
ing account of the Buddhist movement in 
Europe by Mr. A. H. Perkins, who spoke on 


cuja , ^ lc annual dinner of the 

students Buddhist Association of Great 

Britain and Ireland : 

Buddhist Movement may be said to have 
started in England some thirty to forty years ago, 
jjen Sir-Edwin Arnold published his wonderfully 
3 P work, the Light of Asia” Tliat book 
enlightened the West as to what Buddhism really 
imd Ml many to the 
teet of the All-Enlightened one. In the year 1896 
the V en. Anaganka Dharrnapala came to England 
from the Congress of Religions in Chicago. 

Visit prepared the way for the mission of 

Bhikkhu Anaqda Metteya, who in the year 1909 
L j 1 !?? • .his native land, and started the 
Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
I he most active and enthusiastic member of this 
society we have with us this evening in. the 
person of Mr. Francis J. Payne, who has done 
more than anyone to spread the ideas of Buddhism 
m the West. We are grateful to him—more grate¬ 
ful than we can say. 

With Mr. Payne’s name we must also couple 
that of Mr. J. F. McKceliine—better known under 
the name he took when entering the Sangha, 
Silacara. lie too has done splendid work for the 
movement in the West, especially along literary 
lines. Fie has a score of books to his name, his 
little “Lotus Blossoms” has delighted many a 
seeker of the Buddha Wisdom, and his translations 
of portions of the Pali scriptures, and of the works 
of Dr. Dalilke have brought the Dhamma before 
the cultured man of the West as none others have 
done. 

Of Dr. Dahlke himself it is not necessary to 
say much, his eloquent voice and pen have spoken 
for themselves. He did splendid work for the 
Cause in Germany, where religion and philosophy 
are studied and appreciated as they are not here 
and it is with the greatest regret that all interested 
in our movement heard of his passing away. 

At the present time there are, three Societies 
working to spread a knowledge of the Dhamma 
in Great Britain : the Buddhist Lodge, the Maha- 
Bodhi Society, and the Students’ Buddhist Associa¬ 
tion. Of these the S.B.A. is the youngest, but if 
it is young it is very active and energetic. 

The Maha-Bodhi (Society and, the Buddhist 
Lodge are also working, each in its own way, to 
make wider known the exalted teachings of the 
Holy One, with their unequalled wisdom and 
standard of ethical culture and mind-training, and 
if each one of their members will only work 
with altruistic aim to spread these teachings by 
example and precept, we shall know that we are 
indeed helping forward the evolution of the world 
for the benefit of Gods and Men, 



By BFNARSIDAS CHATURYEDI 


Wanted an Indian Agent in Fiji 

The VriMhi, a paper of Suva, Fiji Islands, 
edited by Dr. I. Hamilton Beatti, M. A. writes 
in its February issue : 

When we read in the Royal Gazette nearly two 
years ago that the Government of Tndia proposed 
to send an Agent to look after the Indians in Fiji, 
and that the Fiji Government preferred to appoint 
an official of their own, recoinmdhded by the 
Government of India, no one imagined »that the 
difference was other than nominal. We have now 
found out our error. In the twenty months that 
he has been here, Mr. Pearson has not instituted 
and curried out any single reform for the benefit 
of the Indian Community, except that of arranging 
for the emigrant ship to berth at the wharf; and 
of the reforms already arranged, which we were 
told were only awaiting his arrival to be put 
into force, the new Marriage Ordinance is the 
only one that has eventuated : the Franchise and 
Education questions are still in the state of chronic 
postponement. One cannot avoid contrasting this 
with the record of achievement of Mr. Sastri in 
South Africa. None who know Mr. Pearson are 
likely to doubt that he has done his best ; 
and we are compelled to attribute the contrast to 
the difference between an Agent of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and a Secretary for Indian Affairs.” 

We draw the attention of the Government 
of India to this state of affairs. Will 
they kindly press the Government of Fiji to 
reconsider their decision regarding the 
appointment of jm .Indian Agent in those 
Islands ? 

Appointment of an Indian on Perak 
State Council 

We congratulate Mr. Louis Thivy of Kuala 
Kangsar on his appointment as a member of 
the Perak State Council. This is the first 
time that an Indian has been chosen for this 
responsible work. It is to be noted that the 
All Malaya Indian Conference, which held its 
first sessions at Ipob in December last, passed 
a resolution in this connection and this 


appointment may be said to be the outcome 
of this resolution as well as of the splendid 
efforts made by the Indian Agent in Malaya. 
We are grateful to Rao Sahib and hope that 
he will succeed in persuading other states 
to follow the example of Perak. 

Communalism in the Colonies 

Few of our leaders in India realize the 
great harm that some of their wild commu- 
nalistic utterances create in Greater India. 
Was it Mr. Mohamed Ali who said that the 
worst of Mohammedans is better than 
Mahatma Gandhi ? I do not remember the 
exact words, but I heard them repeated in an 
out of the way place in Kenya, East Africa. 

Some of our vernacular papers publish many 
absurd stories that excite communalism and 
these are read by our compatriots abroad. Add 
to this the mischief that is being done by some 
of our roligious preachers in the colonies, and 
you can understand the grave consequences 
of their reckless utterances. 

Here is a resolution passed by the Fiji 
Muslim League hold on 23rd December 1928: 

That this annual general meeting feels 
alarmed at the anti-Islamic propaganda which 
is being assiduously fostered up all oyer 
the colony by a certain section of the Indian 
community and respectfully appeals to the 
Government to take every precaution in 
safeguarding the interests of the Muslim 
minority community when political privileges 
are extended to the Indians of Fiji. 

Commenting on this the Fiji Samachar oi 
January 1929 says: 

Now we regret to find that our misguide 
brethren are clamouring for subcommunal frai 
chise. Our ill-advised brethren ought not i 
forget the existing conditions in India on accoui 
of it. The Indian public opinion is totally again 
it, and the witnesses before the Simon Commissk 
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have condemned it wholeheartedly. No Indian 
ought ever to entertain such an idea which 
brought, along with other things, ruination of our 
mother countt^ we imait always consider 
we are Indians, and therefore, in all political 
matters we must never divide ourselves into 
Hindus and Moslems, or Bengalis, Punjabis, 
(hijratis, Beharis, Madrasis, and others. 

It is very sad to observe that the Muslim 
Community has taken a lead in the advocacy of 
sub-communal franchise. There is no anti-Islamic 
propaganda in Fiji and we therefore disagree 
with their resolution. 

We do not at this moment wish to go 
fully into this resolution but must say that 
the Muslim community have no ground to 
presuppose that the elected members, whoever 
they may be, will not represent the interests of 
the Muslim Minority Community which forms a 
part of the Indian Community. However, 
wo trust that our brethren will yet realize the 
folly of their advocacy for sub-communal political 
rights to Indians in Fiji, and in a body claim 
what is due to them. Let us get together 
and do good to ourselves as well to the Colony, 
our land of adoption. 

We whole-heartedly support the sentiments 
expressed in these words but we would ask 
the editor of the Fiji Samachar one question : 

“Is it not a fact that an Arya-samajist 
preacher delivered some speeches in Fiji 
against Islam ?'’ 

We have from the very beginning condemn¬ 
ed such eommunalistic speeches and we will 
continue to do so whether they come 
from Arya-samajists, Mohammedans or 
Christians. 

We understand that a Sanatanist preacher 
in South Africa is trying to create disunion 
among the Hindus by his foolish utterances. 
We have asked our correspondents in the 
Union to send us authentic news about it 
and in the meanwhile we warn our com¬ 
patriots there against the mischief that may 
be done by such fanatics. 


The Work of our Agent in Malaya 

Here is an extract from the Malayan 
Daily Express : 

Coming back, to the Indian Immigration 
Committee’s decisions, we find that the question 
of fixing an adequate standard wage for Relantan 
has been finally settled. The Committee lias decided 
upon the higher standard of 58 cents for men and 
4o cents for women for Indian labours in Kelantan. 
It must be noted that Kelantan, like Trenggami, 
is not easy to reach either by land or water. By 
sea one has to make a three days’ journey from 
Singapore and that too not throughout the .year ; 
a long railway journey through. South Siam is 
equally tedious. In addition to this those estates 
which employ Indian labour are .scattered all 
over the State. Although immigration into the State 


has been going on, for some years past, we under¬ 
stand that no officer of the Labour D^paidment has 
found it convenient to visit the State to inspect the 
conditions until quite recently. For the first time 
since the establishment of the Indian Agency, the 
present Agent undertook the very tedious railway 
journey at-the beginning of last year. About--the 
same time the Controller of Labour also visited the 
State. Kao Sahib Subbyah Naidu is reported to 
have forwarded an exhaustive mernoranduin after 
his return making several proposals for the amello* 
ration of labour conditions. The public have had 
no opportunity of knowing the precise nature ox 
his proposals but we have no doubt that, the recent 
decision of the Indian Immigration Committee, 
the amendment of the labour laws of the State, and 
the proposal to appoint a whole time Labour Officer 
for the State are the direct outcome of his efforts 
In this connection it might also be mentioned that. 
Mr. Naidu has also visited another remote Unfederateq. 
State—Brunei. We understand that with regard 
to labour . conditions here too he has sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum, the outcome of which will 
be watched with interest.” 

We published a criticism of Rao Sahib 
R. Subbayya Naidu’s Report for the year 
1927, and it is our duty, therefore, to draw 
the attention of the Indian public and the 
Government towards the good work that 
Rao Sahib has been doing for our labourers 
in the F. M. S, 


East African Indian National Congress 

A special session of the East-African 
Indian National Congress will be held at 
Mombasa in the second week of April and 
Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru, M. L. A. has 
been invited to preside over it. No better 
choice could have been made under the 
present circumstances. Pandit Kunzru is 
one of those very few Indian leaders who take 
an interest in our problems. His love for 
Indians oversea is not of recent growth. 
For many years past he has been writing and 
speaking about Indians abroad. He helped 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya in his 

agitation against Indenture slavery when the 
latter brought his resolution in the Council 
at Delhi. In the Assembly also he never 
misses an opportunity to put questions 
f about our problems. It should not be 
forgotten that Mr. Kunzru is a man of many- 
sided activities. His work for the Seva 
Samiti Boy Scouts movement is well known 
in India. During times of floods and famines 
he has always come forward to help the 
needy and the afflicted. We hope this 
special session of the East-African Indian 
National Congress will be quite successful 
under his able guidance. 
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Death of a Fiji Indian Girl 

Ramrati, an Indian girl who had come 
from Fiji to receive her education in India, 
died at KanyaMahavidyalaya, Jullundur, some 
time ago. Her picture, that was taken after 
her death along with other girls of Fiji, is 
reproduced here. Ramrati was the only 
child of her parents and it was her earnest 


desire to receive higher education in India 
and qualify herself for the work of teaching 
her illiterate sisters in Fiji. It was with 
considerable difficulty that she could persuade 
her parents to send her to India. We 
sympathize with them and pray that the mission 
of her life may be fulfilled by her sisters 
who are studying in the Kanya Mahavidyalaya. 












A Great'ffindu Leader on Social Reform 

On the occasion of the birthday of Sree 
Gouranga Deb the Hindu Mission of Bengal 
organized a Conference of Hindus of all castes 
and sects in a huge pandel erected on the 
Wellington Square, Calcutta. The Conference 
included among its side shows an All Bengal 
Physical Culture Tournament and an exhibi¬ 
tion which added greatly to the attractiveness 
of the Conference. The Physical Culture 
Tournament was specially interesting and 
included contests in short sticks, quarter 
staff, sword, dagger, archery, wrestling, jui 
jitsu, weight-lifting, boxing, feats of strength 
etc. etc. A large number of girls also 
participated as contestants in the tourna¬ 
ment. 

Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhusan was 
elected president of the Hindu Samaj Sam- 
milan as the above Conference was called. 
His address was vigorous, critical and un¬ 
compromising in its assertion of the right of 
modern Hindus to mould their social system 
anew in the light of pure knowledge, modern 
requirements and with a view to shaking off 
completely a thousand years’ inaction and 
accumulated evil. He said that our external 
enemies were not so dangerous to our life 
and progress as were the internal enemies, 
ignorance, conservatism of the decadent sort, 
eul conventions, destructive social habits 
etc. We ought to explore afresh the ancient 
Sfyastras, the books of knowledge of the 
Hindus, which contain the spirit of the great 
Hindu civilization and reform our present 
decadent ways of thinking and living with the 
help of the knowledge we shall thus acquire 
so that we shall be able to revive the glory 
of the ancient Hindus. The reason why we 
are to-day feeble and worthless and 
devoid of achievement in all fields of life, is 
that we are disunited and cowardly. If we 
do not shake off the evil practice of splitting 
up our society into false groups of high and 
low, touchables and untouchables and boldly 


denounce all things which obstruct our 
coming together as one compact body, our 
total annihilation wjji be only a question of 
time. 

He then continued and asserted that Raja 
Rammohan Roy was the pioneer social reformer 
of Bengal and since his days, also, we can 
see the ultra-conservatives ‘pompously try¬ 
ing to frustrate ail attempts at social reform 
in the name of religion and the Shastras. 
Prevention of Sati, widow-remarriage, foreign 
travel, removal of untouchability, Shuddhi and 
similar matters demanded social action ever 
since those days; but barring Sati none 

was tackled with anything like the energy 

that one expects to be displayed in such 

important social matters. We can find two 
reasons for this spirit of inaction or half¬ 
heartedness. First, the so-called political 
leaders of the country always talk social 
reform but never actually try to do anything. 
One cannot find any evidence in their 
activities of their firm conviction in the 
infallible truth, that without social reform 
we can never expect to earn that 

ability which one inevitably associates 
with the idea of Swaraj. Boycott 
of foreign goods, propagation of Khaddar, 
Non-co-operation, non-payment of taxes 
etc., appear to these leaders as chief weapons 
of wresting Swarfcj from our rulers. That 
without the uprooting of social inequities, 
evil customs and disintegrating conventions 
we shall never be able to make fruitful in 
our life whatever v^e may earn by means of 
political stratagem, |s either mot understood 
by them or, being understood, is consciously 
neglected. If it is the latter could one dream 
of a greater shame? 

The learned president then made a run¬ 
ning review of the condition of the Hindus of 
Bengal. Among l,9l;0b,000 Hindus in Bengal 
18 per cent, were upper castes, 29 per cent, 
middle caste and "58 per cent such caste 
as were not even fit to act as drawer of 
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water for the Brahmins. They could not even 
hope for a glimpse of the earthly gods, the 
Brahmins. These men are Hindtjs, but the upper 
few among the Hindus do hot even care to 
know what a life, pf misery, dirt and darkness 
they live. They ate the men who march at 
the forefront if it comes to a fight or if it 
means sweating and hard work : but the 
soft-handed upper classes show their grati¬ 
tude to these brave soldiers of Hinduism by 
a species of studied contempt, the parallel 
of which cannot be found in human history. 
It is from among these neglected and insulted 
men that Musalmans and Christians have 
picked out their largest number of converts. 
Here is the greatest weak point in the body 
of organized Hinduism and those that devote 
their energies to the continued retention 
of this weakness are the greatest enemies of 
Hindu Society. The president then put some 
solid arguments against the views preached 
by the anti-social ultra-conservatives and 
exhorted all Hindus to go in whole-heartedly 
for thorough social reform. We have been 
able to give only a general summary of his 
address above. The original address which 
is in Bengali deserves perusal. 


A Hindi Treatise of History Proscribed 

Readers of the Modern Review are well- 
acquainted with Major B. I). Basil’s historical 
works among which “The Rise of Christian 
Power in India” is the most important and 
voluminous. Some time ago Pandit Sun derial 
of Allahabad undertook to write a book in 
Hindi based mainly upon Major Basu’s 
“Rise of Christian Power in India.” Pandit 
Sunderlal probably put into the Hindi book 
many things which are not found in Major 
Basu’s book and left out much that was in 
it. However that might be the Hindi book 
was purported to be a historical study of 
English rule in India and was called Bharat 
men Angrexi Rajya. Taking into consider¬ 
ation Pandit Sunderlal’s reputation as a 
man of the highest idealism one may have 
no doubt regarding the truth of the contents of 
his book. We certainly believe he wrote 
the truth and nothing but the truth. 

The book came out on the 18th of March 
1929. A copy of it was sent to the Govern¬ 
ment of TT. B. on the ?0th and reached 
them, evidently not before the 21st. 
The Government proscribed it on the 
22 nd, as well as seized all copies of it from 


the post office even before that date. There 
are two sides of this act of Governim i.t. 
One concerns everybody and the other the 
author and the publisher of Bharat mm 
Angrexi Rajya : 

First, we must challenge the Govern¬ 
ment’s right to suppress an historical treatise 
which to all appearances could not be propa¬ 
ganda, Incitement to murder or stimulation 
of class hatred or something else of that 
nature. Even if it contained only such 
historical truths as paraded against the 
British that should not go against the book ; 
for do not the government support the 
printing, publishing and sale of some books 
of “history” which contain only truths (as 
well as untruths and half truths) to prove 
the greatness of the British ? What objection 
can then the Government have to somebody 
showing the world the other side of the 
shield ? Next, how could Government learn 
at all what the book contained in such a 
short time as twenty-four hours ? The book 
contained ovor 2,000 pages and being in the 
vernacular, required to be translated before 
Government could humanly and legally 
pronounce an opinion on it. Could this be 
done in twenty-four hours ? Was this done 
at all ? Or did they take only the opinion 
of some sneak of a spy before shutting out 
of circulation a two volume treatise of history 
on which, one of the most sincere and 
ardent of India’s workers has laboured hard 
for months and a business man has spent 
thousands of rupees ? Can such governmental 
conduct signify that there is peace in India 
and that people are free here to carry on 
their daily work unmolested ? If the 
Government think that historical truths 
should not be taught for they might increase 
our knowledge and brain-power, they 
might also some day think (like the politician 
of the Arthaskastra) that Indians should not eat 
enough for that would increase their bodily 
strength. Then probably the products of rice 
and flour mills would be confiscated, just as 
the products of printing-presses are being 
confiscated to-day. The fact is that Govern¬ 
ment must not think that whatever goes 
against them is criminal. If Great Britain 
has committed crimes in India, no amount 
of repression will prove these criminal acts 
moral in the eye of the historian. The easiest 
way to have a clear conscience is not 
to knock one’s accuser hard on the head. 
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Doctor of Divinity liestowed on a Non'Christian 

In these days of communal antagonism, 
it is refreshing to find any signs of mutual 
appreciation among members of different 
communities. Eecently some Unitarian 
Christian gentlemen and ladies of high stand¬ 
ing in that well-known community visited 
India in connection with the centenary of 
the Brahmo * Samaj. Among them was 
President Franklin C. Southworth, a. m., 
d. d., ll. n. of the Meadville Theological 
School of U. 8. A. On January 29, 1929 
President S'outhworth held a Convocation 



Dr. Hemchandra Sarkar, m. a. d. d. 


at the City College Hall, Calcutta and 
bestowed the degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
Sj. Hemchandra Sarkar of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta. This is perhaps 
the first occasion on which this degree has 
been bestowed on a missionary worker of 
a non-Christian community and may be 
welcomed as a sign of that inter-communal 
fellowship to the coming and establishment 
of which we are all looking forward. In 
the course of his Convocation speech 
President Southworth said : 

Hemchandra Sarkar, preacher, lecturer, editor, 
author, organizer, social reformer, missionary, 
possessing as preacher the ability to inspire your 
fellow-men with the love of righteousness and 
to bring them into the presence of the Eternal; as 
a writer, gifted with the power of lucid and 
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forceful expression and of interpreting with fairness 
ana sympathy varipus religious movements and 
tendencies; as a missionary passionately devoted 
to the task of bringing the emancipating principles 
of the Brahmo Samaj into the religious life of 
India for the enrichment not only of India but also 
ot the world, and ever ready to Undertake the 
most arduous journeys to any part of India in 
response to an appeal for service ; you have given 
yourself for more than a generation to the varied 
work of the religious leadership with the same 
self-forgetting devotion < which has characterized 
not only the great Bishis and Gurus of your race 
but also the saints and martyrs of every faith. 
And m the midst of these labours you have found 
time to the lasting detriment of your health for 
organizing and carrying on work among the de¬ 
pressed classes. 

Beholding from a distance the apostolic zeal 
with which you entered into the work of your 
illustrious predecessors and have helped to per¬ 
petuate and strengthen the institution they founded, 
observing tlie fortitude with which, in spite of 
difficulties and discouragements and serious physical 
infirmity, you have proceeded with your great 
task, your brethren of the Faculty and Board of 
Trustees of the Meadville Theological School have 
conferred upon you the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Divinity and have authorized me to hand you 
this diploma in token of the same; and never in 
the history of the school has this degree been 
more worthily bestowed. 


What Harvard does During Summer 

The following account of the Harvard 
summer school will serve as an eye-opener 
to the authorities of Indian Universities 
who think they have overdone things if 
their regular lecturers hurry up matters by 
giving more than a bare minimum of lectures 
during session. As few subjects and as 
slowly as possible seems to be our motto 
here. Let us see how Harvard does it. 

BOSTON—One hundred and sixty-five courses 
by 108 instructors are to be offered by the Harvard 
summer school of 1929, it is announced by P. P. 
Chase,’00, dean of the school, and university 
marshal. The courses, which will begin July 8 
and last through August 17 are open to men and 
women without formal application, and can be 
applied for credit at the university of the student. 

Courses will be offered this year in architecture, 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, the classics, econo 
mics, philosophy of education, educational psycho¬ 
logy, history and education, educational administra¬ 
tion, elementary education; secondary education, 
educational measurements and statistics,, vocational 
education, vocational and educational guidance, the 
teaching of school subjects, demonstration courses, 
engineering sciences, English, fine arts, . French 
geology, German, Government, history, horticulture, 
hygiene, Italian, mathematics, medical sciences, 
music, philosophy, physical education, physics, 
psychology, social ethics/ Spanish and zoology. 
In addition there will be opportunity to engage 
in special research. 
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Kabul seen from Elsewhere 

Afghan affairs are a dangerous topic to 
us. For as subjects of Great Britain we are 
not supposed to speculate about matters 
Afghan. Nevertheless, we may add to our 
knowledge of Afghanistan by reading through 
the following account of the usurpation of 
the Afghan throne by Baccha-i-Sakao as 
published in the London, Daily Tele¬ 
graph of February 2, 1929: 

From Oitr Special Correspondent 
Peshawar, Friday. 

Kabul is a city where rioting and sabotage are 
a daily feature, a city where the inhabitants are 
living in daily terror of more terrible occurrences, 
and where no one knows who rules, nor what 
may occur at any moment. This was the picture 
of the Afghan capital presented to me to-day by 
one who has watched every event since > the 
dramatic fight of Amanulla, and who to-day arrived 
at the more peaceful outpost of Peshawar. 

Two Vickers Victoria aeroplanes left for Kabul 
yesterday morning. One of them returned with 
sever il Indian passengers and a British , Air 
Force sergeant. The other machine is remaining 
temporarily at Kabul, and probably will return 
with the Vickers Victoria machine which has for 
several days beenstranded in the Kabul aerodrome. 

It appears that Bacha-i-Sakao, the bandit king, 
misled ex-King Amanulla, and under a promise 
of support against the Shinwaris persuaded 
Amanulla to give him Regular troops, 80,000 rupees 
(£0,000), rifles, and ammunition. Having secured 
possevssion of the necessary war material, Bacha- 
i-Sakao then turned round on his monarch, forced 
his immediate abdication, and proclaimed himself 
King. w , 

To-day every entrance to Kabul is impassable. 
Dense snowdrifts prevent the movement of troops, 
Regular or Irregular, and at Kabul the bandit 
King is looting and doing everything to provide 
himself with funds and material against the 
coming spring, when the capital will be 
attacked from several fronts. 

So far as the British, and foreign Legations are 
concerned, there is no immediate need for anxiety. 
Bacha-i-Sakao realizes that the friendship of 
foreign nationals is essential in case he is obliged 
to evoke the aid of the foreigners to,, remove him 
to safety when the counter-attack is launched. 
While the bazaar streets are coloured red with 
the blood of those murdered daily, the Legations’ 
precincts are comparatively safe, and every pos¬ 
sible safeguard is offered to foreigners. The bandit 
King realizes that his -term of office as Amir of 
Afghanistan must finish with the arrival of the 
spring, and he is at present resting on his laurels. 

All the British in Kabul are well, though the 
conditions there are difficult. So soon as the 
weather clears it is hoped to bring back all the 
foreigners and to have Kabul to decide its own 
destiny, but at present the aerodrome is snowed 
up with an upper coating of frozen ice, and landing 
and taking off is liazardous. 

We had been told a somewhat different 
story. To us Bacchari-Sakao is a fanatical 


fighter of a Jihad. Many of our Moslems 
have learnt to admire him as such and will 
perhaps like to see him made pucca King 
of Afghanistan in place of the heretical 
Amanullah. But the above version takes 
the green flag from Baecha-i-Sakao and 
turns him into a most commonplace 
traitor and adventurer. 


What Part did Sir F. Humphry Play in Kabul 

We are rather puzzled by the following 
account of Sir F. Humphrys’ activities in 
Kabul which we take from the Continental 
Daily Mail of January 28, 1929 : 

Sir Francis Humphrys has done magnificent 
work. He has been instrumental in saving thou¬ 
sands of lives in Kabul and rescuing scores of 
foreigners from positions of danger. 

His participation in the change to the reign of 
terror directed by Bacha-i-Sachao, however, is 
generally criticized in the strongest language by 
Moslems in India, and there is no doubt that that 
feeling is also shown in Kabul. 

The inhabitants are openly praying for the 
return of Amamillali after seeing the work of his 
successor, who has visited Ills private prejudices 
on all classes. Hindus particularly have inspired the 
cruellest reprisals. 

The revulsion of feeding in favour of the ex-king 
may well visit itself on the British Minister, who 
to save the lives of those in Kabul put the strongest 
man at the moment in power. 

It is now clearly proved that he only acted in 
accordance with his unequalled knowledge of future 
developments. 

He is now in real danger—perhaps greater than 
ever before. Ho would be in a grave difficulty 
if he had to hurry the rebel off the throne, though 
this does not mean that he is in favour of Aman¬ 
ullah. 


India on Trial 

The above is the name of a new book on 
India and her political future. It is evident 
from the name given to the book that the 
author considers it a great crime on the 
part of India to have been exploited 
mercilessly by Britain If punishment is 
any proof of crime, we also agree with the 
author; for have we not been punished 
thoroughly during the last two hundred 
years for our “crime”? 

No one will say that the book has been 
written at the command of the India Office ; 
but the following introductory notice of the 
book shows bow nearly ‘made to measure’ 
it is, though in fact it is ready made.’ 

Mr. Woolacott, who spent many years in India 
as a journalist, shows how essential it is for India 
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that the British connexion should be maintained 
and describes the great work of regeneration which 
has been carried out in that country by British 
administrators* A. remarkable account is given in 
his book of the evils brought about by the insen¬ 
sate agitations of the past ten years, which led to 
rebellion, massacres, and an attempted invasion of 
India by Afghanistan. These deplorable events are 
traced directly to the dissemination among ignorant 
and excitable people of gross mendacities regarding 
the aims and actions of the British. The menace 
arising from subversive teaching, the writer 
contends, has become more serious owin^r to the 
intrigues of foreign Communist agents, which have 
recently caused widespread labour troubles, accomp¬ 
anied by outragos, including the derailing of mil- 
way trains, riots and murders. 

In view of the momentous inquiry now being 
conducted by the Royal Commission, presided over 
by Sir John Simon, the chapters on the working 
or the Reformed Constitution are of especial inter¬ 
est, Mr. Woolaeott furnishes striking proofs of 
the utter irresponsibility of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, and cites official testimony as to the gross 
maladministration which exists in the domain of 
local government. He also explains why it is that 
the Reforms have led to an accentuation of the 
differences between Moslem and Hindu, and lie 
deals with the oppression of the depressed classes, 
the importance of the Indian States, and the great 
bench's which India has derived from the invest¬ 
ment of British capital and the activities of British 
merchants and industrialists. A notable chapter is 
devoted to the social work of Christian missions 
among the masses. 


An Ideal Mother 

Whenever men go forward in this world 
after some ideal one may generally speaking, 
be sure that the mothers of these idealists 
were uncommon women, who could inspire 
their children to avoid the path of narrow 
selfishness and devote themselves to the 
happiness and well-being of their fellowmen. 
The passing away at Benares some days ago 
of Krishnabhabini Dasi removes from this 
world one such mother whose influence on 
her children urged the latter to engage whole¬ 
heartedly in social benefit work. Her eldest 
son Sj. Harihar Seth is a well-known writer 
and social worker of Bengal. He has found¬ 
ed a Women’s College at Chandernagore, a 
free girls’ school, a big library and many 
other similar institutions. The other sons 
of this large-hearted lady are also reputed 
for their social activities. Her inspiration 
has even been a source of great strength 
to her sons. May her memory and idealism 
be their consolation and guide henceforth. 



Krishnabhabini Dasi 


Arrest of “Communists” all over India 

Some days ago the Government of India 
with the cognisance of India Office organized 
a series of searches and a general round 
up of a large number of important labour 
leaders all over India. It is alleged that these 
gentlemen are Communists and have conspired 
to deprive the King Emperor of his throne 
and sovereignty in India. They were 
accordingly taken under police escort to 
Meerut, a not very important town in U. P., 
where they will be tried under section 
121 A. I. P. 0. (conspiring to wage war 
against the King Emperor). 

As the case is mb judice one is not at 
liberty to discuss the merits of the case; 
but there are other matters connected with 
the case on which the trying magistrates 
will and can have nothing to say. These 
may be discussed here without infringing 
the prerogative of the Court. 
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The first isjthe policy i c., the “wisdom, 
or unwisdom, expediency or inexpediency, 
propriety or impropriety” (in the words of 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) of the case. At a 
time when the conservative party in England 
is seeking re-election this large scale demons¬ 
tration of anti-communist zeal in India by 
the appointees of;the same party, is likely 
to be interpreted as an election stunt and, 
as such, the case will very largely lose 
the seriousness which it rightly deserves as a 
case of conspiracy to upset the government 
by use of force. Had it been an isolated 
case of some infringement of the law of the 
land, the question of whether one should 
try to bring the offenders to book would 
have depended entirely on the officer who 
detected the offence. But we find this case 
received close attention from such high and 
remote persons as the Secretary of State in 
London. There was therefore no question 
of its coming up in the usual course of 
things. The wisdom or unwisdom of taking 
it up now must have been discussed by 
higher authorities than that official in 
Meerut at whose instance apparently so 
many searches were carried out and well- 
known public men arrested. It seems that 
even the President of the Legislative 
Assembly thought that there might be some¬ 
thing unwise, inexpedient and improper 
about the case being precipitated with such 
dramatic eclat ; or would he permit an 
adjournment of the House to discuss the 
policy of the whole affair ? The Viceroy 
however thought such a discussion improper 
as the case was sub judice and prevented 
the discussion. He was surely within his 
unbounded rights to stop the discussion— 
there are few things that the Viceroy cannot 
rightfully do—-but was it wise to gag the 
House in that fashion ? Would it not surprise 
the world very much to see the Viceroy 
taking so much interest in a matter which 
the Home Member, Mr. Crerar, declared 
was “nothing extraordinary” and nothing 
“outside the ordinary criminal law?” 

Next there is the matter of locating the 
place of trial at Meerut. Many people will 
ask where is Meerut and for their information 
The Indian Daily Mail of Bombay has given 
us the following account of Meerut: 

Meerut is the administrative head-quarters of 
Meerut District, United Provinces, and Military 
Cantonment, situated in 29 deg. PN. and 77 deg. 
43 ’Em 978 miles by rail from Calcutta and 981 
miles by rail from Bombay. The city is the seventh 
largest m the United Provinces— The derivation 


of the name is uncertain.... Meerut obtained an 
unenviable notoriety in 1857 as the spot when? 
the Mutiny broke out in Upper India.... The native 
city lies south of the Cantonment and east of tiio 
railway line. The streets are generally of mean 
apearance and badly arranged..,, In the Canton¬ 
ments the finest building is the Church, which 
was built in 1921, and has a handsome spire. 
There are also a Roman Catholic Church and ;i 
Mission Chapel, an asylum for the relief of distress¬ 
ed European and native Christians, and a club. 
The Mall is one of the finest station roads in 
India. Besides being the head-quarters of the 
ordinary District staff, Meerut is the residence of 
the Commissioner of the Division of the same name, 
Superintending Engineers of both the Hoads 
ana Buildings ana ’Irrigation branches of the 
Public Works Department, and two Executive 
Engineers in charge of divisions of the Upper 
Ganges Canal. The Church Missionary Society 
and American Methodists have their principal 
stations here, besides several branches in the 
District. 

The arrests, we learn were made at the 
instance of the District Magistrate of 
Meerut. Assuming that that gentleman is 
best equipped to detect all-India conspiracies, 
we still hold that the trial should have taken 
place in a more important place than 
Meerut. The argument cannot, perhaps 
be put forward that as the Meerut Court 
was first and directly concerned with the 
case, it should have preference in the matter 
of holding the trial ; for, from what the 
Homo Member said in the Assembly, one 
can readily see that the case had more in 
it than mere Meerut. It would be difficult 
for the accused persons who have been 
dragged there from hundreds of miles away 
to arrange for their proper defence at Meerut. 
Therefore, at least for the sake <of fair trial 
and justice a place should have been chosen 
where good lawyers are always available readily 
and in large numbers. The name Meerut no 
doubt conjures up bloody visions of the 
Indian Mutiny, but that is neither here nor 
there. That may impress people whoso 
knowledge of India does not go beyond 
some fearful tales of the Indian Mutiny ; 
but Meerut remains an unimportant and 
out of the way town nevertheless. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Arrest and Conviction 

The arrest and conviction of Mahatma 
Gandhi at Calcutta has much that is delight 
fully farcical if one looks at it in that way 
It is from a different view point a truly 
representative instance of that bureaucrats 
bumptiousness which makes life so disgusting 
]y intolerable to all self-respecting person 
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in India. Let as go over the case even 
cursorily and see what it has to teach us. 
Some gentlemen, of undoubted high standing 
decide that they should hold a peaceful 
demonstration in a public park to do a 
little propaganda against the use of foreign 
cloth and for the encouragement of Home 
Industry. There is evidently nothing 
criminal in this attitude, for nearly all 
members of the British Parliament consider 
it a fine thing to encourage national indus¬ 
tries (naturally) at the cost of foreign ones. 
Even the British as well as Indian Post 
Offices deface postage stamps with the 
inscription “Support British (or Indian) 
Industries.” So that we may assume 
that the pereons who assembled on 
Sliraddhananda park to preach boycott of 
British cloth were within their rights, to do 
so. The method they chose to impress the 
assembled crowd was a bonfire of foreign 
cloth. The police of Calcutta at once dis¬ 
covered that such a bonfire would contravene 
a certain police regulation which forbade 
lighting fires with some kinds of combustibles 
in a public thoroughfare V Whether a park 
is such a place or not does not 
concern us. The Court has decided that 
a park does fall within that regulation. The 
police therefore went to the park and in their 
zeal to uphold the regulation scattered the 
assembled crowd with the help of lathi 
blows and arrested the leaders of the lawless 
crowd, among whom the chief was Mahatma 

Gandhi. 

What one desires |o learn from the Calcutta 
police is whether they always show so such zeal 
when people light fires in the streets. We 
have seen on various occasions, tires burning in 
the streets of Calcutta with no police men to 
extinguish the same or to disperse any 
onlookers or nearby persons with the help 
of the cudgel. It is therefore, natural for 
one to feel surprised at the Sliraddhananda 
Park affair. The police deliberately took 
advantage of a slight infringement of an in¬ 
significant and rusty (through disuse) police 
regulation and vented their wrath rather 
viciously upon the boy cotters whose real 
crime was not lighting fires but Boycott, 
Would anybody justify a lathi charge by 
the police to stop a violation of the law for 
which the violater is fined only one rupee ? 
The disproportion between the offence and 
the police xulum is evident to everybody. 
What would Government say if the police 
cracked the skull of a motorist for parking 


his car in the wrong place ? Would they 
not severely handle that super-zealous 
traffic constable or sergeant ? What are they 
going to do then with those members of the 
Calcutta Police who so aggressively charged 
upon a peaceful meeting of law-abiding 
citizens, urged by a disguised zeal, apparently 
to. uphold the law but really to obstruct 
the boycott movement 

The Shraddhananda Park affair also shows 
how dangerously ignorant of facts relating 
to India are oven the highest of British 
bureaucrats. Earl Winterton, at the time 
of Oaudhiji’s arrest informed Parliament that 
Gandhiji had not been arrested. Mahatma 
Gandhi pointed out in the press that only 
arrested men are made to sign personal 
bonds as ho was made by the Calcutta Police. 
We believe he must have been arrested, 
even though the police generously did not 
handcuff him, for how else could he have 
been tried in Court and fined rupee one ? 


Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammilan 



Miss Nirmal Hazra 
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Miss Nirmal Hazra, a Bengali lady 
resident at Indore did excellent work as 
Secretary to the Ladies’ Section of the Pra- 
basi Banga Sahitya Sammilan held at Indore. 
This annual literary Conference has become 
a regular feature of Bengali cultural life 
and its activities are watched with interest 
by cultural Bengal. The number of Bengalis 
who live outside Bengal has probably 
fallen of late due to causes which need not 
be discussed here ; but it is encouraging 
to notice that the few who still go out of 
Bengal retain their energies unimpaired 
in spite of the keener struggle for existence 
which they have to face these days. 


A New Ajanta Album 

His Exalted Highness the N iznm of 
Hyderabad should he con grain luted and 

thanked by all lovers of Indian Art for the 
Ajanta Album that is being brought out under 
his special authority. The work will contain 
colour and monochrome reproductions of 
the Ajanta frescoes based on photography”. 
The explanatory text will be from Mr. G. 
razdani, m, a., Director of Archaeology, 
H- E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions and Mr. 
Laurence Binyon of the British Museum 
will write the introduction. 


apart from the 10 European non-official votes 
Even the Muhainmedans joined with the popular 
party in this expression of opinion— 

It is very significant however that in a pi to 0 f 
this very vital difference more than two-thuds of 
elected Muhammadan members should have voted 
in favour of the reduction. Both the Government 
of India and the Statutory Commission would do 
well to take note of this significant vote. It is a 
cleai’ sign that all parties are united on the demand 
for the immediate introduction of responsible 
government. The question of communal differences 
which emerged in a better form during the debate 
is one that India alone can solve and it would 
be veiy foolish of the Government; to attempt to 
exploit these differences with a, view to plan 
obstacles in the way of Swarai. It cannot be 
gainsaid that there are such real and vital differences 
which will need all the courage and statesmanship 
of Indian leaders to overcome but it has boon 
made clear to Government that even these vital 
differences cannot stand in the way of Swaraj. 
It is symptomatic of the European point of view 
that one of the leading European newspapers at 
the head of its report of this debate should em¬ 
phasize the fact that Mr. Jimiah had repudiated 
the proposals of the Nehru Report, rather than 
the fact of the union of all parties in pressing 
this, demand upon the Government. AVe would 
advise both Europeans and Government members 
to read the article by A. E. in the last numbers 
of Foreign Affairs on the history of the last twenty 
five years in Ireland if they wish to understand 
how an obtuse attitude of refusal to realize the 
strength of a national demand can lead to disaster. 
Ihe vote in the Imperial Legislative Council has 
shown clearly that in India to-day the demand 
tor the introduction of real responsible government 
on the Dominion model is a National and not a 
sectional demand. 


A Christian Review of the Indian Situation 

Although Jesus Christ was not an 
Englishman, most bureaucrats like to think 
of that prophet as one of the mainstays of 
British Imperialism in India. A Christian 
and a bureaucrat are for some unknown 
reason expected to be of kindred spirit by 
all naive Britishers. It is therefore that 
when a Christian speaks against bureaucratic 
policy or pretensions one has to perforce 
acknowledge that the case is really bad for 
the steel framer. The Guardian , a Christian 
weekly of Calcutta, comment* on the Budget 
Vote for the expenses of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in the Legislative Assembly 
and its reduction to Rupee One only “as an 
action of protest against the Government 
of India for their failure to respond to the 
wishes of the people in regard to Dominion 
Status” in the following terms : 

“The significant thing in the vote was that all 
non-official parties in the House united in this 
step and the reduction was carried by 11 votes. Only 
six elected members voted with the Government 


Race for Armaments in the West 

Although the Western world constantly 
talk of peace and disarmanent, judging by 
actualities all the “powers” in the West 
are slowly drifting into a race for armaments 
which will ultimately end as it did in 1914. 
The chief competitors in this revived race 
are Great Britain and America. Great 
Britain is superior to America in strength 
of cruisers, which fact does not please 
America. The latter country desires Britain 
to limit her cruiser building programme, in 
such a way as would make the cruiser 
power of both countries equal. But Britain 
with her far-flung Empire to guard and 
defend dares not restrict her building 
programme. So we find Senator William 
E. Borah, head of the U. S. Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee saying : “Unless we can 
reach an understanding with England 
concerning the War-time rights of neutrals 
at sea, I venture the opinion that in 1931 
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the last vestige of the Disarmament Conference 
will be wiped out and then two Great nations 
will engage in building navies according to 
what they believe is necessary to protect 
their commerce* And if we come to 
building a navy to protect commerce, we 
must not only build against England, but 
we must build against any combination at 
sea that England can make ; and if that 
were the case, the future would have 
nothin* in store save a fearful burden of 
taxation upon the American people and 
possibly in the end another cataclysm like 
that of 1914.” 

The right of neutrals at sea during war¬ 
time seems naturally to be America’s 
pre-occupation, for America expects to 
remain neutral during most wars of 
the future. This means that if there be 
freedom of seas as desired by America, 
in any war of the future in which 
Britain might get involved, the latter’s 
attempt to blockade her enemy will largely 
fail as a result of the American rights at sea. 
Therefore, expecting to tight more wars as 
Great Britain evidently does, she dares not 
agree to observe this principle of freedom 
of the seas. And, America with her growing 
{Hid worldwide commercial interests desires to 
be prepared against any eventuality in which 
a belligerent naval power, may be Britain, 
will injure her commerce in order to apply 
the strangle hold of blockade on an enemy 
with perfection. 

The whole affair, it seems, rests on the 
question of neutral rights, just as it did 
when America entered the battle field in the 
Great War as an act of revenge on Germany 
for injuring her commerce by unrestricted 
submarine warfare. American commerce has 
grown since then and so has America’s 
determination to be prepared against any 
future repetition of Germany’s destructive 
conduct by some other nation. 

The trouble is that Commerce, Imperialism 
itnd War are so closely related that one may 
not expect to profit from any of them 
without going’in for the others. America’s 
present attitude may be one which is merely 
commercial and entirely peaceful ; but with 
a relatively powerful navy and increased 
commerce, she may soon begin to use her 
navy to further increase her commerce and 
then protect’ the latter solidly by political 
conquest. 


Germany Springs a Surprise on Naval Pmer s 


Germany has sprng a real surprise on 
the “powers” by building a powerful miniature 
dreadnaught within the tonnage limit set 
by the Peace Treaty. It was then thought 
that cruisers below 10,000 tons could never 
hold their own against heavier battleships 
and therefore Germany was “made powerless” 
by the tonnage limit mentioned above. But 
German ingenuity has got the better of 
Anglo-French political craft. Germany lias 
under construction a 9,000 ton “cruiser” 
driven by internal combustion motors of 
50,000 horse power, “that could put two of 
America’s 10,000 ton Treaty’ cruisers out 
of commission, and even offer a “stiff argu¬ 
ment” to a 35,000 ton battleship.” The 
steel armour of this “vest pocket dread- 
naught”, as tie Americans call it, is welded 
instead of riveted. Tin's has saved 1,000 
tons in weight. The weight of its engines 
is also very low compared to the average 
of the general run of cruiser engines. The 
American Literary Digest says : 

Although not quite so his! as the British and 
American cruisers of the same class, naval experts 
of both countries admit that the six 11-inch 
guns of tho German ship could dispose of even 
the most modern cruisers built under the terms 
of the Washington treaty before it could get 
within firing range. For the guns of the miniature 
dreadnaught with their range of fifteen nautical 
miles are said to outrange the 8-inch guns on 
the British and American cruisers by several 
miles. 

The new German cruiser has also a 
cruising range equal to the British and 
American ships of tho same class, but can 
travel 33 per cent, faster than the latter, 
so wo are told. 

Enacting the role of a modern Emdm , it is 
easy to conceive that; one of them might paralyze 
high-seas commerce in any war to which Germany 
was party. 

Regarding the armament of the J Ersatz 
Premsen, as the new ship is called, we are 
given the following details *. 


The main battery of the Ermt% Preussen will 
be supplemented by eight 5.9-inch guns to . repel 
torpedo attacks, and four 3.4-inch anti-aircmft. 
guns. She also carries six 19. 7-mch Torpedo 
tubes on two triple mounts. The new German 
ship will be able to throw from her six 11-mch 


guns, witn siieus ww«iuub 

answer this iwith a broadside of not much over 


Thus, broadside for broadside, the German 
ships would have the post-conference cruisers 
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out-guimed nearly* two to;.• ■ The . 8-inch 

guns can be ft red faster, bm against this must 
be balanced the long range of t^e 0erman 11-meh 
gun, which is reported to have aft extreme reach 
of 30,000 yds., or 15 Mftjftw ihpes. 

The new German shift has set naval men 
thinking in Europe and America. Just as 
during the War Germany upset the naval 
equilibrium by using newer types of under- 
water-craft, will sihe in a war of the future 
turn things topsy turvy by her freak surface 
crafts of which the Ersatz■ Premsen is merely 
a forerunner ? 


Moslem League breaks from Nehru Report 

It has not been much of a surprise to us 
to learn of the summary rejection of the 
Nehru. Committee Report by the Council of 
the All-India Moslem League on March 28 
at New Delhi. It is however sad to 
note that Moslem leaders have at last 
definitely gone over, to comnnmalism 
in order to achieve success for the 
Musalmans of India through political action. 
How far individuals may hope to attain 
success in any walk of life—economic, intellec¬ 
tual, moral or spiritual— through increased 
voting power is however a highly doubtful 
question. More vo'es do not make men more 
rich, more wise, more efficient, more self- 
sacrificing or more virtuous for any length 
of time. Voting strength should be the 
expression of real strength rather than its 
parent. However, let us proceed with the 
facts of the rejection of the Nehru. Report 
by the Moslem League. The press report of 
the relection reads as follows : 

The draft resolution prepared by Mr. JinnaU to 
accommodate various points of view in regard to 
the policy and programme of the League in respect 
of the forthcoming constitutional reforms is very 
comprehensive and tries as far as possible to keep 
to the line chalked out by the League previously. 
It runs: 

■ “Whereas the basic idea with which the All-Parties 
Conference was called into being and the convention 
summoned at Calcutta during the Christmas week 
of 1928 was that a scheme of reforms be formulated 
and accepted and ratified by the foremost political 
organizations in the country as a National Pact : 

“And whereas the Nehru Report was adopted 
by the Indian. National Congress only conditionally 
for one year endmg December 31, 1929, and in tlie 
event of the British Parliament not. accepting H 
within tli© time limit the Congress stands committed' 
to the policy and programme of complete indopend- 
of cavil disobedience and non-payment of 


“And whereas the attitude taken up by the 
Hindu Mahasabha from the commencement through 
their lejpresmtatives at the Convention was nothing 
short of an ulfimatttm that if a single word of the 


Nehru Report in respect/ 
ment were changed th^y wo 
draw their support to it: , 

“And whereas the National Liberal Federation 
delegates at the Convention took up an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality and subsequently in their 
open sessions at Allahabad adopted a. non-com mital 
policy with regard to Hradu-Mosiera. differences • 
“And whereas the Sikh League had already 
declined to agree to the Nehru Report ; 

“And whereas the Non-Brahmin and Depressed 
Classes were entirely opposed to it I 

“And whereas the next reasonable and .moderate 
proposals put forward by delegates of the All- 
India Moslem League at the Convention, in molli¬ 
fication of the Nehru. Report,. - were summarily 
rejected by the Convention the All-India Moslem 
League is unable to accept the Nehru Report.”’ 

The reasons for the rejection are rather 
puzzling and look like forced rationalization 
of a powerful, elemental and irrational desire. 
Why should the conditional acceptance of 
the Nehru Report by the Congress jiihvt 
the Moslem attitude towards it ? The conditio i d 
acceptance has nothing to do with Miic 
Moslems; its aim is to keep the Nation's 
right to adopt different methods for the 
obtaining of Swaraj intact, in case th 
British refused to make the Nehru Sclmme 
effective. Would the Moslems like to s*t 
the Congress pledged to a scheme of reforms 
which our masters will not accept? it is 
only sensible for the Congress to give <\ 
time limit to the British for accepting 
that scheme after which other methods will 
he used to get concessions from them. Wo 
do not see why this point should worry tiie 
Moslems, or for that matter anybody else 
other than the British. Secondly the 
Hindu Mahasabha’s insistence upon keeping 
the Nehru Scheme absolutely intact has 
displeased the Moslems. This again is incom¬ 
prehensible ; for anybody can see that b.v 
even slight alterations the entire mi tun 
of a scheme of reforms may be changed 
The Moslems could also have insisted similarly 
But why should the Mahasabha’s desi re t 
keep the Nehru Report intact discredit th 
latter to the Moslems ? The other reason 
given are also not very convincing. Dnl 
the last one explains the situation. It mean 
that the Moslems are not agreed, to a polic 
of give and take. They agree to the taku 
only. 


The Fourteen Paints 

The memory of President Woodrow Y\ iB‘ 
the Peace-maker has been honoured by t 
fourteen points put up by the uncompromi * 1 



mrm 



Mr* Jin®*. 

the _ . ... 

as Wilson's fourteen -ktmgM about the end 
of the greatest of smed^ Let 
see what Mr. 'HStitaaif** fourteen points are. 
We are told 

The League after an anxious and eyeful consi¬ 
deration most m&mtip aOd emiiiRtically lays 
down that no scheme for the future Constitution 
of the Govemmentof India be acceptable to Musal- 
mans in India until and unless the following basic 
principles are given effect to and the provisions 
are embodied tnerein to safeguard their rights 
and interests >- / ■ .:■■■■:■ -V 

(1) The form of the future Constitution should 
be federal with residuary powers vested in the 
provinces: 

(2) A uniform measure of autonomy shall be 
granted in all provinces ; 

(3) All Legislatures in the country and other 
elected bodies shall be re-constituted on the 
definite principle of adequate and effective represen¬ 
tation of minorities in every province without 
reducing the majority of any province to a 
minority or even equality ; 

(4) In the Central Legislature the Musalman 
representation shall not be less than one-third. 

(5) Representation of communal groups shall 
continue to be by means of separate electorates 
as at present, provided it shall be open to any 
community at any time to abandon its separate 
electorate in favour of joint electorate; 

(0) Any territorial redistribution that might 
at any time be necessary shall not in any way 
affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal 
and North-West Frontier Provinces ; 

(7) Full religious liberty, t. e., liberty of belief, 
worship, observances, propaganda, association 
and . education shall be guaranteed to all com¬ 
munities ; 

(8) No Bill or resolution or any part thereof 
shall be passed in any Legislature or any other 
elected body if three-fourths of the members 
of any community in tliat particular body oppose 
such a Bill, resolution or part thereof, on the 
ground that it would be injurious to the interests 
of that community or in the alternative such other 
method is devised as may be found feasible 
and practicable to deal with such oases ; 

_ (9) Smd should be separated from the Bombay 
Presidency: 

nr ^P> ^Reforms should be introduced in the North¬ 
west Frontier Province and Baluchistan on the 
same footing as other provinces; , ■ 

(11) Provisions should be made in the Com 
stitutaon giving the Moslems an adequate share 
along with other Indians in ail the .Services of 
the State and in self-governing bodies, having 
nue regard tooths requirements of efficiency ; 

—“stitutions. should . embody adequate 
e protection of Moslem culture 
protection and promotion of Moslem^ 
—— religion, personal laws, Mosie$n 
jos and tor their due share in 
id ^givon by the State and by the 

tetf either Central or Provincial^ 

_ad without them proportion 

iters of at least one-third ; 




uu. 


The Alternative ■; ■ - 

The draft resolution also mentions an alteraa- 
tive to the above provisions in the following 

; in the present circmnstancesthe representa- 
Mug&lmans in different Legislatures of the 
and of other elected bodies through 
electorates .is inevitable and further that 
the. Government being pledged over and over 
JSW not to disturb this franchise so granted 
to the Moslem community since 1909 till such 
time as the Musalmans chose to abandon it, that 
Musalmans will, not consent to joint electorates 
unless Smd. is actually constituted into a 
separate, province and Reforms in fact are intro¬ 
duced . in the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other pro¬ 
vinces and further it is provided that there shall 
be a reservation of seats according to Moslem 
population in the various provinces but where 
Musalmans are in a majority they sliall not contest 
more seats than their population warrants.” 

(Note: The question of excess representation 
of Musalmans over and above their population in 
the provinces where they are in minorities to be 
considered hereafter.) 

Point 3 demands “adequate and effective” 
representation of Musalmans where they are 
in a minority but does not quite demand 
equality or more than that. This is singular¬ 
ly graceful. Point 4 merely demands for a 
section of the Indian people forming 20 per 
cent, of the whole a representation of not 
less than 33 per cent. Following this 
principle the Hindus in Bengal may well 
claim a 50 per cent, excess of seats in the 
legislature compared to their number. That 
is to say, instead of having say, 44 seats per 
centum they should be given 66. Or if so 
much cannot be conceded to mere Hindus 
let them have 49.9 seats per centum in the 
Bengal Legislature. This arrangement will 
not further infringe point 3 of Mr. Jinnali’s 
14 points. A similar . arrangement could 
also be made for the Hindus in the Punjab 
and the K-W. Frontier Province. 

Point 7 is rather promising of trouble. 
Full freedom of propaganda, for example 
will lead to many repetitions of Bangila 
Rasul, Risala Vartman and corresponding 
Musalman Fatawahs (not that the latter are 
prohibited now). r 

Point 12 demands protection for Moslem 
culture, language etc. We do not understand 
this. Are we -to apply the infant industry ..WfU- 
menthere or should'we call these Key ^diutees. 
That is to say, must we believe that Moslem 
culture etc. are Just beginning to grow how 
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Soi would be # embed other and 

sfeonger editors etc. it i^fl®rotected or 
is it that fee very existence of the Moslems 
depends on their retaining their culture, 
language etc. ? By lie way, what is the 
Modern language ? Arabia Pushtu, Persian 
or Urdu or none ? Point 13 is most favourite- 
wife like. If in a province the Moslems 
form only 10 p. tv of the population or 
5 p. c., must one appoint there 33 p. c. of all 
cabinet members from among these few 
Mahomedans,? Most of the points are a bit 
vague. Hence one finds it difficult to com¬ 
ment on them properly, We hope these 
points will be soon published with ex¬ 
planations for the benefit of the public, 

Leader of Indian Delegation 
to League of Nations 

Sir Pheroze Sethna’s resolution demand¬ 
ing leadership of this year's Indian delegation 
to the League for an Indian drew from the 
Government a confession to the effect that 
this year’s leadership may also fall on an 
Englishman or an Indian Prince. We do not 
think an Englishman or an Indian Prince 
could in any sense be a representative of 
the Indian nation . If the Government would 
not trust a true representative of the nation 
to lead the Indian delegation, they should at 
least have the decency and honesty not to 
call the person chosen representative of the 
Indian nation. He should be called what he 
truly would be—A nominee of the British 
rulers of India. 


A British General Writes Indian History 
for the American Press 

The Living Age of America publishes an 
article in its March 1929 number on “How 
the British came to India : A brief outline 
of the History of the Great Asian Peninsula 
and the Racial Hotchpotch it contains.” The 
writer is a former Quartermaster General, Lt. 
General Sir George MacMunn, K. C. B., K. C. 
S. I, D. S. 0. The entire history of British 
occupation of India has been written up by the 
distinguished military man in less than twelve 
hundred fifty words out of which a few 
hundred words contain only touring hints 
and JotUffibBstic smartness. Let us take a 
few samples from this excellent historical 
monograph. 

Although the article is meant to tell 
the reader how fee British came to India it 


devotes most of itself to- the 

British are and how the Aryan IJfedua c^ to 
India and how savage, unjust* and tyrannical 
they were. Thus one is told, Hearly all 
of the inhabitants acknowledge the rule of 
Great Britain and do so cheerfully and 
happily, though at present it has pleased 
some of the intelligentzia whom fee British 
have educated in their own system to turn 
bitterly hostile to their European step¬ 
parents.” When the Aryan Hindus came to 
India they came wife “culture of some kind 
and a developed religion, the Hindu religion, 
which survives in all its early conceptions 
even to this day.” They conquered the 
Dravidians and “they also wrought the 
greatest injustice that ever man unto man 
has done.” They turned the conquered 
people into slaves who are forced to do 
every kind of unclean and hard work. “Sixty 
million of them exist in Hindustan to this 
day, and, when the Prince of Wales was in 
India four years ago, they surrounded his 
car in many places by thousands, crying 
that from the British alone did they get 
protection and justice, praying and petition¬ 
ing that India was not fit for Home Rule 
in any form. A curious story, incredible 
almost, yet as true to-day as five thousand 
years ago.” Then there is the story of 
a deceased Indian sweeper in France whom 
the Indians would not allow to be buried 
with the Indians and who was later buried 
by the British next to a “crusading knight.” 

Then the Hindus conquered more and 
built temples aud developed a great civiliza¬ 
tion. Then prince Gautama came and preach¬ 
ed, but his colourless cult could not appeal 
to the colour-loving Indians. So Hinduism 
remained supreme. Then, came Alexander 
who conquered and formed alliances and 
went away. 

Again for hundreds of years Hindus 
fought against one another ‘but ‘never in all 
history” could any Hindu prince rule over 
all India. Then came Islam. First, the 
Arabs invaded the Indus valley and next 
their Turkish converts set up a throne at 
Delhi. “The conquerors spread over India, 
forcibly converting many, and tempting others 
by the simplicity of their faith, so that 
gradually there were no Hindu rulers left.” 
But the Turkish rulers also failed to make 
one kingdom out of all India. They also 
fought among themselves. Then came the 
Moguls who for a short time ruled peacefully 
and well, but fell to quarrelling soon. At 




NOTES 
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at time there were (Seme English traders 
! India who had to defend themselves, for 
ie Moguls eouid protect them ho more, 
hen they became more powerful and at last 
jcame rulers, *>r the Moguls bad oeased to 
ile. So, “for the first time m history” the 
idian people got “peace and prosperity.’ 
beir land became homogenous” (and they 
ved happily ever after.) 


Bengal’s involuntary Service or Disservice 

In his book, entitled “India’s Hope,” 
ublished this year, Mr. F. H. Skrine, I. C. S. 
Retired), writes with reference to Bengal 
The province proved of immense value during 
10 era of struggle and consolidation. Its revenues 
aabled the East India Company to carry on the 
warfare in which it was involved, and to pursue 
ie policy of annexation which was forced upon 
■ Sixty years ago Sir George Chesney declared, 
1 his Indian Polity , that Bengal was ‘ the one 
art of India worth retaining were the rest to go. 
lis words apply with tenfold force at the present 
ay—Pp. 39-40. 

In some of our back numbers we have 
referred to the fact that Britain’s Indian 
Empire was built up in its early stages mainly 
svith Bengal money, and we have also given 
authorities for this statement. Mr. Skrine’s 
testimony is a fresh proof. As for Britain’s 
political expansion, so for her ‘industrial 
revolution’ and growth in the eighteenth 
century, she is greatly indebted to Bengal. 
Srooks Adams writes in his work on “The 
Law of Civilization and Decay” (Sonnenschein, 
London): 

“Very soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder 
►egan to arrive in London, and the effect appears 
o have been instantaneous, for all the authorities 
gree that the ‘industrial revolution,’ the event 
tfhich has divided the nineteenth century from an 
Jitecedent time, began with the year 1760, 
*P. 263-4. 

The author then goes on to give details 

prove his assertion, and these are to he 
ound in Major B. D. Basu’s book. Ruin of 
ndian Trade and Industries.” 

The political and economic services thus 
'endered by Bengal to Britain were, however, 
^voluntary and inglorious. But even if they 
lad been otherwise, Bengal could not have 
Maimed anything in return from a grateful 
*reat Britain. For gratitude is a word which 
s not to be found in the dictionary of 
imperialists. . 

Sir George Chesney has declared that 
Bengal is the ojm part of India worth 


retaining were the rest to go, and Ifokifltento 
has confirmed his dictum emphatically. 
Perhaps no subject country can be field 
under subjection for ever unless the spirit 
of its people be crushed. One wonders 
whether that is the reason why Bengalis 
have suffered to a great extent from the 
“lawless” methods of deportations, internments, 
etc., in addition to the legal methods of 
repression. 

What has been spoken of above as 
Bengal’s involuntary services to Britain, 
may be considered disservices by the in¬ 
habitants of those provinces which were 
annexed by Britain by using the revenues 
of Bengal. To all such aggrieved non- 
Bengali Indian patriots, Bengal may say in 
self-defence that she was not a conscious and 
consenting party to the use of her revenues 
in this way. 

It is to be hoped that present-day non- 
Bengali patriots will not stand in the way 
of Bengal’s obtaining financial justice on 
the ground of her past unconscious and 
unintended offence. If Bengal be enabled 
to spend at least as much for education, 
sanitation, agricultural improvements and 
industrial and commercial expansion as any or 
the other and less populous provinces of India, 
her children will gratefully repay this 
friendly service by redoubling their efforts 
to win a glorious position for the whole 
of India. 


Europeans’ Debt to Orientals 

Olive Schreiner writes in “Man to Man’, 
p. 179 : 

We Northern fair-skins have had graft men 
our glimpses of new truths, new masteries over 
matter, have added our gam to humanity s sum 
of riches even in the direction of create ari; 
but when we look around us # on what we can 
our civilization, how little is really 
and not drawn from the gw»t stream nf human 
labours and creation so largely non-European r 


England in 1869 

Alfred Russel Wallace wrote in 1869 in 
“The Malay Archipelago,” (p. 599): We are 
the richest country in the world, and yet. .. 
more than one-tenth of our population are 
actually Paupers and Criminals. What is 
England like now ? 
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Bloody »i*t* ni Dominion Status 

Some time ago Renter cabled the following 
message to India : 

“Daily Telegraph” says that the bearing 
JSS®. re SP™. .Of bloodthirsty fanaticism 
Jpon the Nationalists’ demand for full Dominion 

need S fimp L^ra of the year is too obvious to 

The burnings of thousands of heretics 
at the stake in free and independent Chris¬ 
tian countries were not real burnings but 
were stage-managed for the preparation of 
cinema films for the angels in heaven to 
witness, and consequently there was no 
bloody fanaticism at their back. The mass¬ 
acres on St. Bartholomew’s Day took place 
in India. The political and industrial changes 
in England have been brought about through¬ 
out her history by the sprinkling of rose 
water. Ireland became “free” by the same 
process. Neither in England nor in any 
other free Western country is there any¬ 
thing but Christian charity among political 
parties and labourers. From Great Britain to 
Bussia, in Europe, the Jews have received every¬ 
where at all times nothing but kisses and em¬ 
braces. And when Jewish blood has been spilt, 
it has been owing to the oozing out of their blood 
owing to the tightness of the embraces they 
have received. Canada and South Africa obtained 
Dominion Status by extreme forms of paci¬ 
fism and akimsa . There have never been 
any lynchings in America. The Ku Klux 
Klan is an association of Quakers for the 
establishment of peace on earth and good 
will among men. Mr. N. N. Sircar, Advocate- 
General of Bengal, did not say the following 
things recently at the Calcutta University 
Institute 

Spiking of Law and Order, or rather Law 
and Disorder, Mr. Sircar said that it was a 
of history that from October, 1927 to April, 
1928* 68 bombs had hpen dropped in Chicago 
alone. They wondered who were the people 
who dropped bombs. But bombs were 
ttoownhy aU sorts of people. There were the 
Wacal parties fighting with one another, the 
pronibitiomsts fighting with those who want to 
make the country wet ; but as had been pointed 
out, law and order were of very recent origin 


in America and had not , taken yet that firm 
root there as in other countries* 

Both New York and Chicago had unenviable 
reputation in the matter of enmmak But this did 
not mean that an ordinary peaoefei ritizen stood 
in risk. But the fact remained thaT there was 
always a kind of armed warfare. The policemen 
there did not resort to firing as the last resort 
They rather started with shooting and they expec-’ 
ted the bandits to shoot. That was why he said 
law and disorder instead of law and order. But 
no comment was made by newspapers as to why 
the police fired and whether firing was justified 
or not. 

Chamber of Princes on Cry of Independence 

The Chamber of Princes, which does not 
include some of the foremost Indian rulers, 
like the Nizam of Hyderabad, in their last 
session discussed and unanimously passed a 
resolution deprecating the cry of independence 
raised in British India and declaring that 
they would not assent to any proposals for 
the adjustment of their relations with 
British India unless based on the British 
connection. 

Poor men ! They could not but pass the 
resolution they did. 

The resolution refers to “their policy of 
non-intervention in the affairs of British 
India.” But is not the resolution itself 
an act of intervention ? They repeat 
“their assurance of sympathy with the conti¬ 
nued political progress” of British India, 
How can there be continued” political pro¬ 
gress, if it is to stop short mechanically and 
automatically at Dominion Status? The 
princes speak of “mutual obligations arising 
from their treaties and engagements with 
the British Crown.” But suppose, Britain 
becomes a republic, which is not quite im¬ 
possible. The princes would then have to 
transfer their allegiance to the republicans 
of England, mostly horny-handed sons of 
toil. Why then should they fight shy of 
having direct relations with a national govern¬ 
ment of India formed of men of various 
classes? 

Whatever the Princes, may say, if British 
India can muster strength to become 
independent, they will lose no time tc 
establish good rotations with ii 
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N ADIR Shah has been rightly called 
“the Napoleon of Asia (Sykes). Fro™ 
Asia Minor to Delhi none was able 
to withstand his victorious arras. Ute 
Napoleon he founded an empire stretching 
over half a continent. Like INapoleon he 
restored the orthodox State Church to his 
country. Like Napoleon he brought the 
spoils of many nations to his capital. Boti 
of these supermen made themselves national 
idols, but lived to be execrated by their 
countrymen for the miseries they ultimately 
inflicted. Their end was equally tragic: the 
French emperor died a miserable capt 
St. Helena; the Persian fell und ® r . 
assassin’s dagger* Their empires P9 
with them: Napoleon’s m his lifetime. 
Nadir’s immediately after his death. 


Nadir Shall had entered Delhi as conqueror 
on kb March 1739 (Old Style) and left 
it on 5th May, ladeu with the plundere 
wealth of the Indian people and the accumu¬ 
lated treasures of eight generations 
Emperors. His territorial gams from Die Mughal 
empire were Afghanistan, and all Panjah and 
Sindh west of the Indus, besides Tata and other 


ports at the mouth of that river. The spoils 
token by him from Delhi were estimated at 
seventy crores of Rupees, fifteen cro: 
in cash forty crores in gold silver and lewels, 
nine crores worth in thrones and ricWy jewefled 
arms and vessels. In addition to these, 
he carried off three hundred elephants, ten 
thousand horses and the same number of 

camels. jm j subjects shared these 

snlendid gains of their chief from a nch and 
effeminate people. From the conquered city 
of Delhi Nadir Shall issued a proclamation 
(16th March) excusing the entire population 
of Persia from the payment of revenue for 
three years! The chiefs of his army were 
lavishly rewarded, and the common soldiers 
received eighteen months’ ray together, 
of which one year’s was an advance payment 
and six months’ pure gratuity, Even the 
camp-followers received Rs. 60 per head as 
salary and Rs. 100 as bounty. 

IH 

From India. Nadir returned to Kabul on 
21st November, but set out in » few days 
to subdue Khuda Tar Khan, ^ StSTto 
of Sindh, whom he 

the heart of the Indian desert (26 reb. 17pk 
and entirely crushed. - 
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Then followed in rapid succession the 
conquests of Sidkht Bukhiw and Khwarizm 
(modern MivaV which carried the frontier 
of the Persian empire tp' the Oxus river. 
The SiSdtaa of Constantinople sent his armies 
from Kars to Bagbavasd to oppose the 
Persian advance, but Nadir utterly routed 
these forces. 

The only place where his arms failed of 
success was Daghestan, west of the Caspian 
Sea. The highlands of this province are 
covered with fojests and difficult of access 
through the broken hilly nature of the land 
surface and the Utter lack of roads. The 
natives are sturdy fighters, extremely fond of 
liberty and expert in raiding the neighbour¬ 
ing lands. For many centuries they success¬ 
fully defied the Turks, Russians and Persians. 
The air in the lower passes is pestilential. 
No food for a large army can grow locally, 
while the lack of roads and the enemy’s 
ambuscades prevent the coming of provisions 
from a distance. Nadir fought the Daghes- 
tanis fiercely in 1742 and 1744, but had to 
retire precipitately in order to save himself 
from starvation or complete investment. 
Heavy snow-fall during the retreat increased 
the losses and sufferings of his army. He 
could hold only the coast-towns in the 
plains. 

IV 

Nadir’s character henceforth rapidly 
declined. He became a fierce tyrant, 
delighting in wanton cruelty and bloodshed 
and giving frequent vent to outbursts of 
fury. Even his Secretary, Mirza Muhammad 
Mehdi, is constrained to write: 

“His Majesty was unique in administra¬ 
tive capacity and a paragon of justice, 
generosity and other kingly virtues from 
the time of his rise to the period when after 
conquering Khwarizm he turned towards 
Daghestan ; and the people of Persia, too, 
of all races, had been loyal and devoted to 
him to the extent of being ready to devote 
their lives for him. But after he became 
engaged in the Daghestan campaign, on 
account of some suspicions having overcome 
his mind he blinded Mirza Riza Quli, his 
eldest and faithful son and heir. Melancholy 
due to this event altered his character and 
his temper grew furious. At the same time 
certain [disloyal] acts of the Persians 
destroyed his trust in them and he adopted a 
policy of harshness to them.” 


Daghestan was the Moscow of this 
Asiatic Napoleon. The smeU of his invinci- 
bility was now broken. flebelMons te^ out 
in many places of Ms empire,—in Fare and 
the ports of the Gulf of Oman, in Bhirwan, 
Tabriz, Astrabad; Sistan andMnd of the 
Kurds (Khabushan). Everywhere the rebels 
set up pretenders to the local thrones and 
killed the loyal officers of Nadir. 

V 

Strangely enough, the ferocious tyrant 
also developed into a miser. The gold and 
jewels brought away from Delhi were hoarded 
by him, while the cash was exhausted in 
these long wars. 

Two ambassadors from Nadir, named 
Muhammad Ali Beg and Muhammad Karim 
Beg, came to Muhammad Shah the Emperor 
of Delhi with some presents and a compli¬ 
mentary letter. After a few days they 
reported that Nadir Shah had entrusted them 
with an oral message to the effect that owing 
to his wars in Central Asia Daghestan and 
Asiatic Turkey, and the vast expenses of his 
army, their master’s treasury had become 
empty and he would consider it a friendly 
act if the Emperor of Delhi would help him 
with fifty or sixty lakhs of Rupees in cash ! 
Muhammad Shah replied, “My brother the 
Shahan-shah, when taking leave of me had 
advised me to believe only in what he would 
write to me and never to accept as genuine 
any oral message, which might be an inven¬ 
tion of his envoys. Besides, owing to the' 
weakness of my Government, the violence 
and disobedience of the peasants and land¬ 
lords, and the slack administration of my 
local officers, nothing is coming to my 
treasury from the provinces. My expenses 
exceed my income.” After sending this 
reply, Muhammad Shah and his ministers lay 
trembling in fear lest Nadir Shah should 
repeat his invasion, and they were relieved 
only when they heard of .his death ! [Ashuh] 

Nadir Shah now resorted to the cruellest 
extortion to fill his treasury. As his 
Secretary writes, “These rebellions only 
increased the violence of his temper and his 
acts now became even more mild. He 
summoned the administrators Carnal) of the 
provinces, to render accounts, and though 
no defalcation was proved against them and 
no complaint was made by any subject that 
they had taken illegal exactions, Nadir 
declared them as owing heavy sums to the 
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State, bung them up by the heels and put 
them to torture till these innocent officials 
signed bonds for paying ten lakhs or twenty 
lakhs of Rupees to the Government as arrears 
of revenue collection and did their utmost 
to procure the signatures of their friends 
and kinsmen and even distant people and 
beggars as securities for the payment!” 
Many of them perished under torture or 
from failure to find securities. 

Ashub tells us that Nadir’s physician, the 
wise Sayyid Uluvi Khan, used to mix 
gentle advice with his medicine and succeeded 
in abating' the- Persian monarch’s ferocity of 
temper and getting him to promise to be 
kind and moderate in his acts. But on the 
departure of this healer of the body and 
mind, his successors were too timid to 
contradict their master and his violence and 
bloodthirstiness returned. 

By a natural vicious circle, the rebellions 
provoked by Nadir Shah’s cruelty only 
aggravated his fury. People were put to 
death, mutilated or blinded on the merest 
suspicion. On the plain outside Isfahan he 
burnt alive some Hindus, Muslims and 
Armenians. When, in January 1747, lie set 
■out from his capital for Khurasan, in every 
province that he passed through he built 
towers of human heads after beheading 
local nobles and commons. Each rebellion 
was suppressed with ferocious cruelty, but 
a new one soon broke out in another 
quarter. 

VI 

The last years of Nadir Shah’s reign 
were years of unspeakable misery for his 
subjects (Sykes). Nadir became utterly 
distracted by rebellions breaking out in 
every part of his empire. He sent all his 
sons to the fort of Kalat as prisoners, in 
order to place them beyond the reach of 
mischief-makers who might set them up as 
leaders of revolt and pretenders to the 
thron**. The most influential element in the 
Persian population were the Qizilbashes 
(literally, Red Heads from their red Turkish 
caps.) These were the descendants of certain 
Turkish tribes long settled in Persia and 
formed very good soldiers, often acting as 
king-makers. The pure Persians, of Aryan 
descent often mixed with Arab blood, did 
not count for much. Every day Nadir 
Shah brooded over plans for destroying all 
the Qizilbashes of any note or influence. 


At length he summoned the Uzbek and 
Afghan captains of his army, wtmm he 
trusted and favoured most, to a secret consul¬ 
tation and arranged that next Say fee would 
invite all the Qizilbash chiefs And captains 
to his presence and there massacre them 
under some pretext, and while theirsoldiers 
were yet ignorant of the fate .of 
the Afghan and Uzbak troops would attack 
them by surprise and exterminate thOm and 
seize all their property. Then, before khe 
news of these act* could reach the 
turbulent people, Nadir would go with bis 
confidants and servants affd the IJzbak and 
Afghan forces to the fort of Kalat and 
there in freedom from anxiety engage in 
dealing with the rebels and the Iranis. 

“It was not God’s will that this act [of 
atrocity |' should be committed/’ One of 
the persons present at the secret council 
divulged the plot that very evening to Md. 
Quli Khan, Kasbakchi Bashi (head of the 
Palace Guard.) It was the first quarter of 
the night. Md. Quli Khan immediately went 
to the palace as usual and took counsel 
with some trusty captains They all felt 
that if Nadir Shah were not cleared off that 
night, their own heads would be gone next 
morning. They were embittered by the 
thought that though they had so often 

gladly shed their blood in the king’s service, 
the king now trusted only the Afghans and 
Uzbaks and wanted to massacre the Qizil¬ 

bashes as their only reward ! Seventy of 
these men quickly formed a conspiracy to 
murder Nadir Shah in his tent at mid¬ 
night and slay his beloved IJzbak and 

Afghan captains next morning. 

The leaders were Md. t Khan Qachar 
Irwani, Musa Beg IrJui Khalkhali, Fueha 

Beg Gtinduz lui Afsbar Arumi, and Md. 
Salih Khan Qarqalui Abiwardi. At midnight, 
9th June 1747, they started with seventy 
followers in silence for the tents of Nadir 
Shah. But terror of the great king 

paralyzed the feet of fifty-seven of the 
conspirators and they hung back on the way. 
Only thirteen (according to the Mujwil only 
three] men were bold enough to enter the 
outer tent-wall. The eunuch on guard at the 
entrance to the harem, wanted to raise an 
alarm, but one of the conspirators seized 

his throat and whispered, “If you utter a 
word you will be a dead man. Tell us in 
which fent the Shah is sleeping.” The 

eunuch pointed r ut the tent with bis finger 
and his throat was then cut ! 
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That night Nadir Shah was sleeping in 
the tent of the daughter of Md. Husain 
Khan. A strange unrest had seized him. 
He repeatedly entered the tent and came 
out of it, unable to stay in one place. His 
attendants were perplexed but durst not 
ask him the reason of it Hasan Ali Beg, 
one of his oldest and most faithful servants, 
inquired what ailed him. Nadir Shah called 
him to his side and told him that he had 
had an evil dream, which Hasan Ali must keep 
a secret from others. The Beg pacified 
him and Nadir Shah retired to his tent. 
Here he was so fully overcome by sleep — 
the reaction of his late excitement and 
alarm—that, he did not undress himself but 
merely took off his nadiri crown (with 
four aigrettes) and laid it down on ‘the floor, 
and soon closed his eyes in a deep slumber 
which was to be his last 


Md. Salih Khan rushed forward and struck 
his sword at Nadir’s shoulder, severing his- 
arm. But the lion of Persia was not yet 
dead. That voice of thunder which had. 
rung clear above the din ,of a hundred 
battles and heartened the Persians on to- 
victory against fourfold odds, had not yet 
been stilled. Salih Khan quailed before- 
Nadir’s glance and roar. He had struck his 
first blow when maddened by fear, but 
immediately afterwards reaction drove him 
t-> the opposite extreme. He stood rooted 
to the ground by terror, his feet unable to- 
move and his hand to rise. Just then 
Muhammad Beg Qachar entered the tent; 
and taking in the situation at a glance, 
promptly finished the perilous business by 
cutting off Nadir Shah’s head,— u that head 
which in loftiness of power and grandeur 
had soared into the highest heaven.” (Mujmil)' 


Fall of the Last Hindu Kingdom of Java 

By Dr. BIJANRAJ CHATTERJEE, m.a„ d.litt. (Paris) 


T HE last Hindu kingdom of Java was 
Majapahit—a name which its poet and 
historian Prapancha translates into Sanskrit 
as Bilva-tikta. This principality in East 
Java rose to the height of its power under 
King Hyam Wuruk (1350-1389 A. I).). Hyam 
Wuruk (a Javanese name meaning the young 
cock) is also known by his title of Sir 
Rajasanagara in Prapancha’s chronicle 
Nagarakritagama. This king and his pati 
or minister Gajamada brought the whole 
Archipelago under the sway of Majapahit. 
This maritime empire stretched as far as 
New Guinea to the east and the Philippine 
Islands to the north. Many names given in 
the long list of its dependencies cannot now 
be identified—some of these may have been 
places on the north-west coast of Australia. 
Considerable portions of the Malay Peninsula 
also acknowledged the suzerainty of Maja¬ 
pahit. But after the death of this great 
king Majapahit’s foreign possessions rapidly 
fell away. Majapahit itself had to fight for 
its existence against enemies among which 
the most formidable was rising power of 
Islam. 

Beforb we commence the history of its 
decline and downfall we might turn for a 
moment to a bright picture drawn of the 


great capital city by Prapancha in his Nagara¬ 
kritagama. Prapancha was a contemporary of 
Hyam Wuruk and followed the king during 
the royal tours “The capital Majapahit 
(Bilva Tikta or Tikta Shriphala) is encircled* 
by a wall. of red brick—thick and high. 
On the west there is a great open space 
surrounding a deep artificial lake. Brahma- 
sthana trees, each with a bodki terrace at its 
foot, stand in rows, and here are posted the 
guards who keep watch by turn in this 
public square. In the north there is * a 
Oopura with iron gates. Towards the 
east there is a high cupola—the ground- 
floor of which is laid with vajra (cement)* 
From the nor.h to the south runs the market 
square—exceedingly long and very fine 
with buildings all around. In every Chaitra 
the army meets here. In the south 
there is a fine cross-road and a wide 
and spacious open space. North of this 
square there is an audience hall where the 
learned and the ministers sit togeher. East 
of it is a place where the Shaiva and the 
Buddhist priests speak and argue about their 
doctrines. There is also accommodation here 
for making offerings during the eclipse of 
the moon for the good of the whole country. 
Here also are the homakmdas in 
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groups of threat Iu the centre is a lofty 
Shiva temple and to the south of it dwell 
the vipras in a building of many storeys. 
Near an open space in the vicinity the 
Buddhist clergy dwell in a building of three 
storeys adorned with pinnacles and tine 
sculpture. All this is bestrewn with flowers 
when the king comes there -or when there 
is a sacred festival. To the south is the 
grand stand for the public-where the 
king gives his public audiences. The road 
which runs towards the west has got beauti¬ 
ful buildings on both sides and in the middle 
of the road there are everywhere mimusapana 
trees in flower. At a certain distance 
in this direction there is a cupola 
round which the army marches on state 
occasions. Then in the middle of an open 
space we find an ample pavilion where 
innumerable birds are always chirping. Here 
again is the audience hall which communi¬ 
cates with the second entry of the palace. 
These buildings have solid walls and pillars 
and there are galleries connecting them to¬ 
gether. Here, i e., in the open square in front 
of the audience hall ivory cocoauuts and 
betels, conches and excellent elephants are 
offered to the royal ladies by people who 
have come from the forest districts and by 
sailors from distant seas. The officers of the 
royal army have quarters to the north of 
this second entrance of the palace. To the 
south are the quarters of the bhujangas— 
the learned people. Towards the west are 
many buildings occupied by the ministers on 
duty. . . . Entering by this second gate one 
comes to a lovely square with many beautiful 
covered seats. Here those, who want to pay their 
homage to the king, have to wait. To the east is 
the magnificent pavilion, incomparable in beauty, 
where His Majesty gives audience to those 
who humbly approach him. . . . The Prime 
Minister, the Aryas,.... and the ‘Trusted 
Five’ (this is the cabinet of Majapahit)— 
these are the highest who approach the 
throne. The Kshatriyas and Bhujangas, the 
rishis and Brahmans stand in the shadow of 
the Ashoka tree near the royal vitana. 
The two Chief Judges with their 
five assessors who in their. behaviour 
are so arya as to deserve imitation, 
also approach the vitana hall to have 
audience with H. M. Sri Bajasanagara.” 

Thus Prapancha goes on to describe the 
other palaces of the relations of the king-^most 
of whom held important administrative posts in 
the realm—situated in squares full of mimu¬ 


sapana, Keshara and Cbmpaka flowering: 
trees. „ •■•••r- 

The court religion of this period appears 
from the Nagarakritagama to be a curioua 
mixture of Mahayana and Shaiva doctrines 
both strongly imbued with Tantric influence. 
Tantrayana texts like the Kamahaym^kaii' 
were composed about this period. (& 08 & 
Tantric rites in aristocratic circles prepaMr 
the way for the progress of Islam in Java. 

The art of this period was reverting to* 
Polynesian influence— c. g. in the fan¬ 
tastic but still artistic Ramayana reliefs of 
the Chandi Panataran. 

Such was the capital city of Majapahit 
in its palmiest days of glory. Just after 
the death of Hyam "Wuruk (or Bajasanagara^ 
in 1389 A. D. there was a partition 
of the kingdom. Virabhumi, the son of the 
late king and his selir (concubine), had 
been ruled out of the succession but he- 
took possession of Eastern Java by force 
while Majapahit itself with the rest of the 
kingdom fell to the share of Hyam Wuruk’s 
son-in-law Vikramavardhana who had married 
the crown princess. Vikramavardhana and 1 
his queen had a daughter Suhita on whom 
the throne of Majapahit was conferred by 
her father—excluding his sons who were the- 
issue of his selirs (concubines). There was civil- 
war, famine, and great disorder. The foreign- 
possessions of Majapahit could not be kept 
together any more. In Java itself a certain- 
Bhra Daha made himself independent at 
Daha. His descendants were to be tfie mortal 
enemies of Majapahit. Queen Suhita was 
succeeded by her younger brother Kritavijaya. 
Muhammadan chronicles mention that Kritavi- 
jaya’s queen was a princess of Champa who- 
favoured Islam. If the story be true then* 
this princess would be the sister of Jayasim- 
havarman V of Champa—who with the help of 
the Emperor of China won back the northern* 
provinces of Champa from the Annamites. 
Another sister of this Champa princess is* 
said to have married an Arab priest—Sheikh 
Ibrahim. Her son Raden Rahmat, it is said,, 
came to Java to visit his royal aunt 
and in Islamic chronicles he is celebrated aa- 
the first apostle of the new faith in Java. He 
assumed the title of Sivsuhunan and is believed 
to have constructed the first mosque built, 
on Javanese soil. Sir Stamford Raffles how¬ 
ever dismisses the whole episode as mere- 
fiction. 

The successor of Kritavijaya was R^aso- 
vardbana who reigned only from 1451 to* 
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1453. How he was related to his predecessor 
Is not known nor is i^t clear why he left 
Majapahit and resided at Keling. 

^fter him for three years there was an 
interregnum. Then two princes followed one 
another on the throne of Majapahit. Both of 
them had short: reigns and the last left the 
-capital. ';i: 

The kin^, who is usually called Bhra 
Vijaya V, reigned from 1468-1478 and 
died in hie capital. Such are the unconnected 
facts which we know about the last years 
of Majapahit 

It is generally accepted that Majapahit 
fell in 1478. Sir Stamford Raffles gives 
the popular Muhammadan version of the 
story. Among the wives of Browijoyo was 
a Chinese lady. She was repudiated by 
the Javanese monarch, when pregnant 
of Baden Patah. She had to seek shelter 
With Arya Bamar, the chief of Palembang 
(the old Shrivijaya in Sumatra), who was 
a relation of Browijyo. Raden Patah, when 
he grew up, accompanied by Raden Husen, 
a real son of Arya Damar, came to Java 
from Sumatra after becoming converts to 
the Muhammadan religion of which Palem¬ 
bang was the most important centre. 
Raden Patah, who was really the son of 
Browijoyo, became a devotee while his 
step-brother Raden Husen sought temporal 
advantages and soon became the commander- 
in-chief of the Majapahit army. Raden 
Patah began to intrigue for the subversion 
of the Hindu religion. Having at last formed 
a considerable party and mustered a respect¬ 
able force, he gave the command to a Java¬ 
nese—for he himself was not a military 
leader. This is said to have happened in 
1468 A.D. The Muhammadan force was 
defeated by the Hindu army under the 
command of Husen. Raden Patah was, 
however, not discouraged by this defeat at 
the bands of his step-brother. He obtained 
succour from the faithful at Palembang and 
was soon able to assemble a fresh Muslim 
army. Husen, still the commander of the 
Hindu army of Majapahit, was now in his 
turn defeated. Majapahit fell and was 
destroyed. And this triumph of Islam took 
place in 1400 Saka, i, 1478 A.D. 

This version however is refuted by an 
inscription dated 1408 Saka (1486 A.D.) 

found engraved on a rock in the south-east 
of Surabaya* Prof. Krom in his new book 
on the lndo-Jayanese period (Indo-Java- 
ansche Geschiedenis) gives all the facts 


bearing on this matter brought to light by 
recent research work. In this inscription 
a Brahman, Brahmaraja, versed in the four 
Vedas, is men ioned as the recipient of 
gifts ,frora a Hindu ruler. This Brahman 
is represented as having inspired this king 
with ambitious ideas which led the prince 
to a position of overlordship. This prince 
is mentioned in the inscription as living at 
Jinggan “where the battle was fought against 
Maja^hit.” The name of this king is given 
as Rdnavijaya Girindravardhana and it is 
he who may have seized Majapahit in 
1478 A.D. 

The coast-line of J*va was however already 
Islamized, but the Muslim rulers of these 
places still recognized a Hindu suzerain 
ruling inland 

Barros, a Portuguese writer, writes about 
1498 A. D. that in the East (he means thereby 
the Archipelago and the Malay Peninsula) 
the Hindus ruled but Malaka, a part of the 
Sumatran coast and some sea-ports in Java 
were in Muhammadan occupation. Barros 
refers to the influence of Islam as a pest 
which spread from Malaka along trade 
channels. 

Malaka, in the second half of the 15th 
century, had become a great emporium of 
trade between East and West (i. c., China 
and Java on one side and India and Arabia 
on the other). In India Gnjrat was the 
province which had most frequent trade 
relations with Malaka. 

Thus at the end of the 15th century the 
suzerain power was still Hindu though 
places on the sea-coast were fast becoming 
Muhammadan. In 1509 Malaka itself, the 
stronghold of Islam, was afraid of an attack 
by the Javanese Hindu king. In the same 
year the first Portuguese ships appeared 
before Malaka. In 1511 came Albuquerque 
himself from Cochin capturing Gujrati ships 
wherever he could find them. 

There was a Hindu settlement in Malaka 
which was a discordant element in a Muham¬ 
madan atmosphere. The leader of the 
Hindus, Timut Raja, entered into secret 
negotiations with the Portuguese. The Java¬ 
nese Hindu king himself sent an ambassador 
with presents to Albuquerque—for he was 
not on friendly terms with the Sultan of 
Malaka who oppressed his Hindu subjects. 
The Sultan was driven out by the Portuguese. 

In 1513 Albuquerque wrote to the king 
of Portugal referring to the Hindu overlord 
of Java as seeking the alliance of die Portu- 
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gaese. Albuquerque adds : The other towns, 
which are In tife territory, will necessarily 
be on friendly terms with us--or we shall 
send a small fleet to the help of the Javanese 
king. 

The last trustworthy Portuguese account 
of Hindu Java is of the year 1514. The 
Governor de -Brito writes to King Manuel 
of Portugal in January, 1514 “Java is 
a great island. There are two Kafir (ie., 
non-Muslim) kings—one is called the King 
of Sunda (W. Java) and the other of Java. 
The rulers on the coast are Muhammadan 
and some of them are very powerful. They 
have many ships and great influence.” 

The Italiau Pigafetta, who travelled in 
these regions in 1522 with the great 
Magellan, writes—“The greatest towns in 
Java are these : Majapahit, the king of 
which place when he lived, was the greatest 
prince of all the islands and was called 
Raja Pati Unus ; and then Sunda, Daha, 
Demak, Gajmada, etc....” 

Now we know from earlier Portuguese 
accounts that Pati Unus was a warlike 
Muhammadan prince of Japara(inW. Java). He 
had fought naval action with the Portuguese 
admiral d’Andrade in 1513 in which he was 
beaten only with great difficulty by the Portu¬ 
guese. After this Pati Unus is mentioned as 
the conqueror of Sunda (westernmost part 


of Java). Did he also win for Islam; the great 
eastern kingdo ra of Majapahit ? The last 
Hindu ruler of Java must then have fallen 
before the victorious arms of Pati Unus 
between 1513 and 1522. 

Later Javanese tradition, as recorded by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, points to another person as 
the champion of Islam. This Muslim apostle 
was the Sultan of Cheribon (in W. Java)—still 
revered as Sheikh Maulana. He was an Arab 
by birth and he and his two sons are said 
to have conquered and converted the whole 
of West Java towards the close of the loth 
century. The ruling Muhammadan princes; 
in West Java still look on Sheikh Maulana 
as their common ancestor. 

Thus the Arab traders, who first came t?o 
Sumatra and Java as early as the end of the 
7th century—to carry on trade and commerce 
with the Farther East succeeded by the begin¬ 
ning of the 16th century in winning political 
supremacy and propagating their religion 
throughout the Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula. But already enterprising 
mariners from Portugal and Spain had made 
thoir appearance in the arena and the Dutch 
were soon to follow. Political supremacy was 
to be wrested soon from the Muslim princes 
but the religious supremacy of Islam is still 
unquestioned in these regions. 


A Tribune Of The People 

By “YINOD” 


D R. Surnant Mehta’s is a household name 
to-day in Gujarat. Excepting Sjt. A. V. 
Thakkar, that most unostentatious and 
silent social worker, the friend of the Bhils 
and the untouchables, there is hardly another 
man to-day in the province who occupies 
that lofty, unique position amongst the 
ranks of social workers that Dr. Mehta 
occupies. It is not always desirable to 

attempt an estimate of the life-work of any 
individual when he is alive. The task is 
extremely difficult if the writer is on terms 
of close friendship with him, In this short 
account, therefore, an attempt is made only 


to acquaint the reader with the man as he 
appears to the public. To know Dr. Mehta 
in true perspective, one requires to. recall 
to his mind two pictures—one of a fashion¬ 
able young Indian clad in perfect European 
costume and living in an English style in 
pre-Non-Co-operation days, the other of a 
peasant-like looking social worker, anxiety- 
craven, Sweating under his brow with his 
little kit in his hand while measuring on 
foot a little distance here or there under a 
scorching sun, living amongst the poor, as 
one of them in Nan-Co-operation and in post- 
N.-C.-O.-days. That furnishes, in short, the 
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raal keynote to an understanding' of the man. 
Mis cultural attainments, his ideals, his 
< 5 onvictions have not changed, they are just 
the same as they were two decades back 
hut they have only been now directed into 
another channel and it is now altogether a 
^changed life. 

Culture and intelligence he inherited in 
abundance. He is the grandson of that 
•eminent Gujarati scholar and novelist 
Nandshanker Mehta on the maternal side. 
He was given the best available education 
both here and in England. In the early 
portion of this century, it was considered 
.almost an essential in life for a young man 
aspiring for a brilliant and lucrative career 
to be educated in a foreign l.and, necessarily in 
England. In Dr. Mehta’s case, not only were the 
circumstances favourable, but there was an 
affluence of means. The moulding of life 
in his early days was influenced by and had 
a distinct stamp of the atmosphere and 
environment of a royal family, his father 
being the Gaekwad’s personal physician. 
However, even in these days, as in those, 
his religious temperament, his notions of 
social usefulness, or service, and love of 
independence were the same. 

The future is to all men a sealed book. 
Hardly did this young man know when lie 
joined the Baroda State Service on return 
from Europe that, a day was awaiting him 
when he would be called upon to take up 
his cudgel against the same service of which 
he was once a high official. The yourg 
•cricketer, a terror on the field at Navsari 
in these days, he had no idea that a much 
wider field was awaiting him in life, where 
he was to be called upon to play not the 
gay, recreative cricket but a much harder 
game—a life of penance of a true Karinachari. 
Dr. Mehta soon realized that sport was not 
the whole of life in India, but only its re¬ 
creation. Though a great social force in 
Gujarat to-day, the stamp that the young 
medical officer and his large-minded libera¬ 
lity and almost instinctive courtesy left on 
the public life of that town is still to be 
felt in all its splendour. 

Dr. Mehta later served the State in many 
capacities and rose to a very high rank. But, 
the Government service and that too in an 
Indian State, never once damped his spirits, 
. enthusiasm or lo* e of independence of speech 
or action. The Government service even 
to-day as in these days, is a synonym for 
.servility. The best of our men have unfor¬ 


tunately under its suffocating influence 
succumbed to the temptations of a life full 
of pomp and power. Dr. Mehta 'not once 
allowed those temptations to have a sway 
over him and that is why he has been found 
stubbornly fighting the administrative cranks 
of that once progressive State. Unlike many 
an Indian youth, he has imbibed the spirit 
of liberty in England, not of licence. That 
stands in good service to him to-day. Yery 
few persons had facilities which Dr. Sumant 
enjoyed, of having not less than five tours 
round the world, and it was during these 
tours with the Maharaja, that he got oppor¬ 
tunities to come into contact with the best 
intellects of these lands, with the young 
Egyptians, radical Republicans and Parnellites 
of Ireland, and thus to cultivate a very 
broad view of life. The first sparks of 
patriotism in him were ignited in those 
countries and he acknowledges the fact with 
a grateful heart even to-day. 

This much about his early life. Even 
then he was connected with many institutions 
in this province and had put in a fairly 
creditable record in the field of social service. 
But then his real solid work commenced 
since he gave up the lucrative post in the 
Civil Service of the State. As an officer he was 
very popular, lie was not dreaded and forsaken 
as officials generally are, by the people, 
barring a few flatterers or hangers on who 
always find their place where officialdom 
reigns supreme. This officer was cast in a 
different mould. He used to mix freely with 
the people and tried to penetrate into their 
lives, their hardships and their miseries. 
While in districts on duty, he was never a 
burden to the people, and resented the slight¬ 
est indulgence, if offered to his children, even 
by his friends. Stern rigidity was the rule 
of his life. If there is one individual who 
has rendered the greatest possible service in 
the cause of advancement of female educa¬ 
tion in Gujarat, it is Dr. Sumant. Of 
course his cultured wife was his helpmate 
in every activity of his. Names of both 
Sumant and Sharda Mehta will go down to 
posterity—will be remembered by them with 
gratitude when Gujarat reaps in future the 
fruits of this benediction they have bestowed 
on her. 

To-day village life and Sumant are two 
synonymous terms, though in old days, 
village life was not less dear to him. He 
has never flinched a bit from wandering 
about from cottage to cottage in the Rani' 
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paraj area or from sleeping under tbe canopy 
of heaven at theii cottage door. 

From his last visit to England Dr. Mehta 
returned just on the eve of the historic 
session of the Congress at Ahraedabad in 
1921. He was all the while feeling that bis 
ideals of service were not being realized 
while in Government service and wanted to 
get rid of the shackles. That historic session 
afforded him an opportunity, and he, without 
the least hesitation, sent in his resignation 
and presented himself at the Congress, clad 
in Khaddtfh This sudden change surprised 
many of his friends, though the most 
intimate of them did expect it some day 
or other. He had twice attempted earlier to 
join the Servant of India Society but his 
independence of temperament could not suit 
the ultra-moderate policy of the Society. He 
had a little later to attempt to found a home 
to train up “Servants” for Gujarat—in 
Ahmedabad, with a small band of young 
aspirants. He had an inspired unerring 
vision of the moral strength which must 
be at the back of physical strength and the 
intellectual attainments. He perceived that 
the first element of that moral strength must 
be Tyaga, complete self-sacrifice for the 
country and complete devotion to the work 
of liberation. He wanted his workers— 
servants—to be political “ Vairagees ” or 
‘Fakirs’ who have no other thought than 
their duty to the Supreme Deity—the Mother. 
The second element of that moral strength 
to him was self-discipline and organization. 
His Fakiri or renunciation has during the 
last so' en years, brought many a recalcitrant 
to his senses. 

Prominent amongst his many-sided 
activities, are those in connection with the 
Kaliparaj Association and Satyagraha in 
Petlad. Through the instrume tality of the 
former he carried on a vigorous campaign of 
prohibition amongst the people known as 
Raniparaj, a vast populace sunk in drunken¬ 
ness, a prey to the machinations of greedy 
Parsee liquor shop-keepers and a corrupt 
officialdom, leagued in conspiracy against 
their helpless pray; and thus invited the 
wrath of the Baroda bureaucracy over his 
head. This is not the place to narrate at 
length the history of the movement that was 
over three years an eyesore to the sun-dried, 
obdurate officials of the State which claimed 
for itself a name for progress and yet could 
not brook its people going dry. Baroda 
resorted to a policy of repression and served 
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the workers of the Kaliparaj 
an order not to enter the area add preach 
prohibition. Mr. Mookherji,the thefc reactionary 
Suba of the district, tried his utmost to 
put down the movement, defended the 

Government policy in the columns of the 
Times of India and that high-priest of 
autocratic officialdom, Sir Manubhai, as the 
Dewan, supported the man on the spot, fiufc 
tbe reactionary orders were defied and, 
thanks to the sagacity and well-planned 
organization of Dr. Mehta, the Baroda steel- 
frame had to bend down, the Suba was 
transferred and the orders were withdrawn. 
Thousands of families went dry and even 
to-day they remember with gratitude their 
benefactor and his small band of workers. 
This spade-work done in those days stands 
in good stead to-day to the workers in 
British India in the surrounding districts. 
Dr. Mehta had the fullest co-operation and help 
of Sjt Amritlal Thakkar in his Kaliparaj 
activities^ 

Another enduring monument to his efforts 
was the Petlad Satyagraha—a no-tax campaign 
against the unjust increment in land assess¬ 
ment in that Taluk of the Baroda State. 
Petlad Satyagraha was a land-mark in the 
annals ot Gujarat even as Kaira, Borsad or 
Bardoli are. The agriculturists of the Taluk 
stood rock-firm against all the tyranny and 
oppression of the Government. And subse¬ 
quently the just cause of the peasants 
triumphed, putting a fresh laurel in Dr. 
Mehta’s crown. A marked characteristic of 
his life is that Dr. Mehta shuns in every 
form and place, the exploitation of the 
peasant and the worker by either the fat 
capitalists, land-lords or a capital-ridden 
Government and puts his shoulder to the 
wheel to put an end to it, wherever found. 
Dr. Sumant has rendered a very creditable 
account of himself in this respect and 
helped directly or indirectly the awakening 
of mass consciousness in the oppressed 
and the down-trodden throughout the 
province. Kaliparaj and Petlad are enough 
to bo the life-work of any one individual. 
The doctor has much more to his credit. 

Had he continued to serve the Baroda 
State, Dr. Mehta would have lived an easy 
and affluent life as. a medical practitioner. 
He had made a name as a surgeon. In 
securing an efficient surgeon, Gujarat would 
have lost a veritable servant of the people! 
Dr. Sumant in his choice of ‘Vocation” 
therefore has, no doubt, rendered a service 
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of supreme importance to Gujarat which was and a transparent geniality of heart and 
destined to lead India and be in the soul. . 

vanguard of national development The mere Dr. and Mrs. Mehta jare connected with 
recognition of 4he desirability of freedom many -educational institutions of Gujarat, 

cannot be an inspiring motive. There are Both of them were amongst the chief 

few Indians at present, whether loyalist, lieutenants of Sjt. vallabhbhai Patel in the 
moderate or nationalist in their political Bardoli campaign and rendered yeoman’s 
views, who do not recognize that the country service to the cause. But Dr. Mehta’s main 
has claims on them or that freedom in the life-work consists in the emancipation of 
abstract is a desirable thing. But most of the Baroda State subjects. He is to-day the 
them, when it is a question between the unchallenged leader of two millions of 
claims of the country and other claims, do Baroda subjects groaning under all the evils 

not in practice choose the service of the of the rule of an absentee ruler. They have 

country, and while many may have the always in times of their trials, turned their 
wish to see freedom accomplished, few have eyes toward him and felt that the rudder 
the will to accomplish it There are other of their ship was in quite safe hands. His 
things which we hold dearer and which we lead has never yet failed them; and 

fear to see imperilled either in the struggle he commands their entire confidence, 
for freedom or by its accomplishment. Dr. He is the souf of the Baroda State Subjects’ 
Mehta was above all these and has not Conference (Praja Mandal) and his masterly 
paused for a moment to consider, while Presidential addresses at the Bilimora special 
consecrating his life to the service of the session of the Praja Mandal and the Sojitra 
country, whether he was not risking his Agriculturists’ Conference reveal his wonder- 
well-earned pension. It must have been ful grasp of the problem of the agriculturist 
very difficult for him to rough it out to the and his oneness with the cause of the 
extent he has at present done. forsaken and the poor. He stands to-day at 

Dr. Mehta is also reckoned as an inspiring the door as a cautious watchman to safe- 
writer, though here too he is a thorough guard the interests of 20 lacs of human 
utilitarian and would write only on subjects souls. 

that would directly or indirectly help his It would be an unpardonable omission 

missionary activities. Those who are to-day not to mention, in this narration, Shrimati 
ardent admirers of his writings will be surprised Sharada Mehta, a name to conjure with, a 
to know that only ten years back Dr. Sumant name so universally revered and respected 
could not write Gujarati well. He soon throughout the length and breadth of this 
perceived, when on the threshold of this new province. In the whole of Dr. Mehta’s stormy 
life, that a nation could not grow without life, his home has been the green spot, 
finding a fit medium of expression for the Sharada Mehta is the presiding deity of the 
new self into which it was developing “home”, a solace to many an agrieved soul 
without a language which would give perma- and wounded heart. This couple has been 
nent shape to its thoughts and feelings and for over two generations, an ideal for young 
carry every new impulse swiftly and trium- Gujarat. The wells of that small hut-like 

phantiy into the consciousness of all Realizing bungalow in Sayaji Ganj must have witnessed 

this he made a strenuous effort to obtain many a broken heart coming to its occupants 

mastery over the language of the populace to seek solace and going out full of hope 

for whose betterment he had dedicated himself and joy. Many a young missionary may 
to work. He very ably edited that premier have derived their inspiration from this 
monthly of Gujarat, the Yuga Dkarma for quarter. Dr. Mehta’s house in this sense is not 
over a period of two years, in the forced a residence but an institution—the birth-place 
absence of Sjt. lndulal Yagnik in Baroda of many fruitful schemes. For her serene 
jail and proved that he could shoulder even sincerity, her over-flowing kindness and love 
a literary venture. Yuga Dharma proved to all, her culture and her social nature, 
to be a veritable medium for Dr. Mehta to Mrs. Sharada Mehta stands unequalled. She 
preach his ideals of “Yuga Dharma” (i. e, the is an ideal housewife, a loving mother *nd 
religion of the present age). His writings a sincere friend and is a living contradiction 
may notrank as first class literary pieces, to the prevailing false notion that educated 
but they at least display his sincerity ladies could never be good housewifes, She 
of purpose, his courage of conviction has in adapting herself to her husband’s 
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life of rwfEwaiifafii and service displayed 
an admix^l6 ;4 «|^at,^’ sacrifice. Jfis. Mehta, 
now in her fifties Was the first amongst 
Gujarat Hindu ladies to graduate from the 
Bombay University, one of the early pioneers 
of female education. In imparting the highest 
possible education to her daughters she has 
given an impetus to the movement she all 
through pioneered. One of the girls is a 
Science graduate while the other has been 
reading aMhe London School of Economics. 
After graduating from Karve’s University 
Mrs. Mehta takes a very keen interest in 
Karve’s University and is a member both of 
its Senate and the Syndicate. These are some 
of the merits of the lady who is to-day a 
great social force in the province of ^Gujarat,, 
but her greatest attraction is her “Mother¬ 
hood.” She is the very personification of 
that divine spirit Mahatmaji once while 
proposing her to the Chair of the Social 


Conference at Godhra paid a ve 
tribute to the afore-said virtue of hers by 
saying that ‘he would very much wisfa-'-tispire 
to be born to her” and the Mahatma is 
hardly a man who unnecessarily lavishes 
encomiums on any person. Such is the 
lady Dr. Mehta had the good-luck to secure 
as his life-companion. Mrs. Mehta can 
unreservedly claim not a little share in all the 
successes in his life. All honour to the man 
who may not be a Sadhu but who is skiving 
by his deeds, unconsciously though, to attain 
to Sadkiita. His is a life of strange vicissi¬ 
tudes, with its bitter trials and its glorious 
poverty. May he enjoy it long, exemplifying 
the words of the poet: 

“To serve thy generation, this thy fate, 

Written in water, swifly fades thy name. 

But he who loves his kind does, first 
and late. 

A work too great for fame.” 


Some Men 1 hare Known 

By NAGENDKANATH GUPTA 


Ananda Mohan Bose 

I T was during my stay at Karachi that I 
first met Ananda Mohan Bose at Lahore ; 
On my way from Calcutta to Karachi 
in 1887 I halted for a few days at Lahore and 
stayed with Sitala Kanta Chatterji, then 
Editor of the Tribune . I found there 

Ananda Mohan Bose with his wife and his 
brother Dr. Mohini Mohan Bose. That was 
the beginning of our acquaintance. At the 
Bombay Congress in 1889 we lived together 
in the same house. Surendra Nath Banerji 
and several others were also there. We had 
our meals together. Our conversation referred 
often to Charles Bradlaugh, who was 
attending the Congress and whose accession 
to the representation Qf India*in the House^ 
of Commons was a great gain. Afterwards 
I met Ananda Mohan Bose several times in 
different places. He came to Lahore to 
interview Sardar Dyal Singh in connection 
with the founding of a theistic college in 
Lahore, and he called on me on that occasion. 


Ananda Mohan’s brilliance and intelligence 
were stamped upon his features. He had a 
fine face and particularly bright eyes, and 
was an excellent conversationalist. As a 
public speaker he was fluent and impressive. 
There was a story about him which I believe 
was quite true, that Mr. Sutcliffe, a famous 
Principal of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
used to say that Ananda Mohan was the 
most brilliant student that had ever passed 
out of the college. I never heard him 
gossiping or discussing other people. The 
last time I saw him was in 1899, the year 
that the Congress was held at Lucknow. 
Bomesh Chandra Dutt was President elect 
and one afternoon, while I was sitting with 
him in his bouse, he proposed that we should 
go and consult Ananda Mohan Bose, who 
was living close by, about certain matters 
connected with the Congress. We jus I 
walked over to the house and found Anandt 
Mohan ill and lying on a sofa. It was hit 
last illness for he never quite recovers 
from it He was in evident pain but tha 
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did not prevent him from keeping up an 
animated conversation for a pretty long time, 
discussing the lines that should be followed 
at the next Congress and letting R. C. Dutt 
have the benefit of his experience of public 
life. Romesh Chandra had recently retired 
from the Indian Civil Service and though he 
was a publicist as well as an ex-official, he 
rightly considered that Ananda Mohan Bose 
would be able to give him valuable advice. 

Eaij Charan Bankrjee 

Kali Charan Banerji was present at the 
Lahore Congress of 1893 and came to see me 
at my house one morning. Of course, 

I knew all about him, had seen him often in 
Calcutta and had heard him speak, and con¬ 
sidered him one of our finest public 
speakers. Besides, his nephew Bhavani 
Charan (Brahmabandhava Upadhyaya) had told 
me all about his beautiful domestic life. 
The best speech of Kali Charan that I had 
heard was at a meeting at the Calcutta Town 
Hall to protest against the arrest and imprison¬ 
ment of some members of the Salvation 
Army, Commissioner Booth-Tucker being one 
of them, in Bombay on a charge of obstruction 
of a public thoroughfare. The party had 
just come out to India and were preaching 
in the streets of Bombay in their own 
fashion when all of them were arrested and 
locked up. Keshub Chandra Sen presided 
over the Calcutta meeting and the best speech 
was made by Kali Charan Banerji who asked 
those present whether they would show 
sympathy or antipathy with the Salvationists 
and spoke with great force and eloquence. 

It was an honour and a pleasure to have 
him sitting in front of me and talking with 
great simplicity and frankness. Several years 
afterwards when his health was failing 
rapidly, Kali Charan Banerji was present at 
the Calcutta Congress of 190(>, where were 
heard the first mutterings of the storm that 
broke out in a tempest the next year at 
Surat. Kali Charan fainted at the Calcutta 
Congress and was taken home. 

SfR Nil Ratan Sircar 

In 1892 a friend wrote to me from 
Calcutta that Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar was a * 
candidate for election as a Fellow of the 
♦Calcutta University and I should help him 
with the votes of the graduates of that 
University residing in the Punjab. Dr. 
Sircar was not known to me personally but 


I had of course heard of his remarkable 
career and the grit and perseverance that 
had enabled him to overcome all difficulties 
and to obtain the M. A. and M, D. degrees 
of the Calcutta University. I spok§ personally 
to the Calcutta graduates in Lahore and 
wrote to others who lived in other districts 
in the Punjab. Every one of them voted for 
Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar. After the Congress of 
1892 at Allahabad I paid a flying visit to 
Calcutta and while passing the Senate House 
on College Street saw a crowd on the steps 
and at the entrance of the Ha11. I suddenly 
remembered that the election of fellows was in 
progress and I thought I would inquire how 
it was going on. At the head of the stairs 
I met my friend . excited and jubilant , and 
he rushed in and brought out Dr. Nil Ratan 
Sircar, who * warmly thanked me for the 
Punjab votes, which had been given to him 
solid, a few minutes later Ashutosh (after¬ 
wards Sir) Mukerji, who had been counting 
and checking the votes in a room came out 
and he was surrounded by the friends and 
supporters of the candidates. In reply to 
their eager questions Ashutosh Mukerji said, 

“I cannot tell you about the other candidates 
yet but you all know who will top the list”, 
and wo understood that Dr. Nil Ratan Sircar 
was leading by a substantial majority. This 
was the beginning of a friendship which I 
prize and I and mine have been the recipients 
of many kindnesses from Sir Nil Ratan 
Sircar. Somehow or other I have admired 
Calcutta mostly from a distance, but during 
my periodical brief stay my people often 
have had the benefit of Dr. Sircar’s great 
skill as a physician. I remember in parti¬ 
cular a striking instance of his devotion to 
the science of medicine. In the house next to 
mine on Grey Street were living some 
relations of the late Sarada Charan Mitra, at 
that time a Judge of the Calcutta High Court. 
There was a girl of about twelve living in 
the house who had an attack of high fever. 
Dr. Sircar had been called to the house of 
Sarada Charan Mitra on the other side of the 
road to examine someone and there he was 
asked if he would kindly also examine the 
girl in the other house. He went over at 
once, examined the patient very carefully, 
refused a fee and said he would come again. 

I was with him and he told me it was a 
very peculiar case, but the symptoms were 
not yet sufficiently marked to enable him 
to pronounce a definite opinion. He came* 
again in the afternoon, and I went with 
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him to the be4$ide of the little patient. The 
suspicion that Dr. Sircar had was confirmed 
at the second examination. It was a case 
of scarlet fever. There was the high tempera¬ 
ture, the peculiar rash on the stomach, the 
throat trouble and all the other symp¬ 
toms. In England and Europe scarlet fever 
is well known and dreaded as one of the 
most fatal diseases of children. Dr. Sircar 
said he had not seen diseases of children. 
Dr. Sircar said he had not seen a single 
case in his experience and he had actually 
brought hi^'books for consultation and to 
verify the symptoms. As all eruptive fevers 
are highly contagious Dr. Sircar thought it 
imprudent for me to be present I might 
carry the infection to my children though 
T might not catch it myself. But as I 
did not touch the patient I prevailed upon 
Dr. Sircar to let me stay. From that day 
until the girl was quite out of danger and 
convalescent Dr. Sircar visited her twice 
and sometimes thrice every day, explaining 
to me the distinguishing symptoms and the 
various stages of the disease. The skins of 
the palms and the soles of the feet came 
off entire and Dr. Sircar put them in a jar 
of spirit and took them away. Long strips 
of slough came up from the throat. Dr. 
Sircar not only accepted no fees but he 
used to compound and bring the medicines 
himself and spend long hours watching 
and examining the patient who was in a 
very critical condition for some days. 
It was not the professional physician, but 
the kind-hearted physician devoted to his 
noble science, the enthusiastic scientist 
exerting all his skill of healing that I saw 
during the protracted and serious illness of 
that child. Singularly enough it was au 
entirely isolated case and no other was 
heard of either in Calcutta or elsewhere. 

Pratap Chandra Majumdar 
I had seen Pratap Chandra Majumdar at 
the house of Keshub Chandra Sen and I 
knew that he had spoken kindly of the 
little brochure I had written after Keshub’s 
death. During my stay in Lahore Pratap 
Chandra Majumdar came to that city on 
mission work. The Brahmo Samaj of Lahore 
was not affiliated to any particular section of 
the Samaj and preachers belonging to the 
New Dispensation, the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj and the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay 
were all welcomed and invited to preach 
and deliver lectures in the Samaj building. 


I met Pratap Chandra at one of his lectures 
and afterwards he came to see me at my 
house. He was staying in a room near the 
Brahmo Samaj and I asked him Whether he 
was quite comfortable. Pratap Chandra 
Majumdar used to suffer from diabetes and 
was rather particular about his food. He 
complained that the Panjabi food was not to 
his liking, though otherwise he was quite 
comfortable. I ventured to suggest 'hat he 
should take his meals at iny place and he 
immediately agreed to my proposal. The 
next morning he came to breakfast and 
after a hearty meal we had a long talk about 
Keshub Chandra Sen arid the political and 
other signs of the times. Pratap Chandra 
Majumdar was a highly intellectual man of 
wide culture, an admirable writer and speaker, 
widely travelled and had an attractive 
manner of conversation. I met him once 
more in Calcutta some years later in a tram- 
car. He told me he wanted to read the 
eleventh Skandka of Shrimad-hhagavat 
with a Pandit and he wanted to know 
whether I knew of anyone who could help 
him. 1 gave him the names and address of 
two or three Pandits. Pratap Chandra 
Majumdar died shortly afterwards. 

Siva Nath Sastri 

One of the most delightful and lovable 
men I ever met was Pandit Siva Nath Sastri 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Like Pratap 
Chandra Majumdar he came to Lahore to 
deliver some lectures and sermons in the 
Brahma Mandir. After his first lecture 
Abinash Chandra Majumdar of Lahore intro¬ 
duced me to him and the next afternoon he 
called on me, and afterwards hardly a day 
passed that we did not spend some hours 
together. Before I met him I knew Siva Nath 
Sastri as a fascinating Bengali writer. 
Born in an orthodox Brahmin Pandit family, 
jie had broken through the trammels of caste 
and bad joined the Brahmo Samaj. After 
the schism over the Kuch Behar marriage 
he had gone over to the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj of which he was a leading member. 
Siva Nath Sastri was deeply religious, but 
he was by no means an ascetic or a habitually 
grave man. He was an excellent humourist 
both as a writer and in conversation. He 
wrote a screaming parody of a poem by 
Bankim Chandra Cbatterjee and when I 
repeated a few lines which I happened to 
remember he laughed and recited the rest of 
the poem. He was full of anecdotes and 
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Hashes of humour, and oceassionaily he was 
a bright mimic. He knew that I dabbled 
in literature, and spoke appreciatively of 
certain essays written by me. He told me 
numerous anecdotes about Ramkrishna 
Paramhansa and Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
and as we both happened to know Ramtanu 
Lahiri intimately we exchanged our impres¬ 
sions about that remarkable man. After the 
death of Ramtanu Lahiri Siva Nath Sastri 
wrote his life. I met him once again in 
Calcutta shortly before his death. 

Dr. Kali Pada Gupta 

Another winter visitor to Lahore was Dr. 
Kali Pada Gupta of the Indian Medical Service. 
For some time he was Sanitary Commissioner 
to the Government of Bengal. He was a 
native of Halisahar so that we were fellow 
villagers. I saw a good deal of Kali Pada 
Gupta during his stay at Lahore. He was 
a Christian, but he was a homely Bengali 
of the good old school, and was proud 
of the fact that he was a Kulin 
Vaidya. He rightly reproached me and 
some of my people for having done 
nothing for the village of our forbears. He 
himself had a house in Calcutta, but he took 
great interest in the well-being of Hali¬ 
sahar and gave some money for the , build¬ 
ing of a hospital. He was a frequent visitor 
to the village and personally knew most of 
the residents. He was very different from 
the class of the “England returned” Bengalis 
of those days, men who pretended to have 
forgotten everything about their own country, 
because they had passed two or three years 
in England. 

Radha Raman Raha 

Radha Raman Raha was one of the first 
two Bengalis who had proceeded to the 
Punjab, the other being Golaknath Chatterji. 
They were both Christians and had come 
under the influence of Dr. Alexander Duff. 
There was no railway at that time beyond 
Ranig&nj, and the rest of the long way to 
the Punjab had to be traversed in bullock- 
carts and camel vans. Radha Raman Raha had 
been a teacher in a Mission School for some 
time and was in charge of the Religious Books 
and Tracts Society when I went to Lahora 
The first house I occupied was just opposite 
the premises of the Society in which Radha 
Raman had comfortable quarters. We became 
good friends at once, and our friendship 


remained unbroken until Radha Raman’s 
death in 1910. He was about 51 years 
of age when I first met him. He had 
never married and there was a romance of 
disappointed love in early life. Radha 
Raman was a short man with benevolence 
and kindness beaming in his eyes, and 
face. 'He was a devout Christian, but lived 
like a Bengali wearing the dhoti at home, 
and chapkan abroad. From his small income 
he helped several persons, including Dr. Kali 
Pada Gupta, to complete their studies in 
England. He was a great friend of students, 
and constantly looked after the Bengali 
students reading in the Lahore Medical 
College. The leading Bengali residents like 
Pratul Chandra Chatterji, Kali Prasanna Roy, 
Jogendra Chandra Bose, Chandra Nath 
Mitra and Dr. Braja Lai Ghose treated him 
with great respect and he generally spent 
his evenings with his Bengali friends. But 
his Punjabi, English and American friends 
were equally well aware of his worth and 
showed him every respect. He was frank 
and simple and a man of high character 
and never spoke a single word in disparage¬ 
ment of Hindus or their religion. He retired 
in 1894 and used to spend the winter months 
at Lahore, and stayed every year with me 
as long as I was there. Pratul Chandra 
Chatterji and Kali Prasanna Roy were much 
older friends of Radha Raman than myself 
and they used to chaff him for giving me 
preference over them. 

Abinash Chandra Majumdar 

Abinash Chandra Majumdar was a member 
of the Sadharan Bhahmo Samaj and held an 
appointment in the Railway office at Lahore. 
He was a man universally respected for his 
high character, amiability of disposition, and 
unfailing readiness to help the distressed and 
deserving. He had learned homeopathy and 
gave homeopathic medicines free to a number 
of patients every morning. He had also an 
installation of Buisson’s Vapour Bath for 
anti-rabic treatment, which was used on one 
occasion in my own family. Abinash 
Chandra was to be found wherever any good 
work was to be done. Hfe was one of the 
most gentle-hearted * men I have met, as 
well as one of the sincerest and most devout, 
He was an instance of a man who was 
widely admired and esteemed for the good¬ 
ness of his heart. He had only a small 
income and lived a simple life, but the time 
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came when eyery community in Lahore 
paid him the homage due to a great and 
good man. After his retirement and when 
his health began to fail he used to spend 
the winter months at Lahore, while thesummer 
and monsoon months were spent at Solon 
half way to Simla from Kalka. The last 
time I saw him was at Lahore in 1924. He 
was then very.feeble though his intellect was 
quite unclouded, and people still came to 
him for help. He died the following year 
in the seventieth of his age, and his remains 
were followed to the cremation ground by 
practically the whole of Lahore. 

Kali Pr as anna Roy 

When I went to Lahore Kali Prasanna 
Roy, a graduate in Arts and Law of the 
Calcutta University, was the acknowledged 
leader of the Indian Bar, while Sir William 
Ratttigan was the leader of the other section. 
I had known K. P. Roy before I went to 
Lahore for he had been my guest at Karachi 
for a month, where he had gone for a change. 
We became very intimate friends at Lahore, 
and the family intimacy was maintained 
even after K. P. Roy’s death in 1904. 
Kali Prasanna was not a scholarly man 
but he was an accomplished advocate, 

, brimming over with humour and wit. 
He was a man of great independence 
of character and marked dignity of bearing. 
Kali Prasanna was among the early Bengali 
settlers in the Punjab. He was greatly 
respected and was elected Chairman of 
the Lahore Congress Reception Committee 
in 1900. 

Sir Pratul Chandra Chatter.ii 

j The other most prominent member of the 
! Lahore Bar was Pratul Chandra Chatterji, a 
man of considerable culture and charming 
manners. He was widely read, and had 
| the gift of making conversation. He had 
| built a house and was one of the leading 
reises of Lahore, He was what is called an 
acceptable man among all sections of the 
community. He was a member of the 
Punjab University and was for a short 
time an additional member of the Governor- 
General’s Legislative Council. The first 
Indian Judge of the Punjab Chief Court 
was Pandit Ramnarain, a Kashmiri Brahmin, 
but he officiated for only a short time, 
and died soon afterwards. Pratul Chandra 


was appointed a Judge early in 1804 and 
was afterwards confirmed. He told me 
an amusing incident of how his appoint¬ 
ment was regarded by the other Judges. 
After his appointment he called on one 
of the Judges, an English Civilian, who 
told him bluntly, “I don’t like the idea of 
having a Bengali on the Bench, but to you 
personally I have no objection.” P. C. 
Chatterji wrote admirable judgments which 
are still highly praised in the Punjab. In 
politics Pratul Chandra was a cautious man 
and took care not to offend the bureaucracy. 
After his retirement from the Bench, he 
was appointed Dewan of Nabha, but he 
held this appointment for only a year.- 
Towards the end of his life he was almost 
a daily visitor at my house in Calcutta, 
but when the end came in 1917, I was 
away at Bombay. 

Lala . Lalchand 

Lala Lalchand was also a Calcutta 
graduate and a leading lawyer. He was 
the President of the Dayananda Anglo-Yedic 
College and a prominent member of the 
Arya Samaj. After the retirement of K. P. 
Roy, and the elevation of P. C. Chatterji 
to the Bench, Lalchand became the leader 
of the Bar. Once he officiated as a Judge 
of the Chief Court for a year. Later on, 
another man who had nothing like the 
standing of Lalchand, was appointed to the 
Bench, and was subsequently confirmed. 
When the next vacancy was offered to Lal¬ 
chand he rightly . refused it. Lala Lalchand 
was highly respected for his ability and 
high character, and filled an important place 
in the public life of the Punjab. 

Bhai Ram Singh 

Bhai Ram Singh was a native of 
Amritsar, and a carver in wood. He had 
received no education and was merely one 
of the many artisans to be found in that 
city. John Lockwood Kipling, Principal of 
Mayo School of Art, Lahore, discovered him 
as a craftsman of unusual gifts, and when 
Indian artisans were wanted for decorating 
the Indian Darbar Room, in Queen Yictoria’s 
Palace in the Isle of Wight, Ram Singh was 
selected on the recommendation of Lockwood 
Kipling. He more that justified his selection 
for his decoration of the Durbar Room was 
a work of art and the Queen and almost 
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all the members of the Royal Family were 
much interested in his work and showed him 
much kindness. He picked up a little English 
just sufficient to maintain a conversation, 
arid on the conclusion of his work was sent 
back to India, as Vice-Principal of the Mayo 
Art School, an appointment which was 
specially created for him, at the personal 
recommendation of the Queen. Ram Singh 
used to come to me constantly to get letters 
written to the Queen and to members of the 


Royal Family. He showed me several short 
notes in the characteristic hand-writing of 
Queen Victoria, Princess Beatrice and others. 
He received orders to send some furniture 
designed in Indian style lor the Princess. 
Ram Singh afterwards became Principal of 
the School. He retired about 1915 and 
died a little later. He was undoubtedly a 
man of genius which showed itself in 
numerous original and striking designs of 
decorations and decorative art. 


Comment and Criticism 


[This section is intended for tJie correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact , dearly erroneous views, 
misrepresentations, etc., in the . ordinal contributions, an l editorials published in this Review or in 
other papers criticizing it. As various opinions mag reasonably he held on the same subject , this 
section is nod meant for the airing of such differences of opinion. As owing to the kindness of our 
numerous contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are requested to be good 
enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to the point. Generally, 
no criticism of reviews and notices of books is published. Writers are requested not to exceed the * 
Umdoffioe hundred words.—Editor, The Modern Review.] 


“Mahatma Gandhi and the Calcutta Congress” 


1 am young and perhaps that may be the 
reason why I could not control myself when I 
read a note under the heading “Mahatma Gandhi 
on the Calcutta Congress” in the February issue 
of such a representative and widely-read magazine 
as the Modern Review certainly is. 

Does the editor of the Modern Review mean 
to charge the Mahatmaji of having hired delegates 
in the Nagpur Congress for the passage of his 
Non-Co-operation movement or of having connived 
at others doing the same for him. 


You say that the Mahatma was either blind or 
kept his eyes closed when the late Mr. C. R. Das 
was alive, presumably, as it would appear, because 
the Mahatma dared not do or speak anything 
against Mr. Das or against his pleasure ! This 
indeed is another terrible charge against the 
Mahatma, though the world as a whole now fully 
know that he is not the man any the least fit for 
such a charge. 

P. K. Krishna Menon 


Editor’s Note.—W e never said or suggested 
that Gandhiji ever hired or was capable of hiring 


delegates, nor could we ever imagine that any 
intelligent man could misconstrue our words in 
sneo a way. Similarly, we never suggested that 
Mahatmaji was afraid of Mr. C. R. Das. 


An Unhistorical Adage 

In the March number oi* the Modern Review (1929, 
Page 291), Babu Nageudra Nath Gupta in his 
article “Govindadas Jha, the poet of Mithila” 
,*ays -“It is merely a case of Muhammad and the 
mountain. The mountain being at Mithila we 
have no alternative but to negotiate its heights.” 
Nagendra Babu has borrowed this proverb from 
the mischievous propaganda of the Christian 
Missionaries against Islam. This misconception 
has been repu Hated by the Muslim authors and 
writers. The life and smallest accident of Hazrat 
Muhammad (may peace be on him!) have been 
truthfully depicted in the world-renowned six 
works of Hadis (Sia Sithah) on which is founded 
the structure of Islamic religion. But nowhere 
in any work of the Islamic literature such a false 
story is found. 

Muhammad Ahbab Chaudhury b. a. 

Duhalia—Sylhet 



The Indians That Ceylon Wants# 

By ST. NfflAL SINGH 


S OME time ago the Health Officer of Newera 
Eliya—Ceylon’s famous mountain resort- 
complained at a meeting of the Improve¬ 
ment Board of the scarcity of scavengers and 
the difficulty, in consequence, of keeping the 
town in as good a sanitary condition as he 
would like to have it. He suggested that 
an Indian in their employ, presumably himself 
a sweeper, be sent to South India to recruit 
Indian sweepers. 


needed from Southern India and yet save 
the money that they would have to spend 
upon sending one of their own men to the 
Madras Presidency to import them. 

Newera Elly a is not the only place in 
Ceylon which looks to India to supply her 
with men and women to keep her streets 
clean and remove nightsoil from private 
residences and hotels. The same is true of 
Colombo, Kandy, and many another town 



A Group of Indians Employed by the Colombo Municipality to act as Sweepers and Oonservamw 
workers. They live in the shadow of the Incinerator. 


Thereupon an unofficial member of the Board 
suggested that the good offices of the Con¬ 
troller of Indian Immigrant Labour—a highly 
paid and exceedingly efficient Irishman 
belonging to the Ceylon Civil Service—be 
sought to enable them to get over the diffi¬ 
culty. Through that device the residents of 
that Ceylon sanitarium would, he hinted, be 
able to secure all the scavengers that they 

* This article may not be reproduced or trans¬ 
lated in or outside India without first securing 
the written consent of the author. 


in the Island. I do not, in fact, rernembei 
any place of any importance that I have 
visited in Ceylon—and I dare say there are 
not many even among the Ceylonese wire 
have travelled much more extensively thar 
I have in this Island—where the conservancy 
work was not left entirely to Indians. 

Some time ago I was visiting Anuradha 
pura, which once was the proud capital of tli 
Sinhalese kingdom but now is little mor 
than a collection of monuments of a gloriou 
past. A motor lorry drove into the yard ( 
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the Grand Hotel, where I was staying. The sun 
was at the meridian and the day suffocatingly 
hot. The men standing in the conser¬ 
vancy lorry looked, however, to be Indians 
and I went out to find if that was the case. 

8ure enough, they were Indians. They 
were employed by the local Council and 
went from place to place collecting nigbtsoil 
and refuse. The driver of the lorry and his 
helper were, however, sons of the soil. 


The other daj r the “latrine cooly” of the 
Grand Oriental Hotel in Colombo, which has 
been my home for nearly two years, salaamed 
me very obsequiously and told me that he 
was going India.” He had his tip and went 
away. 

The next day I found another man at 
work m my bath-room. He, too, was an 
Indian. 

On the north-eastern edge of Colombo 
tho Municipal Corporation presided over by 
a British member of the Ceylon Civil Service 
another exceedingly able officer—has erected 
the refuse destructor. One day when I was 
out inspecting the slums iii the company of 
a highly socialized member of the Municipal 
Council, I asked to be taken there so as to 
be able to study the system of refuse 
destruction. 


In a small room at one end of the building 
I found some men at work shovelling garbage 
into the furnace. They wore dirty clothes 
and were barefooted. One of them had a 
cut on one foot, which looked sore and angry. 
When I called the attention of the overseer 
to the danger of infection that that man ran 
he replied : “Sir, those men are supplied 
with boots and I am constantly after them 
to get them to wear them. But when my eye 
is off them for a moment 
they slip off their boots and 
go at their work barefooted. 
What can 1 do ?” 

Upon enquiry 1 found that 
all these men were Indians. 
They lived in the “lines”, built 
in the shadow of the tall 
chimney of the destructor. So 
did other Indian scavengers 
in the service of the Munici¬ 
pality 

The “lines” were not bad, 
as “lines” go. Each family 
was given a double room— 
one opening into the othei— 
and the verandah in front. 

The petty official who 
showed me round remarked 
that he feared that lodgers 
were taken in. When he 
remonstrated, however, they 
were passed off as relations, 
it was impossible to tell, he 
philosophically added, who was 
a relation and who was not. 
“Why did the Municipality 
put these lines down right in the shadow of 
the incinerator ?” I next enquired. 

“The process that we employ is supposed 
to take away the smell,” was the reply. But 
my own olfactory nerve told me another tale. 

Presently I expressed the desire to make 
a photograph. Men, women and children 
trooped out and stood nonchalantly in the 
burning sun while I made the snapshot. 

Upon my return to my rooms in the 
Hotel I found a friend who lives in Kandy 
waiting for me. Once the capital of the 
Sinhalese kingdom, that town is still supposed 
to possess a tooth of Gautama the Buddha. 
When I told this friend where we had been 
she said that only the other day she had had 
some trouble with a Sinhalese servant. She 
had ordered him to remove some mess from 
floor. He refused and made her understand 
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that that was not his work-** 
that she mast get “the cooly” 
to do it. She was forced, 
she said, to send for an 
Indian, who readily obeyed 
her. 

“Then ‘the cooly’ and 
‘Indian’ are synonymous 
terms in Ceylon?” I remarked. 

She smiled and acknowledg¬ 
ed that this was the case. 

Indians and the perform¬ 
ance of 'dirty work, too, are 
synonymous in the Island. So 
accustomed, indeed, have 
the Ceylonese as a community 
become to having their streets 
(‘leaned and their nightsoil 
removed by Indians that 
whenever they find that our 
people are not coming from 
India in sufficient numbers 
to attend to their conser¬ 
vancy needs they take re¬ 
course to measures such as the sending of 
special agents to increase the supply. 

India has, in consequence, become, in the 
Ceylonese eyes, the land to which they look 
for their sweepers and scavengers. It once 
was the country from which their ancestors 
came, where Gautama, whom most of them 
adore, was born, and where places of great 
sanctity or religio-artistic interest, such as 
Kapilavastu, Bodh Gaya, Sanchi, Ajanta and 
Ellora are situated—places to which those 
who can afford to do so make a pilgrimage at 
least once in a lifetime. 

Is it any wonder that India—and Indians 
—have gone down in the estimation of 
the Ceylonese ? How could the Buddhists of 
Ceylon look upon our land as d/tammadripa 
when it is the land that supplies them with 
persons in plentitude to perform offices that 
they regard as “too dirty’' to do themselves ? 

India has fallen, indeed. At least she has 
fallen in Ceylonese eyes. 

How low India has fallen in the Ceylonese 
estimation was forcibly brought home to me 
the other day. A medical officer told me 
that when he ordered Sinhalese villagers to 
give goat’s milk to their children who were 
suffering from anaemia from lack of nourish¬ 
ment, and explained to them that goat’s milk 
was very strengthening and good for their 
health, they declared that they would never 

dream of doing sueh a thing. The “coolies,” Buddhist monks on the steps 

they declared, gave goat s milk to then* of a Vihara. 
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children. Did the doctor wish them to 
lower themselves to the level of the 
coolies ? 

It appears to me, however, that our 
people at home are unconscious of this 
n °t unconscious, they are 
apathetic and do not care how they and 
their kind suffer in the estimation of other 
nations. 



In other countries it is different—in Italy, for 
instance. For years and years, to my personal 
knowledge, Italians have been going to Bel¬ 
gium, France, Britain and the United States 
to engage in beggary. They usually took 
along with them monkeys, or acquired (or 
even lured) them after they got there. They 
also obtained (nearly always rented by the 
day or week) barrel-organs and “hurdy-gurdies” 
-mechanical music-players. Thus armed they 


went about the streets grinding out times 
while the monkeys thoy took along with 
them collected the coins. They really made 
monkeys of themselves. 

So long as Italy was half asleep nationally 
she did not care. With the awakening that 
has recently taken place, however, apathy 
toward that sort of thing has disappear^]. 
Some time ago a powerful agitation was 
started to prevent Italians from going out 
of the country to engage in occupations 
abroad that brought all Italians into contempt. 
Some Italians declared that to prevent 
their countrypeople from going out of their 
home-land would be to condemn many of 
their poorer compatriots to poverty ami 

probably to actual starvation. That, was an 
argument for improving the economic con¬ 
dition of the State, and not for permitting 
injury to be done to Italian honour, was 
the rejoinder, ft was moreover asked how 
many Italians actually went out of the 
country to engage in such a calling, and what 
percentage they formed to the population 
left behind. It would only be a case of a 
drop in the bucket if those few persons 
were compelled to stay at home. 

When the matter came to the notice of 
Mussolini , he, with one stroke of the pen, 
forbade the issue of passports to any Italian 
who had been known to have engaged, or 
wished to or it was suspected, would engage 
in a calling that would lower his nation in 
the estimation of the foreigners among whom 
lie chose to practice it. So effectively has 
that edict been carried out that I understand, 
the Italian “monkey-men” have ceased to be 
the common sight in European and American 
countries that they once were. 

I commend that example to Lord Irwin! 


Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 

By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 

Retirement From Government Service 

V IDYASAGAR had done his work as an were quite satisfied as to his ability. It was, 
educational officer with extraordinary therefore, natural to expect that lie would be 
zeal and intelligence. He had reformed appointed to the post of Inspector of 
Sanskrit education, laid the foundation of Schools, South Bengal, which had recently 
vernacular education, and promoted female fallen vacant, on account of Mr. Pratt having 
education in Bengal. His official superiors gone home on leave. In fact, some conver- 
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nation on the subject took place between 
iini and Halliday, as the following letter will 
Aiow : , , 

“When 1 had the honour to wait on you on 
Saturday last and solicited your permission to 
ilake a few suggestions regarding the appointment 
)f an Inspector for South Bengal, you were pleased 
o direct me to submit a written memorandum 
ipon the subject. I have accordingly availed my¬ 
self of the permission and beg respectfully to 
suggest that if you should feel inclined to transfer 
no to that post, the appointment of my successor 
in the Sanskrit College may be made in eonsulta- 
ion with me, as from an mitimate personal know- 
edge of the several parties from whom the selec¬ 
tion may be made, I think I will be best able to 
■ecommend the most proper person for the place. 
Lf however it should be thought inexpedient to place 
lie division under my charge on account of the 
Government English colleges and schools in it, I 
would earnestly solicit that at least the districts 
in which there are model schools, vh., Hughli, 
Midnapur, Bardwan and Nadia may be placed 
under me. the colleges and schools being without 
inconvenience in charge of the person who may be 
appointed Inspector of the division.’' (May, 1857). 

But before this letter reached Halliday, 
he had already nominated (April) Mr. Lodge 
to the vacant inspectorship, 

This was a great disappointment for the 
Pandit. He felt that lie had been unjustly 
treated and that his just claims to promotion 
had been repeatedly passed over. He was 
already dissatisfied with his present situation, 
owing to the obstruction and discouragement 
he had received from Mr. Gordon Young, 
the D. P. I., a young and inexperienced 
'Civilian, although the kind intervention of 
Halliday had removed some of the causes 
of friction. The Pandit now seriously thought 
of an early retirement from Government 
service, as he was convinced that he had 
reached the limit of promotion that an Indian 
could hope for in the Educational Service. 
Hn 29th August, 1857 lie intimated his deter¬ 
mination to the D. P. I. : 

“As you are about to leave town for three 
months, 1 consider this a fitting occasion to inti¬ 
mate to you that 1 have made up my mind to 
retire from the public service in a short time. The 
reasons which have induced me to come to this 
determination are more of a private than or a 
public nature, and I therefore refrain from men¬ 
tioning them. 

“The new arrangements for the Sanskrit College 
have not yet been fully developed and as 1 am 
desirous of completing them which will occupy 
two or three months more, I wish to continue in 
my present office until the end of December next, 
when’I shall tender mv resignation in due form. 

“My object in addressing .you now is that you 
may have ample time to consider the arrangements 

. * Halliday to Pandit Ishwar Chandra Yidyasagar, 
dated 27th May 1857. 


that you may deem most desirable for supplying 
my place m the Education Department.” 

At the same time, he took care to forward 
a copy of this letter to Halliday for his 
information (31st August). Halliday at once 
wrote to Vidyasagar : 

My dear Pandit,—I am really mr// miry to hear 
°f your intention. Come and see me on Thursday 
and tell me why it is that you have come to this 
determination.” (31st August). 

Halliday was always loath to lose the 
services of efficient officers, and therefore he 
now tried his utmost to dissuade the Pandit 
from taking this hasty step, and evidently 
Yidyasagar agreed. He continued at his post 
for a year longer, though half-heartedly ; but 
as his health declined, he finally sent in 
the following letter of resignation to the 
D. P. I. on 5th August, 1858: 

“The unceasing mental exertion required by the 
discharge of my public duties has now so seriously 
affected my general health, as to compel me to 
tender my resignation of the Education service 
to the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

”1 feel that I can no longer devote the assidu¬ 
ous attention to my duties which their due per¬ 
formance necessitates. I need repose, and in 
justice to the public interests, as well as to my own 
comfort and happiness, can only secure that repose 
by retiring into private life. 

“The moment my health is restored, it is my inten¬ 
tion to devote my time and attention to the com¬ 
position and compilation of useful works in. the 
Vernacular language of Bengal.. Thus, although 
my direct official connection with the education 
aud enlightenment of my countrymen will have 
ceased, I venture humbly to hope that my remain¬ 
ing years will still he devoted to the advancement 
of a great and sacred cause in which my deep 
and earnest interest can only close with my life. 

“Among the minor causes that have led to m v 
taking so serious a step, are the absence of all 
further prospects of advancement and the want; ot 
that immediate personal sympathy with the present 
system of education, which every conscientious 
servant of th* Department, should possess. 

“With regard to the former, I can occupy my time 
more profitably and with infinitely less strain upon 
mind and body, than in my present position. It would 
be idle to deny that such considerations must have 
weight with one who has not yet been able to make 
any permanent provision for his family and who fears 
that failing health will prevent his doing, so, n he 
delays longer the severance of his connection with 
the 'arduous and onerous duties that belong to 
the offices lie holds. 

“With respect to the other. I feel that I have no 
right to obtrude my views and opinions upon the 
Government: yet I could not conceal from those 1 
serve, the fact that my heart is not in my work, 
and that thereby my efficiency is, and must be, 
impaired. More I am unwilling to say, less I could 
not express, with the maintenance of the honesty 
of purpose which 1 deem to be an essential quality 
of a conscientious public servant. 

“I retire with the conscious gratification that I 
have always laboured earnestly to discharge my 
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duties to the best of my humble ability and I trust 
that I shall not be deemed presumptuous in tender¬ 
ing my most sincere and heartfelt acknowledgments 
for the unvarying kindness, indulgence and conside¬ 
ration, which 1 have always experienced at the 
hands of the Government.”* 

The D. P. I. recommended to the Bengal 
Government the acceptance of the Pandit’s 
resignation in the following letter 

“I have the honour to forward herewith copy of 
a letter dated 5th instant from the Principal ot 
the Sanskrit College and Special Inspector of 
Schools and to recommend that his resignation be 
accepted. Until more permanent arrangement can 
be made, the charge of the Sanskrit College, together 
with the Calcutta Normal School and the Patshala 
may be confided to the Assistant Principal or the 
College. Babu Dinabandhu Sharma, and his duties 
as Special Inspector may lie divided between the 
regular Inspectors of Schools in South and hast 
Bengal, an arrangement which, as the Lieutenant- 
Governor is aware, has been for some time m 
contemplation 

“It is not necessary that I should dwell at any 
length upon services so well known to the 
Lieutenant-Governor as are those of Pandit 
Ishwar Chandra Sharma. Suffice it to say lie 
has laboured earnestly and to good purpose m the 
cause of native education, and has established a 
claim to the gratitude of the Government and of 
his countrymen on this account, 

“It is pleasing to find that, although the Pandit 
retires from office, his time and energies will 
still be employed for the benefit of the cause he 
has so much at heart” (18 Augt 1858.)t 

Mr. Buckland, in his Bengal under the 
Lieutemnt- Governors, says that the Pandit 
came into conflict with the I). P. T. and 
threw up his appointment on account of 
the difference created by his establishment 
of girls’ schools. But we find in his D. 0. 
letter to Halliday the Pandit’s own account 
of the various causes which led him to quit 
Government service. In it he says : 

“After mature deliberation I find that I cannot 
either with consistency or propriety omit the parts 
of my tetter which appear objectionable to you. 
It is true that ill-health is one of the principal 
causes which have induced me to resign. But I 
cannot conscientiously say that that is . the sole 
cause. If it were so, I could have applied for a 
long leave and renovated my health. I had often 
represented to you, that I frequently felt it 
disagreeable and inconvenient to serve Government 
Under existing circumstances and that 1 considered 
the present system, upon which the department of 
Vernacular Education was conducted, was a mere 
waste of money. You are aware that I often met 
with discouragement in-my way. I saw besides 
no prospects or advancement and more than once 
I felt my just claims pa-sed over. Thus I hope 
you will be pleased to admit that 1 had reasonable 
grounds of complaint. But I would nevertheless 


* Education Consultation 13 September, 1858, No. 14. 
t Education Con. 13 September 1858, No. 13. 


have continued in my present post for some tim> 
longer, if 1 were not forced to take the step ! 
have taken by prolonged ill-health, which has 
made me unfit for my responsible duties.” (15th 
Sept. 1858). 

Vidyasagar’s letter drew a prompt reply 
from Halliday who, as will be seen from 
the following extract, was of the opinion 
that the grievances of which the Pandit 
complained, were altogether groundless : 

“I mentioned that I thought it possible you 
might be asked to explain the cause of your dis¬ 
satisfaction with the administration of the 
department, and as you expressed an insuperable 
objection to do this in a public form I suggested 
that it might be better to omit what you were 
unwilling to account for and merely allude to 
ycur illness which though not the sole was 
certainly a sufficient reason for resignation. 

“You ask me to admit that you have had 
reasonable grounds of complaint. I am quite 
unable to admit this as to what is now assigned 
as your grievance-namely, (1) that you thought 
the present system of Vernacular Education a 
waste of money, (2) that you often met with dis¬ 
couragement and (3) that your just claims to 
promotion have been passed over. 

“It will be sufficient to say that I quite differ 
with you as to tho last point, and as to the second 
can see nothing in which you have ever been 
discouraged by me* but the contrary. .As to the 
first point, it is a mere matter of opinion and 
moreover cannot relate to the special system of 
Vernacular Education with which only you hail 
to do.” (15th Sep. 1858). 

The Bengal Government, in accepting the 
recommendation of the Director of Public 
Instruction, added : 

“It is to be regretted that thePandit should hav* 
thought fit to make his retirement somewhat un¬ 
graciously, especially as he can have no fail 
reason for dissatisfaction. You will, however, b» 
good enough to inform him, that he carries witl 
him the acknowledgments of the Government fo. 
his long and zealous service in the cause of Native 
Education.” (25th September, 1858). 

We see from the above that Vidyasagai 
left Government service prematurely fron 
a sense of disappointment and disagreemen 
with his chief, though declining health wai 
undoubtedly a consideration of some weigh 
with him. Halliday had, on the whole 
always appreciated his merits and treatei 
him with personal kindness and courtesy 
But these could not counteract the unfriend 


* Vidyasagar never meant Halliday. In h 
reply to Halliday (dated 18th Sep. 1858) he temarl 
eu:—'“In referring to the discouragement Im 
with, 1 meant to say, that obstruction, I oft< 
met with, in my way to remove which I wi 
frequently obliged to trouble you. You we 
always pleased to lend an attentive ear to n 
representations and very often those ol staoles we 
removed by your kind interference.” 
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.1 jness and obstructiveness of his immediate 
superior, the new Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, under whom his daily work had to be 
done. The situation had become impossible 
for Vidyasagar, and therefore it is quite 
incorrect* to say, as the Bengal Government 
does, that the Pandit “made his retirement 
somewhat ungraciously.” Vidyasagar’s service 
was too short (about 10 years 1 to entitle him 
to even a * fractional pension, but some 
gratuity would have looked gracious on the 
part of Government. 


Mr. E. B. Cowell took over charge of the 
Sanskrit College on 4th November* 1858.* 
Shortly afterwards Vidyasagar also 
resigned the membership of the Board of 
Examiners on grounds which he explained 
to the Lieut.-Governor in a personal inter¬ 
view (May 1860). t 


* Most of the correspondence relating to Vidya- 
sagars retirement is printed in Mitra’s Invar 

Chandra Vidyasagar, pp. 136-44 (Sind od.) 
t Grmral Dept. Con. June I860. No. 80. 


An Itinerant Art Exhibition in South India 

By RAMENDRANATH CHAKRABARTY 


S O long as art is divorced from the 
reality of life and does not take root 
in its native soil, it can never be a 
living thing. Its progress becomes stunted 
'and it gradually dies away for extension 
without growth is indeed death. 



Birabhadra Rao Ohilra 


At present art in India has come to a 
point from where it does not extend further. 


The main reason for this is that our art 
is not in touch with our life. It does not 
enter into our daily activities. In past ages 
art was to be found in every sphere of 



P, Hariharan 
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life. Then art was not merely an ornament Art is taught in schools and colleges to 
but people lived, moved and had their enable the student to earn a living, and 
being in art. Even to-day we see this art wares, good, bad and indifferent, are 
living art when a country girl decorates her exhibited incongruously huddled together at 
door-steps and mud-walls with Alyona and some exhibitions in cities, which have 
saris’, ‘kanthas’ and other articles of daily developed into fashionable functions where 
use with beautiful embroideries. society people pay their annual 4 visits for 

This fine artistic sense, beautifully the sake of form, 
expressed in everyday requirements of And the artists now-a-days feel ashamed 



The Paroquet—Surendranath Kar 

existence, is gradually dying away from our of taking their art works to the village-home 

country. Art is not now a necessity of life, of the common people for their enjoymei: 

but a mere plaything provided for the and enlightenment. There are many artist 

well-to-do middleckss people and rich in Japan who go over to distant countrie 

aristocrats devoid of all good taste. with their pictures and other art objeci 
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Jodhbai—Indusudha 


exhibiting them year after year in the 
villages and small provincial towns, giving 
f 10 pommon people food for enjoyment and 
seeping them informed about the current 
movements of the art world. 

Thus in Japan even a poor farmer has 
u- l ? P ne good picture in his cottage 
whl £" worfi Wps’ night And day. 

- 4.1 ® Kalabhavan artists of Santiniketan, 
ith the help of the great master Nandalal 
»ose, have turned their attention to this 


dire<a|t$n. and the first ItineranA Art ExhibiUpS 
was ^BP' M* : 

irtists 

foui ?P€M P* • cd^f^f 

■■ 'b jocelebrated 

inclf®K|^Abanin%^i^; Tagore : jSp 

ti a, ^^^^e t A V d from Tlac^ 

all by ;^r"''Tdrce'^' of" "Weir 

enthusiasm, and showing these pictures to 
people who never saw them before. 
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The effect was immediate and far-reaching. 
Imitations came to these young artists from 
all parts of the country where people eagerly 
awaited the artists’ arrival to show them 
these beautiful things of the spirit. 

V. R. Chitra and P. Hariharan had 
been at the Kalabhavan for more than six 
years. Their works were praised and 
purchased at many exhibitions in India and 
abroad. Their homes are in South India, 
and they started this Itinerant Art Exhibition 
with the object of showing to their country¬ 
men what the Kalabhavan artists had done 
for the development of art in India. 

Their first haltage was at Vizagapatam. 
There never was before this an art exhibition 
at tliis place. The people there daily 
watched the doings of these young artists 
with eager suspense. At last the doors of 
the Town Hall were opened by Mr. 
Karasingha Raju, President, Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Council. Visitors, who were waiting to 
be admitted, thought when they saw what 



K • 

The Dancer—P. Hariharan 



In the Rains— Jadupati Basil 


was before them that they had come to a 
temple instead of an Art Exhibition. The 
floor was decorated with the finest decorations 
of Alpona , the rooms were filled with 
flowers and furnished in real Indian fashion, 
with simplicity and dignity. Incense was 
burning in a corner and filled the air with 
divine fragrance. The pictures were taste¬ 
fully arranged according to a well thought- 
out colour scheme and composition. The 
exhibition remained open for five days, and 
there by the side of fashionable folk stood 
the uncared for village man, who came from 
his distant home in the country. The poor 
villagers were admitted free and welcomed 
by the artists, who took them round 
explaining in detail each picture in the 
exhibition. It was’marvellous to see with 
what uncommonly good taste these common 
simple folks of the country appreciated and 
enjoyed the exhibits. A day was specially 
reserved for the ladies, who came ir 
multitudes to make their offerings at the 
shrine of beauty. From Vizagapatam th( 
artists went to Berhampore and in successioi 
passed on to Vizianagram, Cocanada 
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End of the Village-P. Hariharan 



The Wood-cutter—Gauri Devi 


IRajahmundri, Bezwada, Masulipatam, Guntur formed to discuss art subjects and hol^ ar 

and Madras. Enthusiasm in these places was exhibitions. The artists never tailed t 

so great that shortly after the Exhibition in encourage the common people ^ to come an 

many of these places art societies were see these works of art in any of these places 


















Professor Kari Friedrich Oeldner 


. By MANILA PATEL 
; ,(. Marburg ,U$m rsity ; Germany ) 


K ARL ®. ; ; ^ was ^born on 

December 47;44521 #t igaalfeld, Germany. 

: He died on February 5, 192D after a 
short ilkiese. , in Mmutvmw newbouse here, 
at Marburg. After finishing his school 
education ‘be entered the Tuebingen Univer¬ 
sity and bogm to study Sanskrit under 
Prof. Rudolf : Roth; the greatest; Vedic 
scholar of his time; Notable among his other 
fellow-students,; were Adolf Kaegi, the 
writer of the welLknown treatise Per 

Rigveda, R. Garbe, who made his name 
afterwards by writing Pie Samhhya Philoso¬ 
phies Pie Bkagmdgita and other books, 

Charles R. Lanman^-the founder-editor of the 
Harvard; Oriental Series, and Amold-~the 
author of Vedw Metre, Whitney also was 
. his fellow-student for some time. Roth must 
have indeed felt proud to have such a band 
of pupils, all of whom distinguished them¬ 
selves afterwards by their work in the field 
" dology. o- ' T :i 


esteemed friend a few weeks back in order 
to congratulate him on his 75th birthday ; 
“Well may it be, that the hopes and plans 
! of your life, certainly like those of mine too 
might have been vague at the time of our 
student life. But even in those days you 
were fully possessed of fiery zeal for learning 
which was simply marvellous an<l which has 
remained marvellous till to-day in spite of 
all the disappointments of life. You stand 
there triumphant r - V 
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Home—Keshava Rao 


The Itinerant! Exhibition has finished its 
work for this yehr but the young exhibitors 
have given to the people of Madras a joy 
which they will j always remember in silence 
and which will j give them strength to bear , 
the burdens of life with a cheerful smile. 


It is hoped that artists , of other provinces 
will follow the example of the two young 
Kalabhavan artists and help their people to 
live a more beautiful, mi ore joyous and 
nobler life. 





Professor Karl Friedrich Oeldner 

By MANUAL PATEL 
( Marburg Unmrsity , Germany ) 


1 ' 

K ARL Goldner was born on 

December 17, 1852 at Saalfeld, Germany. 
He died on February 5, 1929 after a 
short illness in bis own new house here, 
at Marbtfrg. After finishing his school 
education he entered the Tuebingen Univer¬ 
sity and began to study Sanskrit under 
Prof. Rudolf Roth, the greatest Vedie 
scholar of his time. Notable among his other 
fellow-students were Adolf Kaegi, the 
writer of the well-known treatise Ikr 
Rtgveda, R. Garbe, who made his name 
afterwards by writing Die Samhhya Philoso¬ 
phy Die Bhagvadgita and other books, 
Charles R. Lanman—the founder-editor of the 
Harvard Oriental Series, and Arnold—-the 
author of Vedie Metre. Whitney also was 
his fellow-student for some time. Roth must 
have Indeed felt proud to have such a band 
of pupils, all of whom distinguished them¬ 
selves afterwards by their work in the field 
of Indology. 

While studying at the University, Oeldner 
had decided to devote the whole of his life 
to a task of the first magnitude, that of 
furthering the cause of interpreting the East, 
especially India, to the West. He had only 
this one aim in view of which he never 
allowed himself to lose sight in his long 
life of over 75 years. He particularly 
resolved that he would understand and 
interpret the Vedie literature and culture 
and the Avesta and other holy books of the 
Parsis which also stand in close connection 
with the sacred heritage of India. Once he 
set this aim before him, he pursued its 
realization with extraordinary patience and 
aeal. He never felt the need of recreation 
and often told his friends and relatives who 
advised him to take it, that the completion of 
his work itself, would- give him the best rest. 
Prof. Lanman of the Harvard University 
has been an intimate friend of Prof. Goldner 
since Wednesday, August 6,1873—the day on 
which they first met in Prof. Roth’s work¬ 
room at Tuebingen. He Wrote to his old and 


esteemed friend a few weeks back in order 
to congratulate him on his 75th birthday : 
“Well may it be, that the hopes and [dans 
of your life, certainly like those of mine too 
might have been vague at the time of our 
student life. But even in those days you 
were fully possessed of fiery zeal for learning 
which was simply marvellous and which lias 
remained marvellous till to-day in spite of 
all the disappointments of life. You stand 
there triumphant !” 



The late Professor Karl F. Oeldner 
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II 

He took his doctorate in 1875 at the 
Tuebingen University. In the same year was 
published 70 T/iedcr des Rigveda translated 
metrically by Geldner and Kaegie andj|annotated 
by Prof. Roth. He then “habilitated” as a 
Docent in his old University and remained 
there in that capacity till 1885. He was then 
called to Halle University to take up teaching 
♦Sanskrit with Prof. Pischel. This occasion 
proved to be of supreme importance in 
Geldner’s life, as he found in Pischel the best 
of friends and a most passionate promoter of 
his work in the field of Vedic literature. 
Both of them decided to work together and 
to establish Vedic studies upon a sound 
philological basis. It is important to remember 
here that in those days all Vedic scholars 
followed the footsteps of Roth in interpreting 
the Vedic texts. Roth had firmly decided 
not to pay any regard to the Indian 
commentators of the Vedas, and had fully 
carried out Iris decision in preparing the 
great Petersberg Woerterbnch. He shows his 
contempt for the Indian commentators parti¬ 
cularly in his foreword to the Peters. Woerterb 
'{p. 5) : “...dass ein gewissenhafter europaeisch- 
er Erklaerer der Veda weit rich tiger und 
bcsser verstehen koenne als Say an a.” This 
prejudice gained ground and was cherished 
by almost all the European Vedic scholars of 
that period. They followed only linguistic 
methods, that is to say, they believed that 
through the mere mastery of grammatical 
forms, through vague concepts resulting from 
etymological analyses and through the keys 
of common analogies they could discover 
the deep sense and meaning of Vedic poetry. 
In contrast to this one-sided attitude of the 
prominent Vedic scholars, the first volume of 
the now famous Vediaehe Stndien appeared 
in 1889 in the form of a series of essays by 
the two friends, Pischel and Geldner. In 
these essays. they interpreted the words, 
phrases, single hymns, and groups of the 
'hymns of the Rigvcda. The guiding principle 
of their programme was, in short, that the Rig- 
veda is an Indian- not merely Indo-Germanic 
as the predecessors had believed—monumental 
document, and must be accepted and explained 
as such : the religion, the thought and the 
language of the Vedas must be interpreted 
not only from then]selves but also by the 
use of the later Brahmanic literature, the 
knowledge of which is indispensable for any 
student of the Vedas. This doctrine of 
■Geldner and Pischel was at first ridiculed 


by the dominant school who took it to be 
a hopeless and senseless heresy.’ A great 
storm of controversy arose, but lasted only 
a short time. The critical acumen and 
ingenuity of research of the two friends 
produced some more essays ( Vedisehe 
Studim II, 1896 ; III, 1905 ) which clearly 
showed through the analyses of the Rigveda 
how many of the Rigvedic ideas subsequently 
had found expression in the Brahmanas and 
even in later religious literature, too. This 
was a positive proof to show that the Rigveda 
was thoroughly Indian, that it was the 
earliest literary monument of Hindu culture, 
and that the gulf between the earliest culture 
of the European Aryans and that of the 
Vedic ago was too big to be bridged through 
any amount of phonetic equations. At present 
almost all students of the Vedas follow the 
fundamental principles of interpretation for 
which Geldner and Pischel contended. 

Ill 

While thus putting the Vedic philology 
on a sound basis of interpretation, Geldner 
bad, at the same time, paid close attention to 
the field of Avestic. language and literature. 
He had already published in 1882 Studim 
xam A rest a and in 1884 Drei Yasltt a us 
dem Zeudaeesta, besides many articles 
regarding interpretation and translation of 
the A vesta. Then came his monumental 
edition of the Avesta which he prepared 
with the help of all attainable MSS. This 
great edition appeared simultaneously in 
English (published under the patronage of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council) 
and in German (im Auftrage der keiserlis- 
chen Akademi der Wi^senschaft in Wien) 
in three parts : 1. Yasnn — 1886, II. 17.s (per- 
ed and Khorde Ares fa 1889, and III. 
Vcnidad and Prolegomena^ 1895. It was 
no doubt a tremendous achievement, a work 
of stupendous size and inestimable value, 
and Geldner performed it while he was 
still a young man. His name would 
surely be ranked with the foremost scholars, 
were his fame to rest alone on this edition 
of the Avesta. In this work one sees him 
at his best : a painstaking, scientific and 
accurate scholar with the will to complete 
what lie had taken in hand. Shortly after this 
he contributed an article on Zend-Avesta 
to the Eneyelopaedia Britannica, and also 
another long article “Avestaliteratur” to the 
(Iruudriss der lramschcn Philohgie. His 
other articles relating to the A vesta as well as 
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the Vedas are too many to be enumerated 
here in this short notice. His book Zoroas- 
trischr Religion which appeared in Bertho- 
let’s ‘Religions geschiehtliches Lesebuch* was 
the crown of his Avesta researches. In the 
same series there appeared also Vedismm 
Brahman is nms (second edition 1928) from 
his pen. Both these are perfect in their 
kind. 

Again to turn to his researches in the 
Vedas. Pischel was called from Haile to the 
University of. Berlin as the successor of 
Weber in about 1900. Geldner was then 
offered the chair of Sanskrit at Halle, but he 
refused it in order to work with his friend 
at Berlin. -Both of them now contemplated 
bringing out the Vedic lexicon. But fate 
decided otherwise. Pischel’s masterwork 
Prakrit (irammatie had appeared by this 
time which made him renowned as the best 
scholar of Prakrit languages. The Govern¬ 
ment of India sent an invitation to Pischel to 
deliver some lectures on Prakrit at Calcutta 
before some select hatch of pandits. Geldner 
was called at that time (1907) to Marburg 
as the professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology to succeed Prof. Justi. The two 
friends parted but, alas ! never to see each 
other again. Prof. Pischel fell ill on his way 
to India and after landing remained so for 
some time and died at Madras (1908) at the 
age of 59. Tins was a terrible shock to 
Geldner personally and no one lamented 
more than he over this great loss to learning. 
He dedicated his two books Rigreda in 
Austvahl —I. Glossal*; I I. Kommentar (1907-09) 
to his memory. The dedication verse that he 
chose from Rigveda runs ; «T ^HRfcT ?imc*TT 

sfafa I ^ m fsff f^T# l (10,93,9) which 
means : u No one lives down the law of gods, 
even if he had hundred lives. So am I 
separated from my friend.’* 


IV 

Geldner had now to carry out his work 
oq the Rigveda single-handed. Tn spite of 
the untimely death of his best friend and 
fellow-worker, he did not lose heart but 
devoted his whole energy to preparing a 
complete translation of the Rigveda with a 
running commentary. Only scholars can 
realize what an extraodiaarily hard task he 
undertook. The difficulties were enormously 
increased by the outbreak of the War in 
1914, but Geldner faced them all without 


allowing his work to suffer. He mastered 
the whole of the later Vedic ritual literature,, 
read the Mahabharat many times over, aud 
was equally at ease with philosophical texts 
classical Sanskrit and Pali and Prakrit too. 
At last in 1923 appeared the first part of his 
complete Rigreda , uehemixt and erlamtert 
as the twelfth volume of the “Quellen dor 
Religionsgeschichte” published by the ‘Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaft’ of Goettingen. The 
first part contained the translation of 1-4 
Mandalas. Ho planned to publish the complete 
translation in 3 volumes (I. 1-4, H. r>-8, 
III. 9-10), and the fourth volume was to 
contain various indexes. Originally all the 
volumes were to be published by the above- 
mentioned ‘Gesellschaft’, but Prof. Lanman 
proposed to publish the whole of it in the 
Harvard Oriental Series in a new form. 
Geldner and also the Gesellschaft welcomed 
the proposal and all arrangements were made 
in accordance with it. Geldner finished the 
whole work in MSS. and the printing proceeded 
at once. The second and the third 
volumes are already printed ; the first is 
still in the press. It is a great pity that 
Geldner did not live long enough to see the 
whole of his ‘Lebeiisarbeit’ in a published 
form. The last proof-sheet that he corrected 
was Rv. 3, 1-8. 

On December 17, 1928 he celebrated: 
his seventy-sixth birthday. His friends 
and students wanted to present him 
with a commemorative volume of studies, 
but he was too bumble to allow himself to 
be so honoured. He was then presented with 
an address which was signed by more tliau 
150 persons from all the parts of the world. 
He was also made ‘Geheimer Regierungsrat' 
in 1914. 

Geldner s present reputation as a 
sound scholar in Vedic lore will no doubt 
increase with the lapse of time (and especially 
after the publication of liis complete Rv. 
translation). In his personal character, lie 
was a perfect gentleman * and was kind 
beyond words to all who came into contact 
with him. And above all he was entirely 
free from even a little tinge of pride, 
though a recognized great scholar. I may 
be allowed to relate here a personal ex¬ 
perience. 1 was searching the other day for 
a motto in German under which I could 
submit an ef say for the prize-competition 
of the philosophical faculty of the Marburg 
University,—the motto which would corres¬ 
pond to our Upanishadic words : 
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^ I (ivena. IJp. 2,2,a). The same day 
Prof. Geldner -wrote, to me that the best 
motto to describe our insufficient knowledge of 
the Yedic texts, the Rigveda particularly, is : 
“Onser AYIS8EN ist 81, neck.work,” “For 
TO know in pari” (Karinth. I). And 
that was ,1 he motto . tiiat had inspired 
him to an incessant search for truth, 
throughout his life. He was a man of versatile 
talents with a prodigious memory and always 
loved scientific methods. 

He loved his students very much and 
was always loved by them. For me, 
personally, the loss in his death is too fresh 
to allow me to put into words the personal 
a Section with which he inspired me through¬ 


out my stay and study here. I came down 
here from Santiniketan some fifteen 
months ago to pursue my further studies in 
Jndo-Iranian philology and culture which I had 
begun under Principal A r idhushekhara 
Bhattacliarya and Prof. M. Collins, at Yishva- 
bharati, and Prof. Oeldner helped me with his 
keen interest continuously, even with out ceasing 
work in vacations. He was in fact a true 
Guru. But when I am penning these 
lines, the words of the great Buddlia come 
to my mind: “....not by all this, 0 Ananda, 
is the Teacher honoured, but the disciple 
who shall fulfil all the greater and 
lesser duties,—by him is the Teacher 
honoured.” 


/v:/ 
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A scene from Vanish country life 
By HA1MANTT CHAKRA TARTY 


A marriage was going to take place. Every¬ 
where around the house as well as 
inside were preparations going on. 
Maren-oook had been engaged for the baking 
and cooking and since three days she had 
been commanding in the kitchen with her 
shrill voice. She was a little fat woman, 
most of the time sitting in front of the stove 
on a low chair, red in her face from the 
heat of the fire, drinking coffee and talking ... 
She was as a living newspaper going from 
house to house scattering news, as she went 
about in the district to cook for some festival 
or ceremony. She was a special friend of 
the children of the house, because all the 
bits of broken cakes passed on to them. 

The room next to the kitchen slowly was 
filled with sweetmeats, biscuits and cakes of 
all sorts, sizes and shapes; and bread Mid 
loaves almost reached to the ceiling. Other 
good things were also to be found there, as 
ham, smoked meat and sausages, and all 
that the heart could want of eggs and 
fruits. 

From another room one could hear the 
splashing of wafer and washing and scrubbing, 
from time to time accompanied by snatches 
of a song. All had to be specially dean. 


All colours in the house were bright; the 
windows and doors had been painted and 
they were still quite sticky. Only one room 
was a little less noisy. It was the room 
where the tailor was working, only the hum¬ 
ming of the sewing-machine, furiously run¬ 
ning over yards and yards of cloth, * could 
be heard between the commands of lAIaren- 
cook and the splashing of water from the 
other rooms. 

Some servants were busily occupied in 
cleaning and arranging the garden. New 
gravel was put on the walks ; designs were 
made here and there with shells or white 
stones, and withered flowers and leaves were 
carried away. The garden was beautiful ; the 
apple tree covered with pinkish flowers, the 
white and violet jasmines sent their perfume 
far about, the lawns were newly out and a 
few late crocuses and violets under the green 
hedge looked with curiosity on all these 
arrangements. A few bumble-bees buzzed 
around the flowers. From the pine tree planta¬ 
tion outside the garden one could hear at 
intervals the calling and answering of a pair 
of wild pigeons. 

Following the old custom the feast was 
to be in the barn. In the sunbeams falling 
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through the small windows the dust still 
danced after the cleansing and sweeping. 
Big sheets of coloured material were put on 
the walls decorated with small bunches of 
evergreen leaves and heather, all the floor 
was covered with sand, and rows and rows 
of tables and benches were brought. 

When the evening before the marriage- 
day came, only little was left to be done 
outside, but in the kitchen and in the 
‘‘brewery” work was still going on merrily. 
During the day the neighbours had come 
with their “sends,” i.e. the daughter of each 
neighbour brought each a basket containing 
a chicken and some eggs, or sweetmeats or 
such other tilings. The girls were served 
with coffee and cakes, and after a few words 
with the bride they went away. 

Now in the evening when no more people 
were expected, all began cooking. Together 
with other meat, chicken after chicken dis¬ 
appeared into a big tub formerly used for 
brewing beer ; in another tub were prepared 
all sorts of vegetables. This work was all 
done by the bride's friends and Maren-cook 
who was commanding at the top of her voice. 
From time to time the children came “to 
have a taste.” They were scolded a little 
and sent away with a piece of cake. 

The only person unoccupied was the 
bride herself standing watching in one corner 
looked upon almost with pity as she was not 
allowed to do any work. 

Little by little all went to sleep, only 
Maren-cook kept sitting up near the fire 
with her eternal coffee-pot, sometimes sleep¬ 
ing, sometimes drinking coffee and sometimes 
looking after the fire, and from time to time 
she opened the covers of the 1 tubs to see if 
it was boiling inside, and a * promising 
smell filled for a time the whole room. 

It was very early the next morning. The 
sun had just got up and the dew-drops were 
still lying laughing on the grass and leaves, 
but work was already going on in the barn ; 
there were some, yet busy arranging the 
plates, cutlery, sandwiches and cakes for those 
who were to follow the bride to the church. 
The girl’s friends who were to dress the 
bride and serve the guests, came dressed in 
light white dresses and white aprons, and 
also soon after, the first carriages came. 
The visitors* as soon as they arrived, were 
shown into the sitting-room to greet the 
parents of the bride, and to see the presents 
which had been sent to the girl. All the 
presents were arranged on a table together with 
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a deep glass vessel, which little after little wa* 
getting filled with envelopes containing money- 
presents. The guests mostly gave cutlery of 
silver, glass things or money, as presents. 

Then they went to the barn where they 
did full justice to the cooked and baked 
things. If there was time left, the farmers 
would go to the cow-shed to inspect all, 
and afterwards they might go to the fields 
to see how the harvest was getting on. In the 
meanwhile the farmers’ wives would go to 
the mother of the bride and learn liow 
many bedsheets, table-cloths, towels, and such 
things the bride had got from her mother’s 
house; then they might shed a few 
immediate tears to show their sympathy for 
the mother who was going to marry off her 
only daughter so far away in the town. 

In the bride’s room was merry-making 
and laughter. Her friends, who were the 
only persons to see her on her marriage¬ 
morning, teased her so much ! 

Then came the time for going to the 
church ; the bells were chiming, all were 
waiting in their carriages to let the bride’s 
carriage pa*ss first. All along the road from 
the farm to the church one could see the 
flags in the gardens waving in the breeze in 
honour of the happy young couple. 

The bridegroom with his relations and 
friends had come before, and after the bride’s 
party bad been seated there was a moment 
of complete silence before the bride entered, 
led by her father. On her first step into the 
church the organ set in with full force. It 
was a proud father who led his young, 
beautiful daughter over the clmrch-floor, but 
it was a still prouder young man who was 
standing in front of tie altar ready to 
receive her. The bride was beautiful. She 
was dressed absolutely in white, from her 
white shoes to the white veil falling richly 
folded from her golden hair; a little garland 
of myrtle was put round her head on the 
veil, from under which a few stray locks of 
of hair playfully curled near her temples ; 
in her arms she kept a bunch of deep-red 
roses. Her face was pale and her eyes down¬ 
cast. Only once sh& raised them towards 
her future husband, two big brown eyes they 
were, and a shadow of a smile flew over her 
face and her pale cheeks for an instant got 
colour. 

The church was decorated with the flowers 
of the season, and their scent mixed with 
the smell of napthaline from clothes long 
time kept away, made the air very heavy. 
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When the questions were put: “You 
must serve, obey, love, and honour your 
husband,” her answer was a clear “yes” ; and 
the bridegroom also answered the question 
with a firm voice. The priest made a short 
speech after which some hymns were sung 
and all slowly left the church. 

The couple on their arrival were received 
by the young friends who did not go to the 
church but arranged things for the feast. 
They were led to the sitting-room and after 
seeing the presents they sat down together 
on a divan to receive the guests. Aunts and 
uncles whom they perhaps never had seen 
came and blessed them, cousins conveyed 
their congratulations and general talk began 
until a voice was heard. “Food is ready.” 

All got up to join the procession to the 
barn. In the middle of the long rows of 
tables was made a special arrangement for 
the bride and the bridegroom with flowers 
and coloured paper. There was silence when 
the soup and the meat were eaten, but when 
the chicken was brought the tongues were 
a little loosened, and as the meal advanced 
the true deep humour of the Danish peasant 
began to play. The doctor, the veterinary 
surgeon and other swells of the high society 
of the little town delivered some speeches. 

A few songs were sung and the tables were 
left for going into the garden. A town-photo¬ 
grapher had come to take some pictures. 
All were gathered and the photos were taken 
with the necessary ceremony ; the gathering of 


about hundred and fifty persons was asked to 
smile; it was not, however, necessary to say 
this because the good meal had already marie 
their faces shine with delight, but as a pa if 
of the ceremony of the art of photography 
this remark was not to be left out. 

The party scattered itself round about, 
some in the field, some in the house ami 
the youth and the young girls began to play 
old games like “the widow”, “cat and mouse”, 
or “hide-and-seek” round the whole house. So 
the time passed on until tea-time, with its 
delicacy of sweets, and again the great meal 
in the evening made a break. 

After this the priest and his wife started 
for their home, followed by most of the 
guests; only the near neighbours stayed on to 
see the departure of the bride the next; 
morning. The bride with her husband retired 
to the bed-room of her parents, where they 
were to spend their wedding-night. 

The next morning arrived and with it the 
departure of the young couple. The girl with 
big tears in her eyes said good-bye to her 
crying parents and everyone else—only her 
younger brother was nowhere to be found. 
Then she started with her husband, but when 
the carriage began to move she began 
crying like a grieved child. 

Suddenly somebody jumped into the 
carriage and she felt a kiss on her forehead, 
but when she looked up, nobody was there. 
Her young brother had taken leave from his 
departing sister. 


The Garden Creeper 

By SAMYUKTA DEYI 


( 21 ) 

S Shiveswar crime out on the balcony* the. 
sun fell full on his face. Mtikti rah 
to him saying, “Why did you come out 
in this heat father ? You might get a head- 
riche.” 

Shiveswar clasped his daughter with one 
arm and said, “What else, can I do ? You 
are a very cruel little mother. You left your 
old itofa aloae and came away.” 

“Yery well, let us both go inside”, said 
Mukti and led Shiveswar in. 


As soon as he entered, Shiveswar * flung 
himself into an arm-chair saying “Open the 
windows wide. I want some light and fresh 
air. I am fed up with this convalescence 
business. I shall join my work from to¬ 
morrow.” 

Mukti opened the windows .saying, “No 
father, certainly not. I refuse to let you 
get ill again from overwork. You gave us a 
pretty bad time, nursing you back to health.” 

Shiveswar laughed at her words, saying 
“All right, all right, if you don’t give me 
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leave, I won’t go. Why has not Dhiren 
turned up from yesterday.” 

“I don’t know father,” said Mukti with 
complete lack of interest, “He must be busy 
elsewhere.” 

But Mukti was not really so very ignorant 
of Dhiren’s whereabouts. Arid she knew, 
partly at least, the reason of his absence. 
The first day, Shivcswar had a regular meal 
and walked a few steps on the balcony 
Dhiren said, “Thank God, he is well again. 
I was really getting extremely anxious about 
him.” 

“Yes indeed,” said Mukti. “You had a very 
bad time running to and fro between Shy am- 
bazar and Bhowanipur. You must be heartily 
sick of it.” 

Dhiren was about to say something else, 
but Mukti’s words pulled him up short. His 
face clouded over as he said, “You would not 
understand how happy that running made 
me.” 

Mukti laughed and said, “Then father 
seems to have deprived you of a great joy 
by getting well. People would take you 
for mad if you ran about without any 
definite object. Otherwise, you could have done 
so, as long as you wanted.” 

Poor Dhiren had rehearsed his speech 
carefully many times, but he had never 
expected Mukti to take up this attitude. 
He felt extremely hurt and walked off saying, 
“That’s true enough. It is no good to be 
taken for a lunatic.” 

Shiveswar was looking after one of 
bis favourite plants and he had not paid 
any attention to their conversation. He 
would not have understood much even 
if he had. He had grown too old now to 
remember the language of youth, in which 
one word means two different things. So he 
did not scent anything unusual. But Mukti 
felt keenly that she had hurt Dhiren deeply. 
She had scarcely thought how much her 
bantering words would mean before she saw 
the look on Dhiren’s face. She began to feel 
truly repentant now for hurting one who 
had done so much for her father. She had 
not intended to say anything hard, but the 
words had escaped her somehow. 

So when she denied any knowledge of 
Dhiren’s doings, she was feeling a bit uneasy. 
She was quite certain that she knew the 
reason, but it was not one which she could 
tell her father. 

“A very fine boy !” muttered Shiveswar 


to himself, “I wonder whether he is ill or 
anything.” 

Mukti was standing at the other end of 
the room, gazing down on the street below. 
Suddenly she ran up to Shiveswar saying, 
Father, your friend Abiuash Babu and some 
other gentlemen are coming to see you. 
Listen now, there’s the sound of footsteps 
on the stairs. Now you will talk on all sorts 
of incomprehensible subjects and relate tales 
that [ have heard about twenty-five times. 
So I am off to grandmother’s room now.” 

As she was going out of the room, 
Abinash Babu came in with two other 
gentlemen. One of them was a stranger 
to her. He was a young man and handsome— 
so much she noted before going down. 
Needless to say, the young gentleman too 
had a good look at Mukti. 

Mukti did not find her grandmother in her 
bedroom and so passed on to the store-room 
looking for her. The old lady was seated 
there giving instructions to the cook 
about the preparation of Shi ves war’s 
food. Seeing Mukti she asked “Have you 
left your father alone ?” 

“No, grandma”, she replied, “There’s quite 
a crowd in his room, so 1 came away.” 

Mokshada took up some work and said, 
“Dhiren did not come to-day ? Did he V 
Such a nice boy, he became quite one of the 
family within these few days. As long as 
he was here, we did not lack any kind of 
assistance. He worked like ten men. He 
made me forget for the time being that 
God has not blessed this family with male 
children.” 

Mukti made no reply, but went on 
assisting her grandmother in her work. 
Suddenly she put everything down and got 
up. “Grandma”, she said, “My head is 
aching terribly, I am going to lie down for 
a time.” As she climbed the stairs, she 
heard Mokshada angrily mattering to herself, 
“There now. As soon as thq* father finishes, 
the daughter starts getting sick. I am fed 
up with the whole lot of thorn.” 

Mukti entered her own room, and threw 
herself down on the bed. Tears had filled her 
eyes, but she forced them back somehow. 
Ever since the morning, she was feeling 
like having a good cry. Her heart was 
quite heavy. But a grown up girl Inis many 
►disadvantages, she could not cry without 
some apparent reason which people will 
understand. But hearts are often full of 
a sorrow, which cannot be explained, yet 
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thoughts out of her mind. She had no 
time to think of Mukti. At this juncture 
Dhiren had appeared* He was a tower of 
strength to the two women, his presence 
alone gave them courage. Otherwise they 
too would have fallen ill in sheer dismay 
and despair. Mokshada became unconsciously 
very much attached to the boy. From the 
first, it had been her secret wish to give 
Mukti to Dhiren. She had invited the boy 
to the house with that intention. She knew 
that it would not be possible to arrange 
a match in this case according to the 
orthodox fashion, she must be more diplo¬ 
matic apd make them fall in love, with each 
other. 

Shiveswar had lost much of his former 
obstinacy now owing to continued illness 
and advancing years. Mokshada had noticed 
that The showing of light in every room 
in the evening, which Mokshada observed 
now, would have caused a domestic revolu¬ 
tion before. In the old days, Shiveswar 
bad snatched away the lamp, once or twice 
from his mother’s hand and caused her to 
retire in tears. But now he put up with 
every idolatrous practice from the blowing 
of conch-shells to the showing of lamps. He 
would only smile a little sadly and remark 
“Mother you would never get rid of your 
superstitious habits”. 

In-his youth, he would refuse to take 
food from his mother if she happened to 
have returned from a bath in the Ganges. 
“First have a real bath in good clean tap 
water,” he would say, “then I shall take food 
cooked by you,” 

To-day he gave in as soon as Mukti 
objected to his staying in town. Formerly 
if once he had said ‘*No” to anything, he 
would keep to his word whatever happened. 
But now all had changed. 

So Mokshada had begun to hope. She 
had time now to think about Mukti’s marriage 
and she hoped* that if she could get up a 
good match her son would not object too 
strenuously. But she must prepare him a 
bit Otherwise, it would lead to a scandal 
if in the end Shiveswar refused permission. 
And she must choose a boy whom Shiveswar 
would be sure to like. So it was that 
Mokshada had introduced into her conversa¬ 
tion the need for a son-in-law who could 
act as a son, in times of need. 

But Shiveswar laughed it off as usual. 
“Mother”, he said, “since God did not grant 
me a son or a brother, it is evident that he 


meant to make me stand alona We need not 
have any regrets about it. My daughter will 
do everything for me. When we need a 
man’s help we will engage some one on salary. 
But mother, if God bad given me only one 
son and no daughter, I don’t think you 
would have regretted the want of a daughter. 
This is not fair.” 

“But my dear, this is not our fault,” 
said Mokshada. “I know very well that a 
daughter is no less dear than a son. But 
a woman is held to be of no account in the 
world. It’s a man’s world, my son.” 

“It’s time to change all that”, said 
Shiveswar. “We must value them and love 
them all the more, because they had been 
neglected for long ages.” 

Mokshada saw that the conversation was 
drifting into another channel. She* wanted 
to bring matters to a head now. 

“That’s true,” she said, “a daughter should be 
made much of. Still, it would have looked much 
better, if you had a son as well, a son like 
Dhiren. Both boy and girl are necessary 
for a family.” 

Mukti was highly amused. So they 
wanted a son to adorn the house with ? 
And ho must be exactly like Dhiren, too, 
not any other kind, the old lady had 
simply gone crazy over the handsome 
lad.^ 

“Yes, I would have deemed it a blessing, 
if God had given me such a son”, said 
Shiveswar. 

His mother felt a bit encouraged. ft The 
poor boy is an orphan,” she continued, 
‘He has got money enough, but none to 
call his own. Why don’t you make him 
your son ?” 

“How is that to be done ?” asked 
Shiveswar in surprise. 

Mukti was getting fed up with Dhiren’s 
name, so she left the room. She wanted to 
forget him, specially because she had lmrt 
him the other day. 

Mokshada did not know what exactly to 
say. After a while, she said, “Now that you 
are going away for a long rest, won’t you 
have your daughter married before that ?” 

‘Oh, there’s no hurry,” said Shiveswar, 
finishing up with the inevitable, “All in good 
time.” 

Mokshada lost her temper. “Good time 
forsooth !” She cried, “When is that time 
to come ? After the millennium ? Do you 
think your daughter is still a baby ?” 

“But I cannot help it mother,” said 
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Shiveswar. “Wimt can we do unless there 
h a suitable bride-groom ?” „ 

“There are no lack o£ bride-grooms, said 
Mokshada. “What kind of a boy do you 

Win “Tho kind Mukti would like”, said her 

S011; ‘Oh is that all?” asked Mokshada, very 
much elated, “That can be easily arranged 
Shiveswar closed his eyes wearily and a 
sigh escaped him. 

tt So much the better,” he said, But 

I am not at all anxious about it,” 

Mokshada remained silent for tew 

minutes, then she began again, I oor 


Dhiren” she said, tt he did so much for you 
during your illness. Even a son could not 
have done more.” 

Mukti re-entered just at that moment. 
She found her grandmother looking very 
cheerful and heard her father saying, “Yes, 
Dhiren is a very hue chap. There’s not 
many like him.” 

Poor Mukti! The more she desired to 
forget Dhiren, the more everybody dinned 
his name in her ears. He seemed to have 
become an object of paramount interest in 
the family. 

(To he continued) 


Dr. Radhakrishnan’s Vedanta 

By MAHES CHANDRA GHOSH 


The Vedanta according to Sankara and 
Rxmaxuja : By & Badhahishnan, J ulmshed* 
Noe. 6\ 1928. By Messrs George Allen and 

Unwin , Ltd. Pp. 2'87. Price 10s . 

Originally this book formed part of the second 
volume of the author’s Indian Philosophy and 
has now been separately reprinted without any 
change. But strange to say it does not contain 
the list of abbreviations. It has no index. 

The book has been written m a clear and eloquent 

y The subject discussed is difficult, but the author 
has tried his best to make it intelligible even, to 
students of average intelligence, and has, we think, 
been successful. But the book can scarcely be 
used for any philosophical purpose,—it. is marred 
by so many grave defects, we shall point out somo 
of them. 

( i ) 

Our author has drawn materials from books 
which may be called ‘Sankara-Apocp'pha, v%%. 
Atmahodha (pp. 44,77, 172'181. etc.), Hastamalaka 
(p. 48). Hymn to Ban (p. 48), Sataslota (PP- 179, 
198), Hanstuti (p. 219). Kaupinapancaka (p. 183 , 
Anandalahari (p. 139), Mamshapanraka (pp. 52, 183), 
Dakshinamurti Stotra (p. 117. 124k, 

Apa rokshanubhuti (p. 1B8)> Viveka-cudamam 

fop/ 47, 138, 143, 146, 215) and Upadesa-Sahasn 
(pp. 52, 117, 185, 191). . . w . . . 

The authorship of the commentary of Nnsinha- 
tapaniya, Atharvasikha and Atharvasiras is unknown. 
It is doubtful Whether Sankara wrote the comment- 
ary on the Svetasvatara ^ Upanishad. So all these 
books should be rejected, wherever possible, ror 
the exp osition of Sankara’s views we can appeal 

*We have received (Ms book from the publishers 
for review. Editor, ML R 


only to his commentary on the (i) .Ten classical 
Upanishads, (ii) Brahma Sutras, and (m) the Gita. 
Had our author been a careful student of these 
commentaries, he might have easily omitted the 
apocryphal literature. , , „ . 

In expounding Sankara the expounder’s first 
business should be to appeal to Sankara himself. 
But our author has sometimes appealed to other 
authorities. We may cite an example or two. 

(a) 

To prove that Sruti is not authoritative in 
scientific subjects, our author Inis quoted a passage 
from Bhamaii (page 84, note 3). He might have 
quoted Sankara’s commentary on Br. Up. u. 1.20 
(page 295, Anandasrama Text). 

(b) 

Again to prove that Brahman has no internal 
difference, like a tree having leaves, flowers, fonts, 
etc., he has referred to Panmdast , u. 20 (p. 101). 
But he might liave quoted Bhashya, Brahma Sutra 

i. 3.1 and ii. 1.14. There are Bipolar examples 
also in Sankara Bhashya, namely,—ocean with its 
water, foam, billows, etc., (Bhashya, Br. Sutra, 

ii. 1.14, Bh.« Br.. Up. V. 1); the cow with its 
dew-lap, horns, tail, eta, and so on. 


(ii) 

Sankara was followed by a host of brilliant 
writers-Suhas, Suresvara, Padmapada, Vacasnati, 
Anandagiri, Sriharsa, Praiasatman, Oitsukh^ 
Vidyaranya, Prakasananda, Appaya-dikshita and 
many others. Oneimpprtant feature of thebegk 
of our author is that it describes some of the 
fundamental principles of most of ttepost- 
Sankarite philosophers. The credit is due to our 
author for makingjhe subject,^ 0 ^ 11)16 
readers. The credit is no less due to Professoi 
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Mahendra Nath Sarkar, who had published his 
*‘Studies in the System of Indian Thought and 
Culture” in 1925 and ‘Comparative Studies in 
Vedantism” in 1927. 

Our author’s exposition of post-Sankartte 
philosophy, though brief, is. clear. This portion 
is excellent for popular reading. But the treatment 
is not scholarly. Instead or going to the philo¬ 
sophers themselves, he depends for their views 
principally on Siddhantalesa- Sanfjmhn . Our 
author’s knowledge is secondary and that of his 
readers will be tertiary. 

Here are some of oxamples of his quotations 
from the S. L. S. 

Borrowed and Acknowledged 

(If Page 118, No. 7 (Vaeaspati’s views), (2) 
Page 122, note 2 (The views of Bharatitirtha and 
tlv© authoi*s of Tattva-Suddhi, Prakatartlia and 
Kaumudi), (3) P. 108, note 4 (views of Tattva- 
pradipika), (4) P. 168, note 5 (views of Kaumudi), 
and so on. 


Borrowed but not acknowledged 

(1) Page 118, note 5, (2) P. 162, note 4 (Sures- 
vara’s) (H) Page 176, note 1 [8. L. 8. p. 80, Benares 
ed.) (4) Page 203, note 1 fOhitsukha from 8. L. 8. 
Benares ed. p. 509) (5) Page 210, note 3 [S. 
L. 8., p. 512.1 (0) Page 203. note 1. Here n 
passage is attributed to Oitsukha but it is 
really the language of Appaya-dikshita, |S. L. 
8., p. 509]. Vide infra. (7) Page 84, note 1. 
A passage is said to be quoted from 
Bkaimtl But it is really the language of S. L. 8. 
giving the views of Bhamati [Vide S. L. 8. page 
2801 (8) Page 119, note 2. The author writes 
“ Vivarana which takes its stand on 8. B. i. 1. 20 ; 
i. 2. 1.” He seems to make this remark simply 
because those two references are given in the 
8. L. 8. p. 59, Benares ed, (9) Page 119, note 1. 
A passage is said to be quoted from S. L. 8 . i. 
But it is really, quoted from the commentary on 
that book, vide S. L. 8. page 72, lines 22—24, 
Benares ed.—(10) Page 176, note 4. 

In the body of the book, the author writes— 
“The author of Pancapadika Vivarana regards 
the jiva as a reflection of Isvara”. In the foot-note 
he says that, these take their stand on the Antar- 
yami Brahman of Br. Tip. and such passages of 
the Gita as XVIII. 61. As regards the Pan. viv. 
we can say that in tliat section, the Upanishad 
mantra -only is quoted (Vide Benares ed. p. 66) 


are quoted (Vicki S. L. 8. page 109). Our author’s 
statement in the note seems to be based on this 
commentary. 

(11) In the two lists of ‘References’ given in 
this book (pp. 224 and 287) and in the list given 
in his Indian Philosophy vol. ii, we find the 
names of magazine articles and books of secondary 
importance. But he has omitted the names of 
books from which he has made many quotations. 
These include translations of the most abstruse 
books : for example, 

(1) Khandana-khand«»-khadya (Dr. Jha’s translation) 

(2) Advaita-Siddhi (Br. Jha’s translation) 

(3) Translations. of Sankara Bhashya on the 
Ohandogya Upanishad and seven smaller classical 
Upanishias (by Dr. Jha, and Sitaram Sastri). He 


has also liorrowed (but without acknowledgment; 
from the English translation of Sambandha- Vartiku 
(Introductory portion of Suresvara’s Vartika on Br. 
Up.) by S. V. Aiyar (Vide infra), 

(hi) 

One of the authorities of our author is S. S. S. 8. 
(Sarva-Siddhanta-Sara-Samgraha) which lias been 
many times referred to (pp. 46, 72, 147, 148). It is, 
by some, ascribed to Sankara. But he cannot 
be its author, as it contains references to the 

Bhagavata, which, according to our author, was 
composed about 900 A. D. (vide p. 233), whereas 
Sankara flourished a century or two earlier 
(Vide p. 13). Apart, from this, the book i! of 
uncertain date and value ; it is uncritical and 
unreliable. 

(iv) 

In one place (p. 176) the author writes— 

“It comes out, also in anotlier passage of 

Pancadasi where prakriti with its power of pro¬ 
jection in prominence, is called maya ; the same 
with power of concealment dominating, is 

avidya. 

In a foot-note (f. n. 1) he writes— “These 
views are adopted by Tattra-viveka also.” The 
author uses the word "ahno” and definitely gives us 
to understand tliat Pancadasi arid Tattva-viiveka 
are two books and one is different from the 
other. But the fact is that TaUva-viveka is the 

name of the first chapter of Pancadasi. Our author 
found, in Sidhauta-trsa-Samgraha, the name 
Tattva-mvclca and also found there the exposition 
of the views of Tattva-viveka (p. 80, Benares 
edition) which seemed to him to be analogous to 
what he thought to be the views of Pancadasi 
This is how he was misled. 

It may l>e mentioned here that 8. L. 8. generally 
uses .not the name Pancadasi but the names of 
the chapter of this book, vh.. Gitradina (p. 83 )i 
Natakadipa (p. 184), Kulasthadipa (pp. 180-212) etc. 

(v) 

In one place (p. 37) our author says - 

“In the Padrna Pm a na Isvara is said to have 
declared to Parvati : “The theory of maya is a false 
doctrine, a disguised form of Buddhism, etc;.’” 

In foot-note 1, he quotes the following verso : 
mayavadam asac ohastram, etc. (i. 14) 

In the same page he writes— 

“The concluding words of Siva in the Padma 
Purana are to the effect that ‘the great system, the 
maya theory, is not supported by the Veda, etc’.” 

In a note on this passage he quotes— 

‘Vedarthavan mahasastram mayavadam avaidik- 
am.’ • 

The sentence quoted last is not the concluding 
words of Siva in the Padma Purana. The sayings 
of Siva on ; Mayavada are found in the Padma 
Purana, Uttara Khanda, chapter 236, VV. 2-27. 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s first passage is the seventh 
Verse and the last a part of the 11th verse. The 
11th verse cannot be the concluding words of 
Siva whose speech runs up to the 27th verse of that 
chapter. It may be noted here that there are 255 
chapters in the Uttara Khanda of the Padma Purana. 
Chapter 254 also contains the sayings of Siva ; so 
what our author calls ‘the concluding words of 
Siva m the Padma Purana’, are neither the con¬ 
cluding words in the book nor in chapter 236. 

The fact is that Vijnana-Bhikshu has, in the 
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introduction to his Samkhya Pramcana-Bhashya 
quoted 21 lines from that chapter (ch. 236) of the 
Padma Parana without specifying the chapter and 
verse, and the last verse quoted by him contains 
the line— 

Vedarthavm mah%sastram, etc. (the great 
system, the Maya-Vada is not supported by the 
Veda, etc.). But Vijnana-Bhikshu has, in his Bhashya 
on i. 22, quoted only three lines, which our author 
hasalso quoted (vide Supra). It seems almost certain 
that Raahakrishnan lias quoted these lines from 
an edition of the Samkhya-Pravacana-Bhashya and 
it may be from the edition of the Panim Office. 
If*so, he was misled by the translations given in 
that book. The Bhashya has, in one place, been 
translated thus — 

“The doctrine, however, is not a tenet of the 
Vedanta system as we learn from the concluding 
words of Siva : 

‘The gre it system, the doctrine of Maya, con¬ 
taining the truths of the Veda, but not supported 
by the Veda’,” (P mini office ed., pp. , 46-47). Our 
author’s translation may be compared with the transla¬ 
tion quoted here. The text has ‘Vakyaseshat’, which 
has been translated here by ‘the concluding words of 
Siva’. Vijnana Bhikshu means by it “the conclud¬ 
ing words of Siva in the speech already quoted 
in the Introduction”. But. as our author - has not 
seen the original text in the Padma Parana, lie 
thinks that these are ‘the concluding words of 
Siva in the Padma Purana’. 

Our author’s reference to i. 14 is unintelligible, 
(vi) 

Dr. Radhakrishnan writes in one place (p. 
203)— 

‘Citsukhacarya says that moksha is the realisa¬ 
tion of all bliss’. 

In foot-note 1, he quotes— 

Readers will necessarily think that the text is 
quoted from Citsukha’s book. No, our author has 
not gone to the original source ; lie quotes it from 
the Sirtdhanta-lasa (p. 500, lino 2, Benares Edition!. 
Moreover he has not thoroughly understood why 
and in what connection Appiya-dikshita (author of 
8. L. 8.) has used that phrase. We sliall quote 
Oitsukha’s idea of mokslia from his own book— 

(Page 36l ; lines 7-8 ; Nirnayasagar Edition of 
Tattava-pradipika), 

The commentator explains it thus— , 

The literal translation of the text is— 

“The concealment of the self (whose nature is 

. * All the texts are printed in Roman character 
m the book. * 

72 l /st—6 



r.mV -'Y'* uwo— 

The concealment (of the self) by Avidya is 
bondage 15 *^) and the disappearance of Avidya 
by Vidya is moksha.” 

In the Tattva-pradipika, Citsukha has examined 
various theories of moksha and discarded them all 
in favour of his own theory described above. 

■Mi) 

REFERENCES 

t»i ^ ierl our author quotes a passage from the 
Bhashya on tlie Brahma Sutras, he gives full 
reference. The references to the Upanishads and 
to the Bhashyas on some of them are also full. This 
shews that our author understands the value of 
documentary evidence. But even he is not always 
careful. Some of his references are vague, some 
wrong and some misleading. 

Vague References 

( 1 ) 

Pago 56, note 1. 

The author quotes a passage from the Vedanta - 
paribh/isha [ 1 ] and gives no reference. Then he 
writes, “See also Vivarana-prameya-samgraha. 

The section referred to consists of 108 pages, 
Royal 8vo. (Benares ed.) ! 

( 2 ) 

Page 113, note 2. 

A passage is quoted from the Bhamati [on 
Bhashya, Br. Sutra ii. 1. 33] but the reference is 
simply Bhamati, The Bhamati is a big commentary 
and very few can find out, the passage. 

(3) 

Page 168, note 4. 

A passage is quoted from Siddhanta-lesa, p. 186, 
lines 3-6 (Benares Edition) but the author’s 
reference is simply Siddhanta-lesa i. 

It means ‘.somewhere in a chapter of 263 pages 
Royal 8vo.’ 

(4) 

Page 234, note 3. 

Some names are given in the Vedarth i- Samgraha 
[page 158 (Benares ed.)]. These names are quoted 
by our author and his reference is simply 
‘Vedartha-Samgralia’. It means rummaging a book 
of 268 pages, 8vo. 

(B) 

Page 61* note 2. 

The author writes Op. Plato “God’s mind is the 
rational order of the Universe” : (713, E. Jo watt’s 
version.) , 

In many modern editions of the text and of the 
version ox Plato, passages are indicated by the 
pagination and division of Stephanus’s edition. Two 
or more books may have the same reference. For 
example, the passage marked by 40B may belong 
to toe Apology, Timaeus or Philebus. So the 
reference 713, E. given by our author is meaning¬ 
less. Very few can find out the passage, if there be 
such a one. It can mean only “The Laws, 713, E.” 
But the passage is not there * 

There are many other vague references. 





(IV 

Bane 62, note 5. 

The reference is to “S B. L 4. 4 ; i. 3. 7.” 

Bat the idea is not there. 

It may refer, to SL B. i. 1.4 (vide Thibaut’s 
trans. Vol. i, page 35). 

( 2 ) 

Page 64, not§ 1. 

A passage is quoted and the reference is to i. 2. 
29. It seems to mean ‘S. B. i. 2. 29.’ But the 
passaged® hot there. It is in S. B. ii. 2. 29. 

(3) 

Page 151, note 3. 4 

A word is quoted and the* reference is to S. B. 
i. 1. 14. It is not there. It is in S. B. ii. 1. 14. 

(4) 

Page 175, note 3. 

The reference is to 8. B. iii. 2.9. 

It is wrong. The idea referred to occurs in 
Sankara Bhashya, Br. S. ii. 3.43. 

(5) 

Page 175. note 4. 

The reference is to S. B. iii. 3.43. 

Wrong. It is in S. Bhashya, Br. Sutra, ii. 3. 43. 
Ete. etc. 

Misleading Quotations 

In many places our author explains the views of 
an author by quoting a passage, not from that 
author, but from a second-hand source. But at the 
same time he implicitly gives us to understand that 
the passage has been quoted from the original 
source. Here arc some examples : 

Page 84, note 1. 

He quotes— 

(Bhamati) 

He writes 4 Bliamati ’ within brackets after the 
passage. Thereby he gives us to understand that 
the language is that of Bhamati. But it is really 
quoted from Siddhanta-lesa of Appaya-dikshita who 
gives there a summary of Bhamati in his own 
language. (Vide S. L. S. p. 280, Benares Edition) 

( 2 ) 

Page 175, note 6. # 

In the body of the book our author expounds 
the views of Samksh&pq-Sarirofax and for confir¬ 
mation quotes the following passage in foot-note 6— 

Wforrqi fan:, 

*RT: sfa: I 

As the author does not give further reference, 
it is understood to be the language of that book. 
But this is not the fact. The passage is quoted 
from and is the language of—Siddhanta-lesa. (Vide 
p. 82 lines 3-4, Benares ed.). 

(3) 

Page 23* note 5. 

In the body of the book the author expounds the 
view of Gaudapada«and in the foot-note quotes the 
following passage bearing on the subject— 
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The readers will n< 


think that the 

k—i. ^ 


language is that of Gaudapada, But the fact i 
that it is a passage of Sankara’s commentary on 
Mandukya Up. 5 (and not even on the Karika 
of Gaudapada). 

Curious References 

Our author has quoted some passages from 

Surosvara and his references are— 

(a) Varttika p. 109, pp. 110-13 (Vide page‘ 49 , 

foot-notes 9, 10 > 

(b) ,. pp. 189 and 542, 791—795 (Vide 

page 42, note 3) 

(c) „ p. 258 (Vide page 96, note 4) 

(d) „ p. 927 (Vide page 129, note 4) 

(e) pp. 110-113 (Vide page 167, note 3) 

The word Varttika is vague. Suresvara lias 

written two Varttikas , one on Br. Up. and tin* 
other on Tait. Up. So the references arc 
ambiguous. 

The abbreviations ‘p’ and ‘pp’ necessarily mean 
‘page’ and ‘pages’. But in no edition of those 
Varttikas will bo found those passages on the pages 
referred to by the author. The fact is that all 
those passages are taken verbatim from S. V. 
Aiyar’s English translation of the Sambandha- 
Vartti/ca, which is the introductory portion of the 
Varttika on the Br. Upanishad. Before those 
passages there ai*e figures indicating the numbering 
of the verses of the original work. These verse- 
numbers have, in our author’s book, appeared as 
the pagination of the Sambandha- Varttika ! 

. We need not explain psychologically how this 
mistake was committed. 

(viii) 

Dramida 

In one place (p. 234) our author mentions the 
names of six teachers, one of whom is Dramida. 
His I reference is simply “ Vedartha Samgraha.” On 
Dramida he writes— 

‘Sankara, according to Anandagiri, refers to this 
writer in his commentary on the Chan. Up. iii. 
10.4” (p. 234, foot-note 2). 

The reference is wrong. Sankara lias written 
no commentary on iii. 10.4. But in the commentary 
on the fourth mantra of iii. 8 , he has referred to 
iii. 9.4 and iii. 10.4 and explained all together. 
Our author seems to liave taken it from Thibaut 
(Vide the Vedanta Sutras, Vol. 1 . p. xxii). 

He has committed another mistake. In the 
Vedartha Samgraha (p. 154 Benares edition), 
the name of the teacher is Dramida. But according 
to Anandagiri it is Dravida : (vide also his 
Comm, on Sankara Bhashya Br. Up. ii. 1 . 20 ). 
According to Vacaspati also the name is Dravida 
(vide Bhamati on Bhashya, Br. Sutra i. 44). Dramida 
and Dravida seem to be the same person. But 
our author should have disoussed the subject before 
pronouncing that Anandagiri spoke of Dramida. 

(ix ) 

In one place (p. 17) he writes— 

“Ramatlrtha criticises Advaitasiddhi in his 

^ ifufnot Ttemadrtha but R&macSrya (or VySsa 
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KamScSrya) . who. is to author of Tarangini. 
Kamatirtha is a distinguished commentator of many 
philosophical books ol the Advaita School. 

( x ) 


In one place, (p. 271) we find “Prapatti is 
complete resignation to God.” 

In foot-note 7, ho writes—‘R. B. G. [Ramanuja’s 
Bhashya on the Gita], Introduction to ch. vii and 
vii. 14. Six factors are distinguished as prapatti 
which are: (1) anukulyasya sampattih, (2) prati- 
kulyasya. varjanam, (S) rakshishyatiti visvasah, 
(4) goptritva-varaham, (5) karpanyam and (6) 
atmasarnarpanam.” 

Wo are implicitly given to understand that 
these six factors are described in R. B. G., Intro. 
Oh. vii and vii. 14. But this is not the case. We 
find there neither these words nor even the 
idea. 


In the Vaishnava literature of Bengal these are 
known as SaranTigati and are embodied in three 
lines of verse of Hari-bhaldi-vilasa ( vil/isa , xi, 
section 417, Yaishnava-tantram- quoted in Caitanya 
CaritamrUa , Madhya-lila, Pariecheda, 22). We 
have not been able to trace it to an earlier source. 


, ( xi ) 

Aetiology of a Mistake 


In one place (p. 194) ho lias committed a 
curious mistake. He translates a passage thus: 

“On the removal of avidya of the nature of 
Brahman, one abides in one’s own self and attains 
the supreme end.” (Italics ours) 

The text quoted in a foot-note 2, is— 

Avidya niyrittau svatmanya vasthanam para- 
p rapt ill (S. Ik Tait. tip. Introduction). This 
passage explains what ‘paraprapli* means. The 
t/ue translation is— 

“Abiding in one’s own self after the removal 
of avidya is the attainment of the supreme end.” 

I he author’s translation does not give the true 
sense and his translation of ‘avidya’ by avidya of 
the “nature of Brahman ” is meaningless. One 
may be curious to know how he has come to 
translate the passage in that way. To account 
lor it we may quote the translation of the passage 
by Mahadeva Sastri, Which is— 

One is said to attain the supreme end when 
one abides in one’s own self, on the removal of 
avidya or ignorance of the nature of Brahman'— p. 3 
(Tait Up. p. 3). (Italics ours.) Our author has 
amoved the word * ignorance ’ (necessarily with or) 
and has got the phrase avidya of the nature of 
Brahman and then has slightly changed the con¬ 
struction of the sentence, and the result has become 
curious. 

The word ‘ avidya ’ may mean “ignorance of the 
nature of Brahman”. If the word ‘ ignorance ’ is 
to be removed, it must be removed along with its 
adjuncts [—of the nature of Brahman ], that is, the 
whole portion—“ignorance of the nature of Brahman” 
,—is to be removed. The retention of the adjunct 
becomes meaningless while the principal word is 

removed. 


(xii) 

In foot-note 4, page 162, our author writes— 
Suresvara compares the jiva to a prince carried 
away by a cowherd and brought up in rural 
associations. When he became acquainted with 
ms royal descent he gave tip his other occupations 
ana realized his kingly nature. 




II’* 

Our author has made many mistakes here. It 
was not Suresvara but Sankara who first recorded 
the story. Even lie wrote that he took it from those 
2JAP were versed in traditional, lore (sampradayavit) 
mtion^by^ Br * Up * U * 1 ‘ 2U (p - 297 » An ^dasrama 

In commenting on this passage Anandagiri 
mentions the name of Dravidacarya. 
t lu « varttika on the above-mentioned passage 
or the Br. Up, Suresvara describes tlie story in 
verse (varttika, Br. Up. ii. 1. 1)07-516. Anandas- 
rama edition^ pp. 970—972). The verse quoted by 
our author is not Suresvara’s. It was composed 
by Appaya-dikshita embodying in it the sense of 
buresvaras verses. (Vide Siddhanta-lesa- 
hamgraha , pp. 122—123, Benares edition). Our 
author has taken the story and the verse from 
b. L. S. But had he read the book carefully ho 
would have found that even there mention is 
made first of the Bhashya of Br. Up. and then of 
the Varttika. 


( xiii ) 

Plagiarism 

In one place (p. 173) the Professor writes— 
t “In the commentary of the Brihadaranyaka 
rpanishad , Samkara suggests the theory of reflec¬ 
tion. As the appearance of sun and moon in water 
is a mere reflection and nothing real, or as the 
appearance of red colour in a white crystal is a 
mere reflection of the red flower and nothing real, 
since, on removing the water, sun and moon ODjy 
remain, and on removing the red flower the 
whiteness of the crystal remains unchanged, even 
so the elements and the individual souls are 
reflections of the one reality in avidya and nothing 
real. On ihe abolition of the avidya, the reflection 
ceases to exist and only the real remains” (p. 173 
lines 14—23). 

In foot-note 2, the reference is to S. B. Br. 
Up. iii. 4.12. 

Dr. Roor translated the Brihadaranyaka Upani- 
shad in 1856. In 1891 it. was republished by 
Tookararn Tatya in “The Twelve Principal ITpani- 
shads” (Eng. trans.). Dr. Roer writes m a foot¬ 
note on ii. 4. 12 of tho Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
thus 

“I give here, in a somewhat different language , 
some of the images which Sankara uses in 
explanation of this passage fii. 4. 12]. As tlie 
appearance of the sun and moon in water is a 
mere reflection, and nothing real, or as the 
appearance of red in a white crystal is a mere 
reflection from a red substance and nothing real ; 
for on removing the water, tho sun and moon 
only remain, not their reflections, or on removing 
the red substance, the whiteness of the crystal 
oppatinues unchanged,— thus the elements and the 
individual souls are reflections of the one soul 
upon ignorance and nothing real : for on removing 
the ignorance by knowledge the soul alone 
remains while those reflections cease Ito exist” 
(p. 258, lines 16—25). Italics ours. r 
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The portion italicised is significant. The whole 
passage is Dr. Roer’s Sankara’s 

views. Dr. Radhakrishan has incorporated into 
his book the whole passage with but slight verbal 
alterations. • 

The reference gfaea by the author (S. R, Br. 
Up. iii. 4 12) © wrong ; it should ben. 4. If. 
What was this mistake due to ? Let psychologists 
answer. 

( xhr ) 

In one place we find— 

“Elsewhere the finite selves are said to be 
parts (amsa) of Isvara, even as sparks are of nre 
(p. 175). ... 

The author’s reference is to S. B. m. .>. 45. 
It. should be Bhashya Br. Sutra ii. 3. 4B.. 

The author has made a serious mistake here. 

According to Sankara the word 'amsa' W*T does 
not mean 'part' ; it means 'part as it were' sfal *3 
(amsa iva). Sankara means to say that the finite 
selves are not really parts of the Supreme Self, 
but through a mistake they seem to be parts. 


thu! tom REVIEW 

The reference is to S. B. on Mnuftdsya Up, 
ii. 7 from which ho quotes the foUowing passage- 




The true translation is— If the fourth, whose 
characteristics are different from those of the 
self with three states (ie., waking, dreaming and 

deep sleep), were another entity all the 

teachings of scriptures would be useless or the 
conclusion would then be a theory of negation 

(^eu), as there would be no instrument of 

knowledge.” What Sankara means, is that the 
substratum of the first three states is the same as 
the Fourth, and he does not mean that the 
phenomena of the first three states are the same 

as the Fourth. By using the word San¬ 


( xv )’ 

Quite the Reverse 

In one place (pp. 64—65) he writes—“Strictly 
speaking, all contents of the universe are spiritual 
in their character (atmana eva dharmah)”. 

The reference ds to S. B. on Tail. Up. ii. 1 from 
which he has quoted the Sanskrit words. 

The author has quite misunderstood the mean¬ 
ing of the passage referred to. Here is the tran¬ 
slation of the whole passage “The manifestations— 
in the form of sound, etc,—of the buddhi, which 
is an upadhi of (the Self), and which, passing 
through the eye and other sense : organs, puts on 
the forms of sense objects, are objects of Atrium’s 
consciousness ; and whenever they arise, they 
become permeated by Atman’s consciousness ; 

[ WTfJT fksffffj and it is these manifestations of 
buddhi—illumined by the Atman’s consciousness and 
spoken of as consciousness itself [ faSTR ] 

which constitute the meaning of the root ‘Jna’~ 
to know and are imagined hy the undiscriminat¬ 
ing men [ ] to he the inherent attributes 

of Atman Himself [ *n W W 3 changing 
every now and then (Mahadeva Sastri’s trans. Tait. 
Up. pp. 256—257). Italics ours. 

M. Sastri has translated ftSTR by conscious¬ 
ness ; ‘knowledge’ is more appropriate and less 
ambiguous. 

'What Sankara declared to be the views of 
undiscriminating men is considered by our author 
to be the views of Sankara! 

( xvi ) 

Brahman and ThE world 

He writes—“If Brahman were absolutely different 
from the world, if the Atman were absolutely 
different from the states of waking, dreaming am 
sleeping, then the repudiation of the reality or 
the world or the three states cannot lead us to 
the attainment of truth. We shall then have to 
embrace nihilism and treat all teaching as 
purposeless” (p. 148). 


kara has shown that the characteristics of the 
Fourth are different from those of the first, three. 
In. the Bhashya of the Brahma Sutras also Sankam 

has described the world as (‘different 

in character from Brahman’) Bhashya B. 8. ii. I. 1 
(Vide also ii. 1. 7- let). 


( xvii ) 

J)r. Kadliakrishnan writes in one place— 

‘Sankara declines to characterise it (-Brahman) 
as one, but ( alls it non-dual, advaitam’ (p. 1U1). 

Scholars will smile at fhis crude remark. 
Sankara uses both the words, sometimes synony¬ 
mously and sometimes with different meanings. 

(1 ) 

According to Sankara Brahman is both oik* 
( ) and non-dual ( wffcfal**). In innumerable 

places lie quotes I 

(Br. Sutra Bhashya i. 1. 4, i. 4. 22, ii. 1. US, iii. 
2. 21; Br. Up. Bhashya i. 4, 7, i. 4. 10, iv. 4. 6, 
etc.) 

( 2 ) 

In the Bhashya, Ait. Up. i. 1, the word ‘ekanr 
is explained to mean one without any inner differ¬ 
entiation. 

( 3 ) 

In the Bhashya of Br. Up. iv. 3. 32, the word 
‘eka’ is explained to mean ‘absence of a second’ 

< 4 ) 

The explanation of the two words in the Bhashya 
Chan. Up. vi. 2. 1 is very important The text of 
of the Upanishad is qq wfeflaH 

The word * ekam' () is explained to 

mean ‘one’ with reference to the sphere of one’s 
own action (or effects). But it excludes the idea 
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acft-rim: ' 

\ x\ ftpfl Apf iri exnl&ilis it to memr~ 

TJxat is, when we nee (Ekam), it means that 

(!) There is no other entity of the same class, 
(ii) There is no inner differentiation in that 

° ne jn explaining the meaning of the word *rfcfai*C 

(adintimm) Sankara takes the example of the 
pot. When a pci is made, there are more than 
one cause, %n%>, the clay, potter and so on. But 
in the case of advitiyam , there are no other entities 
besides itself. Anandagiri explains it to mean 


ificafion of one’s inner 
ankara isrr ; 


That is. it excludes the idea of another entity 
having a different nature. „ . 

So we see that both the words are significant, 
each having a special meaning of its own. 

(xviii) 

SUBJECTIVISM 

Our author says, “Sankara insists that the two 
worlds, mental and material, are not of the same 
“kind” (p. 22). , 4l 

Again-—“Sankara repudiates the view that the 
things of the world are phantoms of our creation 

That is only a half. truth. The whole truth 
is that lie was both realist and subjectivist, both 
naturalist and illusionist. There are innumerable 
passages establishing each position. »c snail not 
try to-day to harmonize all these passages; but 
shall quote those passages which will prove him 
to be a subjectivist and illusionist. 

(1) 

In the Bhasliya, _ Gaudapada Karika (iv. 28). 
Sankara identifies himself with JBauddha subjective 
idealists. He says 

SRT«IT fanTFl 

It means—“We too approve of the conclusion 
of the Vijnana-vadins — that the mind assumes 

the forms of pots and other things.’ , 

Here it is definitely stated .that Sankara and 
the V'ijnana-vadins are subjective idealists. I he 
world is, according to thorn, a modification of the 
mind. 

( 2 ) 

In Bhashya, Mundaka Up. ii. 1.4 Sankara 
says—ft 

It means ‘the whole world is really a modifica¬ 
tion of the mind’ ( ) 

Here also we arrive at the same conclusion. 


V • ’, XcJ ; Waking Exfekienoe i : 

In one place our author says—Sankara 
all attempts to reduce wakiDg experience to the 
level of dreams’ (p. 148). 

In another place we find the followm# passage— 
“Nowhere does he say that our life is literally 
a dream and our knowledge a phantasm (p. 152). 

Tho Doctor is over-confident. Here we quote 
some of the remarks of Sankara, 

(a) 

Sankara accepts the views of Gaudapada Karika, 
ii. 4 and defends the position in the form of 
a syllogism. 

(i) The proposition ( ) is—‘what is seen 

in the waking condition is unreal.’ ^ 

(ii) The reason is™‘because it. is seen.’ 

(iii) The example ( ) i* ‘what is seen in 

dreams is so.’ . . , . 

(iv) The application ( ) is As what is seen 

in the condition of dream is false, so what is 
capable of being seen in the waking condition is 
also false.’ 

(v) The conclusion ( fspwr ) is— 1 what is seen 

in the waking condition is,, false.’ t . * 

We may or may not accept the reasoning ot 
Sankara but his conclusion is that the 
experience is as unreal as is the dream experience. 


The same conclusion is affirmed in the comment/- 
ary on the next two verses (n. 0 , 0 b f.*L 
commentary on ii. 7, he raises .the following 
possible argument against his own view: 

“That the objects of waking experience are tak 
like the phenomena of dream, is not correct, lor, 
the former consisting of food, drink, etc., are usea 

as tangible means to tangible ends, ^ereas tnv 

latter are not such. So the futility of the. objec ^ 
of waking experience assumed from their simuany 
to the phenomena of dream, breaks down 
(Dvivedi’s tr.) * . , ,, , riAnont 

In reply to the above argument ot the opponent, 
Sankara says : “Tho argument is not correct. 
Then he controverts the above argument and ie ~ 
affirms his own conclusion. 

■(c) 

In the Bhashya, Br. Up. ii. 1.18, we tad the 
following passage— 

ftnissandfuiT • 

iptrw 

‘wt sft jrSrpjih,’ 

(Anandasrama ed. pp. 279-280) "What ia 
perceived in dream,, though certainly non-existent, 
is falsely attributed to the self. The same should 
be affirmed of waking experience.” 

(xx) 

* Moksha and the World 

(A) 

About Sankara’s views on mokeha our author 
writes— 
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■ . ‘He urges that moksha "does not mean tlie 
disappearance of the world” (ISO.) “Moksha is-not 
the dissolution of the world hut only disappearance 
of a false outlook” (p. 203). 

Our author argues—It is not like annihilating 
the hardness of batter by putting it on fire” (a), 
buch a huge undertaking as destroying the world 
is impossible^ for a mere man (b). If the 
significance of moksa be the destruction of the 
plurality of the world, then the whole world would 
have been destroyed when the first man attained 
liberation <c).” <p. 203) 

The sentence marked (a) is quoted from Br. S. 
Bhashya in. 2. 21 (and not from iv. 4. 6, as the 
author writes in f. n. 2) The sentences (b) and 
(c) give a summary of Sankara’s argument (vide 
the same section Hi 2. 21). . 

The^author has thoroughly misunderstood the 
commentarj^ He quotes what controverts his own 
position ; he is arguing against his own case. Let us 
analyze the Bhashya. 

Sankara asks— 

what is the meaning of the vsublating of the 
phenomenal world ? 

(1) Is it analogous to the annihilation of the 
hardness of butter which is effected by subjecting 
it to the heat of fire ? (2) Or is it like the 
removal of the phenomenon of double moon some¬ 
times seen by men with defective eyesight ? 

Here we find two analogies. According to 
Katna-Prabha, Anandagiri, Bhamati and Kalpataru 
the first has reference to what is real and the 
second, to what is fictitious or illusory. Then the 
question of Sankara means— 

(i) Is it the annihilation of what is real, or 

(n) is it the removal of what is illusory ? 

. Sankara then says that the first sort of sublation 
is impossible. No man can annihilate the whole 
universe with the earth and its creatures. Again, 
had it been possible,-the* first liberated man would 
have annihilated it once for all, so that the whole 
universe would now be non-existent. He then 
concludes that v the Prapanca-prarilaya does not 
mean the annihilation of a real w orld. 

He then says that if it means annihilation of an 
illusory world, proper means should be adopted 
to accomplish it. Then knowledge ( fteiT ) will 
arise and nescience ( wf^T ) will be automatically 

destroyed and the . whole world of name and 
form will dissolve like the imagery *of dream 

) Bh, Br. S. ii. 2. 21. 

Here it should be noted that (i) the w r orl(l of 
name and form does not exist in moksha, (ii) this 
world vanishes like dream-imagery. 

So the Doctor could not understand the mean¬ 
ing of Sankara. Sankara said 'No, 5 but the Doctor 
heard ‘Yes,’ and dealt with him accordingly. 

V ■ (B) . 

Our author has tried to modernize Sankara’s 
idea of moksha. He thinks that Sankara’s moksha 
means not the abolition of plurality but bnly thei 
removal of the sense Of plurality (p. 203) ‘It is an 
insight that changes the face of the world and 
makes all things new* fp. 203). It is super-im¬ 
posing a modem ideal on the philosophy of Sankara. 


But Sankara’s views are altogether different. Let 
us further analyze the nature of moksha. 

1 

According to him, “moksha is of the nature of 
Brahman” ( 5 also 

Bhashya, Br. Sutras i. 1. 4) or the state of 
mukti (liberation) is Brahman ( 

Bhashya, Br. S. iii. 4.52). Moksha and Brahman 
mean the same thing. To describe moksha is to 
describe Brahman. 

2 

The next question is—What is the nature of 
Brahman ? It has been answered in various ways. 
We shall here consider w’hat. Sankara says in .his 
Bhashya on the Mandukya Up. The question is— 
‘Which is Brahman’? The answer is the Self 
{Atman) is Brahman. We usually find the self in 
three states, vix\—( i) in the state of waking, (ii) in 
the state of dreaming, and (iii) in the state of deep 
sleep. The self in the state of waking has 

(1) 5 external senses 

(2) 5 internal senses 

(3) 5 breaths (prana) 

(4) Manas 

(5) Buddhi 

(fi) Citta 

(7) Ahamkara. 

These nineteen are the avenues of experience 
and knowledge. With these the Self enjoys the 
world and has objective experience. When this 
state is merged in the state of dreaming, his 
experience becomes purely subjective. When this 
state again is merged in the state of deep sleep the 
Self has neither objective nor subjective experience. 

The self becomes an undifferentiated homo¬ 
geneous mass. The language of Sankara is 
“m ml Slfct si 'mfireaamR- 

er w” Bh. Man. 5. 

‘As at night all becomes, as it were, one un¬ 
differentiated mass under nocturnal darkness, 
even so is the ‘ Prajnanaghana’ (The mass of 
knowledge). 

These are the ihree ordinary states of the self. 
Neither the first nor the second state of the self is 
the true nature of Brahman. According to 
Yajnavalkya the state of deep sleep is the true 
state of the self. Br. Up. iv. 3.21—32. 

But Sankara following the Mandukya Up. says, 
even the state of deep sleep is not the true state 
of Brahman, because in that state there is the 
geim of avidya which causes the self to aw r aken. 
There is the fourth state which is the real nature 
of Brahman. This state, generally called turiya, 
i.e. the fourth, is principally described negatively. 
It is not (Bahih-prajnam), that is, 

it has no objective experience. Thus the world of 
waking experience is negated. It is not «RT: 

.antah-prajnam, that is. it has no subjective ex¬ 
perience. Thus the state of dream experience is 
negated. It is not prajnana-ghanam, 

that is, it is not a mass of knowledge as in the 
state of deep sleep. 
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The Turiya or the fourth state has been called 
(prcvpancopasamam) by which Sankara 
means “the absence of the states of waking, dream¬ 
ing and deep sleep** ( «STTSTClf^lR- 
vide Bhashya, M&ndukya, Up. 7 and 

not what our author makes him to mean (p. 205). 

The attainment of this state is moksha. 

From the above exposition of the true state of 
the Self, it is evident that our author’s view of 
moksha is altogether wrong. It cannot. mean 
‘changing the face of the world and making it 
anew,’ as our author thinks. What he means are 
higher experiences of our work-a-day world. 
Those experiences, as explained by our author, 
presuppose the existence 

(i) of an objective world which can be seen m 
a new light and which can be changed and trans¬ 
formed into the kingdom of God; and (ii) of a 
subject with activities of the mind—(knowing 
fooling and willing) for changing, transforming and 
experiencing anew that objective world. . 

But even in the third state, the objective world 
has vanished and the activities of the mind with 
its nineteen avenues of experience and knowledge 
have ceased to exist. So in the last two states 
there is no objective world to be modified and no 
activities to modify it. 

The state of deep sleep approximates to the 
fourth state. What worldly experience is 
not possible in deep sleep, cannot be possible in 
the Fourth state. 

As in the third state, so necessarily in the 
Fourth state, the objective world, objective 
experience and subjective experience—all vanish 
like the dream world. What remains is one 
undifferentiated homogeneous Being, which is the 
Self in its own truest nature. This is moksha. 

( xxi) 

Creation 

We stall now discuss Sankara’s views on 
Creation, as the subject is allied to what we have 
already discussed. 

In Indian scriptures,, true creation means 
Parintima , transformation. This world is a 
modification of God. There . is a variety of 
expressions to express this. idea. God becomes 
many. He transforms himself into this world,.this 
world came out of God, all these expressions, 
truly interpreted, support the theory of Heal 
Creation. Vedie texts describing this sort of 

creation are called] Parinama-Sruti ( ). 

According to Sankara such Parimma-srutis do 'not 
express parimma . 

Bhashya. Br. Sutra., ii. 1.27. 

, The object of such texts is to impart instruction 
about the identity of the Self with Brahman who 
is above this phenomenal world. 

. According to Sankara there is no creation ; so 
this apparent world is non-existent. 

( 1 

In another place (Bhashya, Br. S. ii. 1. 33) he 
says—“These vedie texts on* creation, ( * ) 
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do not refer to the truest reality (). 

Wo must remember that these refer to this 
phenomenal world which is imagined by avidya 

( SfffaT ) and characterized by name and 

omSdf Th6ir ° bieCt ist0 tmi}l that Brahman is 

( 2 ) 

Sankara’s Bhashya on Br. 8, iv. 3 . 14 is to be 
read in full. We quote beiow Thibaut’s 
translation with slight modifications. 

+ 8{ J7 9 T~ ^ or it avail pur opponent 

to say that Brahman possesses manifold powers, 
because Sruti declares itto.be the cause of the 
world s origination, sustentation and final retracta¬ 
tion; for those passages . which deny difference 

h ? v 1, n ?-^ ther 8 ? ase <bufjost the absolute denial 
of ail difference). 

But in the same way also those passages of 
Sruh which state the origination and so on of 
the world have no other sense, i. <?., cannot be 
understood to teach anything but just the origina¬ 
tion and so on of the world.” 

To this argument Sankara says— 

‘’This is not so, we reply ; for wliat they aim 
at teaching is the absolute oneness of Brahman” 

( wmx ) 

Sankara further says : 

.“Thus the passages of the Sruti about the 
origination and so on of the world, aim at teaching 
the unity of the Self, and Brahman cannot therefore 
be viewed as possessing manifold powers.” 
(Bhashya iv 3. 14). 

We thus see that according to Sankara (i) 
Brahman cannot be said to possess power ( jrfai ) 

and (ii) there is no creation, and so there is 
no world. 

( 3 ) 

The same idea occurs in the Bhashya of the Br. 
Upanishad. In one place he says - 

“It is thus established that the words about 
creation, etc., are meant to shew the unity of the 

solf”( ) 

Br. Up. i. 4.7 (Anandasrama ed., p. 126, lines 1415). 

( 4 ) 

The same idea occurs in the following sentence 
of the same soetion: 

(The same ed. p. 127, lines 25-26). 

(5) 

In the Bhashya of ii. 1.20 of the same Upanishad, 
we find the following— 

(Anandaw»ma ed. p. 296, lines 27-28). 

It means— The texts dedaring the origination, 
sustenance and re-absorption are meant for 
confirming the belief in the unity of the supreme 
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t 6 ) 

Her© is Aridtker sdutdrice— 

£TO: 

wi$r«?f-gft<n$5Tg<r: i 

(Bh. Br. Up. ii. 1, 20; p. 297, linos 11-12, the 
same edition'—- ■ ■ 4 , . 

It means— Therefore the Sruti texts declaring 
the origination, etc., are for establishing the unity 
of the Self.” 

<7 ) 

The following is another sentence in the same 
section— 

nwra; -a^nr-sratW svtoftHrterto 

ISIfm 3rq?qT%-fe-s?RlMI(W'UT: 

(Ibid. p. 298, lines 20-21). 

It means—“The examples of gold, gem, iron, 
and sparks of fire, are meant for confirming the 
belief in the unity (of the Self) and not for 
establishing the origination and other differentia¬ 
tions.” 

( 8 ) 

Here is another sentence in the same section— 

f^r-ROTf^-^RT, * I 

( Ibid., p. 299. lines 4-5). 

It means— U Tnerefore the kalpana (imagination 
or fiction) of the origination, sustenance and 
re-absorptioo (found) in all the Vedantas are 
meant for confirming the belief in the unity (of 
the Self) and not for believing those (stories) to 
be actual facts.” 

( 9 ) 

The sixth question, in the Prasnopanishad is 
about the Purusha with sixteen Raids ( ) The 

Purusha is the Highest Self and Raids means 
parts. Sankara explains it by avayava , i. e., body. 
These sixteen Raids are Pram , Sraddha , Akasa 
air, fire, water, earth, senses, mind, food, strength, 
tapah mantras, karma , worlds and name. In the 
second mantra it is said that these Raids rise in 
Purusha. In popular language, the rise of 
Raids means the creation of Kalas. 

Sankara, in his commentary on this passage, 
says that the Purusha is really without Raids, 

nishkdlah ; but through avidya he appears 
to be with Raids, sakala iva. He uses the particle 
iva, which means—“as it were”. It shows that 
Pram and other Raids are not really in the 
Purusha; it is only through avidya , that we 
attribute these things to Him. Sankara then 
says that the Purusha is non-dual and pure 
entity and therefore cannot be described except 
by super-imposition adyaropam antarena. 

It becomes therefore necessary to say that 
everything arises, exists and disappears m him. 
This defect is then remedied by the elimination 

of what was super-imposed \ 

First it is said that all things arise in him. Then 
it is said that these things have been falsely 
attributed to him and that nothing can in truth 
arise in Him. 


This method is always used -by monistic philo¬ 
sophers. In his commentary on the Hits xiii. 13, 
he adopts the same method and quotes the follow! 
ing saying in defence— 

{adhydropdpavdddbkydm nishprapdnoani prapan- 
cyate.' That Which is without prapatica is 
described by adhyaropa and apavdda. 

Pt'apanea means that which appears, i.e., the 
world ; adhyaropa means super-imposition, 
attribution and apavdda means negation, denial. 

First we attribute som thing to Brahman, then 
we deney it. The Indescribable is thus described. 

In the Bhashya of Prasna Up. vi. 4, Sankara 
says that the creation is due to avidya and it is 
like the vision of two moons, gnats, flies, etc,, 
created by defective eye-sight () 
or like the vision objects created in dreams 
(Svapna-drik-Srishtah). 

The Mundakopanishad ii. 1. 3 says that prana, 
manah and other things are bom from God. 

Sankara, in commenting on this, says that the 
creation of all these is due to avidya and that 
these things do not really exist in God. These 

are falsehoods ( ) and are objects of avidya. 

The Highest cannot he said to have these, as a 
son-less man cannot be said to have a son when 

he sees a son in dreams ( WIW 3^ 

SPRO I 

Here the world is compared io objects seen 
is dreams. 

( 12 ) 

At the beginning of the Bhashya of Aitaroya 
Up. ii. 1, Sankara has discussed the meaning of 
creation. According to him. 

(i) It is arthavada, i.e., hyperbole. 

(ii) But it is more reasonable ( ) to call 

it a story as people usually fabricate, ( 

). The creation story is invented to 

explain and comprehend easily the truth that, like 
a juggler, the Great Juggler the omniscient and 
omnipresent God, has created all these things. 

(13) 

In Hie concluding section of Bhashya, Br. Up. 
iv. 4. 25 , Sankara has thoroughly discussed the 
subject. We give here a summary of the section. 

When we teach about numbers, we draw some 
figures and say ‘this figure is one’, ‘this figure is 
ten’, ‘this is hundred' and so on. Here we teacli 
numbers and not those lines. 

Again, when boys are taught the alphabet, we 
use paper and ink and draw certain lines; then 
we teach them letters. No one says that paper, 
ink, etc., are letters. Letters vamas are taught by 
what are not letters. 

Similarly when we wish to impart instruction 
about Brahman, we imagine origination, sustenance 
and re-absorption of the world. But thereby we 
create heterogeniety in what is homogeneous. 
Then we remove tpis defect by such precepts 
neti”, “not this”, “not this".. 
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As we teach numbers by what is not a number, 

^ we teach varna, letter, by what is not varna , 
Vo we teach truths about Brahman by what do 
not belong to Brahman. 

(14) 

Now let us quote some passages from the 
Bhashya of Sankara on theMandukya Karika. 

“This, prapanea , does not exist ( § g f^eirT) 

being only imagination ( like that of the 

snake for the rope.” Bh. i. 17. 

The 'prapanea '. means the phenomenal world 
or the illusory world. 

(15) 

Commenting on Mand, ii. 6, Sankara says—what 
is naught at the beginning and is also naught at 
the end, is necessarily non-existent in the middle, 
lienee he concludes that waking experience is 
false, as mirage, though fools regard it as real. 

(16) 

In Bhashya, Karika iii. 15 Sankara says that 
the creation is not real. “Creation illustrated by 
the examples of earth, iron and sparks of fire, 
has an entirely different meaning. They are 
simply helps for realizing the identify of the Jiva 
and the Supreme Self.” Bh. iii. 15. 

(17) 

In the commentary on Karika iii. 23, Sankara 
says, “it is true that there are texts of the Sruti 
declaring creation, but they have a different 
meaning. They are helps for realizing Brahman. •• 
The texts on creation declare creation, which is 
like the creation of an illusionist” 

(18) 

f He says in another place, “The creation which 
havS been imagined for the purpose of establishing 
the Unity of the Self is really false” Bhashya, Ka. 
in. 24. 

(19) 

In the Comm. Karika, iv. 8 declares the unrea¬ 
lity of the waking experience. ( ^TT^^T: ) 

According to him “the waking experience is 
real only to the dreamer and to no one else”. 
It is like dream’. ( 


In another place (Bhashya K. iii. 48) Sankara 
says that the creation as illustrated by the exam¬ 
ples of earth, iron, etc, is simply a means for 
realizing Brahman and is not, in reality, true. 

( 21 ) 

Comm. K. IV. 36, 

The body that is seen to be wandering in 
dreams is unreal. * 

As the body seen in dreams is unreal so all 
things m waking experience are unreal, .being 
creations of the mind. * 


Comm. K. iv. 58. 

The self and other things that are imagined 
to be produced • -are ‘not produced in truth and 
reality. 

They are Maya, illusion, and to be considered 

as Maya.' : .This maya does not exist ; what 

is non-existent is called Maya. 

(23) 

Comm. K. iv. 59. 

In this place Sankara takes the example of 
jugglers who through illusive power produce 
mango trees from a seed. Sankara says— 

*‘As from seeds such as of mango tree all 
Mftya, illusory, comes out sprouts which are" also 
so in the case of everything 0 f the 
Universe. — 


(24) 

Comm. Karika iv. 98—70. 

“As all creatures that are seen in dreams and 
illusions are born, and die, so all beings—men 
and othera—are non-existent and are but 


imagination of the mind ( ^rfeprRT pq- 
) 1 ’ ' 

We refrain from quoting other examples. 

. Thus we see that according to Sankara creation 
is a fiction. The world is illusory. Jt may be 
compared to mirage and a dream world. In 
moksha, jt vanishes like the dream-world. So Dr 
Kadhakrishnan’s interpretation of moksha, the 
nature of the world and its relation to Brahman 
is fundamentally wrong. 

But there are many other points which have 
been correctly interpreted. The interpretation of 
the views of Ramanuja is on the whole correct. 


The Miser’s Wealth 

By SITA DEYI 


D INABANDHU Saha had amassed a good 
deal of money. Nobody knew 
exactly how much it was, because 
the old man took no one into his confidence. 
Some said he had a lac. Others laughed at 
this guess and said one lac was nothing to 
the old miser. He could purchase ten villages 
with what he had in his iron safe. 

Everyone was busy conjecturing the fate 

73 Va—7 


of this hidden hoard, everyone with the 
exception of Dinabandhu himself. Who was 
going to get it ? The old man’s sole relatives 
were his wife and daughter. Dinabandhu 
spent as little on them as possible. They got 
a few seers* of rice every month, and three 
annas daily as bazaar money. He himself 
lived on next to nothing. In the morning, 
he took fried rice with molasses and washed 
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it down with water. In the evening, he 
had prasad * from the village temple, which 
cost him nothing at all. He felt extremely 
aggrieved, because his wife and daughter did 
not follow his example. 

However, God must have listened to his 
silent prayers at last His wife died one day 
after suffering for months and her relatives 
came and took away the child. Dinabandhu’s 
heart ached for a few days as he looked at 
the empty and silent room, but he soon 
managed to comfort himself. Though he had 
lost his wife and his daughter too had been 
taken away from him, yet lie had been saved 
much expense. Three annas daily came up 
to nearly six rupees a month, and the price 
of the rice too was not negligible. This 
thought cheered him up considerably and lie 
began to collect his interest with more zeal. 
His shop too prospered more and more. 

His daughter Satyabati did not come back 
to him. Years passed on. Every year, at 
the time of the Durga Puja, he would spend 
twelve or fourteen annas over a striped or 
checked sari for his daughter and send it to 
her. He would select one of his poorer 
clients and send it by his hand so that it 
might not cost him anything. Thus once a 
year, he heard from his daughter. The rest 
of the time, he forgot that he had a daughter 
at all. As she was with her mother’s 
relatives, he did not think it necessary to 
offer them money for her board or lodging. 
They might be offended if he did so, he 
told himself. Satyabati’s marriage too was 
celebrated in her maternal uncle’s house. 
Dinabandhu happened to be busy over 
a law-suit then and he could not manage 
to be present. He did not send any money 
or presents either. Years passed on as 
before and Dinabandhu saved that annual 
expenditure of twelve annas too. It would 
hardly do to send only a sari to his son-in- 
law’s house. 'One should send presents and 
sweets also. But he had no wife to manage 
these things for him, so he did not try to do 
anything. 

His homestead presented a sorry spectacle 
to the sight. The bricks began to fall off 
now, the plaster had fallen off long ago. The 
grounds around and the yard became full 
of grass and undergrowth. After nightfall 
nobody dared to pass that way for fear of 
treading on snakes or scorpions. Dinabandhu 
had no fear in him. He would move about 

* A portion of the food-offerings made to a god. 


in the night like a creature of darkness. 
It cost money to have a lantern burning, so 
he did without any sort of light at all. Only 
one small earthen lamp burnt in a corner of 
the room in which he lived. Its dim light 
served only to make the surrounding darkness 
all the more full of terrors. Even thieves 
wer e afraid of the place. So Dinabandhu 
did not find it at all difficult to live within 
this ruined house with untold “wealth in his 
possession. 

But Dame Fortune is proverbial for 
fickleness. Dinabandhu had bad times in store 
for him. His daughter Satyabati became a 
widow and as there was nobody now in 
her mother’s family who could give her 
shelter, she came back to her father. Both 
her grand-mother and her uncle were dead. 
She did not come alone, her son Balai, a boy 
of seven or eight, came with her. 

The first sight of the boy nearly drove 
Dinabandhu crazy with anger. Whence did 
tliis imp of satan arrive to trouble his peace ? 
Satyabati was his daughter after all and ho 
had once been accustomed to spend money 
for her. So her reappearance did not cause 
him so much uneasiness. She would cost 
him even less now than she had done before 
as she was a widow and would have but 
one meal and that too without fish or moat. 
Dinabandhu was getting old and rheumatic, 
sometimes he would scream with pain the 
whole night. He could not move hand or 
foot to get himself a glass of water even if 
he died of thirst. People advised him to 
engage a servant as servants were cheap in 
villages. He would have to give the man 
his board and a salary of two or three rupees 
at the most. But Dinabandhu did not dare 
to keep any one inside his house. He did 
not know whom to trust. What if the fellow 
should make off with his life’s savings ? 
He preferred any amount of suffering to such 
a calamity. But he could trust his daughter. 
She would look after him much better than 
a paid servant, and she would not take any 
money for her pains. Besides she would eat 
much less than a servant. So he was glad 
on the whole to get his daughter back. 

He stepped carefully over the thorns and 
insects that overran his yard and came out 
to welcome his daughter. 

“Come in, my dear” he said, to think that 
I should have lived to see this day. But 
God knows best.” 

“I hope you are all right, father,” said 
Satyabati rather drily. “I had to come away 
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in a hurry, so I could not write to you 
before.” 

Dinabandhu was expecting a storm of 
tears and was trying himself to bring a little 
moisture into his own eyes. He was rather 
taken aback at his daughter’s attitude. But 
Satyabati could not weep. Even greater 
than the sorrow of her husband’s death, was 
her shame at having to come back to such 
a father. 

“But don’t stand on the road my dear,” 
said Dinabandhu, 1 come in and pay off that 
man. I hope you have got the necessary 
money.” 

“I have”, said his daughter shortly. 
“Come down Balai. What are you doing 
inside the cart ?” 

Balai came down with a bundle in his 
hand. The rest of the luggage comprising a 
tin trunk and a bundle of bedding was 
taken out by the driver. 

Dinabandhu was burning with anger at 
the sight of the boy. A boy, in his growing 
stage ! He would be sure to eat like a 
gander and he would tear his clothing every 
day, running and jumping about. He felt 

sorry now, for the first time, for the untimely 
death of his son-in-law. If the rascal had 

lived Dinabandhu would have been spared 
all these trouble. 

The boy was standing as if petrified at 
the fearful sight of his future home. “Show 
the man where to put the luggage,” 

Satyabati said to her father, “What’s the 
use of keeping him waiting ? I want to pay 
him off.” 

Dinabandhu would have liked to pay 
them all off. But that was not to be. So 

he swallowed his-chagrin as best as he could 
and said, “Bring it this way. Mind your 
steps a bit, there are no end of insects here. 
I am too old now to clear all this jungle. 
Your boy looks big and strong. Won’t he be 
able to manage this ?” 

Satyabati’s face took on a sterner look. 
Without giving any reply she passed inside 
the ruined house with all her luggage and 
her son. 

Most of the roof of the house had come 
down, leaving only one room fit for human 
habitation. In this, lived Dinabandhu with 
his iron safe. Even the kitchen was in 
ruins, as Dinabandhu had no need to cook. 
He did not like to let any one inside his 
room. But he could hardly keep his 
daughter and grandson standing outside in 


the midst of the ruin. So he had to put 
them up in his room for the time being. 

As soon as she had paid off the carter 
Satyabati turned to her father and said, 
‘The boy did not get anything to eat since 
the morning. You don’t have any food 
cooked, I suppose ? Where is the kitchen ? 
I must prepare something for him.” 

“There’s no arrangement at all for 
cooking,” said Dinabandhu in distress. “The 
roof of tiie kitchen has fallen in. How shall 
you manage ?” 

Satyabati remained silent for a moment, 
then said, “I must manage somehow. The 
child cannot starve.’” 

Dinabandhu sat and stared at his daughter. 
The girl had. grit, anyway. She cleared 
away the rubbish from one corner of the 
corridor, then set up a few bricks there to 
serve as an oven. She had firewood enough 
all around, so a fire began to crackle merrily 
very soon. Fortunately she had all her 
kitchen utensils with her and some uncooked 
rice and a few vegetables. She had brought 
these along intending to use them on the 
road, but somehow had not. So food was 
ready soon enough. Dinabandhu did not 
object to share it when his daughter invited 
him. When no expense had to be incurred 
he would let himself go. So between his 
grandson and himself, they soon cleared off 
the brass cooking pot. Satyabati did not 
have anything as she had not bathed before 
cooking. After they had finished, she took 
all the pots and pans to the village tank to 
clean them. When she returned after 
cleaning them and bathing, the sun was 
about to set. No more cooking was possible 
so she went without anything and her 
child had to remain content with a portion 
of prasad from the village temple. 

Next morning, Dinabandhu understood 
fully that ill luck had really befallen him. 
His head began to swim when he thought 
of the expense he would have certainly to 
undergo. He would have to ’put, up a roof, 
over one of the rooms for his daughter to 
live in. The kitchen, too, must be repaired. 
Then he must give them bazaar money and 
buy them rice, etc. He would scarcely be 
let off with that much. That wretched boy 
must have clothes, so must his daughter. 
When that boy’s father died, why did not 
he take that rascal along with him? The 
brat must have been born to work 
Dinaban dim’s ruin. 

He had to spend : the money, however he 
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might regret it One of the rooms got a 
thatched roof and the kitchen too was 
repaired. Satyabati and her son cleared off the 
bushes and the undergrowth that had turned 
the front yard into a jungle, and made 
walking safe. The darkness, too, was 
illumined now by two or three lamps. As 
Satyabati cooked everyday, Dinabandhu too 
began to share their breakfast. Since he was 
being made to pay through the nose, he did 
not see why he should suffer unnecessary 
privations. Rut he was adamant on one 

point. He would not allow Satyabati to 
cook more than once a day. It was asking 
too much of him. Why’ should not the 

boy be satisfied with the prasad from the 
village temple in the evening ? Dinabandhu 
had hitherto lived solely on it. Satyabati was 
helpless. But she could not allow the boy 
to go hungry at night. She used to hide 

some rice and curries for him from the 

morning's cooking, and with that the boy 
had to remain content. 

Nowadays, the old man was being looked 
after properly. He was receiving fresh 
cooked food every day. If he felt thirsty at 
night he had but to ask for water ; if the 
pain in his legs increased, his daughter 
would come and rub them with warm oil. 
During the long Indian winter, he used to 
suffer very much from cold, as lie had no 
adequate clothing. But now Satyabati had 
given him one of her quilts, seeing his 
“pitiable condit on. Though it was an old 
one, yet it gave him quite good service. 
If he had to go out in the evening, lie could 
do so safely now, there being no snakes or 
scorpions in the front yard If lie felt too 
bad to go out his grandson Balai would go 
in his stead and cany out his orders 
.scrupulously. 

But he had lost all peace. Even when 
his wife had been living, he bad to spend 
less. Whenever he was made to part with 
a pice, it seemed to him, as if he was parting 
with one of his ribs. These people had come 
to work his destruction. But his words of 
protest would die on his lips whenever lie 
looked at the face of his daughter. Ever 
since she had arrived here, she had ceased 


boy is running wild. Why not put him in 
the village school ?” 

Dinabandhu flared up at once. Put him 
to school indeed ! Was not he the son of a 
Nabab ? And who, if you please, was going 
to pay the fee and buy him books and slates 
and a hundred other things ? Who was going 
to get him clothes? It was noae of his 
concern. 

But as usual he felt afraid of his daughter 
and could not voice his indignation. “Who 
will pay the school-fee ?” that was all he 
could utter. 

Satyabati remained silent for a while. 
Then, ‘‘Very well,” she said, “It’s only eight 
annas a month. I shall pay it.” 

“And who is going to find the books and 
stationery ?” asked Dinabandhu. But Satyabati 
walked out of the room without deigning 
to answer. 

Old Nibaran Mukherjee was in sole charge 
of the village school. He had just returned 
home after his day’s work and was washing 
his hands and feet in the front yard of his 
house, when someone bowed down to him. 

The evening shadows had deepened still 
more by the aid of the smoke rising from his 
kitchen and cattle pen, so the old man could 
not distinguish who the person was. 

“Who is it ?” he asked, peering down, “I 
am afraid, T don’t see clearly in the 
evening.” u 

Satyabati introduced herself. I have 
been here, quite a long time,” she said, “But 
could not come before to pay my respects 
to you Please be kind enough to take iu 
my son. He is simply running wild,” 

Old Nibaran had never been celebra'ed 
for charity or philanthropy. Still, Satyabati 
was a daughter of the village ; moreover, she 
was a widow, so she could hardly be dis- 
dismissod at once. He tried to compromise. 
“I am helpless, my dear,” he said, “the 
school does not belong to me. I am but a 
paid teacher. If you can pay the school- 
fee, I shall have your boy admitted at once. 
I may procure him old books and slates. 
That’s as much as I can do. You know my 
financial condition very well, my daughter. 
Instead of helping others, I need help 


to laugh or to cry, she seemed to have myself.” , 

turned into stone. She spoke very little. “All right, Sir,” Satyabati said. If the 

Dinabandhu felt afraid to look at her eyes, school-fee must be paid, I shall pay it. 

The poor old man had no one in whom he Please remember about the books and things.” 

could confide. He brooded alone in his Next morning, Balai bathed and dressed 
misery. in clean things and was taken to the old 

One day Satyabati suddenly said, The schoolmaster’s house early. Satyabati again 
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bowed down to him and placed six rupees 
at his feet. “I give you one year’s school 
fee in advance/’ she said, *1 may not be 
able afterwards to procure money. You 
will get the books for him, as you kindly 
promised.” 

The old Brahmin was rather taken aback. 
He had never expected that the miser’s 
daughter would be able to pay the school- 
fees. Otherwise, he would not have made 
that promise about the school books. He 
used to gather old books and slates and sell 
them second-hand. But he could not go back 
on his words now. He had to part with a 
torn book and' a broken slate. He f reed a 
smile to his lips and said, “Don’t fear. I 
shall keep my word. But how did you get 
the money so quickly ? Your father is not 
a person to part with good money readily.” 

“He did not give me the money,” said 
Satyabati, “I sold my brassplates and 
tumblers for it.” 

So Balai went to school and his mother 
returned home with a heavy heart. The 
ruined house seemed horrible to her now. 
As long as the child had been with her, she 
had hardly realized its horrors. 

Next morning, Dinabandhu noticed that 
his daughter was cooking in an earthenware 
pot. 

“Where are your pots and pans ?” he 
asked his daughter. 

“I sold them to pay for Balai’s school¬ 
ing,” she replied calmly. 

“Sold them ?” asked Dinabandhu quite 
flustered, “To whom ? For how much ?” 

“I sold them to the blacksmith for six 
rupees.” 

Dinabandhu struck his forehead with his 
list and collapsed on the ground. “1 never 
heard of anything so silly,” he moaned. 
“You deserve all the trouble that has come 
upon you. The things would have fetched 
ten to twelve rupees any time. You went 
and gave them away for six rupees ? The 
school fee is only eight annas per month. 
What have you done with the rest of the 
money ?” 

Satyabati knew quite well that it was not 
safe to bring the money home. If she had, 
her father would have secured it by hook or 
by crook. Therefore she had entrusted it to 
the t schoolmaster. 

“I have paid for one year, all at 
once,” she said in reply to her father. 

Dinabandhu began to abuse her aloud. 
So great was his rage that he forgot the 


fear which she habitually inspired in him. 
Who except a woman could act so stupidly ? 
How did she know that the boy will remain 
in school for one year ? What guarantee was 
there, that he would live one year ? He 
knew old Nibaran. Once the money had got 
into his clutches, it was useless trying to 
regain it. You might as well expect to get 
a child back from a witch’s hands. The 
woman was the personification of ill luck ! 
Since she had entered his house Dinabandhu 
was undergoing one misfortune after another. 
A person who did not care for her own 
money was not likely to do so for her 
father’s money. He was ready to excuse 
the. sale of her pots and pans, but why did 
she part with the money ? If she had entrust¬ 
ed it to him, he would have put it out to 
good interest. Instead of that the sfcpid 
woman went and paid for her son’s schooling. 
The boy was going to be a judge of the 
High Court, he supposed, from all the 
fuss about his education ! 

The old man became very nervous about 
the fate of his own money. His daughter 
was his sole heir, but if the money fell into 
her hands she would squander it in a day. He 
was getting old and was not likely to last 
much longer. To whom could he entrust 
the money which he had amassed starving 
and denying himself all along to do so ? 
He thought and thought and nearly went 
crazy. He would shriek out even in the 
midst of sleep. He dreamt that robbers 
were taking away his money. Satyabati 
would come and shake him up. 

In the meantime, Balai went on with 
his education. But Dinabandhu’s plight 
became worse every day. The boy’s clothing 
were getting threadbare. One of these days, 
his daughter would demand new clothes for 
the boy. One winter passed off somehow, 
but next winter he would be forced to 
provide new things for them. Then the 
house, too, plagued him no end. Everyday, 
there was something to repair. This roof 
came down or that wall fell in. He was 
living in hell. 

The winter passed off. But with the 
advent of spring all sorts of diseases broke out 
in the village. The people became careless 
and put away all warm clothing with the 
result that nearly all went down with cold 
and fever. Fever was nothing very unusual 
in villages, but dreader names soon began 
to be whispered. A small-pox epidemic 
broke out amongst the unfortunate people. 
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An ominous shadow seemed to hover over 
the whole countryside. 

Dinabandhu used to return home for his 
breakfast in the afternoon after spending 
the morning collecting interest. That day 
he returned as usual and said, “We must 
all take bitters and be careful not to catch 
cold. There are many cases of small-pox 
in the village.” 

We ought to have the boy vaccinated,” 
said^ Satyabati interrupting him. 

Oh, that’s all rot”, her father said, with 
supreme disdain, “vaccination never prevented 
anybody from dying. That’s merely a hoax 
for squeezing money out of the ignorant.” 

Satyabati had to become silent. But her 
heart became heavy in anticipation of 
coming evil. 

Some people are marked by Destiny as 
the perpetual recipients of her favour. 
Satyabati was one of those. From her 
childhood upwards, she had been suffering 
from blows of Fate, and even now she did 
not escape. A few days later, Balai return¬ 
ed from school with fever. Next day, the 
dread signs appeared all over his body. 

Satyabati felt the cold hand of death, 
clutching at her heart. She had lost all 
she loved with the exception of this child. 
She had showered on him all the pent up 
love and affection of her heart. But he 
too perhaps was going to be taken away 
from him. But she had become accustomed 
to suffering in silence, and even now she 
remained unperturbed outwardly. She 
nursed her child, sitting by his side day 
and night. From that day she gave up 
cooking altogether. 

Dinabandhu b« came wild with fear. He 
feared to lose everything he had. If the 
dread disease should come upon him, he 
would be sine to die. And then Satyabati 
would squander all his money. If he had 
any place to go to, he would have escaped 
with his hoard, but he did not possess a 
single friend in the world. He could hardly 
go about the streets with so much money. 
He would be killed and robbed in no time. 

So he had to sit helpless in his room calling 
up on God to preserve him. He did not 
get any breakfast, but that troubled him 
little. He bought some fried rice and that 
sufficed for him. 

Balai lost all consciousness very soon 
and moaned and groaned all the time. 
Satyabati sat by his side fanning him and 
passing her hand over his burning forehead. 


At first she had hoped for his recovery 
Small-pox was not uncommon in villages 
and she had seen people getting well after 
an attack. But as time passed, she began 
to realize its seriousness. Her heart seemed 
about to burst with grief. Alas for helpless 
mother-love ! She could do nothing for 
her child. 

Satyabati would have cut off her own 
head any day than ask any favour of her 
miserly father. But now she gave up all 
self-respect, all sense of grievance. She ran 
to her father with tears in her eyes. “Please 
father”, she said, “get a doctor for him. 
Else my child will die.” 

Dinabandhu was busy adding up the 
interest due to him. At the sound of his 
daughter’s voice, he lifted up his head. 
“Doctor ?” he almost shouted. “Where am 
I to get one from ? There is none in tin's 
village. If you want one, you have to get 
him from the next village. And it costs, 1 
don’t know how much. You have to pay him 
his fees, besides carnage fare and you have 
to give him tea and things. It’s impossible 
for me.” 

Satyabati’s brain seemed to be on tire. 
Was this a man or a demon ? “You 
have piled up money, sky high”, she said 
excitedly, “what are you going to do with 
it ? Will you take it along with you, when 
you die ? My child is dying, cannot you 
spend a few rupees for him ?” 

Dinabandhu got up much flustered. 
“Money ? I have no money”, he said, “every 
son and daughter of a beggar thinks I have 
got much. Don’t you see, I eat next to 
nothing and go about in torn clothes ? Is 
that the sign of wealth ?” 

“I don’t want your lies now”, said his 
daughter. “You have never done the duties 
of a father, try to do it now. Your money 
won’t go with you to the other world. How 
will you answer to God ? Don’t torture 
your own flesh and blood like this.” 

“Shut up, you wretch”, cried Dinabandhu. 
“Don’t nag. I tell you, I have got no money. 
It’s no concern of yours whether I take my 
money with me or not. Get out of my 
way. I have to go to the shop now.” 

Dinabandhu made his escape. He decided 
not to como back, so as to escape his 
daughter’s upbraidings. He locked up his. 
room before he left, though Satyabati could 
hardly have broken open his iron safe. The 
old miser knew that no one would venture 
near the house now for fear of infection, so 
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he was safe from thieves, for the time being. 
He stayed on at the shop and did not 

return even at night. 

To Satyabati the world grew dark. What 
could she do alone, in this horrible ruin, 
over which the shadow of death already 
hung ? She felt sure now that the boy 

would die. Deceptive hope whispered in 
her ear that he would get well, but she 

hardly had the strength to believe it. The boy 
was sinking fast. 

There was not a single person in the 
house, who could have helped her. She 
could' not - leave the unconscious boy 
to seek help in the village. If the boy 

should ask for water ? There was none to 
give it to him. If he should roll down from 
the bod and hurt himself. Merciful God, 
why do you send such trials to poor human 
beings ? She knew for certain now, that she 
would lose her son, but the cruellest blow to 
her heart came from the knowledge that she 
had not been able to give him a drop of 
medicine or to do anything to lessen his 
agony. God showed her a little mercy to¬ 
wards the last. She did not have to witness 
the death spasms of her only child. In the 
darkness of night, Balai passed oft into the 
great unknown leaving the worn out woman 
sleeping. He did not bid her any farewell, 
perhaps because she had been unable to 
lessen his suffering. 

Next morning villagers found a woman 
rushing about wildly and calling to people. 
Her son had died and his body was lying 
uncremated. Her father had left the house 
a couple of days ago. 

No one went to her help. They belonged 
to an inferior caste. Moreover, the boy had 
died of a mighty infectious disease. So every 
one she approached ran away from her. 

“Get away, you wretched woman,” they 
shouted from a distance. “Because your 
son is dead, you want to destroy the whole 
village ?” 

“Send for your old father,” another 
advised, “and tell him to inform the police. 
They will send the district board sweepers 
to take away the body. Who do you think 
is going to carry the body of the old miser r 
When he dies, nobody would touch the old 
vulture.” 


Satyabati returned home. Her darling 
Balai, the light of her eyes! So nobody 
would touch him ? But the mother was still 
living, she had not been able to save him, 
but she could arrange to go with him. She 
laughed shrilly like a witch, as she made her 
plans. Even the walls of the ruined building 
shook at her demoniac laughter. 

There was no lack of wood anywhere. 
She collected a pile, then she dragged down 
the straw for the thatch, with the help of 
a bamboo. Everything was ready for the 
cremation. She took her child in her arms, 
and came and sat down in the middle. 

“Now, there will be no lack of people to 
watch over your money,” she cried and set 
fire to the straw. “We two, mother and son, 
shall act as keepers to your wealth.” 

As the bright flames leapt up to the sky 
spreading a red glare all around, the villagers 
became conscious that something unusual 
was going on. There was a great commotion. 
Everyone shouted and ran, but nobody 
knew what to do. They did not dare to 
approach the terrible fire, they could only 
stand at a safe distance staring or ran hither 
and thither aimlessly. 

Dinabandhu was about to sit down to his 
breakfast of fried rice when a lad ran up 
to him shouting, “Your house is on fire 
Dinabandhu.” 

“What ? What did you say ?” cried the 
old man springing up. He ran headlong 
down the street leaving the lad far behind. 
The fire had by that time spread to the 
wood and bushes surrounding the ruins. 
The villagers remained staring aghast at the 
conflagration. 

“Where have you been, you old rascal ?” 
cried a woman from the crowd, “Your 
daughter has burnt herself to death.” 

“I am ruined, oh Lord!” screamed 
Dinabandhu and sprang headlong into that sea 
of fire. 

The villagers deserted that part of the 
village after this event. Nobody would 
pass by that way even. Some dare devils 
tried once or twice. They were found 
insensible on the road. The old man, his 
daughter and her son were reported to dwell 
inside the charred ruins. They kept watch 
over the buried treasure. 
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In China 

Some ^Chinese Generals Whom I Saw 

By RAJA MAHENDRA PRATAP 


I 

Marshal Feng yu Hsiang, the Christian 
General 

I T was a day in July, 1925. T together 
with another Indian friend was 
going to Kalgan to see Marshal Feng. 
The train was crowded. We were in a 
second-class carriage, by no means comfort¬ 
able. To our great astonishment we noticed 
Mr. Hsu Chien, formerly Minister of Justice, 
in another carriage. He was also going 
to Kalgan. We had seen him at several 
party dinners or meetings of Kuomintang. 
He knows English. He gave me some 
names of hotels where we could stop. He, 
however, added that someone from the 
Marshal might come to the station to 
receive us. 

Beautiful scenery of the Nankau hills 
comes and goes. The historical Chinese wall 
is pierced through and we pass on. Nothing 
■hinders us. We are going to Kalgan to 
visit for the first time the famous Christian 
general and we are wrapped up in thoughts 
of the coming events. 

The train pulls up at the Kalgan station. 
Not knowing the language of the country, 
and without interpreters, we are naturally 
a little anxious. The former Minister 
•of Justice (he is now again the Minister 
of Justice in the Hankow government) 
•comes to us to help us. In the meantime, 
however, appear three or four men and they 
enquire about us. The minister tells us 
that they are from the Marshal and that we 
should follow them. They take us to a 
waiting ear, outside the station. I and my 
friend Mr. Charansingh are taken to a 
Russian hotel. We wash ourselves and take 
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a light meal. Now arrives a message from 
the Marshal. We are to see him at once. 

In a small little building not far from 
the hotel is the head-quarter of the ruler of 
the north-west provinces of China. We 
enter the main gate, pass a courtyard and 
we are shown into a small room. A tall, 
thickly-built man is standing there. 1 pass 
him and proceed to shake hands with Mr. 
Hsu-Chien who also happons to be here. Ho, 
however, quickly directs my attention to the 
stout and tall man plainly attired and 
mentions softly, Marshal! 1 feel a httie 
upset. I apologize. He smiles^ and invites 
us to take seats. Mr. Hsu-Chien acts as 
interpreter. T present to the '2? 

book, The Religion of Love. Alter toe 
customary exchanges of greetings and mutuM 
compliments, I begin to express my views 
on society, politics and religion. I further 
explain the object of my visit l want t » 
go to Tibet and Nepal and I want the help 
of Marshal Feng." He heard everything vary 
attentively and in the end agreed^ to my 
request. ^He also asked me to speak before 
his officers. I became his guest in his guest- 

What impressed me most about the Marshal 
was his simple life and kdea desire to 
learn everything new. He will come to the 
guest-house now and then. He will sit on 
a small simple chair in front of the bungalow. 
His guests will flock to him. There were 
many Christian priests staying in the home. 
All spoke freely and expressed their views 
on the burning questions of the da >- , 

On two days I spoke to toe officers of 
the Marshal in the large meeting hall ^kle 
himself came on both the days and sat cross- 
legged on the floor without cushion or carpet 
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I, spoke in English and a Christian chaplain 
from Hunan province translated my speech. 
And the Marshal was throughout very busy 
in taking down n>tes from what I said. 

There was yet another great general at 
Kalgan in no way less interesting. 
He was only a subordinate of Marshal 
Feng, but he was also a great pers rnality. 
I hear that he has since died. Therefore, I 
must do homage to his memory. He 
was a pious and orthodox Christian and 
strictly vegetarian. He did not live in so 
simple a building as his master, the Marshal. 
He occupied the government “Yarnan'’ or 
palace. He was the civil governor of the 
province. His name was Chang-Chi-Chang. 
He also invited me to dinner and asked me to 
speak before his numerous officials and the 
town nobility. 

In 1926, when Marshal Feng proceeded 
to Russia, this General Chang-Chi-Chang 
became Marshal and the acting Commander- 
in-Chief of all the Feng’s forces. The latest 
news is that this illustrious general still 
lives 1 

H 

Sinning Fu : General Ma-Chi 

I will not trouble kind readers with the 
accounts of several fine generals or governors 
whom I met on my way to Tibet. They 
were very interesting to me and certainly 
very helpful in my difficult journey. However, 
as their account may not be found of general 
interest, I shall pass over them here and 
proceed immediately to relate my story of 
General Ma-Chi. 

This man is not even a governor of one 
province. Legally he is a subordinate of the 
Governor of Kansu who resides at Lanchan, 
But this general Ma-Chi has formed his own 
province. He rules to-day or ruled when I 
saw him, from outer Mongolia to outer 
Tibet. All the Mussalman generals in the 
different parts of Kansu are either his 
relatives or his subordinates. As a leader of 
Mam he has a great influence in the land of 
Tungans—the Chinese Mohamedans. He is 
the ruler of all he surveys. He has an 
army of ten thousand warriors. They are 
all practically Mussalmans. They are not 
all well armed with modern implements of 
war but their proverbial courage and 
lust of war make. them dangerous enemies 
to those who dare to oppose the will of 
General Ma-Chi. 


I together with an Indian Mend, Mr 
Daswanda Singh, a student of the California, 
University* proceed to take dinner at the 
palace of the general. For lack of a better 
interpreter my Chinese servant accompanies 
us. As we enter the inner gate of an inner 
courtyard, I am astonished to find two 
rows of soldiers flanking pur passage. As 
we approach them, up goes the salute from 
the military band. What is it? We begin 
to ask each other. A private dinner or an 
official reception ? But we are no officials. We 
are poor wanderers on the face of the earth. 
I simply try to serve our common human 
family. We are going to Tibet and Nepal 
to see whether we can do any service to 
India from those countries. Our Indian 
friends in California collected money for 
our expenses. We are poor little things ! 
But here, we are suddenly received as 
the ambassadors of a great power. We are 
greatly impressed. We walk on. We enter 
a big hall beautifully furnished with custo¬ 
mary Chinese furniture. The long rolls 
with some beautiful writings adorn the 
walls. Electric lamps are also hanging but 
they are not lighted. But we have no time 
to look round. The general receives us 
and asks us to sit on silk cushioned Chinese 
chairs. There are several guests present,, 
A few more arrive. In this surrounding' 
my Chinese servant who was a rickshaw 
driver a few months before does not fit in. 
His education is nil. He knows only a few 
words of English but we have no other 
interpreter. Our honourable friend, a 
Kuomintang party man who was to accompany 
us throughout our trip as interpreter return¬ 
ed from Lanchan. We must as best we 
can speak through our Chinese servant.. 
He also did his duty well. To our great 
relief, however, a young student among the 
guests at the table happened to know better 
English. He kindly helped us. 

We took our seats around a big table. 
Dish after dish was brought, there* was 
no end of courses. Twenty, thirty, forty 
different kinds of plates we must have tasted- 
We forgot to count and it was a pity we had 
no counting machine at hand. 

Later on this general gave me a> public?* 
address. The Indian, of course national Indian* 
and the Chinese republican flags flew over 
our meetings. It was a groatly impressive 
ceremony. 

I must mention that without the aid of 
General Ma-Chi I could not have been. 
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successful in taking our Indian mission to the 
“independent” Tibet of the Dalai Lama. 

HI 

StJCHUAN 

Some Local Generals 

The stories of Tibet will be related some¬ 
where else. This article deals with China. 
Let us, therefore, hurry to the Chinese 
province of Suchuan in order of my travels. 
We entered this .province when we emerged 
from Tibet. 

I met a local general at Tachin lu, the 
capital of Chinese Tibet in the south. Former¬ 
ly the Chinese generals of Tachin lu were 
as powerful as the general of Sinning Fu, but 
j. since some time they are only subordinates 
of the Yachow general. The present comman¬ 
der may not be very important but the place 
cannot lose its importance. It is the meet¬ 
ing place of China and Tibet. The general 
gave us quarters in a private house. The host 
was a local merchant of some importance. He 
was half-Chinese and half-Tibetan but looked 
•like an Indian. 

The general gave us a dinner and came 
to see us. I forgot to mention that the 
Sinning general had also paid us a visit. And 
before I left Kalgan on my first visit to 
that town Marshal Feng-yu-Hsiang himself 
•came to my room to say good-bye. The 
Chinese authorities on the whole are very 
polite people and they try to express their 
kindness by dinners and visits if they can 
find time. 

IY 

Yachow 

The only unpleasant experience we had was 
with the general of Yachow. He somehow 
did not care to see us. The worst of it was that 
twice he invited us to breakfast or tea, and 
twice, when we had arrived at his palace, 
informed us through some of his adjutants 
and interpreters that he was too ill 
to receive us. His political secretary came 
to us at our Chinese inn and brought pre¬ 
sents of European brandy and some Chinese 
biscuits. I did not accept the brandy as I am 
“dry-in-principle”, but thanked him profusely 
for the presents which were a symbol of bis 
kindness. The secretary told us that the 
British Consul-General at Chengto, the 
capital of Suchuan, had demanded our 
arrest and therefore the Chinese authorities 
In the province were not in a position to 
extend to us the weleome which we deserved 


I did not hesitate to express my dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the general’s attitude in not receiving 
us, but I added that if this seeming unkind¬ 
ness of the general can help China in any 
way, we will not be sorry. 

The American missionaries of Yachow 
gave us a much more friendly welcome. We 
had a fine dinner in their home. That, how¬ 
ever, is another story. We are dealing here 
only with Chinese generals. 

Y 

Marshal Wu-Pei-Fu 

tt The meeting is arranged. Tomorrow, 
you will go to sed Marshal Wu-Pei-Fu,” 
was the message delivered by my honourable 
friend Mr. Hu, the Vice-Minister of Education. 
It was in August, 1926. The news came 
quite unexpectedly. I was driven out of 
Japan a few days earlier. Now I had no 
other wish but to return to Afghanistan and 
forget the hardships of a long, adventurous 
journey in the charming gardens of that 
country. I had no political ambition for the 
time being. I will be glad, I said, if I can 
sit an hour before a half-opened flower and 
hear the guitar of a flowing stream and enjoy 
the love songs of a mad nightingale. But 
no, I was not to retire yet to the scenes of 
one thousand and one nights. Strange to 
say, when I reached Afghanistan, the curtain 
of winter fell on my romantic imaginings, 
and the sense of duty to the cause of 
humanity drove me back to spin round the 
world for the fourth time. 

My habit of wandering took me away 
from Peking. I must first describe my meeting 
with Marshal Wu. Early in the morning, next 
day, a motor car arrived and brought an 
assistant of Mr. Hu to my hotel. He took 
me in his car to the railway station. Here 
I met Mr. Wang, another of my friends and 
we all went together to board the special 
train waiting for us. In half an hour we 
arrived at the head-quarters of the Marshal, just 
outside the capital of the celestial republic. 

Through the lines of trains we reached 
the platform where the train de luxe of 
Marshal Wu and his staff was standing. 
We wait a couple of minutes in front of the 
office wagon of the Marshal. Through one 
big plain glass window I get a glimpse of 
a man talking apparently with someone 
else whom I do not see. This man has 
very fair colour and his eyes are also not 
black. He must be some Englishman who 
had come to see the Marshal, so J thought. 
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We are now shown into the wagon. To 
my great astonishment the fair-coloured 
man whom I had seen through the window 
is the Marshal himself. He stands up, comes 
a step forward, shakes hands and asks me 
to sit on a chair near to his office table. 
1 present him my book The Religion 
of Love in a Tibetan silver temple. This 
leads us to a religious and philosophical 
discussion. Twenty minutes are taken up 
by the Marshal in propounding the Chinese 
philosophy. When, however, our topic turns to 
political problems, the Marshal emphatically 
asserts that the British have no right to meddle 
with Tibet. It is a purely Chinese question. 
He further promises to help me, in case 
I proceed once again to that country. He 
told me that he was trying to unite 
whole China “by force” and when China 
was a strong, healthy power, she should 
surely like to see her neighbours in 
a healthy condition. For the time, however, 
; he had nothing else to think about, save the 
well-being of China. 

| He now invited us to take a breakfast 
with him. We went out of the wagon. The 
t breakfast or rather lunch was served on 


the open platform. A passenger train passed 
the platform where we were taking our 
meal. It’ did not disturb the Marshal in 
his discourse on the social problems of 
the day. The food was very simple. As 
soon as we finished, the Marshal received 
several telegrams. A couple of new visitors 
came to see him and I and my friends took 
leave from him. 

VI 

A Last Word 

My impression of the Chinese generals, on 
the whole, is that they are all patriotic in 
their innermost sentiments, but as some of their] 
of the Marshal Wu-Pei-Fu’s type try a good 
deal more than what an individual car 
achieve, at least what they can individually 
accomplish, they look around for help tt 
attain their goal. And since some of their 
unconsciously accept help from the enemies o: 
China they are encouraged to fight agains 
one another. The lovers of order, peace anc 
happiness throughout the world have surely 
a duty to do their utmost to help the hones 
souls of China in re-establishing norma 
conditions in their beloved country. 



‘PUJA”—By Krishna Lai Bhat, Kalabhawan, Baroda 
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ENGLISH 

British Expansion in tibet : By Taralcnath Das, 
(N M. RayChowdhury & Go., Calcutta), pp. viii + 
U17 Re. l-4as. 

A series of articles first published in this Review 
are collected here. The reprint is consistent in 
its misprints: Bogle is always Bogcl, Pereival 
Landon is Langdon, Yuan is Yaun, etc! The author 
often relies on American partisan writers like 
Barkatullah, Carlton Hayes, etc. His concluding 
dictum is “It will be the duty of India to support 
China to regain her sovereignty in Tibet” (p. 137) 
from the British who now exercise control over 
the last-named State.. If any of our readers is so 
matter-of-fact as to imagine that the expulsion of 
the British from Tibet is too tall an order on a 
country like India, we advise him to wait till the 
dreaded 31st of December of this year, when 
he will learn the miracle-working power of 
what Tagore has recently described as “non-violent 
roaring from a safe distance.” Of course, the right 
of Tibet, to self-determination or her repugnance 
to the overlordship of aliens like the Chinese is 
no consideration with our author. 

J. Sark Alt 


Life in Freedom : By J. KrishnamurtL The 
Star Publishing Trust, Holland. 

The book has been compiled by, the author 
from the camp-fire addresses given in Benares 
and other places in 1928. In the lecture on the 
search’ the author gives certain autobiographical 
glimpses, “I have entered that sea of liberation 
and happiness in which there is no limitation on 
negation because it is the fulfilment of life, after 
my long journey towards attainment and perfection 
I have attained that perfection and established 
}t in my heart.” He is, however, careful to add : 

1 never want to be a leader, I never want to 
have authority, I want you to become your own 
leaders ” 


The book is sumptuously printed and got up* 
with a very large margin, and is delightful to 
handle. The lectures contain some valuable advice 
wliich is not in any way above the common, but 
profound wisdom and depth of spiritual insight 
and not excellent generalities are what we expected 
from this much advertised prophet who claims to 
have attained spiritual perfection. 

The Coming Renaissance : A Study in Socio- 
Economic, Ethical , and Cultural Problems of the 
Day. By P. M. L. Parma , M. A., 11. Sc., LL. B. f 
Advocate , High Court, Allahabad. The Indian 
Press, Allahabad. 1928. Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

The book is well printed and well-bound, and 
contains a long ana thoughtful introduction by 
Lala Bhagavan Das. It is divided into the 
following chapters : 1. The Eastern view of 
progress and democracy ; 2. The need for 
Socialistic checks ; 3. Communalism vs State 
Socialism ; 4. A plea for a just and humane theory 
of interest ; 5. The ideal of the joint family and 
the place of woman in society * G. The true labour 
relations and ethics of distribution ; 7. The 
consummation of the ideal. 

As will be seen from the above a variety of 
topics have been introduced _ in the book, each 
one of which deserves an entire volume to itself.. 
The author’s general standpoint is a golden mean 
between Western Socialism and* Oriental conser¬ 
vatism, and his ideas are worth being worked out 
in greater detail. Politicos 

The Educational Theory of Comenius : By 
Shamsul Ghani Khan, Head Master, Ajmer 
Training School, pp. 267. 

With a delightful naivete rare in these - 
sophisticated days, the author begins the book by 
tracing his own genealogy, and incidentally gives, 
a fairly full biography of his father and himself 
(30 pages). Sets of family .portraits would perhaps, 
have made the biographies more complete. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that just 
half as much space (15 pp.) has been. 
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•■given to the life of Comenius, and although 
Jhe dates of birth of the author and his 
illustrious father are given, one would look in 
'•vain for the year of birth of Comenius. One is 
irresistibly reminded of the line of Rabindranath, 
-Kalidasa is only a name but I am alive” (and so 
unoro important). * 

Comenius has a lasting place in the history of 
education for his book, the Great Didactic which 
in parts was so far ahead of his time as to appear 
prophetic. According to him, the purpose of 

education is to foster man’s inborn tendencies to 
social life, to acquire knowledge and to look to 
*God. All human beings are equally entitled to 
•an education without distinction of rank, sex or 
ability. The duller pupils require more help than 
Ihe bright The end of education is that man 
may acquire a knowledge of thA good. The State 
must undertake to provide schools of different 
types to afford education up to the age of 24. In 
the primary stages up to 12, education must be 
universal and compulsory. Four types of schools 
are required : the school of infancy for the first 
six years of childhood. The child should 
be given opportunities of expressing himself 
and of learning something about his 
environment. After this comes the vernacular 
school for pupils from 6 to 12. Such a 
school ought to be established in every village. 
Here opportunity is to be given to all human 
beings to be instructed in all those things that 
have to do with human affairs. With the vernacular 
school closes the education of those who are 
intended for a practical career. Boys of promise 
are to be encouraged to proceed to the Latin School 
or Gymnasium. This is for pupils from 12 to 18 
years of age. .No intelligent scholar should be 
refused admission to the Latin School merely on 
account of poverty At the end of the six year 
period spent in the Gymnasium an examination 
was to be. held and only the best students were 
-bo be permitted to proceed to the National Academy 
<university), the institution for the training of 
professional men and scholars. The University 
•course was to last for another six years. The 
'Students were to be inspected by outside commis- 
•sioners, and degrees awarded. Great importance 
•should be attached to bodily health and recreation. 
"The school day should be of four hours, so that 
■boys may have time for recreation and domestic 
-work. The morning hours of the school programme 
were to be devoted to those subjects which 
-exercise the memory and understanding and are 
more fatiguing. The afternoon is to be devoted 
-to those subjects, which employ the voice and the 
liand. The school, and the class-rooms were to be 
made attractive, ‘ The discipline should not be 
•unnecessarily harsh ; severe punishment should be 
inflicted only for moral offences. 

It will be seen that-some of the ideas found 
fin the Great Didactic , written three hundred years 
4tgo, have been realized in modem educational 
practice, but many of them still remain unattained 
•ideals. As early as 1630 Comenius conceived the 
idea of compulsory education, a recognized 
curriculum appealing to every aspect of human 
interest, organized schools and classes, an educa¬ 
tional system and an educational ladder, the 
•opening up of opportunities to intellect, milder 
•discipline, physical exercise, healthy recreation, and 
moral training. 


A book on the educational theory, m this pioneer 
of modem educational science is always welcome. 
But it is not fair to assert that ‘there was much 
in the Great Didactic which could not be consider¬ 
ed as original.” Nor can we agree with the 
conclusion of the author that the chivalrous 
championship of the weak which was an outcome 
of his (Comenius) religious training, reflects the 
influences which Islam exercised over Europe 
through the universities of Cordova .and Granada.” 
Comenius was trained in Herbom (Nassau), 
Amsterdam and Heidelberg. It would, be just as 
correct to state that the League of Nations owes 
its inception to Islamic influence over , the 
thought of Europe. But for this occasional straining 
of facts to fit into theories, the book is well-written 
and can be recommended to all who are interested 
in the history of education. ^ „ 


Wisdom of the Prophets : By Khan Sahib Khoja 
Khan ( Author , Royapettah , Madras ), pp. 40 + 202 
Rs. 2. 

This well-written and well-printed book is a 
first-rate aid to the study of Islamic Sufism with 
reference to sources. The main portion of the 
volume is an abridged translation of the Arabic 
work Fu,sus-ul-Hikam composed by the famous 
Sufi philosopher ShaikhMuhi-ud-din-ibn-i-Ali-ul Arabi, 
at Damascus in 1230 A. D. Very useful and 
luminous analytical notes and a critical life of the 
author have been supplied by the translator. 
Indeed, we are confident that it will join the at 
present small library of indispensable English 
books on Sufism, in the company of Clarke’s 
Diwan-i Ilafix Vol. IH, Lawaih, Nicholson’s recent 
work, and the famous Masnavi of Jalal-ud-din Rumi. 

A Short History Of Kashmir : By Gwasha Lai 
(Zutshi & Co ., Srinagar) 8 annas. 

An execrably printed booklet, veiy short and 
superficial, of the type of school-boys’ aids to 
memory. 

History of Education in Bihar Under British 
Rule : By R. B. Bhagmti Sahay , ( Bhagalpur\ pp. 
ALY+400. Rs. 4. 

This formidable volume of over four hundred 
closely printed pages rambles at will over an 
immense variety of topics, often having no rele¬ 
vancy to its title. Seeing that the first English 
school in Bihar was opened after 1835 ana the 
first degree college in 1863-7 (the latter continuing 
as the only degree college in the province till 
. 1890), what little history of English education 
in Bihar is given by the author may have been 
contained in one-twentieth of its pages. As it is, 
this information is diffused over many chapters 
and too mixed up with. other things to give a 
clear and comprehensive view. Much of the work 
is mere journalese, which does not deserve a 
ermanent form. As the aged Rai Bahadur 
rowses freely over every field under the moon, 
the reader who has the courage to follow him will 
now and then come across some pleasant gossip 
or some shrewd observation. The author is often 
a sound thinker and his lifelong experience as 
an educational officer is a valuable asset to him, 

{ (see specially his accurate diagnosis of the causes 
of the deterioration of English among our college 
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students, pp. 91-110.) Our only regret is that he 
has effectively hidden his few wheat grains of 
wisdom in a bushel of chaff. 

■s. 


The Problem of Religion: By S. Ragkavrtchari 
with m appreciative foreward by Prof. S. Radha- 
hrishmn. Published by Geoffrey Morgan and Go. 
Book Department , Post Box 627Calcutta. Pp. 92. 

Contains high thoughts worth-reading. 

The Significance of Jesus : By the Rev. N. 
Mamieol, M.A ., 'D. Litt. Published by the Christian 
Literature Society for India. Pp. 100. Price 
As. 12 (paper). 

It belongs to the series “Things new and old.” 

“This series' of books seeks to explain to Indian 
readers in simple language the great facts of the 
Christian religion. These books -will introduce 
afresh the fundamental principles of Christian 
teaching” (Editorial note). 

Written from the standpoint of Orthodox 
Christianity. 

St. AircfusTiNE : By Eleanor McDougal , M.A ., 
D.Litt. Published by the Christian Society for 
India. Pp. 114. Price as. 8. 

It belongs to the series “The Bhaktas of the 
World.” 

A good book, worth-reading. 

Makes Chandra Ghosh. 


The Condition of Cattle in India : By Nilamhar 
Chatterjee , M. A ., B. L. Published by the Cow 
Conference, Association. Price Rs. 8 % ( Illustrated). 

The book under review is an illustrated and a 
laborious collection of the author. It is a right 
collection in a right direction to enable even the 
superficial reader to know at a glance the present- 
day condition of the cattle throughout India and 
that of some of the foreign countries as well. 

The vivid explanations of the causes of gradual 
deterioration of the cattle in this country as 
compared with those of the past ages, on the one 
liana, and the rapid improvement of the species 
in the same direction in other countries, on the 
other, cannot but be an impetus to make the reader 
try to improve his own individual stock of cattle 
to the same lost level, which in its turn will have 
the incentive of exemplary instruction to others 
in adopting the means for improving the cattle 
kingdom—the main economic resource in this 
agricultural country. And in the present day of 
the general cry, even in the remotest corner of 
a village, of agricultural improvement for which 
the cattle are the backbone, mid of the prolongation 
of human life, prevention of premature deaths and 
of the heavy child mortality, due mainly to the 
want of nourishment, which is and used to be had 
from the cows’ milk, such a compilation is un¬ 
doubtedly an asset to the country’s need. The 
prohibitive price of the work, however, will, I am 
afraid, stand in the way of its being of direct use 
to the general public, and to be of general utility 
it may well be published in a concise form m 
several vernacular languages of the provinces 
referred to in the work itself. / 

The ambition of fee writer being to alleviate 


fee , distress and improve fee condition pf fee 
Indian cattle in general fee book is tmwxm to be 
accessible and intelligible to fee gertefid p#lio of 
fee various provinces by devising means fe feat 
effect. ' • ’ ■' 


Khiching—Bhanja Dynasty of Mayubhiianj and- 
their ancient Capital : By Rai Bahadur Rama- 
prasad Chanda, B. A., Superintendent , Archaeologir 
cal Survey, Indian Museum. S. K Lakiri , Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 5. 

. Published by fee Archaeological Department of 
fee Mayurbhanj State, this book tells the interesting 
story of fee Bhanja Dynasty and traces the origin 
of fee same from‘copper-plate grants relating to* 
the Dynasty. It also attempts to remove* 
a number of erroneous impressions about fee 
family of the present ruler of Mayurbhanj, 
conclusively Proving that, they are the direct, 
descendants of fee solar race. 

The book is well got-up and fee large number 
of plates is a distinct advantage to the reader. 
The book should be well received by archaeological 
scholars. 

K. N. C. 


Indian Culture through the Ages, Vol. I 
Education and the Propagation of Culture 
By Prof S. V. Venkateshwara , University Professor 
of Indian History , Mysore. Longmans , Green 

& Co. 1928. 

The aim of this work, as explained by fee 
author, is to describe and interpret the genius of 
India and explain her contribution to the world’s 
culture. The first volume deals wife Indian 
educational ideals and institutions and the 
propagation of Indian culture from the Vedic period, 
to the Middle Ages. Subsequent volumes of this 
work will be devoted to Art, Philosophy, Religion 
and Public Life. 

In his learned introduction the author, referring 
to the Harappa and Mahenjo-daro excavations,, 
makes the statement that the romance of Indian 
cultural history goes back much farther than 
scholars had dreamt hitherto. He is on more* 
controversial ground when he expresses the opinion, 
that the archaeological finds of these regions show 
a blend of Aryan and Dravidi&n culture. Then, 
again he does not believe in fee foreign origin of 
either the Dravidians or the Aryans. He gives 
his reasons for supposing that there were Aryan 
migrations westwards from India to Asia Minor * 
ana Persia. 

The hall-mark of Indian Culture/ according 
to the Professor, is its comprehensiveness ana 
inclusiveness, feus providing hot only for fee differ¬ 
ing needs of various social grades but also develop¬ 
ing the various sides of fife in every individual. 
And, whereas in China and Greece fee arts and 
even philosophy were independent of religion—in 
India all cultural activities led to fee one goal of 
religion. 

Next fee Vedic foundations of the Indian 
educational system are discussed. Charanas or 
schools of Veaic study, each wife its own arrange¬ 
ment of texts, gradually replaced fee older system 
under which the traditional learning was preserved.. 
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tmd propagated by various families m different 
parts of the country. Among me different classes 
of teachers of the Yedic age are mentioned the 
Aehaaya, Srotriyo, Sthavira, Sramana, and 
•Oharaka. 

In the next chapter, we are introduced to a 
later period. Universities like those, of Benares, 
Ujjain. and Taxiia had come into existence., we 
also find a systematic curricula of studies in the 
Ramayana, Panini’s grammar, and Kautilya s 
Arthashastra. The importance of Yarta (Economics) 
seems to have been well-appreciated. In the btn 
-century B. C. ideas of liberty of thought and 
action came to the forefront. The spirit ot 
rationalism was carried to its logical conclusion in 
the teachings of the Buddha, Again Buddhism 
and Jainism both emphasized the teaching of the 
vernacular. . _ , 

In the chapter on Buddhist and Hindu educa¬ 
tional institutions the writings of the Chinese 
travellers in India have been well utilized to present 
•us firsthand information on the methods of instruc¬ 
tion in that ^period. The influence of travel to 
foreign countries is emphasized. It is a pity that 
the author has not quoted from the literature on 
Indian culture in Inao-China, Java and Sumatra. 
Then he could have given interesting instances 
•of tiie propagation of Indian Culture in those 
remote regions through educational institutions 
modelled on the Indian system. The curricula of 
studies prescribed for pnnces of those distant 
realms is also very striking. This chapter is 
brought to a close with an account of South 
Indian educational institutions. 

In chapter V the account of math as and the T idya- 
pithas (founded by the great Shankara) provide very 
interesting reading. The importance of the temple, 
especially in South India, as an educative agency, 
the educative value of pilgrimage, the wandering 
ministrels—all these are discussed as far as they 
have a bearing on the subject. 

Towards the end the author makes the interest¬ 
ing statement that, the studies gradually became 
of such a nature as to befit only the life of a recluse. 
The military spirit thus declined especially in. 
the South and the way was thus opened for the 

. 01 The 1 first ^volume, of Indian Culture through the 
Ages is thus a brilliant study of Indian educa¬ 
tional activities throughout the Hindu period. 
The academic world would look forward eagerly to 
the publication of the subsequent volumes promised 
by Prof. Ycnkateshwara. „ . 

B, R. Chattertee 


BENGALI 


has been pandered to such an .. extent hy 
not too scrupulous proprietors of t magazines 
and short story writers that even the best of i| ie 
stories which deserve different fate from the lot 
stand no chance of better reception when put in 
book form. This story book of Mr. Maitra, a 
young Bengali writer who has shown very 
high promise, has a right to the best attention 
whatever may be its fate as a business proposition. 

The book owes its title to the first storv 
“Third Class”, an English translation of which was 
published in this magazine.in May, 1928. It is a 
telling story, and something more than that-a 
terrible story, pervaded by the stifling atmosphere 
of a third class railway compartment with sweat¬ 
ing, suffering, gasping souls, all huddled together, 
insulted, kicked, oppressed, sworn at, but still 
increasing in number as the train stops from station 
to station,—beyond hope, beyond remedy, beyond 
redemption. The story in a sense may be said to 
strike the keynote of the whole book—for, the 
distressing atmosphere is carried on from page to 
page, only the story varies, but the atmosphere is 
the same, the same dark, dreadful, degrading 
environment in which life stagnates, forces of 
darkness prevail, and the worst political and social 
tyrannies have their endless reign. The whole of 
Bengal travels in third class to-day. And is 
there any hope for Bengal ? If a new sign of life 
is visible anywhere, authorities are not slow to 
suppress that possible menace, as Mr. Maitra 
depicts in Sankher Karat —the Scylla and 

Charybdis. 0. H. 


TAMIL 

Amlktham : By Panaiyappa Chettiar , Melai 
Sivapuri Via Manaparai , S. 1. It. pp. 110. Price 
As, 8. 

A detective novel. The work abounds in 
humour and makes pleasant reading. The 
vagaries of the rich and the blackguardism of 
their sycophants are beautifully portrayed. The 
language of the character sometime indicates merely 
the attainments of the author rather than their own 
position and habits of life. 

Kanthimathi : By Panaiyappa Chettiar , Melai 
Sivapuri Via Manaparai , S. 1. R pp. 359. Price 
Rs. 2 . 

Another interesting detective novel of the 
author, worth reading ; the plot is very much in 
advance of the times. 


Third. Class— RMndra Nath Maitra, Published 
by T). M. IJkrary. Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 

Books of short stories are not a success in 
Bengali. Short stories have a short life m the 
pages of the magazines, and the reading public 
which devour them there, do not care to turn to 
them again when an enterprising publisher puts 
them in the market collected in one volume. They 
hardly got the maturer criticism and appreciation of 
readers, and the reason for it often is that 
they hardly deserve such attention. People 
love stories and this not too discriminating love 


Shitnmuganathan or Dana Vaisya Minor : By 
Panaiyappa Chettiar , Melai Sivapuri Via Mana¬ 
parai, S. I. R. Pp. 254. Price Rs. 1-4-0. 

Another detective novel breathing noble lessons 
in every page of it. The splendid character sketches 
betray that the author has cared more fdr moral 
effect than for art. in this work. The characters 
are all either villains or saints. 

B. G. N. Pillai. 
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MALAYALAM 

« Grafts* Vmsuuc : % Valkthol Narayana 
Menon. >% 

Literary criticisra is still in its infancy 
in MalayalAm. Grantha Viharam is a compilation 
of occasional reviews written by two poets of 
Malabar. It consists of thirty-six essays of unequal 
merit from the point, of view of literary criticism. 
More than half a dozen of these are reviews of 
translations of cheap English fiction and two arc 
reviews of the translations of two Bengali novels, 
‘Lake of Palms’and ‘Krishna Kanta’s Will’. Besides 
finding fault with the few mistakes in spelling 
and language, the critics attempt but very little 
in the shape of constructive criticism. YallathoPs 
own definition oMhe work of the critic is that 
he should say bluntly what he feels plainly ; 
he does not evidently lay much store by 
scholarship. However, we must point out tliat 
criticism should never be a drastic condemnation 
of the failings of the author, but a sympathetic 
exposition of the good as well as the bad points 
of the work. 

M. K. Kesavan Nair 


GUJARATI 


Akbar’s Court besides testifying to the immense 
trouble taken over it by Mr. Ssfha, famishes one 
more illustration of the facile way in which he 
writes Gujarati, though a Parsi by birth. The 
prefaces, to the two books furnish all available 
information about Akbar and the Niue Gems of 
his Court The second volume is an illustrated one. 
We congratulate the writer on the good work 
ho has done at this age. 

Kariavar or Dowry given - : By a wise mother 
to an obedient daughter, (2) Gujarati Doha 
Sangraha, both published by the Jain Dharm 
Prasarak Sabha of BJmmagar. Price Re. 0-8-0 : 
0-4-0 (1927). 

. The first book contains several pieces of advice 
given by a mother to,her newly-wedded daughter 
as to how to conduct herself in her new surround¬ 
ings and the second is a collection of several 
verses which tersely embody suggestions about 
rules of conduct to be observed by practical 
men. 

Pttlama and other Poems : By Amratlal 
N. Bhatt, printed at the Khadayta Printing Press , 
Ahmedahaa. Paper cover, pp. 166. Price Re. 1-8-0 
1928). 

Mr. Bhatt’s verses show a good handling of 
human feelings and emotions, and have a promise 
of still better work in future. 


Shut Anand Kavya Mahodadhi : Part (Pearl) VIII. 
Published by Jivanchand Sakarchand Jhaveri, 
printed at the Gandiva Printing Press , Surat. 
Cloth bound , pp. 110 : 210 : 204 : Price lie . 
1-8-0 (1927). 

Kumarpal’s reign in Gujarat was considered 
the heyday of. Jain prosperity. This part of the 
series contains a long poem called Kumarpal Has 
by a well-known old Jain poet, Rishabhdas, written 
in the seventeenth century. The old Gujarati text 
is preceded by two valuable contributions, one by 
Prof. B. K. Thakore, B.A., reviewing the subject of 
Jain Literature and another, a detailed account of 
the life and works of the Jain poet, by Mr. 
Mohanlal D. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

(1) Akbar Birbal no Vinodi Varta Sangraha: 

( 2 ) Rajya Ratna Birbal no Hasya Bhandar : 
By Pestami Jamshedji Satha. printed at the 
Gujarati “News” Printing Press, Bombay. Cloth 
boutul, pp. 352 ; 315. Price lie. 1-12-0 : Iis. 2-8-0 
(1927 : 1928). 

BirbaPs sallies of wit and tales of humour 
furnish a literature of their own in Northern India, 
irom there they have travelled down to our pro¬ 
vince, and this collection of such sallies and 
humorous stories of that well-known Pandit of 


Surya Nam ask Ait : By llarakchhaml L. Shah. 
Price Re. 0-4-0. (1928). 

The PantPratinidhi -Chief of Aundh—has revived 
an old method of physical culture and called 
it Obeisance to the Sun. He has written both in 
Marathi and English on the utility and excellence 
of the system. Its exercise entails no expense ; 
it is simple and can bo performed at home; it 
takes very little time and has already produced 
remarkable results and cured many complaints, 
both amongst men and women. The Chief Saheb 
lias made the Namaskars compulsory in his State 
Schools. This Indian method of physical cultui*e 
deserves to be widely known and hence this 
translation should be considered a welcome step 
in the direction. 

Chingari: By “Bechewn,” printed at the Muslim 
Gujarat Press, Surat. Paper cover , pp. 116. Price 
Re. 0-8-0 (1928). 

The Memon community of this province is 
backward in many respects. It also suffers from a 
number of social evils. Some young men of the 
Community luive made up their minds to improve 
this state of tilings, and this tittle tale, simply 
told, is an attempt in that direction. * 

K. M. J. 


Devi Ahilya Dai Holkar as A Ruler 

Br SAILENDRA NATH DHAR, a. a. 

Professor, Hollear College, Indore ( C. L ) 

1JER saintly parity and her many muni- word in India and given her rank with the 
la fioent endowments for religious and far-famed heroines of the great epics and the 
humanitarian work have made the Pnranas. She has even passed into a, 
name of Devi Ahilya Bai Holkar a household divinity, and her marble image at the Vishnu 

75 V*—9 
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temple at Gaya is worshipped by millions 
of devout pilgrims who throng to that holy 
city. This halo of divinity which time has 
gathered round her noble figure should not 
however blind us to the full historical charac¬ 
ter of this great sovereign of Indore. By 
setting her up on a pedestal and giving her 
our worship, as we do to millions of our 
deities, we hardly do justice to a" great 
woman and a great sovereign, who worked 
and laboured and fought for the welfare of 
her State, and gave it every ounce of her 
energy during a long jeign of thirty years. 
Ever since her assumption of sovereign 
authority and till well-nigh her very end, 
she held firmly in her hands the reins of 
administration ; she defended it against 
powerful enemies within and outside the 
State; she supervised the government and 
initiated wholesome laws ; and she left behind 
her an administrative tradition which saw the 
State througli in many periods of stress and 
storm. She is too well known as a holy 
woman and as a saint ; I propose to confine 
myself to her governmental principles and 
measures and to seek to find out their bearing 
on the political problems of the present day. 

The sovereign authority of Indore 
belonged indeed to Ahilya Bai ; but it would 
be improper to label her government as 
autocracy pure and simple unless we also 
point out its limitations under such a sover¬ 
eign as herself. She certainly did not regard 
the state as a personal, hereditary possession 
wherewith to further selfish or dynastic ends. 
She recognized the restraints put upon the 
sphere of autocracy by the dictates of religion 
and the demands of customs and conventions. 
Her complete identification of herself with 
her people toned down the despotic principle 
completely and conduced far more to the 
well-being of the State than it would have 
been possible in those days from representa¬ 
tive government. 

Though Indore was for all practical pur¬ 
poses what We call a sovereign State, it 
formed a part of the Mahratta confederacy 
and had certain obligations towards that 
great political system. The battle of Panipat 
had violently shaken but not in any sense 
broken tKe Confederacy and Mahratta leaders 
were busy retrieving so far as possible that 
great disaster. Ahilya Bai perceived that as 
a woman it would not be possible for her 
to fulfil the responsibilities that devolved on 
the head of a branch of the Mahratta nation 
for the common cause and the common 


ideal. For this reason she associated with 
herself as the titled sovereign of the State a 
worthy scion of the royal family, named 
Tukoji Rao Holkar. Tukoji was appointed 
to be the Commander-in-Chief of the State 
and in this capacity he co-operated with 
other Mahratta leaders, such as the famous 
Mahadaji Scindia and others, in distant 
expeditions, in Northern India and the 
Deccan. Tukoji used also to collect and 
receive the revenues of those districts of 
Indore in the vicinity of which tie would 
stay for business of state. From Ahilya Bai 
he would get further supplies in the shape 
of monoy and men. If any man ever had 
an opportunity of turning against his master 
and making himself the sovereign, Tukoji Rao 
Holkar had that in ample measure. But it 
would be grossly unjust to that manly 
soldier even to suggest that such an idea 
ever flitted across his mind. Ahilya Bai had 
been asked many times to adopt a son and 
designate him as her successor. Not even 
its spiritual significance could induce the 
statesmanlike queen to adopt such a course. 
Though Tukoji was older than her in age he 
used to address her as mother and the most 
cordial relations existed between the 
two. The strict subordination of the 
military to the civil administration, which 
is a necessary condition of stable and 
orderly grvernment, was established in the 
Holkar State by the loyal reverence which 
Tukoji unquestioningly paid to Ahilya Bai 
and her deep affection for him and constant 
solicitude about his welfare. Sir John 
Malcolm, who made a diligent enquiry about 
the relations which existed between the two 
heads of the State, was filled with genuine 
surprise and admiration at the unanimous 
reports which reached him about the absolute 
want of any jealousy between the two 
personages, and has concluded that there 
was reverence on one side and maternal 
care on the other. This does not mean that 
there was never a hitch between the two 
and never a conflict of principles. These 
occurred from time to time, but they passed 
and never left a scar behind. On one 
occasion Tukoji had permitted a servant 
of the Indore government named Shivaji 
Gopal to accept a job under the Peshwas. He 
unfortunately did not think it necessary to 
inform the queen about this incident. When 
Ahilya Bai heard about this breach of 
administrative etiquette, she called Tukoji 
to her presence, and asked him, since he 
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was inclined to act independently as this 
incident showed, to take up the reins of 
government and permit her to retire to 
monastic life at Maheshwar. This so much 
grieved Tukoji that he slapped himself on 
Ins cheeks and falling down at her feet 
implored her forgiveness and took a solemn 
vow never again to deviate from what her 
least wishes dictated. 

Relations similar to these existed between 
Ahilya Bai and her ministers of State. She 
possessed the kingly capacity of judging 
human nature and of appointing right men to 
right situations. v Sir John Malcolm has recorded 
the surprising fact that except very rarely she 
never changed a minister or a servant of the 
State. That she was so well-served by her 
officers was due not only to her ability of 
judging character but also to the wholesome 
moral influence exerted by her own character 
on the conduct of State servants high and 
low. 

In her administration of the State Ahilya Bai 
always acted upon the principle that the well¬ 
being of the State depended on the prosperity 
and contentment of the subjects. In her day, 
Hindusthan was a sort of free hunting ground 
for free-lances of every nationality and of all 
sorts of abilities. In the most critical stage 
of its career the Indore State was saved from 
the pursuit of a distant and visionary ideal 
and was turned to the development of its 
moral and material resources by the 
providential ordination of having as ruler such 
a true statesman as Ahilya Bai Holkar. History 
abounds in instances of states rising to 
ephemeral greatness and then falling down 
headlong to abysmal ruination on account of 
their rulers following a military policy. The 
classic instances in modern European history 
are those of Spain and Sweden. A state is an 
organism which rises and decays by natural 
causes. If it strains itself too much it breaks 
itself. Ruskin says that the foundations of 
a State are alive. He means that the strength 
°f kingdoms does not consist in a well-filled 
treasury and a huge magazine, but in sturdy 
men and women of which it is an aggregate. 
Never therefore did a statesman and ruler 
give greater evidence of large-minded compre¬ 
hension of the true lines of administrative 
policy which behoved her to follow than when 
Ahilya Bai Holkar bridled the fiery impetuosity 
of her mrnnjanm and sardars and turned 
to domestic administration. Not that, being 
a woman, she was afraid of war. She knew 
bow to defend herself against hostile attacks 


as the famous Raghova incident showed. She 
donned armour like a man, and led her army 
to battle. She is said to have raised some 
regiments of female sepoys. (Tide the Holkar 
State Administration Report, 1027 ). But she 
decided that her victories must be in peace 
rather than in war. She put down with a 
firm hand all revolts and conspiracies against 
her authority and devoted herself assiduously 
to the arts of peace. 

An essential element of a sound admini¬ 
strative system is a well-ordered revenue 
policy. The founder of the Holkar State 
had had little opportunity of devoting 
himself to internal organization. The 
relations of the feudatories with the 
Indore government had never been defined 
and such tributes only were derived from 
them as they could not avoid paying and the 
central authority could muster strength to 
exact. The reign of Ahilya Bai marks an epoch 
in the relations between the two parties and the 
amount of tribute and other dues and obliga¬ 
tions were fixed. Throughout her territories 
Ahilya Bai ordered a measurement of the 
lands of her subjects and on the results of 
this very careful survey the government demand 
was fixed. Kir John Malcolm praises her 
administration for moderate assessment and 
for scrupulous respect for the rights of village 
officers and proprietors of land. In the matter 
of Stato dues indeed she was so far on the 
side of moderation that even when a well - 
recognized custom was in the favour 
of the government she rejected it if she 
regarded it to be unjust. A ease that 
frequently arose was whether government 
could demand a fee when the widow of a 
deceased subject wanted to adopt a son. It 
seems that the custom of the Holkar State 
was that no adoption was valid without the 
consent of tho government which could be 
obtained only by the payment of a good 
amount to the State coffers. Ahilya Bai held 
that adoption was a religious custom which 
the State had no right either to permit or 
forbid, and that there could be thus no 
question of ariy payment to the government. 
It seems that on this subject some high 
officials of tho State, including Tukoji himself, 
had opinions which ran counter to the 
personal views of the queen; but on no 
occasion, not even when the widow herself 
agreed to make a contribution to the govern¬ 
ment, did Ahilya Bai permit a pie to toe 
demanded or received from an individual for 
the performance of a religious ceremony. 
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Her justice and disinterestedness in the 
matter of State reireoii#r were so widely 
known that long after she had passed away, 
people would readily submit to a government 
demand as soon as they were told that such 
was the custom in the time of Ahilya Bai. 

In her administration of the criminal 
law Ahilya Bai showed that she was 
fully alive to her responsibilities as a 

ruler. Of a mild and forgiving nature 

personally she was nevertheless firm in the 
administration of justice. In many cases, 
and specially in the matter of capital punish¬ 
ments, she, no doulbt, liked that mercy should 
temper justice, but she never showed any 
indulgence towards habitual law-breakers and 
towards those who live upon plunder and 
spoliation of others. Her treatment of the 
Bheel marauders is a case in point. Unable 
to control them by mild measures, she meted 
out to them stringent punishments. When 
they at last submitted and implored her for¬ 
giveness she charged them with maintaining 
law and order within their tribe and in lieu 
of this service granted to them their demand 
known as the Bheel kauri. 

The reign of Ahilya Bai is memorable for 
the excellent arrangements made by her for 
the administration of justice. This function 
belonged in Mediaeval India to the Punchayets 
and the state cared very little for the sound 
administration of justice. Even during the 
days of Mughal rule law-courts were too few in 
number, and justice, says Mr. Jadunath Sarkar, 
was a byword for corruption. In the Hoik nr 
state the establishment of regular courts of 
arbitration and equity dates from the days of 
Ahilya Bai. She also used to give a patient 
hearing to all appeals which might be brought 
before her even by her meanest subjects and 
if she thought that there was a miscarriage 
of justice she referred the case back to the 
courts. 

The safety valve of an administration 
which is not carried on through representa¬ 
tive institutions and cannot be checked and 
directed by an enlightened public opinion is 
the personal supervision of all departmental 
work by the sovereign. In this Ahilya Bai 
was patient and constant and unwearied. She 
discarded the \purdah entirely, and took her 
seat in the open Durbar, where she attended to 
all government business, heard plaints and 
appeals, and passed her orders which had to 
be instantly carried out. On this subject as 
on many others Sir John Malcolm instituted 
a sifting inquiry among all ranks and classes 


and he writes that the more enquiry was 
pursued the more hia admiration was excited. 

The public works that lirere; constructed 
during the reign of # Ahilya Bai Holkar are 
so numerous that it would be impossible to 
narrate them here. She constructed roads, 
fortresses, deep wells, rest-houses for travellers, 
as also numerous temples to which suitable 
assignments were also sometimes made by 
her. She spent money on various charities 
not only in her State but outside it. She 
used to feed the poor and the infirm every 
day with her own hand ; on special occasions 
she would feed the Chandalm and other so- 
called untouchables. In winter she used to 
distribute warm clothes among the old people 
and in summer she would daily provide for 
drinking water for peasants and their teams 
working in the fields. She reserved a field 
filled with grains of all sorts for birds ; and 
in the waters of the Narbada she used gram 
to be thrown daily for the fish. 

It may naturally be enquired wherefrom 
came the money which the pious queen 

spent so profusely in charity and whether 
this might not have been spent more profit¬ 
ably on the army. It has been suggested 
quite seriously that Ahilya Bai depleted the 

State treasury so greatly that nothing was 

left for the defence of the State. The reply 
to these charges is that her expenditure^ on 
charities was no drain at all on the State 
treasury. The policy which she steadily 
followed was that of Peace, Retrenchment 
and Reform. Her personal expenses weir 
almost nil. Her army was efficient and 

small. Her neighbouring rulers had nothing 
to fear from her, as her policy was avowedly 
pacific. She roused no jealousies, no enmities; 
hence she was universally respected 
and seldom attacked. The huge savings she 
made by her wise, peaceful policy and by 
cutting short her own personal and palace 
expenses she spent on charity. Her wisdom 
in reducing armaments will easily appear 
from a glance at the condition of .Europe 
at the present day. India in the time of 
Ahilya Bai Holkar bears no small a resem¬ 
blance to Europe at the present moment. 
There is the same anxiety, the same unrest, 
the same jealousies between State and 
State. Is Europe gaining anything 
by piling up armaments ? If Ahilya Bai hat* 
chosen to arm her people to the teeth she 
could hot have defended the State better thar 
she did and there would have been a real 
burden imposed upon her subjects. For the 
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iater' history *< V her successors duty to be fulfilled by sacrifice, The task 

-^rere ’. of. government no less than contemplation 

I have laid special empkmis on the intello- and meditation of her Creator was with her 
dual and heroic qualities in the character of a spiritual endeavour. Her material and 
Devi Ahilya Bai in order to bring out more religious undertakings were alike the working 
fully than is usually done the real historical of her spirit. Thus, as a great woman, as 
character of tMs §peat personality. She was a great statesman, as a great ruler, as a 
no pale-faced nun, shirking life scrupulously great saint, she was an example of the Karma 
and intent only on existence after death. Sho Yogin, the ideal which our greatest saints 
did not regard the world even as a necessary and holiest Shastras have revealed before us 
evil, as something which is better avoided to strive to realize. * 

but* being unavoidable has to be tactfully __^___ 

dealt with. She entered on her worldly 

duties in the same spirit as that with which * Read at a meeting of the Staff and Students 
she carried on the religious observances 0 f the Holkar College on Ahiiyolsav day, 12th 
sanctioned by the Shastras. Life to her was September, 1928. 


The Kern Institute of Leyden 

By Pkof. RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR, m.a., Ph. I). 


T HE town of Leyden in Holland is a typical 
example of the important but unobtrusive 
part played in the development of 
European civilization by smaller centres 
of activity. They do not loom large in the 
pages of history like London, Paris, 
Berlin or Vienna and are but little known to 
the outside world, but their contribution 
to the progress of Europe, both moral and 
intellectual, has by no means been inconsider¬ 
able. Thus Leyden has played an important 
role in many ways in the history of Holland. 
1 do not propose to doscribo the heroic 
resistance which she made against the ruth¬ 
less Spanish oppressors of the motherland 
(1573-4) nor of the foundation of the Univer¬ 
sity in the year following which followed as 
a grateful recognition, on the part of Prince 
William I, of the valour and sacrifice of the 
people of Leyden. The famous scholars 
produced by this University—including three 
Nobel-laureates—has raised the name and fame 
of Leyden, and as Niebuhr rightly remarks : 
“There is besides Italy and Greece, no more 
sacred place for the philologist than Leyden 
University.” Two statues of Boer have and 
Rembrandt in the streets of Leyden still 
remind the passer-by of the part played by 
her in the development of European culture 


in two such diverse fields as medical, science 
and the art of painting. 

At a short of distance from the University 
building stands the Church of St. Peter the 
Westminster Abbey of Leyden. A bronze 
slab on the outside of the church with a 
representation of the Ship Mayflower 
reminds us of the practical encouragement of 
freedom of thought which Leyden gave by 
offering hospitality (1508 A. 13.) to John 
Robinson and his fellow-exiles from England 
“the Pilgrim fathers”—who ultimately crossed 
the Atlantic in ‘Mayflower’ and founded 
New England (1620 A. D). The slab was 
put in 1891 by the American descendants ot 
the pilgrim fathers. 

These and many other things leave a deep 
impress upon the minds of visitors to Leyden. 
To an Indian, however, the two chief things 
of interest are the Museum and the Kern 
Institute. 

The Museum contains, among other things, 
a small but interesting collection of sculptures 
from Java. Some of them, such as the 
statue of Prajnaparamita (m'SiHkRri) has attained 
world-wide celebrity on account of its artistic 
beauty. There are many other images of 
Buddhist and Brahmanical deities which are 
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very important from either artistic or 
monographic (sometimes both) point of 
view. The life and manners of the people 
of Dutch East Indies are profusely illustrated 
by the product of their arts and crafts, and 
specimen of their dross, dwellings, weapons 
etc. Some Indian exhibits are also very 
interesting notably the clay models of a 
Bengali household, the temple of Kalighat etc. 

But the most notable institution 
from the point of view of Indian history is 
the Kern Institute. It is situated in a histori¬ 
cal place. Not far from the church mentioned 
above was built about 1200 A*.D.the‘s Gravenstein, 
a court of justice for the counts of Holland. 
Later, the building became municipal property 
and about 1400 A. D. was used as a prison. 
A portion of this building is now occupied 
by the Kern Institute. 

The Institute is named after the famous 
Dutch scholar H. Kern. It is primarily 
designed as a centre of study and research in 
Indian archaeology and history. The term 
India’ is, however, used here in a broad 
sense as it includes not only India proper 
but also what we call to-day Further India 
and the Dutch East Indies. In short Burma 
and the vast territory to the east together 
with the islands like Sumatra, Java, Bali, 
Borneo etc where ancient Indian Culture 
and Civilization was spread in ancient 
times is included in the subject of study. 
Thus the Kern Institute is in a way pursu¬ 
ing the same ideals as the Greater India 
Society of Calcutta. 

The Institute is very ably organized. It 
is extremely fortunate in having as its 
President Dr. J. Ph. Vogel whose name is 
too well known in this country to require 
further introduction. It has got as its 
secretary an energetic Hungarian scholar Dr. 
Ch. L. Fabri. Dr. Fabri is studying Sanskrit 
with Prof. Vogel and takes genuine interest 
in Indian antiquities. During my stay at 
Leyden he behaved with me in the most 
friendly manner and helped me in my 
studies in all possible ways. Dr. N. J. Krom, 
the greatest living authority on antiquities 
of the Dutch East Indies, takes keen interest 
in the Institute and is almost always avail¬ 
able there, for help and guidance. The 
ungrudging labours of these and a few other 
scholars have raised the Kern Institute to 
its present status within such a short 
time. 

The reading room of the Institute is 
neither great in dimensions nor imposing 


in its outlook. But it is one of the most 
suitable retreats for a scholar who wants to 
do serious study. As the number of readers 
is necessarily limited the readers can pursue 
his studies without any distraction. The 
books are all arranged in open shelves and 
so are easily available. These are arranged 
according to the different countries, the main 
divisions being India proper, Java, Sumatra, 
and French Indo-China. They include most 
of the important books dealing with the 
antiquity of Dutch East Indies, the collec¬ 
tions about India and French Indo-China 
being necessarily limited in character. As 
regards Journals, the collection is very rich 
so far as the modern issues are concerned. 
The back numbers of Dutch antiquarian 
Journals are also mostly available. 

In addition to books the Institute has a 
carefully asserted collection of articles, 
bearing upon the antiquities of Greater India, 
which have been published in various 
periodicals. These are properly catalogued 
and indexed and are naturally of very great 
help to the students. 

In addition to all these the Institute has 
almost a complete collection of the ostampages 
of Inscriptions found in Java and a very 
large number of photographs of old temples 
and other antiquarian remains in Java and 
Sumatra. These are also properly labelled 
and indexed and bibliographical references 
have been added in most cases. In short 
I can say from my personal experience that 
anyone who wants to study the Dutch 
sources of the history of Greater India can¬ 
not select a better place than the Kern 
Institute, Leyden. The Indian students 
may always count upon the help and 
sympathy of the authorities to a much 
greater degree than lie can possibly expect. 
I cannot adequately describe how much I 
owe to Dr. Vogel, Dr. Krom and Dr. Fabri* 
and they are eager to welcome Indian 
students to their Institute. Arrangements 
for residence at Leyden can also he made 
by them if informed in advance. 

The Institute has recently undertaken a 
very important publication ‘The Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology.’ The 
first annual number published in 1928 
contains the titles, systematically arranged, 
of all books and articles dealing with Indian 
archaeology in its widest sense, that is, the 
investigation of the antiquities not only of 
India proper, but also of Further India, 
Indonesia and Ceylon and in fact, of all 
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territories influenced by Indian civilization, 
as well as the study of the ancient history 
of those countries, the history of their art, 
their epigraphy, iconography and numismatics. 
To each title is added brief notes regarding 
the contents and extracts from reviews which 
will make it possible to form an estimate 
of the purport and value of each book or 
article. In an Introductory note the editors 
have surveyed the literature relating to 
important discoveries and explorations made 
in the domain of Indian archaeology and in 
closely allied fields of antiquarian research. 

The importance of this publication cannot 
be over-estimated. The studies on Indian 
antiquity have now fortunately assumed such 
vast proportions that it is difficult to keep 
abreast with them. For Indian students it is 
particularly difficult to get timely information 
of scholarly works done in different parts of 
Europe and America. The publication of 
Annual Bibliography is likely to remove 
these difficulties to a considerable extent. 
Such a publication is, however, a costly affair 
and the Kern Institute had certainly a very 
good claim for some financial help from the 
Government of India. Blit while the 
Government of the Dutch Netherlands India 
made an annual grant of fl. 1,000 the Govern¬ 
ment of India refused to pay anything. No 
Indian can road without a sense of shame 
and humiliation the following sentence in the 
Foreword of the Annual Bibliography. “An 
application for a small subsidiary grant-in-aid 
addressed to the Government of India has 


met with a refusal which was the less 
expected as the present publication is chiefly 
calculated to benefit Indian scholars in their 
antiquarian investigations.” Will it be too 
much to hope that some Indian member of 
the Assembly will bring pressure upon the 
Government to make financial assistance to 
this praiseworthy venture ? The authorities 
of the Institute do not exaggerate in the 
least when they back up their claim for 
financial aid by pointing out the utility of 
the publication to Indian scholars in the 
following terms : “On the one hand, the 
Bibliography will undoubtedly serve to make 
their publications Written either in English 
or in the Vernacular more widely known in 
Europe and America. On the other hand, it 
will acquaint them with what is being 
produced in Dutch, English, French, German 
and other western tongues on the ancient 
monuments of those countries which have 
undergone the influence of Indo-Aryan 
civilization. This is a subject in which there 
is a rapidly-growing interest amongst the 
cultured and learned classes of India.” 

I conclude this short note by once more 
repeating my gratitude to the authorities of 
the Kern Institute for what they have done 
to advance and facilitate the studies of 
Greater Indian Culture and antiquities and 
for their unfailing kindness and courtesy 
which I have personally enjoyed in full 
measure and to which every Indian visitor 
to Leyden can confidently look forward in 
future. 


Love and Unity 

Bv SAROJINI NAIDTI 


_ Love, if I knew 

I low to pluck from the mirrors of the dew 
The image of the sunrise, rob the tint 
Of living blood 

f rom the wild lily and pomegranate bua. 
Defraud the halcyon of its purple glint, 

The sea-wind of its wing, 

The sea-wave of its silver murmuring. 

If I could teach 

My meaning to be severed from my speech, 
Breath from my being, vision from my eyes, 
And deftly part 

The tremor of my heart-beat from my heart, 


Perchance for one vague hour I lpight devise 
Some secret miracle 

To be delivered from your poignant spell. 

You permeate 

With such profound, supreme and intimate 
Knowledge, possession, power, my Life’s domain' 
0 are you not ’ 

The very text and title of my thought, 

The very pattern of my joy and pain ? 

Shall even Death set free 
My soul from such intricate Unity ? 

From The Hindusthanec Student, 




Tree in Topics Gives Milk Like that of Cow 

Museum of Natural History, reports. He says that 
the natives use it in coffee and for making desserts. 
It spurs easily, like real milk. 

(Popular Mechanics) 

Coal Stove for Auto Engine Prevents freezing 

To keep the automobile engine and radiator warm 
while the oar is parked to cold weather, a portable 


Coal Stove For Auto Engine Prevents Freezing 


Surf-board Run By Motor Gives Water Thrills 

Riding a surf-board is becoming increasingly 
popular among persons who like water sports, but 
its possibilities have been somewhat limited as it 
has been necessary to have some sort of boat to 
tow the board. This need has been eliminaM m 
a unit that has its own power plant, an outboard 
motor attached to the end. The board is wide, is 
fitted with ropes for holding onto and attains a 
speed of thirty miles an hour. No steering 
mechanism is needed as the board is guided by the 
rider simply leaning his body in the direction he 
wishes to go. If the rider falls off, the board will 
stop at once. 

(Popular Mechanics) 
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Surf-board Run By Motor Gives Water Thrills 




Living in Luxury High Above City 
Streets 

An elaborate Roof-Top Bungalow 
and Garden in New York, where 
such Skyscraper Homes may cost 
anywhere from $2,500 to $300, 000 ; 
at the left is a vista of a charm¬ 
ing g.rden, with rustic paling 
fence, which might be a suburban 
home, but actually is high above 
Manhattan : below is another ot 
the lofty Penthouse Homes, with 
bushes and flowers lining the 
S one Coping; Tile Floors and 
Gay * Awnings make the Yard 
attractive 
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Iodine Injector For Tootfi fo Eliminate Polling 

To cure abscesses and so make it unnecessary 
to pull teeth afflicted with them, a southern engineer 
has devised an injector winch drives iodine far 
down into the roots of the affected member. It is 
compactly constructed and his been successfully 
tested, according to reports, 


(Popular Mecha nics) 



Iodine Injector For Teeth To Eliminate Pulling 


X-Rays Detect Art Fakes By Revealing Age 

Spurious paintings are sometimes detected by 
X-rays which show a difference in the structure of 
new and old materials. For instance, an old paint¬ 
ing has been retouched by a modern artist to make 
it resemble the work of a recognized master, or 
some other method has been followed to disguise 
a subject. If materials of widely varying age nave 



been employed, the dpferenoe is likely to be 
detected by the penetrating mys and the photograph 
that is taken with their aid. 

(P&tpular Mechanics) 


When Major Segrave Steps on it 

The average motorist, who seldom drives faster 
than sixty miles an hour, will find it difficult, 
to realize what it would feel like to travel at about 
four times that gait. So far, only one man has 
driven an automobile at such breath-taking speed 



Major Segrave’s Racing Car—Golden Arrow 


—Major H. 0. IX Segrave, of Great Britain; the 
American driver, who attempted to break the 
Major’s record, established on March 11 at Daytona 
Beach, was killed, along with a photographer, when 
Ills 1,500-horse-power machine got out of control. 

The Major’s Irving-Napier Special, which estab¬ 
lished a new world’s automobile record of 231.30 
miles an hour, is steered partly by an airplane-type 
rudder, and is held to the ground so that its 
wheels will maintain traction by tiny planes which, 
if tilted upward, “undoubtedly would make it soar 
through the air in giant leaps.” 



Major Segrave and his Wife 


Throngs of breathless spectators packed the 
grand-stand at Daytona Beach on the day of the 
race against time. Thousands of people stretched 
along the sand dunes. Obtaining a four-mile start 
the British Major drove his glistening twelve- 
bylinder machine at a dazzling pace along the sandy 
/ stretch, steering by means of a peep-sight trained 
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on a ta^t ninejmles away. The “Golden Arrow” 
appeared like a blur before the eyes of the awe¬ 
stricken spectators, as it sped down the course 
and came to a stop four miles off. With a mighty 
roar, it flashed past the grand-stand on its return 
journey, fairly skimming the sands. The first mile, 
said the announcer, was travelled at the rate of 
231.51, miles per hour; the second at 231*21 miles. 
Even this was not fast enough for Major Segrave 
who is quoted m dispatches as saying, after the 
test: 

“I have a feeling, of disappointment over this 
job to-day. Thecar is good for 240 miles an 
hour, but I could rfot get that out of it. The bea'*h 
was not nearly so good as it was two years ago 


‘ ! S\mheam“ ade 203,79 mUes * a h6ltt with 1110 

Since there is, no thought of utili/inW *noh 

lirtn^ 0118 speed m any form of useful transnorta- 
tion, the question naturally comes up * What 
£? 0 d of such Performance^ whfch hre ^wavs 
accompanied with serious risks ? Thevakm ‘S fn 
demonstration of the stediness and 
reliability of engine and motor-car design.” 

— - (The Literary Digest) 



On the Baloony—By Mr. Sarada Charan Ukil 




India Passing into Modern Age 

The Prabuddha Bharata for April 
publishes an article from the pen of the 
late Sister Nivedita under caption “Passing 
into the Modern Age”. It is instinct with the 
Sister’s vigorous thinking and deep concern 
for India. 

The problem Which confronts India to-day is 
that, of passing completely into the modern age. 
The present is an age of world-consciousness. 
Owing to the discovery of steam and electricity 
it. is now' possible for the least adventurous 
of us to explore the world. Modem trade 
has already done so, modern science is struggling 
to follow' suit. The very drawing-room 
contains trophies from every country and 
every era. Jn. fact, hy each individual human 
mind, as by > Humanity as a whole, the earth in 
its entirety is being visualized, geographically and 
historically. 

According to the Sister the modern 
age is the* age of exploitation, not of 
creation; the age of the organization enabling 
us to avail ourselves of vast areas of force, 
otherwise inaccessible; and the age of the 
people, exploitation of the people having 
led to the criticism of the people. 

The Middle Ages were ages of production 
rather than exploitation. The strenuous dreamers 
dreamed by the light of more or less childlike 
beliefs. The masses of the nation were less wddely 
informed than now r , and vastly simpler in their 
aims and habits. Political responsibility w?as 
somewhat of a monopoly. Each life, and each 
group, w r as more concentrated in its activities than 
is the case to-day. Science is the characteristic 
product of the modern world. Aid. was tho 
characteristic product of the mediaeval. Work w r as 
performed by hand, not by machinery. Hence it 
was slow r , and products could only be accumulated 
very gradually. Generation followed generation 
therefore, in the attempt to furnish, or in the work 
of using, a single room. And for this reason an old 
farm-house kitchen, in any part of the world, is 
universally admitted to be more beautiful than a 
modem draw’ing-room. 

And mediaeval India is under the 
sentence < f death, and the present is the era 
of Passing into the Modern Age, accompanied 
by doubt and bewilderment, spiritually, 
morally, intellectually and socially. Hence 
the greater need for clearing the confusion 


of ideas and ideals as the Sister indicate 
in the following way. 

In order, then, to co-ordinate her efforts, it j 
clear that she has to face and carry through va< 
changes, which w'e may designate conveniently i, 
the assimilation of the modern consciousness 
That is to say, accepting the modem method < 
thought and expression, she has so to increase th 
content of the existing expression as to prov 
herself equal, if not superior, to those other nation 
with wdiom she will thus be competing on eqiui 
terms. 

Instead of merely learning modern science, sli 
lias to prove herself able to apply the methods ( 
modern science to the solution of some of it 
unsolved problems. Instead of merely accept in 
other men’s steam-ships and mechanical contrivance? 
she has to produce great inventors who will ad 
to the convenience and potentiality of life. Insieat 
of enjoying a foreign literature, she has to pou 
into that literature masterpieces of a new type. 

Perhaps in nothing is it easy to understand thi, 
as in the matter of art. The old Indian school o: 
painting produced very beautiful works of art 
But the method and its continuity of effort have 
suffered destruction in the modern catastrophe 
Many young art students to-day are simply toiling 
along, in the struggle to put colour on canvas in 
the European way, in order to express thought!: 
and illustrate poems, in a fashion only wpuld-hf 
European and not genuinely anything. It is cloai 
that what w r e want here is workers who after a 
training in technique can catch , and express a 
great inspiration of their owm, in any mannci 
whatsoever, that they feel to be adequate. It n 
clear that, in acquiring mastery of materials, what 
w T e really want is a great school of artists, a 
national art movement. And here it must not hf 
method of work, but Ihe message w’hich is sought 
to be conveyed, that (^Constitutes nationality.... 

There can be no doubt that one of tne most 
important features of such an awakening .wouk 
lie in a movement towards the study of > Indiar 
history. A man’s face contains, for the seeing eye 
his whole past. A national character is tin 
mimic of a national history. If we would know 
what we are, or whither w r e tend, we must b 
made aware of our own antecedents ... 

Nothing, if well understood, can be more beauti¬ 
ful as a historic spectacle than the process of the 
Indian evolution. The orderly sequence of consoli¬ 
dation and individuation by which new element? 
are worked into the nationality in each age, 
something that could never have been so perfect 
had the Himalayas and a forbidding coast-lmeno 
combined to isolate the experimental field 

Already there have been two Indias,— Hindi 
India under the Asokan empire, and the Horn 
India under the house of Babar, and it remain 
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for the people themselves to produce a third, the 
National India, All preceding or intervening 
periods are to be regarded as preparatory to these 
as periods merely of the incorporation and elabora¬ 
tion of new elements. We are able to understand 
and state-this, because it is to-day clear that 
history is ’ dynamic ; it never dies, if a nation at 
anv period reach great spiritual or intellectual 
achievements, these do not exhaust, they conserve 
and heighten the national vigour.... 

No. History is the warp upon which is to be 
woven the woof, of Nationality., Only in the 
mirror of her own past can India see her soul 
reflected. And only in such visions can she 
recognize herself. 


Principles of Federal Finance 


In the instructive paper read before the 
Indian Economic Conference at Mysore 
(published in the Indian Journal of Eco¬ 
nomics) Prof. K. T. Shah makes an elaborate 
study of the financial position in federal 
constituencies,—tJ. S. A., Swiss Confederacy, 
Herman Republic, Dominions of Canada, 
Commonwealth of Australia and Union of 
South in Africa,- and deduces the following 
guiding principles : 

Federations are, in their nature, the creation of 
an urge to safeguard, among cognate peoples in 
close neighbourhood of one another, the political 
and material interests of the nation thus brought 
into existence. The powers and resources placed 
at the disposal of this new compound or Federal 
State, vary with the degree of this urge to unite- 
according to the nature and extent of the danger 
against which it is sought to provide by means of 
the Union.* The Federal State is the result of a 
voluntary compact between the constituent states 
for the purpose—as is but too often the case—these 
powers and resources are entrusted to the Union 
or federal Government at the expense of its consti¬ 
tuents. Almost invariably the Customs revenue has 
been left in all federations to the Central Federal 
authority. The motive for this, arrangement may have 
been the dread of the combining states to entrust too 
great and too direct an authority over their own 
citizens to the new state....The Customs revenue 
was originally entrusted to the Federal authority, 
in order to enable the latter to have a substantial 
source of its own income. Since the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, however, the main purpose 
of the Customs duties seems not .so much to raise 
an adequate revenue for the Federal Government : 
but rather by its means to accomplish an intensive 
industrial development of the country, without 
which the country would be a helpless prey to its 
foreign competitors.... 

. Where, however, either Customs or Excise revenue 
is, for whatever reasons, a decadent source, the 
problem of fe deral finance becomes very much 
complioated....Hence the incursion into direct 
taxation of income and property, which seems to 
be a growing feature of our age.,..Two unexpected 
—and rather intricate—consequences of this devel- 


oppent may also be noted in this connection, 
while the Federal powers of levying direct taxation 
are growing,,the states have not yet surrendered 
all their original rights in this regard... 

The State ownership oflandis effective in theory, 
and used only for purposes of levying high Death 
duties or Land Increment Value taxes, Forest domain, 
similarly, is, as a rule, within the jurisdiction of 
the constituent states. Its immense possibilities for 
productive purposes have yet hardly been realized. 
On the other hand, coastal and deep sea fisheries 
are a re?erved subject for the Federal Government, 
though the subject is used rather for taxation than, 
as a kind of public enterprise for earning a profit 
for the. State. Means of transportation, and 
communication—railways and tramways, canals and 
navigable rivers, posts, telegraphs and telephones— 
also form largely part of the public enterprise, 
mostly federal in the larger units which have 
necessarily an inter-provincial scope' 

The incessant arid inevitable bickering between 
State and Federal authorities in regard to problems 
of double or overlapping taxation, make it imperative 
that new sources of Federal and Stale revenue be 
devised, which, even though not absolutely exclusive, 
would be sufficiently distinct and productive, Such 
sources, least burdensome to the citizens at large, 
are found most effectivly in an extension of the 
Public Domain—giving to each component part of 
a federation adequate, independent, equitable and 
economic sources of revenue. The dividing line 
between the states and the federal enterprise may 
be found in the not very difficult test as to whether 
or not a given enterprise is fixed and local in its 
character—*. agricultural land or forests, or 
whether it is necessarily inter-provincial or coterm¬ 
inous with the Federation. The former must be 
assigned to the constituent states, the latter to the 
Federation. As a further guarantee against needless 
overlapping, the principle of exempting from 
taxation any part of the public property or domain 
of any unit at the hands of another, federal local 
must be universally adopted. The old function oi 
public defence, entrusted almost universally ,to the 
Federal Government, is rapidly falling into the 
second class, in comparison with the new develop¬ 
mental duties laid down on modern states by 
themselves. The monies needed for meeting with 
these obligations are seldom provided entirely by 
the current revenues. Recourse, has, therefore, to 
be had to borrowing : and the interest payment on 
these loans, together with provision by way of 
sinking fund, make no inconsiderable proportion of 
the expenditure of modern federal states. Not all 
the monies obtained by modern states front 
borrowing are spent on , productive objects. Social 
Services on a very considerable scale are generally 
met from tax-revenues, as the return from these 
services to the state or the community is in a form 
impossible to compute in terms of money. Both the 
Federation ,and the Combined States have such 
services assigned to them under the Constitution or 
by special convention. And, though here, too, 
there is no exclusive division of functions as 
between the States and the Federation, the line of 
division is much clearer and more firmly marked 
than in the case of the revenues. Education in the 
earlier stages, local sanitation, public health, relief 
of destitution are among the most considerable of 
these purely local functions ; while social arid 
industrial insurance, old age pensions, unemploy- 
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jnent benefit, general maintenance of law and order 
belong as a rule to the Federal Government. 

In all federations, which are the creations of a 
special pact, the use of the public credit belongs to 
the constituent states as well as to the 
federal Government,—-at least in theory. In 
practice, however, the fact that the states borrow 
m the same money market as the Federation, and 
for subjects I much t less productive than thoso for 
which the # federation has to borrow—militates 
gravely against the constituents of the Federation, 
ana even at times against the Federation itself. 
While, therefore, the power to borrow and to 
pledge any specific assets at the disposal of these 
states is allowed to rest with the states in theory, 
m practice arrangements have been made in more 
than one federation for the public debt of the 
entire federation to be managed by the Central 
authority. In India, though the provinces are 
theoretically free to borrow on their own credit, in 
practice the Central Government borrows for all. 
J[ns^analogy obtains in* the British Dominions. 
I he European and American models—United States, 
Germany, Switzerland—show a continuance in 
practice of the states’ right to borrow for state 
development purposes. 

Connected, by analogy as well as on account of 
some recent practices, with the foregoing, is the 
question of the federal currency and of the monetary 
system. In general Coinage and Currency arc—with 
the possible exception of Switzerland—a federal 
subject, including the neoessary control over 
Banking. Cases, however, do occur—and more can 
be imagined—in which the central authority might 
justly be suspected of inequitable dealings through 
its control over the currency and the credit system 
of the community. The remedy lies in such 
legislation, for the exercise of this power, as would 
ensure an automatically adequate as well as 
equitable distribution among the several components 
of and interests in a federation. 

The professor reminds that the guiding 
principles undoubtedly throw light on the 
problem of India, but they fail to solve it; for 
the presence of the Indian States, each almost 
different from the other in its peculiarity 
and importance, makes the situation more 
baffling. 


Problems of the Muslims 

In a paper entitled “Our Problems” in 
The Muslim Hall Magazine (Dacca) Mr. 
Naziruddin Ahmed rightly diagnoses the 
cause of the stagnation of the Muslim com¬ 
munity thus: 

A glance at the history of the Muslims will 
deary demonstrate how our society has from 
time to time repressed the intellectual awakening 
of the people. No free-thinker was safe in the 
hands of the society “The college of jurists placed 
under the ban of heresy the rationalists and 
philosophers who made name of Muslims glorious 
m the annals of the world” (Ameer Ali). A1 Farabi, 
I bn Sina, Ibn Rushd were declared beyond the 


e of Islam though they themselves claimed to 
Moslems. Caliph Al-Mamun, the philosopher 
Caliph of Islam, was declared the commander 
of the faithless. Caliph Al-Musfcanjid under the 
influence of theologians publicly burnt at Bagdad 
the encyclopaedia of the the “Pure Brethren.” 
The Mutazilas were obliged under Mutawakkil 
to subscribe to a written recantation. Those who 
refused to do so were subjected to most severe 
physical punishment Under Caliph A1 Qadir every 
one was declared an infidel who held the view 
that the Quran was created. Greatest poets of 
Islam did not escape the death sentence passed by 
the ulatna. It is said that even Sheikh Saadi would 
have gone to hell had he not penned those famous 
lines in praise of the • Prophet (Balagol ula be 
kamalihi etc.)... 

This position clearly explains our intellectual 
backwardness. We have no toleration of ideas and 
freedom of discussion among us. So our commu¬ 
nity lacks the first principle of intellectual life. We 
cannot doubt, we cannot question, for, the retribu¬ 
tion is unfailing and severe. If we differ anywhere 
from the current conceptions, our parents or some 
friends, who are very solicitous for our welfare 
in the next world, would solemnly warn us against 
the pilfalls of argumentation, and advise us not to 
have the temerity to interfere with God’s mysteries. 
From our childhood it is drummed into our ears 
that God is the sole agent of this universe, without 
whose order even the leaf of a tree does not move. 
The doctrine of predestination makes us unwilling 
and passive tools in the hands of an all-pervading 
destiny. Whatever befalls us we are contented ; for 
’Alhamdulellah’ it is the will of God. We some¬ 
times look with wonder at the rapid strides with 
which science is advancing among other peoples. 
But the thought of emulating them does not occur 
to us : for, everything is as God pleases. This 
extreme passivity of temperament makes us un¬ 
worthy rivals by the side of other competitors in 
the world’s race. 

He refers to tho ills that are eating into 
the vitals of the Moslem society —injunction 
regarding lending or investing Inoney 
on interest, law of inheritance giving 
rise to litigation and pauperism, illiberal 
mullah dictated education system, senseless 
purdah system, child-marriage, divorce and 
polygamy of a desert community of thirteen 
thousand years ago. Nor does he find 
the movement for reformation strong. 

No cause, no movement, can rouse us to energy 
and enthusiasm until it is backed by a decree of 
the mullah or has obtained the adhesion of a pir. 
The war cry ‘religion in danger’ is always to be 
raised to rouse to activity the dormant energy of 
the community. If the call is made in the name 
even of a defunct Khilafat or “music before 
mosque”, at once the sodiers of. Islam would 
show unwonted vitality and rise up in harness to 
fight the foes of Islam. But for any mundane cause 
however important, we do not find our spirit ; to 
rise to the necessary pitch. We are spending 
thousands in building mosques, many of which are 
unnecessary, and scattering money even when 
we have no sufficient means, on the barren sands 
of Arabia for the pilgrimage; but in building 
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schools, colleges, hospitals and other institutions of 
social welfare we are absolutely backward. 


Indian Architecture 

Mr. Sirishchandra Chatter jee, who 

deserves the best thanks of all Indians with 
patriotic feeling and aesthetic insight for his 
endeavours to revive Indian architecture, 
answers some of . its critics in the Civil 
Engineers' Annual (B. E. College). 

As a counterblast of Sir George Bird wood’s 
outburst at the Royal Society of Arts „ deploring 
high aesthetic and elastic qualities to Indian 
sculpture, ono protest was signed by thirteen 
aesthetic experts and published in “London Times,” 
which can be summarized as follows •— 

“We the undersigned artists, critics and students 
of art •••find in the best art. of India a lofty and 
adequate expression of religious emotion of the 
people and of their deepest thoughts on. the subject 
of the Divine. We recognize in the Buddha type 
of sacred figure one of the greatest artistic inspira¬ 
tions of the world. Wo hold that the existence of 
a distinct, a potent and a living tradition of art is 
a pos ession of priceless value to the Indian people 
and one which they ought, to guard with the utmost 
reverence and love. We trust that while not 
disdaining to accept whatever can be wholesomely 
assimilated from foreign sources, it will jealously 
preserve the individual character which is an 
outgrowth of the history and physical conditions 
of the country, as well as of those ancient and 
profound religious conceptions which are the story 
of India and all the Eastern World.”... 

The fine arts of India were taken to China, 
Japan, Siam, Cambodia and Further India, which 
is appropriately styled “Greater India.” earlier 
than the 1st century B C. and they impressed 
on the converts a purely Indian interpretation and 
symbolism winch permanently influenced all 
Buddhist art. It is quite evident that those coun¬ 
tries digested the Indain prototypes and developed 
them with the character of their own genius. India 
was the Holy Land in the eyes of those countries 
and every art taken therein from India would be 
consecrated as a relic. The early carvings at 
Bharhut and Sanchi and the later sculptures of 
Badami and Bhubaneswar—the aerial-like Apsaras 
with their enchanting grace tempered with their 
shyness, the faultless grace of stone birds and 
beasts with their timid aloofness, all seems almost 
instinct with life and motion alike of which, it 
is said, is nowhere to be found in any part of the 
world. It was a symbol of soul striving for union 
with God. The extremely delicate and sublime 
carvings of the Dilwara brings the visitor into a 
vision of dream-land. One may say it was the 
work of Maya Danava. The celebrated paintings 
and carvings of Ajanta have lasted over two 
thousand years and how long will they sing the 
fervent old song of ancient India’s glory with all 
its deep religious emotion no one can tell—of India’s 
resplendent past when freedom and litorty, equality 
and unanimity, charity and love, were the order 
°r the day and tyranny and autocracy were 
unknown m the. find of the Rishis. 


Mr. Chatterjee’s own plans and Plaster 
of Paris casts, some of which have been 
reproduced there, are very much convincing. 

Mysticism and Religion 

Dr. Saroj K. Das writing on "Role of 
Mysticism in Human Experience’ in The 
New Era for April endorses the view of Prof. 
Whitehead—“it is not a creed or a set of 
creeds or doctrines or dogmas, but is an aft— 
almost the lost art of worship,”-—and thus 
concludes by referring to its practical value. 

Mysticism can, and’ does, as a matter of fact 
prove of inestimable service to, and regulative 
inspirer, of, religion. It has been frequently alleged 
(1) that Mysticism being the equivalent of'enjoyment' 
is characterized by that passivity which is the 
sworn foe of the religious life. But it Is forgotten 
that the 'wise passiveness’ to which mystics have 
in all ages testified is no mere passive emotion, but 
is a state of intense fruition in which they draw, 
from the fountain-head of their being, tliat ‘life and 
light which has always to lie (commandeered for 
active service. (2) Secondly, it is supposed that the 
mystic life being in essence ‘the flight, of the 
alone to the Alone’, to use the graphic words of 
Plotinus, is professedly solitary, selfish or ego¬ 
centric, and as such, antagonistic to the life of the 
good neighbour and the honest citizen. Admittedly, 
there is this danger ahead ; but the so-called 
'Purgative’ stage or the ‘moment’ of social 
disconnexion symbolized by the ‘Everlasting Nay’ 
of Carlyle which has its counterpart in the ‘unitive’ 
state, the ‘Everlasting Yea’ of the blessed life of the 
mystic, is not, however, the last word about Mysticism. 
‘Mysticism in its true character is just the redem¬ 
ption of solitude’ says Prof. W. E. Hocking of 
Yale than whom there is probably no one "who 
could talk on ‘the psychology’ of Mysticism with 
renter authority. Here, as elsewhere, the indivi- 
ual only ‘dies to live’—breaks through the crust 
of an insular existence only, to find himself in 
union with all, as he truly is. (3) Lastly, as a 
result of the mystic solitude, the cause of institu¬ 
tional religion is, it is alleged, jeopardized. While 
the apprehension is not altogether groundless, it 
is none the less true, as we liave it on the autho¬ 
rity of one of the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
tliat ‘the abberratibns or exaggerations of insti¬ 
tutionalism have been, and are, . more danger ous 
and further removed from the spirit .gf Christianity 
than those of mysticism’. The best service that 
mysticism can render to religion, and human 
welfare in general, is to rid us of ‘the institutional 
selfishness’, as Principal L. P. Jacks happily 
phrases it, and thus to help, in deference to the 
mystic unity of what is and what should be’,, 
towards making that international mind on which 
alone depend, be it remembered, ‘Peace on earth 
and goodwill towards men.’ 

Mass Revolt in India 

Accepting the conditions as they are, Mr. 
Bipiu Chandra Pal examines the question 
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‘Dominion Status vs. Isolated Independence in 
The Hindusthan Review (Jan.-March 1929) and 
though one may not agree with him in his 
conclusions one cannot' fail to note his 
cogency of reasoning on some other questions. 

India is really not a country but a continent We 
are not, honestly speaking, om people, but a con¬ 
glomeration of many peoples. It is no use denying 
these obvious actualities. The unity of the new 
Indian nation evolving before our eyes will never 
be homogeneous but only a federal unity. The 
building up of an Indian federation will need both 
time and laborious preparatory disciplines, intoilec- 
tural and social. . ...... 

Centuries of deprivation from responsibilities con¬ 
cerning the fundamental affairs of our own adminis¬ 
tration has inevitably developed a narrow view of 
life and intensely self-regarding motive of our acti¬ 
vities. Good government is not only no substitute 
for self-government, but morally it is a fatal evil. 
The inevitable result of good government is that it 
creates a universal spirit of confidence in the people 
governed in their rulers, and thereby make them 
uncritical and indifferent to the common interests, 
indirectly leading them to confine their outlook to 
and concentrate all their efforts upon the pursuit 
of individual interests to the neglect of the 
social interests. This fatal moral injury has 
been inflicted upon the people of India by that 
very ideal of good government which means 
efficient administration, which the British have 
generally tried to realize among us during the last 
hundred and fifty years. And. the very peace 
of Britain, the security to personal property pro¬ 
cured by the British administration, guarantees 
an unfettered scopo of the exercise of personal 
liberties within the limits of intimate personal or 
social relations, unaffected by and unaffecting poli¬ 
tical relations, which the people at large have enjoy¬ 
ed for the last two or three generations—all these 
have bred a mentality in them which is not at all 
favourable to any strong and effective organization for 
risky political work. Unless this mentality is revolu¬ 
tionized, it would be impossible to organize any man¬ 
ner of mass revolt in India upon such a scale as is 
likely to help to break up the present adminis¬ 
tration. Therefore, whatever impatient idealists and 
blind enthusiasts might think or say, there is abso¬ 
lutely no human chance of getting up a continental 
revolt, much less one that is likely to be justified 
by success. 


Living Light 

Prof. Dr. Hans Moliseh gives an account 
of ‘Living Light’ in The Scientific India 
for March. 

The plant can produce several kinds of energies: 
mechanical, osmotic, warmth, electricity, (as the 
excellent experiments of Sir J. C. Bose have shown) 
and Light I have been interested in the produc¬ 
tion of light for more than thirty years—first in lava, 
then in Europe, later on in Japan and now in 
India. In a lecture, I delivered recently in the 
Bose Institute, I gave a summary of my experience 
and experiments concerning the luminosity of 
plants. 


If we exclude light development in the Peri- 
dinieae which are sometimes referred to the animal 
and sometimes to the -vegetable. kingdom, . and 
which play an important part in the. sinking 
speotaele of marine luminescence, all light-producing 
plants may be said to belong to; the fungi ; that 
is to the bacteria and the mycelial fungi. . There 
are in round numbers, SO different kinds of 
bacteria and about 20 other fungi, which have the 
power of luminosity. 

Until recently, luminosity m butchers’ meat 
was considered to be a spectacle of rare occur¬ 
rence—a curiosity, the cause of which was un¬ 
known. When I undertook an investigation of 
the matter I lacked proper material ; and although 
I communicated with various persons and 
institutions, whore luminous meat would most 
likely be found, not a single sample was supplied 
to me for fully two years. I was about to abandon 
the undertaking when the idea occurred to me of 
examining the meat supplied to me for household 
use, and to my astonishment it appeared, that such 
meab kept for from one to three days in a cool 
place, began in many instances, to produce light 
spontaneously ; especially, if the meat was 
immersed in a 3 per cent, solution of salt in such 
a way that about one half of. it remained out of 
the liquid. Experiments with meat carried on 
for 3 months afforded not less than 87 per cent, 
of cases of luminosity; thus experiments with 
beef afforded 89 per cent, and experiments with 
horse flesh 65 per cent. _ . 

By means of culture it was demonstrated that 
the cause of the luminosity in each case was 
invariably tho same intensely luminous bacterium, 
namely, “Bacterium phosphoreum”. As I have 
carried on similar reasearenes for a number of 
years, not only in the city of Prague but in other 
cities and recently in Japan, with essentially the 
same results, I can state definitely, that the 
spontaneous luminosity of meat is in fact a quite 
common occurrence. 

During my stay in Java I came upon another 
form of light production from decaying leaves In 
course of my walks at night in the Tropics, 
especially in Java, I frequently found;, the dead 
leaves of Bambusa, Nepheiium, Aglaia and other 
plants to be lu ninous in the darkness. On return¬ 
ing to Europe with the experience gathered m 
Tropics, 1 looked into the same subject in my 
native country and found tliat luminous dead 
leaves of the oak and beech are quite common in 
middle Europe. Here also the cause of . luminosity 
is not the leaf-substance, but the living fungus 
within it. 

I can also state that the luminous, decaying 
wood is a common occurrence too and this produc¬ 
tion of light is caused in Europe generally by 
mycelium of the common fungus Agancus Melleus 
and Mycelium X. 

It has also been known for a long time that 
dead sea-animals especially fishes, produce light, 
because luminous bacteria develop on them. We 
can mak e pure cultures from these bacteria and 
with their help can study the natural history 
of the*e living beings and the properties of this 
laving Light, We now know through the re¬ 
searches of Dubois and Harvey that the luminous 
animals contain two substances, lucifenn and 
luoiferase and that their mixture gives light. 
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For this luminosity oxygen, is necessary. I 
demonstrate the importance of oxygen to lumino¬ 
sity before a large audience in the following 
manner 

A glass tube, 1 to l 1 * m. long, having a diameter 
of about 8 mm. and closed at one end is fitted to 
within h cm. of the top with strongly luminous 
bouillon. Such a tube loses its light as the 
bacteria gradually exhaust the oxygen, except¬ 
ing just the upper surface of the liquid in contact 
with the air. If now the tube is closed with 
the thumb and inverted, a bubble of air 
will ascend through the bouillon, making 
its entire course luminous and appearing in 
the darkness like a slowly ascending sky rocket. 
Within quarter of an hour or less .the luminosity 
again disappears and the experiments can be 
repeated. ^ 

I have also constructed a bacterial lamp on the 
following plan . . 

In an Erleutneyer-flask, having a capacity of 
from-1 to 2 litres, is put from 200 to 400 cubic 
centimetres of salt-peptone-gelatin.. It is then 
stoppered with cotton wool ana sterilized. When 
cool, but before the gelatin has quite solidified, 
it is infected with a fresh and luminous culture of 
Bacterium phosphoreuin. The flask is held 

horizontally and slowly rotated, so that the gelatin 
forms a coating on the entire inner surface of the 
flask and then hardens. After being kept for one 
or two days in a cool room, the entire inner surface 
of the flask is covered with colonies of bacteria } so 
that it gleams with an exquisitely beautiful bluish- 
green light and presents with its soft, steady 
brilliancy a splendid appearance. Such a lamp 

will, in a cool room, continue to be luminous for 
about a fortnight and, when the eye is accustomed 
to the darkness, will give light enough to see 
the face of a watch, the scale of a thermometre or 
to read coarse print. Such a flask is visible on a 
dark night at a distance, of 64 paces and could 
in an emergency be utilized as a night-lamp. In the 
light of this living lamp I was able to take 
photographs, to demonstrate heliotropism, and to 
study the spectrum of the bacterial light The 
description of all these ’ experiments the * reader 
will find in my book: “Leuchtende Pflanzen, 
Jena 1912, Zweite Auflage ; bei G. Iischer. 


The Rights of the Muslims 

‘An Indian Christian 1 in reviewing Dr. 
Shafat Ahmed Khan’s book in The Indian 
Review (March) writes : 


At the root, minority rights are no more than 
plain civic ones. There, are certain fundamental 
conditions of political obligation which are univer¬ 
sally recognized to-day* the practice of ones 
religion, education in the mother-tongue, equality 
before the law and the establishment of voluntary 
associations as long as they are not prejudicial to 
the interests of the State. When .the Treaty of 
Versailles created the new States, it had to deal 
with the rights of minorities, aod the whole list 
of protective measures did not go beyona_ _ tms 
category. The earlier instance of the British North 
America. Act was founded on the same principle. 
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Muslims will be either a weakness or a strength 
to the Indian State. Uneducated and clamouring 
about the disadvantages of ignorance and nnadapa- 
bihty, and on that very ground asking for favours 
and concessions, they will be a yreakness and 
constant source of anxiety. If, on the other 
hand, they have strength and self-respect enough 
to. feel sure of their capacity to hold their own 
with, the best that competitors from other com¬ 
munities can put forth, and there is not a single 
historical reason why they should not, the whole 
atmosphere of inter-communal relations will change, 
and for the better. 


The Need for an Indian Army 

The Welfare (April 6) writing editorially 
is neither alarmist nor unreasonable in point¬ 
ing to the necessity for a really Indian 
Army. 

No one would be so blind to facts as to 
suggest that Western diplomacy had been lying 
idle since the Peace treaty. It is just the other 
way about Never had diplomacy been so subtle 
and wide-spread in the history of nations as it has 
been since the war. Western nations talk loudest on 
matters that they consider of no importance, keep¬ 
ing perfectly silent over the real and vital issues. 
The boosting of peace moves of which we hear 
and read so much can be explained as a symptom 
of the War fever that is growing slowly in the 
body of Western polity. With England and 
America slowly but surely drifting into a race 
for armament, with Germany completing, with 
the help of superior science and engineering, 
her defensive armour, with France and her smaller 
allies parading daily the most formidable peace 
army in history and with Italy, Spain, Greece, 
Turkey, Poland etc. active with a policy of mili¬ 
tant nationalism with a dash of imperialism, what 
hopes can we harbour for peace on Earth ? 

Add to this, the problems of Communism vs. 
Capitalism and White Imperialism vs. Brown, 
Yellow and Black Independence and get a 
picture in which there is no space even for a 
feather of the wings of Peace. The whole world 
is proliably on the verge of a greater catastrophe 
than the war of 1914-18. It will be something 
like the terrible days of the fall of the Roman 
Empire, The entire structure of civilization will 
be tom to pieces to be built up anew. In such 
days woe. be to peoples who are jjnprepared like 
the Britons of old. They shall be swept hither 
and thither as the great chum of the armageddon 
turns. Whole races with their culture and civiliza¬ 
tion will be wiped off the map without being able 
to offer the feeblest of resistance to the destructive 
and slaughtering forces. 

If ever a country was defenceless it is India. 
Cur own army marches on one leg being denied 
artillery, armoured cars* tanks, air forces, in short 
the major weapons of modem warfare. Left alone 
it could not stand against the forces of the smallest 
of South American Republics. Just as the weapons 
of the Indian army are British so are its fighting 
brain and sinews of war i.e. supply of guns, 
projectiles, rifles, ammunition etc. 
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The Indian Array should immediately be re¬ 
organized as a self-sufficient fighting force. All 
arms and munitions should also be manufactured 
in India. With a little state aid private enterprise 
can easily tackle this latter problem. 

One "thing more : recruitment in the Indian 
army is restricted to certain races and castes. 

This is dangerous for the races and castes or 
even provinces which have been unjustifiably 
declared non-military by the British. There are 
no people on earth who are non-military as a race. 
With proper training all races can produce good 
fighters. As to races which have been good 

fighters only a century ago, but have ceased to 
be so on paper due to political reasons, they 

should make very fine soldiers if only they are 
given a chance to prove their mettle. The 

Indian army should‘ recruit its personnel proportio¬ 
nally from all provinces. This may perhaps nib 
up vested interests the wrong way, but that 
cannot be helped. 


The Girl of Today 

E. I. Tampoe’s advice in the following, 
reproduced from The Indian Ladies' Magazine 
for March will be endorsed by many who are 
interested in the emancipation and fullest 
development of the girls of today : 

The gril of to-day is confronted with— 

1. The difficulties of modern environments ; 

2. Anti-war conditions of living ; 

3. Her absolute emancipation : 

4. The growing and varied demands made on 

her as never before : . , , 

5. The ever-increasing struggle for existence; 

6. And last, but not least, the excess of women 

overmen. , . ) , 

These and similar conditions have led her to 
shape her life as though she was meant to be, not 
a complement to man, but his equal, whom she 
must replace sooner or later. 

Such extraordinary performances as swimming 
the channel, piloting an aeroplane, captaining a 
ship, motoring round the world, entering Parliament, 
ana filling pulpits, may be admirable and praise¬ 
worthy. But, in doing these, a woman misses her 
highest vocation in life. 

In the design of God, and the order of nature 
is the man or the woman the head in the home 
and family, in the Church and the State? This is 
not a question of inferiority or superiority in any 
respect, but of God’s providential and infinitely 
wise order of nature. 

When a woman forsakes her home for the pulpit 
or Parliament, she is forsaking her supreme 
opportunity in life. The nations of the world need 
wives and mothers. 

The girl of to-day seems to find her greatest 
delight in doing what mere man does. That a 
healthly out-door life with a keenness for all sports, 
and a liberal and higher education, is essential, 
not only for her well-being, but also to the world 
at large, is commonplace. But her freedom to 
develop soul, mind and body should fit her to be 
a more ideal wife and mother, than her grand¬ 
mother was. 


Village Water Supply 

The following information regarding the 
Bombay^ Government Scheme for water 
supply in villages—*a dire necessity in the 
Bengal villages as well—is gathered from 
the editorial notes of The Bombay Co-opera¬ 
tive Quarterly for March. 

The Government of Bombay initiated in the 
year 1925 a very important departure in the 
administration of the Famine Fund, which, until 
then, was being utilized for measures of relief or 
for provision or employment in times of distress. 
Sir Chunilal Mehta, then Revenue Member, decided 
with the consent of the Legislative Council to use 
the Fund for measures of protection and prevention 
instead of merely for the alleviation of distress 
after it occurred. One of the directions in which 
the resources were to be employed was 
the building up of reserves of Kadbi and. of glass 
in famine areas and the other the investigations 
of and assistance to schemes for supply of water 
both for drinking purposes by the construction of 
Bandharas (bunds across streams) and tanks in 
suitable localities. Co-operators may well claim 
some credit for this interesting innovation in 
Government policy, because in their Provincial 
Conference of 1924 they adopted a resolution urging 
Government lo undertake a vigorous policy for the 
construction of protective irrigation works in 
famine areas and tor providing facilities for well- 
digging, erection of Bandharas, excavation of tanks, 
installation of pumping plants in the famine tracts 
of the Presidency. Government appointed in 1925 
a Special Engineer in charge of Minor Irrigation 
Works who has now under him a staff of over 
forty assistants and surveyors. His activities which 
were confined at the start to the four famine 
districts of the Presidency now extend to thirteen 
districts, including four districts in Gujarat. During 
the year 1928, 113 additional proposals were 

received for consideration bringing the total number 
of proposals received to 1627. Out of 236 schemes 
under investigation during the year, 117 were 
rejected as having been found impracticable, and 
25 projects were submitted to Government after 
inquiries were completed t and, in the Deccan, 
particularly the special Engineer states in his report 
that ’considerate progress has been made with 
Bandharas and irrigation tanks, ten schemes having 
been adopted for the Ahmednagar district alone. 16 
schemes were under construction last year, and it 
is gratifying to find that satisfactory results have 
been obtained from the few schemes which have 
been completed and are now being worked success¬ 
fully. The demand for investigation is as keen as 
ever, and Special Engineer’s office appears to he 
flooded with proposals for inquiry. 

Bengal requires such a scheme urgently. 

Kathmere State and the Kashmerese 

The following interview of Sir Albion 
R. Banerjee to a representative of the 
Associated Press (reproduced in The Feuda¬ 
tory and Zenrindari India for March) gives 
a glimpse of the conditions of the Kashmerese. 
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“Jammu and Kashmir State is labouring under 
many disadvantages with a very large Mahom- 
medan .population absolutely illiterate and labour¬ 
ing under poverty and very low economic condi¬ 
tions living in villages and practically governed like 
dumb-driven cattle. There is no touch between the 
Government and the people and they find no suitable 
opportunity for representing the grievances. The 
administrative machinery itself requires overhauling 
from top to bottom to bring it up to modem con¬ 
ditions of efficiency. It has at present little or no 
sympathy with the peoples’ wants and grievances. 
’Die intellectual classes represented by the Pandit 
are also in a senses depressed classes because they get 
no opportunity for rising either in the Government 
service or in the field of useful activity such as 
industry and commerce with the result, that they 
are also discontented. There are problems which 
require to be seriously tackled.” . 

“There is hardly any public opinion in the State. 
As regards the press, it is practically non-existent 
with the result that the Government is not benefit¬ 
ed to the extent that it should be, by the impact 
of healthy criticisms of its actions and policy. The 
political status of Kashmir is in many respects, 
chiefly owing to its geographical position and it 
is one of great importance to India as a whole 
because it abuts on three Empires. But the State 
cannot- rise to its full height and realize all the 
possibilities that nature has endowed it with unless 
there is greater co-operation between the Govern¬ 
ment and the people and unless the British Govern¬ 
ment also sympathetically consider all the legiti¬ 
mate demands of the State for greater autonomy in 
internal administration, which at present it does not 
possess to the extent that is enjoyed by many 
other States of lesser status.” 

Asked about the normal condition of the people 
in the. State Sir Albion said that the low economic 
condition of the people is entirely responsible for 
those evils which exist and to eradicate which 
Government is taking desperate steps. Though the 
well-conceived measures in the State in the direc¬ 
tion of combatting the evils may have some effect 
they cannot entirely eradicate the evils until and 
unless the people arc raised to a higher level of 
economic life m villages where at present it is as 
low as it possibly can be. In villages there is no 
continuity of occupation. Even bare subsistence is 
denied under the existing conditions of rural life 
which have driven people to seek livelihood else¬ 
where, specially in the winter. The Kashmir 
artisan is well known throughout the world for the 
excellent quality of workmanship but unfortunately 
ui recent years the quality has been steadily dete¬ 
riorating and something should be done by the 
Mate to help them as lias been done in Mysore.” 

In the very issue of the paper we are 
presented with speech of the Maharaja 
which in its promises, professions and claims 
of execution, seems to be too much optimistic 
in tlie light, of this interview. 


Imperial Government’s Opium Policy 

The Frohiirition for April observes in 
course of its criticism of the Imperial 
Government’s Defence of the Opium Policy : 

It is always interesting to see what the Govern¬ 
ment of .India has to say to the Parliament of 
Great Bin tain on its drink and drug policy. This 
is done annually in the Statement prepared by 
the Director of Public Information. Mr. J. Coatman 
m the volume ‘India in 1927-28” just published, 
has devoted seven pages to the defence. The 
volume is published under the authority and with 
the general approval of the Secretary of State for 
India, but neither he nor the Government of India 
takes responsibility for every particular expression 
of Mr. Coatman’s opinion. Five of the seven pages 
deal with the present opium policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. A good case is made out for the 
loyalty of the Government to the findings of the 
League of Nations in connection with the export 
of Indian Opium to foreign con nines. The extinc¬ 
tion of these exports is to be accomplished by 
December 31st 1935 after which no opium for 
other than medical or scientific purposes will lie 
sent out of India by the Government of India. 
In regard to the control of cultivation which is the 
crux of the opium problem, an equally good case 
is put up. In 10 years the area of cultivation 
throughout British India lias been reduced from 
204,186 acres to 48,083 acres or more than 76 per 
cent. Further the relations of the Government of 
India, in the matter of opium, to the .Indian 
States has led to conferences, negotiations, investi¬ 
gations, and recommendations all of which have 
tended to bring the authorities of Indian States 
into line with British policy on the effective 
control of the opium traffic, Then in regard to 
“black spots” when consumption is far in excess 
of the standard of the League of Nations for 
legitimate use—10 lbs. for every 10,000 of the 
inhabitants, Provincial Governments have at the 
instigation of the Imperial Government appointed 
committees of investigation. Bengal, C. P., Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and Madras have appointed 
committees and the Imperial Government is now 
considering the desirability of holding a conference 
to collate and compare the results., finally figures 
are given shewing great decline m the consump¬ 
tion of opium throughout British India during the 
last 16 years, from 12,527 maunds to 7,021 
maunds. . 

After that most favourable review, we are in¬ 
formed, that owing to the enhanced price at which 
opium has been sold in India’s various provinces 
the revenue which in 1910-11 was*Rs. 1*63 crores 
rose to Rs. 3,36 crores in 1926-27. So Mr. 
Coatman brings home to us that the method of 
Governments in dealing with the drug m7, as he 
calls it, is financially most satisfactory. As with 
drink so with drugs it is this financial aspect of 
the policy of control that makes men doubt the 
sincerity and the right moral attitude of the 
authorities towards a traffic that; is a curse m .the 
homes of the people. Ail article that is a poison 
and a social curse should be suppressed and pro¬ 
hibited, not controlled. 





The Problem of University Education 

V’»/ 

Is university education meant for every¬ 
body who has the leisure and the means to 
afford four or five years bf refined idleness 
and more or less easy schooling ? Or does 
it require special kind of aptitudes, and aims 
at a very specialized kind of finished product ? 
It does, says Dean McConn of the Lehigh 
University (U. 8. A.), writing in The, Neiv 
Republic. He attributes the decline in the 
quality of University education to the 
admission, in increasing numbers, of pupils 
who are plainly unfit for the course of 
study which they expected to profit by : 

The swollen enrollments of the present day 
include a substantial majority of young people who 
by all accounts, including their own, have not come 
primarily for studies but for other activities connect¬ 
ed with fraternities, athleticSj and the like. I try 
to do full justice to the striking educational values 
which these other activities afford. But, after all, 
those values, though highly “practical” for wordly 
success, are not the same values which we seek 
through letters and science. The two sets of values 
are indeed not only disparate, but in part discor¬ 
dant. And consequently, the gross • predominance 
on our campuses, both in numbers and in social 
restige, of those devoted to the other activities 
as, in the common phrase, “dragged down the 
standards,” involved the faculties in innumerable 
concessions and compromises, and very nearly 
banished any true spirit of learning and under¬ 
standing. (There is none so native as to suppose 
that “college spirit,” of which we hear so much, 
has any reference to such matters.) Learning 
and understanding present themselves in our colleges 
nowadays as things which are pale and ineffctual 
and second-rate as compared with social leadership 
or athletic prowess. And I do not see how this 
situation can change so long as we continue to 
receive large numbers who, in Professor Veblen’s 
phrase, “have no designs on the higher learning.” 
So, in picturing an ideal college, I begin by 
excluding this group. 

But the question still remains : whom to 
exclude. Can we say of a given number 
candidates for. University education that they 
are inherently unsuited for it ? Dean 
McConn faces this issue squarely and has 
no hesitation in saying that: 

There is a large number of young persons of 
college age with respect to whom I would agree 


to all that. Young men and women whose character¬ 
istics and qualities are already set and determined 
one way or the other—some few whose quest of 
beauty and truth cannot be wholly thwarted by the 
most unfavorable environment or the most inept 
teaching ; and a somewhat larger number in whom 
no conceivable presentation of liberal values can 
be expected to awaken any real response. 

How they have come to be that way is another 
Question—whether by biological inheritance, or 
through the effects of social heredity in those early 
years which nearly all psychologists agree in consi¬ 
dering decisive. But for the college officer as such 
this question is irrelevant. The point for him is 
that very many of our young people are already, 
before they come to him, predetermined, some to 
enlightenment, and some to an agreeable, energetic 
and by the no means unserviceable barbarism. 

There is q general background to this 
dark picture. It is the decline of idealism 
in modern society. Dean McConn sums up 
his case in a finely written, though melancholy, 
conclusion : 

This brings us to a great and sad truth, which 
is the root of the matter (as I see it), namely, tliat 
in our present world, and for long years to come, 
the adherents of any great and fine faith, whether’ 
of Christian unworldliness or of humanistic 
unworldliness or any < other must, if they would 
keep the virtue of their faith, be content to remain 
a savinjg remnant—a comparatively small group 
increasing only by slow degrees. 

Of course, they will be missionaries ; no one can 
hold fervently to any faith without burning to 
proselyte, or without believing that in the end the 
truth and beauty which he perceives with such 
delight must become apparent to all and gladden 
the whole world. And, being but men, with so short 
a span, we desire that they should prevail in, our 
day, or at the least make measureable strides. 
Hence springs a noble but disastrous haste, which 
cannot be satisfied to build slowly, adding only 
true converts, but must have also half-converts 
and merely nominal converts in large number,-who 
quite innocentlv, misunderstand and deface the 
whole creed. This tragic zeal has wrought the 
degradation of nearly every great cause. When 
Christianity took over the Empire and began to 
baptize by nations it practically ceased to be 
Christian ; to most of the new hordes- Chnst could 
be only another war-cry and a new kind ot 
magic. And when humanism seeks to enroll all 
the children of the bourgeoisie it finds itself turned 
into—fraternities and football. 

This is why it seems to me that instead of 
continuing in all our colleges to “have a try at 
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■every one of them” we should establish some colleges 
which will receive only those who are pretty clearly 
"called., ■ (this would include a fair number of the 
more promising, border-line cases), and will make 
their calling and election sure, and send them out 
year by year to leaven’ the whole democratic lump 
and to make each a few more true converts. To 
us who live now this must be a somewhat depress¬ 
ing programme, for it concedes that we shall never 
see even the dawn of the great day of which we 
dream. It calls for protracted patience, a long long 
view. But there is no other way. 


Vauvenargues 

The same x sad v unsatisfactory * diagnosis 
of the present age is given us in a leading 
article in the Times Literay Supplement on 
Vauvenargues. Vauvenargues was a French 
writer of the 18th century who died at the 
early age of thirty-two. His life was a total 
failure in every circumstance of outward 
success. But he lived to give to the world 
a book of maxims which for its strength, 
charity and breadth of moral outlook 
has its place among a dozen great books 
which have sustained, consoled, and 
chastened mankind: 

“Revenons avec Yauvenargues k la pureto de 
la langue, k la s£renite des pens6es et a l’intSgrite 
morale”—these words, with which Sainte-Beuve 
opened his essay on Yauvenargues, announce the 
turee essential aspects of one of the most interest¬ 
ing figures in the history of French literature. 
Sainte-Beuve saw in Yauvenargues a return, 
after a period of frivolity and insiaoerity, to the 
seriousness of the seventeenth century ; he found 
m his work a presentiment of the new seriousness 
that was to distinguish the remainder of the 
eighteenth century. Yauvenargues was horn in 
1715 and died in 1747 ; in 171 o Fenelon had died; 
Bayle had died nine years earlier ; Bossuet died in 
1704, and Pascal, who was of the same generation, 
preceded Bossuet by more than forty years. The 
world in. 1715 seemed as empty as it did in 1915, 
and continued to be empty during Vauvenargues’s 
life as it continues in ours—ernty of grace, of faith, 
of fervour and magnanimity. It is because 
vauvenargues revolted against the shallowness of 
lus age that he has a peculiar value for ours, not 
only because that shallowness has something in 
common with ours, but more particularly because 
the. experiences of Yauvenargues, and the events 
which brought about his disillusion and caused 
his fervour, were very similar to the common 
experiences and universal events of our own time. 
His actuality arises from the fact that on the basis 
ot lus experiences and out of the depth of his 
disillusionment he built up a possible philosophy 
of life. 

There is a certain obvious parallelism between 
the historical situation as it existed at the end of 
the seventeenth century and beginning of the 
•eighteenth century and the situation that faces us 
now at the end of the nineteenth century and 
beginning of the twentieth. A century of genius 


behind us as it was behind the contemporaries 
or yauvenargues. Genius cannot be manufactured at 
will, but its works may be made the basis of a tradition, 
instead of a tradition, however, the reaction to a 
period of self-confidence usually takes the shape of 
a resignation to despair ; and just as Yauven¬ 
argues s contemporaries turned for their mortification 
to a typical prophet of despair like La Rochefou¬ 
cauld, so nowadays, lacking a La Rochefoucauld, 
we exalt a company of minor prophets. The 
Maximes had the inestimable advantage of 

£ recision ; to-day our introspective energies must 
e expended on drearier wastes of self-analysis. 


Sir Aurel Stein 

The Living Age for April contains a very 
interesting biographical notice of Sir Mark 
Aurel Stein whose archaeological achievements 
have made him famous throughout the world : 

Sir Aurel’s chief claim to glory lies in the 
fact that he has opened up a wholly new field of 
research. Prior to the present century, archaeology 
confined itself almost entirely to those Mediterranean 
lands in which may be traced the roots of our 
Western civilization. But, from his earliest days, 
young Aurel Stein’s eyes were drawn to a far 
different land—Central Asia. Exploration in this 
remote and almost unknown, territory became his 
chief object in life ; toward this goal, from student 
days on. he shaped his destiny. So that the 
success that he finally won in this field may be 
counted, not as chance good fortune, but as the 
reward of a lifetime of persistent and well-planned 
endeavour. 

While attending universities in Austria, 
Germany, and England, he prepared himself for 
what he hoped would be his life work by the 
study of Oriental languages and antiquities. Then 
he went to India to engage in educational work, 
rising to be Principal of the Oriental College, 
Lahore, then Registrar of the Punjab University. 
His summer vacations he spent in archaeological 
research in Kashmir, the northernmost province 
of India, where he could gaze long at the white- 
capped moimtains across which lay the land of 
his heart’s desire. Unswerving . in his ambition, 
he yet saw no means of fulfilling it, for he was 
without those private resources necessary for 
protracted exploration. He thought with envy of 
Dr. Sohliemann, who had had ample time and 
money for the researches which had resulted in 
the discovery of Troy. 

In 1897 an event occurred which* gave his hopes 
more definite direction. Fragments of birch bark 
were found near Khotan, m Eastern Turkestan, 
which were covered with Kharosthi writing and 
proved to be the earliest Indian document extant. 
The Indian Government became interested and 
started a collection of Oentral-Asian antiquities. 
These were bought from native treasure-seekers, 
who would naturally destroy much valuable and 
laeeabie evidence in the course of their 
illed excavations. Dr. Stein saw his chance. 
He applied to the Government to be placed on 
special duty for purposes of archaeological 
exploration in the vicinity of Khotan. Lord Curzon 
was at that time Viceroy of India and it was 
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largely due to ins interest in antiquities that the 
request was granted. Various delays ensued, but 
finally, in the sprmg of. 1900, preparations were 
completed and Chinese .passports secured. One 
fine May morning Dr. Stein at last set forth, with 
a caravan of sixteen camels and ponies, for a 
year’s work in the lancT of which he had long 
dreamed. 

Since then his life has consisted of prolonged 
periods ot exploration, and even longer periods 
devoted to tee task of writing up the results of 
his researches. This steady desk labour is dis¬ 
agreeable to him but he has *ever shirked it. By 
preference he accomplishes .the task in his Kashmir 
camp, living m a tent, which is where he feels 
most at home, working, from morning to dusk, 
and spending his evenings in long walks at the 
foot of the great mountains. 

Exploration in the desert is possible only in 
the winter, due to the heat and wind storms at 
other times, so the summers of his periods of 
research were devoted to geographical work in 
the mountains. This entailed as difficult mountain 
dimbing as is to. be found anywhere. Stein would 
often ascend until his men were overcome by 
mountain . sickness, and could go no farther. Oh 
one occasion he lost the toes of his right foot 
through frostbite. But it was the work in the 
desert which was the most trying. The exacting 
and often delicate process of excavation had to 
be earned on in a temperature which varied from 
freezing, point ini the .day to ten below zero at 
night. Several days’ march into the desert was 
usually necessary, and this meant limited rations, 
as all their food and water—the latter in the form 
of blocks of ice-had to be carried with them. 
Often they could not find enough wood for a fire 
at night, and Stein, with fingers too numb to 
write or to read tee little volume of Horace he 
always earned with him, would have to go to 
bed as soon as the day’s work was done, in order 
to keep warm. For such earthly ills as toothache 
there was no help to be fomid, save that provided 
by a medicine kit 

Many thrilling moments came to him in the 
course of his discoveries. One was the finding of 
an ancient frontier wall of China, built in the 
second century b. c. and long since forgotten, and 
of fragments of letters wntten by the soldiers 
impressed for service on this desolate and danger¬ 
ous outpost. Another was the finding, in the 
‘Caves of the Thousand Buddhas,’ of a chapel 
which had been crammed full of manuscripts and 
paintings and then walled up many centuries ago, 
probably on the threat of a barbarian raid. Of- these 
he managed to send back thirty cases full to the 
British Museum, Another tense occasion, of a 
disagreeable nature, was when he and his men 
crossed the desert at its widest, and failed to 
find the river they were counting on. Just as 
Columbus’men once rebelled for lack of land, so 
Stem s men threatened mutiny for lack of water ; 
and it was only when their supplies were gone 
and hope was nearly abandoned that the life-giving 
stream was found. 


analysis of the psychology of the youth of 
France to the Beutsch^anx4)sische Runds¬ 
chau translated in the Living Age ,. 

In my opinion, the primary characteristic of this 
generation is its suffering. It is not a question of 
a suffering which equals that of tee War: it is not 
a question of physical hurt nor ot bodily wounds 
nor of fear of death. None of the young people 
of whom I speak have known teat fearful spiritual 
and bodily degradation which characterized the 
War and from which tee people of that time could 
free themselves only by taking refuse in either 
death or a despairingly heroic attitude. No. I 
believe that the young people have suffered as 
carelessly planted trees suffer, trees which are 
“badly carea for, which grow miserably in un¬ 
protected places, in barren soil, and which develop 
crookedly because, they lack elements that favour 
their growth. This suffering remains unconscious 
and for this reason it is, perhaps, the more to he 
dreaded. It l’estrains the joy of living of children 
who have not, like us wfyo are slightly older, the 
memory of an 'existence which, if it was not more 
beautiful, was at least easier, more pleasant, and 
more harmonious. 

But the modem discontent is primarly due to 
spiritual causes. The younger generation of France 
has lost its best leaders, its most highly qualified 
guides, it has grown up in the midst of family 
anxiety and tears. It has lost fathers, older brothers 
and teachers. For many years it has attended 
schools that have become inferior. In spite of the 
earnest efforts of old men and devoted women 
it has not had the instruction that it would have 
received from the young teachers who were 
sacrificed on the battlefield. Bad as all this has 
been, the younger generation has been harmed 
even more by a curious opposition which becomes 
more noticeable from day to clay. 1 mean the 
opposition that they feel between the moral 
values which have been taught them and the 
realties of tee convulsively distorted world in 
which they have had to live. Because it is not 
possible for them, as it was for our generation, to 
console themselves with the almost idyllic memories 
of a time gone by, they are not quite consoious 
of tee foundation of their maladjustment. But I do 
not doubt that they are full of indignation and 
that they have a vague contempt for the genera¬ 
tions which preceded them. 

Such contempt easily masters young men as 
long as they have not yet experienced the first 
surprises that, real life lias in store for them and have 
not yet faced their first personal failures ; but in 
normal times they find compensation for all 
that in such qualities as enthusiasm, gratitude, or 
admiration, with all of which modern youth seems 
unacquainted. I do not think I am mistaken in 
asserting that young people to-day are possessed by 
inarticulate resentment and a peevish impatience 
with everything. For example, there lias never 
been such indifference or disdain for the virtues 


The Youth of Franco 

M. George Duhamel, the distinguished 
French writer contributes a very penetrating 


required either by war or peace, as there 
to-day. 

This profound 
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persons affected. 

France may clearly be 
five different groups : 
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The vounger generation of r ranee nas, generally 
sneaking, quickly passed beyond this phase of 
Utteruess and m doing so has become divided . 
within itself. Some believe that they can free 
themselves from their unrest by flinging themselves 
into that whirl of pleasure which has been set 
in motion in all the lands of the earth by a social 
order seeking means to forget its errors and the 
clangers which lie in wait for it. fortunately, 
these represent a very Small fraction of society, 
a. fraction whose loss we doubtless should not 

1 '^Others, and they form the majority, who are not 
temperamentally inclined to reflection or to .the 
endurance of suffering for long periods, have wise- 
\v sought wholesome diversion and forgetfulness 
in athletic sports.,, I do not attribute all virtues to 
this intoxication with sport and I approve it only 
with reservations ; but for a large group of the 
younger generation for whose energies our pre¬ 
judiced age allows no outlet, sport, it must lie 
admitted, is a good school of endurance. 

Many brilliant and highly gifted young peop c 
have also sought their* salvation in restless work. 
They are waiting, they are preparing themselves. 
Their enthusiasm for study gives them hope and 

I must say a few words about another group 
who have not succeeded in disentangling themselves 
from the problems of the age. In the minds of 
most of these young people, moral and social concerns 
seem more important than metaphysics. They are the 
restless ones, the impassioned ones, the sentimenta¬ 
lists, the pseudo-sceptics, the ideologists. A greater 
number than one would believe react strongly to 
the appeal of the political parties. They do not 
want to stand idly awaiting the decadence of the 
Older generation whom they hold responsible 
for their misfortune ; and, because their youth 
makes them incapable of moderation, they join, at 
the first, opportunity, the most extreme party 
factions, which recklessly exploit their youthful 
zeal, their fresh and eager spirit without giving 
any very careful consideration to the ultimate goals 
to be sought. 

. Though this group of young people is divided 
within itself, it cannot on the whole be regarded 
as weak or insignificant. Before very long it will 
certainly be making itself felt. It does . not feel 
the weariness of the oldgr generation—indeed it 
scarcely understands that weariness. It is alert. 
It wishes to be busy. It wishes to find, as Quickly 
as possible, a place for itself and a sphere of 
activity suited to it Without quite" understanding 
what it is doing, it hopes to find success where 
so many other generations have shattered them¬ 
selves and bruised their spirits. We must give ear 
to its whisperings, which often have a tone of ul- 
will about them. We must take the younger 
generation seriously when it cries out, m a voice 
that is as yet scarcely mature : ‘Open the door 
at once, you older people, or we shall beat it 
down.’ 


Professor attempted this more or less in- 
ocuous exercise on Knut Hamsun, with a 
result that ought to make imprudent in¬ 
vestigators wary. The account is published 
in the Living Age : 

A certain German Professor. Herr Walter 
Berendsohn, recently published an article about the 
Norwegian novelist, Knut Hamsun, which aroused 
a sputtering protest from Hamsun that must have 
been, to say the least, quite unexpected to the 
learned German. It would appear that Professor 
Berendsohn has gone a little beyond the facts in 
his description of Hamsun, ascribing to him ideas 
that he does not have and ‘discovering’ in his work 
the influence of . authors whom he has never read 

Mr. Hamsun, in an article recently published’ in 
Norway, protests vigorously. 

“Berendsohn .says that 1 became acquainted with 
Thomas Mann in .Munich.’ writes the indignant 
novelist “To the best of my knowledge I never in 
my life met Thomas Mann. If by any chance I 
did at one time see him in Munich we certainly 
did not converse, because I did not at that time 
konw any German and have not since learned it. 

I know no foreign languages. That later I “was 
unable to forget Thornan Mann” and that he helped 
me in matters of style are also wild inventions of 
this professor. I have read, in translation, one book 
by Thomas Mann, namely Buddenhrooks , which J 
consider a significant imaginative work. It was 
sent to me several years ago but it lay around 
uncut until a little less than a year ago before I 
read it. It is certainly to my disadvantage, but 
this one book by Thomas Mann, which I read 
scarcely a year ago, is the only work of his which 
I know, Professor Berendsohn knew this perfectly 
well, because to a series of increasingly importu¬ 
nate questions from him I replied in ho uncertain 
terms, writing both to him and to his publisher, 
who is also mine, in Germany. But this scribbling 
“literary scholar,” as he calls himself, goes right 
ahead to state the opposite of what 1 told him. 

‘Furthermore, in an interview, he spreads the 
news that I have been influenced greatly by Wede¬ 
kind—of whom I have never read a syllable. 

‘Is my work, then, entirely unaffected by other 
writers ? Of whom is such a thing true V There 
is perhaps no one who has been more influenced 
than I. I am not made of stone: I am suggestible, 
impressionable, even hysterical ; more than other 
people, it seems to me, I have probably learned 
something from all the authors I have read. But 
the greatest impression was made, in my younger 
days, by Dostoievsky Nietzsche, and Strindberg. 
The first two and part of the thirdrd had to read 
in translation. I repeat I can’t say how much. I 
have learned from other writers but no scribbler 
can say tliat I have been “influenced” by authors 
whom I have never read.’ 

The learned German’s reply to this outburst 
has not yet appeared. 


Knut Hamsun’s Outburst 

Scholars, particularly such of them as 
are also college dons have a remarkable flair 
for hunting out influences. One German 


The Chinese Renaissance 

In the China Journal for March 192$. 
Mr. Arthur de 0. Sowerby analyses $*© 
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tendencies of the so-called Chinese renaissance. 
There is a general idea current, says Mr. 
Sowerby, that something is happening in China 
akin to what took place in Europe when the 
peoples of that continent emerged from the 
superstition and ignorance of what are known 
as the dark ages. But the true significance of 
what is happening, says Mr. Sowerby, is quite 
different: 

During the latter half of the Mancku Dynasty 
China seems to have been losing ground, 
chiefly M the result of corruption in high places 
and a general forsaking of the ideals of their pre¬ 
decessors on the part of the people. Undoubtedly 
contact with the West has' had something to do 
with this. Everywhere the people seem to have 
fallen under the spell and glamour of Western 
products, in many cases to their own immeasurable 
benefit, as for instance, in the use of Western 
machinery and appliances, in others to their irre¬ 
parable loss, as in the adoption of the cheap and 
ugly crockery, household furniture and pictures 
they purchase in such quantities from the West 
in place of the beautiful and invariably artistic 
products of their own country. 

The Chinese people have fallen into the error 
of assuming that because the superiority of certain 
things belonging to the Western culture and 
civilization, such as, say, the engines of war, over 
those of the Orient has been proved, all the pro¬ 
ducts of the West are superior to those of the 
former. We are referring, of course, to the 
Chinese of the large cities and treaty ports who 
have come into contact with foreigners, and not 
to the inhabitants of rural districts and the far 
interior who scarce know what a foreigner looks 
like. • 

Apparently it is this awakening of the Chinese 
mind to the supposed superiority of everything 
Western and the widespread desire to exchange 
the utensils, appliances, clothing, art and architec¬ 
tural forms and even customs of old China for 
those of the West that constitutes what is called 
the renaissance of China. 

With regard to the higher amenities of life- 
art, literature, music—very much the same thing 
is happening. The old standards are going, going 
fast; but what is taking their place ? There is 
unquestionably a forward movement in ‘literature 
ana a tremendous activity in the Chinese journalistic 
world, mainly brought about by an easier system 
of using the character than was in vogue in the 
old days, but we do not know if this is resulting 
in the producflbn of any really great literature. 
There are a few Chinese scholars who have taken 
up the intensive study of their own classics, 
applying the.methods of higher criticism, and they 
are accomplishing great things. In this direction 
there is undoubtedly a minor renaissance going on 
in China .to-day. 

A similar attempt has been made in regard to 
the art of China, but with what success it is hard 
to say. It is, perhaps, in her art that China shows 
the greatest decadence, and certainly what is taking 
its place to-day cannot possibly be considered as 
belonging to a renaissance. There are still many 
artists of the old school, and it is maintained that 
many of them are extremely good, but the whole 


trend of art work to-day in China is away w 
the standards of the past and in the direction of 
the appalling stuff that is produced m Europe bv 
people who have no right to the name of artist 
The young Chinese self-styled artist of to-day 
dabbles in oils, using the most glaring and in- 
harmonious colours, and delights in grotesque 
representations of the female nude—all under the 
impression that he is following in the footsteps 
of the great Europe^ masters. He has forsaken 
the style and technique of his ancestors and das- 
pises that marvellous touch and delicacy combined 
with strength and sureness that are such marked 
features of the great masterpieces of Chinese 
painting. Some are actually trying a combination 
of the styles and techniques of the East and the 
West, mostly with disastrous results. 

But the worst decadence is to be found in the 
homes of the people, where that refinement and 
supreme good taste that was once so characteristic 
has given place to the vulgarity of the hoipoloi, of 
the West 

The new spirit that has got China in its clutches 
is in no sense a renissance, a re-birth or revival 
of what was best in China’s culture after a period 
of stagnation or decadence : it is an indiscriminate 
adoption of the worst phases of an alien civilization 
aesthetically speaking, that is to say, a ruthless 
mixing of the latter with what is left of the old. 
We see this oil every hand, in the buildings 
erected by the Chinese to-day, in the work of the 
young actors on the Chinese stage, in the 
decorations and furnishings of the homes, in the 
dress of the people and in the production of the 
artisans, silver smiths, brass workers, furniture 
manufacturers and the like. The great mass of 
the Chinese seem to have lost all appreciation of 
their great and wonderful heritage in the arts, and 
yet have no real idea of what is good in the art 
of Western countries, and the result is deplorable. 


Ten Commandments of Social Justice 

The Literary Digest publishes the follow¬ 
ing ten commandments of social justice, 
which, it adds, the minister of to-morrow must 
add to the familiar ten commandments of 
personal righteousness : 


‘I ain the Lord thy God, but thou shall 
remember that l am also the God of all the earth. 
I have no favourite children. The Negro and the 
Hindu, Chinese, Japanese, Russian and Mexican 
are all my beloved children. 

n 

" T hou slialt not measure a .city’s greatness by 
its population or its bank clearings alone, but also 
by its low infant mortality, its homes, playgrounds, 
libraries, schools and hospitals, and its low record 
for bootlegging, prostitution, robbery, and 
murder. 


. Thou shalt remember that no civilization can 
me above the level of its respect for and ideals 
of womanhood. ' 
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IV 

‘•Thou shalt , remember thine own sins and 
'imilfc no prisons for revenge and punishment, but 
make thy courts clinics for the soul and thy jails 
hospitals for moral diseases. * 

V 

“Thou shalt remember that the end-product 
of industry is not goods or dividends, but the kind 
of men and women whose lives are moulded by 
that industry. 

VI 

“Thou shalt press on from political democracy 
toward industrial democracy, remembering that no 
man is good enough or, wise enough to govern 
another man without his consent, and that, in 
•addition to a living wage, every man craves a 
reasonable share in determining the conditions 
under which he labours. 

VII 

“Thou shalt outlaw war and make no threaten¬ 
ing gestures either with great navies or vast 
military preparations against thy neighbour. 

VIII 

“Thou shalt honour men for character and service 
alone, and dishonour none because of race, colour or 
previous condition of servitude. 

IX 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour by malicious propaganda or coloured news 
or by calling him contemptuous names such as 
Dago, Chink, Jap, Wop, Nigger or Sheeny. 

X 

“Thou shalt remember that when thine own 
ancestors were savages and barbarians other men 
brought to them the saving and civilizing Christian 
Gospel. Now that thou art rich and prosperous 
beware lest thou export to Asia and Africa only 
thy science and efficiency, thy war-ships, goods 
and moving-picture films, and forget to export the 
Christian message and the Christlike spirit also.” 


Lord Haldane's Autobiography 

Lord Haldane’s recently published auto¬ 
biography has had a deserved success among 
the books published in the spring season. 
Lord Haldane, says the Times Literary 
Supplement , was a unique figure in English 
politics. None of his contemporaries, perhaps 
have of his predecessors, was a man of quite 
the same type. It was not that lie was an 
intellectual—of them England has always had 
a good many in politics ; it was the kind of 
intellectual that he was. Scholars and men 
of literary taste and capacity abound in the 
political annals of England. There is a long 
line of them from Somers and Montague to 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Morley. But Lord 
Haldane did not exactly belong to this 
&roup. His interests were never in literature ; 
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they were in philosophy and to some extent 
in science. 

J? 00 ^ ^ an account of his life as he saw 
it when he looked back upon it as he drew near 
the end.. He would not, he tells us, have lived it 
o'ver again if the chance had been given him. And 
yet most readers will see in it a career of conti¬ 
nuously increasing success, fame, and even happi¬ 
ness ; for he says he found old age the happiest 
tune of life. Two very serious interruptions to the 
happiness, it is true, there were. He was once 
engaged to be married and had before him, as he 
thought, a prospect, not for himself alone, of a very 
happy married life ; but the engagement lasted 
only a few weeks, and though he came in the 
end to bless those wepks as having done for him 
what nothing else could do, he suffered the blackest 
misery at the time. The other sorrow was the 
injustice with which he was treated by a large 

f rt of the Press and public on the outbreak of the 
ar. He could not but be conscious that, as 
Asquith said to him in its first days. “If the coun¬ 
try is prepared for this War. it is to you more 
than to any other person that it: owes it” ; and yet 
fools and paniemongers were alleging that lie was 
a traitor, more or less in league with the Germans, 
and were believed. He relates here that on one 
day, after a particularly disgraceful newspaper 
attack, no fewer than 2.600 letters of protest against 
his “disloyalty” reached him. He consigned them 
to his kitchen-maid to open and dispose of the 
contents. He could show philosophy in that way. 
One may hope that before the end he had come to 
feel that the consciousness of the service he had 
rendered was enough and that, with history and 
posterity, the judgment of half-a-dozen men who 
new would outweigh the imputations of a million 
ignorant scribblers and clubmen. That he had 
that judgment, on his side he had many proofs. 
The most striking was provided by a visit he 
received on the evening of the day on which Haig 
rode with the King through London at the head of 
his victorious Army. Haldane had no part in these 
public rejoicings. He was alone in his house when 
his servant, whom experience and police warnings 
had made suspicious, told him that an officer who 
refused to give his name wished to see him. The 
officer was shown up. It was Haig. He refused to 
stay, but left a book for Haldane. The book was 
a volume of his dispatches. In it he had written : 
“To Viscount Haldane of Cloan—the greatest 
Secretary of State for War England has ever 

But Haldane’s war work, though on doubt his 
greatest in result, was not the work which was 
nearest his heart. That was certainly education, 
as to which all his life he played an active, 
enthusiastic and independent part. He almost, alone 
in his party, insisted on voting for the Balfour 
Education Bill of 1902. With Lord Balfour’s con¬ 
sent, in 1898, he carried through negotiations in 
Ireland—including a Lenten luncheon of champagne 
and oysters with Cardinal Logue— hr a reform of 
the Irish University system, which failed at the 
time through the cowardice of Lord Balfour s 
Cabinet colleagues, but was ultimately put into 
force during the Chief Secretaryship of Mr. Burrell. 
He, perhaps more than anybody else, was the 
orginator of the* existing University of London as 
constituted by the Act of 1898. It was on this 
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subject that he enjoyed his greatest Parliamentary 
success, converting by his single speech, as Asquith 
wrote to him, a whole hostile or indifferent House. 
Again, he was for some years at the end of his 
life the very active President of the Institute for 
Adult Education, addressing over fifty meetings on 
its behalf in a single year in all parts or the 
country. He only gave this up in 1926, when his 
health had already begun to fail. 

Many readers of this book will wonder that it 
did not fail earlier. The amount of work recorded 
is enormous, from his early days at the Bar, when 
he had his career to make and lived in perpetual 
and solitary industry, to the later years of wealth 
and fame when his life was crowded with political, 
judicial and social engagements and yet was always 
forced to make room for his own philosophic 
studies as wallas for educational efforts on behalf 
of others. He once told a friend that when ho got 
home, however late, from the House of Commons 
he always had an hoar’s philosophy before going 
to bed ; adding that he never went to bed before 
one or got up later than six. No well of human 
energy however deep, can long hold oat against 
so many buckets being" sunk into it during so many 
hours of every day. Haldane was not old, as age 
goes to-day, when he died ; and he had been 
visibly failing for several years. No doubt he 
would have made the same choice if he had to 
live his life again. He had used every atom of 
his powers and had lived many lives in his seventy 
years. 


Men and Machines 

Mr. Stuart Chase is contributing to The 
New Republic a series of thoughtful articles 
on men and machines in which he is pointing 
out the possible dangers that the employment 
of machinery may have in store for humanity. 
Having dealt with the dangers from mechan¬ 
ization, the loss of handicraft skill, social 
standardization, degeneration in the quality 
of goods, recreation at second-hand rather 
than direct participation increasing unemploy¬ 
ment, he goes on to deal with the three great 
potential dangers of the machine. 
These, according to Mr. Chase, are : 
(1) mechanized warfare ; (2) complexity of 
mechanical specialization ; (3) and the drain 
on natural resources. 

On the whole, these three dangers are becoming 
steadily worse ; the more serious because all are 
long-term hills, and the full value of the instrument 
has not been asssessed. M.en have always been 
loth to bother about bills for vague sums, collectible 
in the vague future. That is posterity’s job ; and 
what, after all. has posterity done, for us ? 

It is true that there are a few peace advocates 
who are worrying about the next great war —some¬ 
times with a fair amount of publicity, It is true 
that there is a still smaller and less active group 
of conservationists who are worrying about oiL 
lumber minerals, and coal—with* very little pub¬ 
licity since Theodore Roosevelt dropped the subject. 
Neither of these problems has really been driven 


into the public consciousness : people think of them 
as worthy causes that deserve an .occasional contri¬ 
bution, like homes for poor widows. For every 
article in the newspapers picturing the impending 
smash of the next war, I find a dozen jauntily 
featuring the latest super-dreadnought and anti¬ 
aircraft guns—and the ratio shows where the 
public interest really lies. 

The threat of over-speoianzauoa, in the sense 
that we are increasingly dependent for our food, 
water, and other necessities on a mechanical pro¬ 
cess, which only a few technicians understand in 
detail and no one understands entirely, has rarely 
been touched upon—let alone realized in the public 
consciousness. We turn a faucet, and water 
gushes out. If it doesn’t we telephone indignantly 
to the plumber, who fiddles with a wrench and 
makes it gush. Where it comes from, and how, we 
neither know nor care. We would as readily think 
of the sun standing still—more readily, in fact, for 
tiie city people seldom see the face of the sun-as 
of water not flowing from faucets after the proper 
telephoning and tinkering. Yet a handful of tech¬ 
nicians could bring just such a miracle to pass in 
a few hours, and before connections could be 
reestablished by amateur engineering—if, indeed, 
they could be reestablished—we should run to the 
scum of the salt water tides, mumbling with 
thirst. . 

An engineer once explained to me how a hun¬ 
dred key men, operating its veins of water, power, 
gas, sewage disposal, milk supply, and communi¬ 
cations, could snuff out the life of a great city, 
almost as neatly as though every crevice had been 
filled with poison gas. The machine has presented 
us with a central nervous system, protected with 
no spinal vertebrae, lying almost naked for the 
cutting. If for one reason or another it is . cut, we 
face a terrifying, perhaps a mortal, crisis. All 
previous cultures have thrived with hardly any 
central nervous system at all ; they could be de¬ 
stroyed only village by village, for each was large¬ 
ly self-sustaining. 

The machine is swallowing natural resources at 
a fantastic, an inconceivable rate. It has used up 
more oil in the past ten years than had been con¬ 
sumed before that since the beds were laid down, 
some millions of years ago. It has used up more 
minerals since 1900 than in all previous history. 

To the time of Watt, men lived chiefly on the 
interest frgm their store of natural resources. In¬ 
creasingly since 1800, and for the past generation 
with blind fury, it has been tearing tinto its capital 
on a scale that precludes replacement. All the 
western nations have proved their fitness to be 
called prodigal sons ; but the gayest, most light¬ 
hearted, most charmingly rattle-brained of the 
whole family is certainly the United States of 
America. This stripling lights his cigarette with 
a million dollars’ worth of coal, and throws the 
match to kindle a million-dollar forest fire. Our 
habit of stepping on the gas,” says George Otis 
Smith, “has brought the mineral industry close to 
the danger line.” And he adds that a nations 
wealth may also be measured by its power to last. 
The rate at which a spendthrift divorces himself of 
his capital has ever been a poor measure . for the 
value of an estate. We are already beginning to 
import raw materials in increasing amounts, and 
before we know it, our sometime economic 
independence will have run its course, we shall be 
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i « « willv-nilly into world economy, and the 
delightful pastime'of bullying our neighbours because 
of the iron, coal, and oil under our feet will come 
to an end. . 

Is America Decadent 


This is the sensational heading under 
which a writer in The New Republic dis¬ 
cusses some of the demoralizing tendencies 
of contemporary American civilization. The 
writer says : 

There is a time in the history of every new nation 
when the stem pioneer habits and qualities give 
wav to those of a softer sort. The history of the 
■decline and fall .of almost all the ancient civilization 
may be written from this formula, though the 
limitations of space prevent us from domg so at 
the moment. In any case, our own national ann^s 
furnish plenty of material with which to drive 
homo the* morbidly gloomy point we feel ourselves 
compelled to make. Let us consider the decline 
in the art of expectoration. There was a time 
when every he-American chewed tobacco and woe 
'■betide the fly which lit within ten feet of Jus 
wandering gaze. Of course, an American of the 
golden saw nothing strange in this, loi him 
the spittoon was a symbol of manliness and in¬ 
dependence. If any modernist doubts the soundness 
of the sentiment, let him reflect that it was not un¬ 
til the spittoon had been banished troin the 
American parlour that America began to slip away 
from the doctrines of the Farewell Address and 
we began to hear of proposals to embroil ourselves 
in the 'affairs of Europe. There is more than a 
casual connection, we . venture to say, between th. 
attempt to drag the Ilmted States into .the World 
Court and the fact that the chewing-tobacco 
industry has practically stood still since 19 lo. 
The spectacular growth of the chewing-gum 
industry only makes the comparison the more 
heart-rending. 

The prospect in dress is not less gloomy. 

We may trace the decadence of American 
customs in the matter of dress. Bed flam els may 
not, have disappeared tut, as every reader of our 
would-be comic publications knows, . they have 
become an object of derision. In their Pla c ® JjJ® 
past few years have seen the advent, first of the 
B. Y. D., then of undergarments m colours and 
textures which carry ns lack to the final days ot 
Rome or the shocking luxury of the .Fastem 
Empire. The pajama has ousted the nightshirt 
which was good enough for George W ashmgton 
and Abraham Lincoln. When hotels, and apartment 
houses catch fire fat gentlemen rush into the streets 
in night attire that would seemingly keep even a 
chameleon awake. . . 

On the golf course it is no longer the frmmme 
player who brightens things up. tut ratner her 
father, brother, husband or sweetheart strutting 
like a peacock in bright plaid sweater and glorious¬ 
ly baggy plus-fours. Nor is this some mere idler, 
whiling away an empty hour. It is a hara-heaaea 
business man who puts over some of his cleverest 
deals between strokes. , A .... , 

If dress means anything, the traditional roie 
of the sexes has been reversed so far as goi^s 
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concerned—and perhaps we should iuclude the 
winter sports as well Dress is the lure by which 
the weaker sex invites the attention of the stronger. 
It might be better to say that it is the added 
inducement which the sex whose bargaining power 
would otherwise be weak throws into the scales. 
Princes and warriors have been notably fine dressers, 
but we may be sure that it was because they were 
such poor things without fine feathers that no 
sensible woman would look at them. ‘Whenever an 
aristocracy has learned to dress too well, it has 
fallen. So we may reason without much fear of 
successful contradiction that the dress of our 
golf-course aristocracy is an ominous symptom. 


Over all this has come aestheticism, the 
surest forerunner of the decay of nations : 

But dress, though an excellent illustration, is 
not the whole story. Lot us turn to the field of 
aesthetics. If the American business man of a 
generation or two ago had any one outstanding 

n ’ity it was a fine contempt for art. The tact 
a few eminently successful business men 
actually bought pictures in Europe and stored 
them away in their houses in America meant 
nothing, for they were not so much buying art as 
spending money. The artistic blindness of our 
business men, and of the farming and artisan 
classes from which most of them sprang, revealed 
itself in a civilization of surprising material ugliness. 
What our industrialists touched. artistuBlly 

speaking, they blighted. But they blighted 

like the splendid barbarians they were, whole¬ 
heartedly, unconsciously, joyously. They moduccd 
and sold enormous quantities of goods. Iney 
were vigorous and two-fisted. They ate heartily, 
talked in loud voices, thumped the tables, and, m 
short, were admirably virile and manly— so muen 
so that few thought to ask what good it did. 

Here and there business men are taking up art 

in a serious way. They are beginning toj make 
pictures themselves. We hear from scatters 
sources—the Chicago Art Institute, the 
Toledo and Detroit Museums—that otherwise 

reputable men of affaire are smewi?ng canvas and 
getting crayon dust all ^J'eu Bmo ks lhe 
number is of course, not great, but it i& me 
principle of the thing . that connta If one groug 
of business men goes m for the liner Things ot 
Life, there is no .guarantee that others will not 
fnllnw And if this is not decadence what is r 
It. may be, of course, that decadence is a good, 
thing, amf that it is worthwhile to destroy vener- 
able traditions in older to achieve this one . fine 
flower. But we believe that if the American business 
man of the old tough-minded, school isi to give 
wav to one of more ethereal flavour he ought to 
be' aware of the full consequences of what he is 
doing And the fact is ttwt he is following the 
path which led Rome to its Decline awl hall. One 
nair of oink panties, one water-colour nastily 
achieved when L is supposed to be 
may not seem much, but m the end they may no 
bi<a ruin He may become so mtent upon a 
decorative life that he will forget 11>e good old 
doctrine (bat we are placed this planeUOT 

the nrime purpose of making money. America 
mty still survive. But it will not be the America 
that produced Benjamin Franklin, Anthony 
Ccmstcck Calvin Ccofidge and Secretary Mellon. 
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By BENOYKUMAR SARKAR, m.a. 


T HE most essential part of Mazzarella’s 
scientific work is consecrated to the 
study of ancient Hindu law. He 
considers Hindu law to be one of the most 
important juridical systems of mankind on 
account of the great wealth of its materials 
and the multiplicity of the phases of evolu¬ 
tion which it has passed through. In his 
judgment the importance of Hindu law 
consists, further, in the vast extent of its 
area of formation as well as of its directions, 
and in the continuity of its development 
which has also involved scientific reconstruc¬ 
tion in affinity with the more antique periods 
of pre-history. He believes, moreover, that 
Hindu law is immense in its proportions 
and that it is possible to ascertian the links 
which connect it with all the other 
manifestations of Indian civilization. Indeed, 
the ancient law of India possesses for legal 
ethnology the same importance as Sanskrit 
in the science of language. 

Mozzarella (born 1868 in Calabria, 
Southern Italy) got his doctorate in juris¬ 
prudence at the University of Naples 
(1890). He was for some time an advocate in 
his younger years but he gave up the 
profession and took to the study of juridical 
ethnology. In 1909 the title of “free docent” 
in this science was conferred upon him by 
the University of Catalonia. This is the only 
docentship in ethnological jurisprudence 
conferred in Italian Universities. The same 
year his book entitled Le antiche Imtitmioni 
processuali dell 3 India (The ancient Lawsuit 
Institutions of India) and three memoirs on 
Prestito nett’ antico diritto indiano (Debt in 
ancient Indian Law) were awarded the “royal” 
prize as the result of a competition arranged 
by the Beale Accademia dei Liwei, the 
greatest scientific institution of Italy.. 
In 1928-25 he was entrusted with 
regular lectures on Roman law and 
Institutions of Roman law at the University 
of Camerino. Since 1926 as the result of 
a competition he has been occupying, as 


professor, the chair of juridical ethnology 
at the University of Catalonia, the only chair 
of its kind in Italy. 

In 1899 was published his first book 
La Condixione giuridim del man to nella 
famiglia matriarcale (The legal position of 
the husband in the matriarchal family). It 
concerns itself with the roost archaic types 
of matrimonial union. Since then without 
interruption for nearly three decades he has 
been devoting himself exclusively to juridical 
ethnology. This science in the first phas* of 
its development which may be considered on 
the whole as circumscribed between MuiU-r - 
recht (Matriarchy) of Bachofen and At me id 
Law of Sumner Maine as well as Ornndrm 
der ethnologiscken Jurisprudent (Groundwork 
of Ethnological Jurisprudence) by Post, had 
a character almost entirely descriptive and 
historical. The scope of this aspect of the 
science lay essentially in the collection of a 
really immense factual material reflecting the 
juridical life of all peoples, extinct and living, 
accessible to scientific investigators, and the 
determination of the origins of all social 
institutions. 

Since the beginning of his career. 
Professor Mazzarella has before,,. himself had 
the objective of transforming juridical ethno¬ 
logy from a purely descriptive-genetical into 
an interpretative discipline such as is capable 
of determining the causes and the general 
laws of the legal phenomena. In order to 
effect this transformation he had to start 
with the consideration of a typical system of 
reference corresponding to given conditions, 
a system such as might be reconstructed 
accurately and minutely on the basis of an 
examination of historical sources and analysed 
under five different aspects : (1) morphological 
(reconstruction of the component juridical 
norms, and of the institutions in which 
they are embodied, determination of the 
links which connect the norms with their 
respective surroundings), (2) stratigraphical 
(determination of the fundamental types 
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of juridical orga^flsation to which the 
individual norms may be referred, 
and ascertainment of the intensity of such 
types in single inatttntiobs and in the entire 
system), (3) genealogical (determination of 
tiie phases of development of institutions and 
of entire systems, complementary reconstruc¬ 
tion of institution# such as can be studied 
only incompletely on the data of the sources, 
integral reconstructions of pre-historic phases 
of institutions and systems delineation of 
the morphological and stratigraphic&i valua¬ 
tions of the institutions), (4) psychological 
(determination of collective ideas and senti¬ 
ments such as are reflected in individual 
norms, determination of the extension and 
area of diffusion of similar presupposed 
psychology, determination of the laws of 
variation of the presuppositions themselves), 
(5) philosophical (determination of the cause 
and the law of formation and development 
of institutions). 

Starting with the consideration of the 
results following relatively from the causes 
and laws of the institutions included in the 
“typical system of reference” Mozzarella 
with the help of proper methods of com¬ 
parison has succeeded in discovering the 
causes and general laws of the formation 
and development of institutions. 

The extensioif of the series of these 
causes and general laws depends evidently 
on the stuctural complexity of the “typical 
system”, on the manifoldness of the phases 
of its development, on the wealth of docu¬ 
mentary materials on the strength of which it 
is to be studied, on the knowledge of the 
psychology of the people that has elaborated 
it etc. Mazzarella believes that all these 
conditions are most exhaustively satisfied by 
ancient Indian law and has accordingly 
selected it for his sistema tipico <U riferi- 
mento. 

The most important of his publications 
are to be found in (1) the eight volumes of 
his Stiuli di Etnologia Giuridica (Study of 
Juridical Ethnology) the first volume of his 
Studi is really a complement to the already 
cited La Condixiom Giuridica etc. (1899) and 
deals descriptively with the materials relating 
to Indonesia. The eighth volume has appear¬ 
ed in 1928. (2) The first section (c. 300 
pages) of the book Gli Elementi irnduttibili 
det sistemi giuridit : (Irreducible Elements 
of Juridical Systems), and (3-5) the three 
memoirs on PresHto nell antica India (Debt 
in Ancient India). The methods invented 


and applied by him in order to work out 
the transformation of juridical ethnology 
constitute an organic system which lie calls 
stratigraphical analysis.” The fundamental 
canons of this are delineated in the three' 
memoirs on Prestito . 

The historical sources of a juridical 
system are to be distinguished, according to* 
Mazzarella, as (1) principal (2) auxiliary and 
(3) indirect. To the first belong all juridical* 
and religio-legal documents (religious- 
juridical codes, collections of laws and 
customs, isolated customary law, doctrinal 
and jurisprudential works etc.) coming from 
the people whose juridical system is under 
consideration. The second category consists 
of all those documents, which although non- 
juridical, contain elements useful in the 
reconstruction of social institutions (literary 
and epigraphic texts, numismatic and* 
archaeological materials etc.). The third- 
source comprises the reports of foreign 
observers, such as contain data that may be 
utilized for the reconstruction of institutions. 

In regard to India Mazzarella has treated 
the Bharmasutras and the Bharmasastras 
(of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasistha, Baud hay ana, 
Manu, Vishnu, Yajnavalkya, Harita, Narada,. 
and the commentaries of Brihaspati and 
Pitamaha) as principal sources. As auxiliary 
sources he lias taken the Vedas, the 
inscriptions of Asoka, the works on 
politics, the rich series of proverbs 
compiled in the Indische Sprueehe of Boeht- 
lingk etc. These sources have been utilized by 
him through the classical versions of Buehleiy 
Jolly, Stenzler, Senart. But for vol. VI 
of Studi he has made direct use of original 
Sanskrit. As indirect sources of India’s 
juridical systems lie lias laid under contribution 
the accounts of Megasthenes, Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims, Fa Hien and Hiouen Tbsang, and 
Alberuni’s India, The course of prehistoric 
and historical development of ancient Indian 
law has been divided by him into six epochs 
on the strength of criteria that may be 
indicated ; and he has named them according 
to the most important sources of information 
as follows :—{l) naradiana (6th cent,-9th 
cent. A. C.) (2) yajnavalkyana (2nd-5th cent. 
A.C.), (3) manavica 2nd cent. B.C.-2nd cent. 
A.C.), (4) dharmasutriea (6th-2nd cent, B.C.), 
(5) pre-dharmasutrica and (6) original. These 
two last epochs constitute the prehistoric 
phases of Indian juridical development 
Naturally the limits of time for the different 
historical epochs are purely approximative.. 
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Of the two works bearing chiefly on the 
law of ancient India the first Le antiche 
Istituxioni Brocessuali delV India (The 
Ancient Lawsuit Institutions of India), 
‘ published in 1900 is complete. It comprises 
the study of the Hindu law relating to law¬ 
suits during all the six epochs, and under 
all the five aspects mentioned above. It was 
on account of this treatise that the “royal” 
jprize of the Accademia dei Lincei was 
conferred on him. 

The second book dealing as it does with 
the ethnological study of all the. juridical 
systems of India excluding the law-suits 
discussed in the previous work is naturally 
larger and is not yet complete although it 
has already reached the sixth volume (which 
forms volume eight of his Studi di FAnologia 
Qiuridicd). These six volumes are given 
over to the study of the juridical 

^institutions of the epoch “naradiana” from 
he exclusively morphological aspect. The 
•seventh volume which is going to be 

published in 1929 will deal with the 

penal institutions of the same epoch and 

will complete the first part of the morpholo¬ 
gical section of the work. 

The four successive parts of the same 
section are to deal with the structure and the 
connecting links of the juridical institutions, 


as well as with the integration of the insti¬ 
tutions themselves during the other throe 
historical epochs, on the basis of data 
furnished by auxiliary and indirect sources. 
Next will follow the stratigraphical, genea¬ 
logical, psychological and philosophical 
sections of the work which will naturally 
be much briefer than the morphological 
section which constitutes its foundation. 

This treatise on India when completed is 
to be known as FAnologia Analytica dclV 
Antico Diritto Indiana (Analytical Ethnology 
of Ancient Indian Law). The remaining 
portions of this vast work are expected to 
appear at the rate of one volume 
a year. 

Those who would like to acquaint them¬ 
selves with Mazzarella’s methodology as well 
as standpoints in regard to Hindu law in 
the perspective of comparative jurisprudence 
and enthnology are advised to begin with 
his book Le Antirke Istituxioni ProeessuaU 
delV India (The Ancient Lawsuit Institutions 
of Tndia), published in 1909, which may be 
regarded as an introduction to his entire 
work. The volume is, further, important as 
the study of one of the most essential 
branches of the Hindu legal system. Tt covers 
seven hundred pages in origin* 1 Italian. 


The Memory Of The Sea 

Br MARCIA JANE BABBITT 


When in the desert land of hot-baked sands 
The sun sinks low, 

I close my eyes and dream of other lands 
That I was wont to know. 

Forgetting heat and wind and sand I drift— 
Dreams come to me, 

And once again I wander there alone, 

Beside the sea. 


TJpon the blue horizon far away 
The white sails gleam ; 

I see the shadow cast by circling gulls 
Pale sunbeams stream 


Through fleecy clouds that fleck the heavens 

mue 

Peace comes to me, 

Wafted through roariug of the waves, 

Up from the sea. 

Though in some inward place I must abide, 
This will I always know ; 

Ever the sun-kissed waters move and move 
Restlessly to and fro ; 

And ever shall a lasting peace hold sway 
Deep in the soul of me, 

Never can winds, nor sands, nor suns erase 
From memory, the sea. 

(Literary Digest) 




By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Son3 Rasalutions of ths Indian people in 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Here are some of the resolutions passed 
at a meeting of Indians held at Nairobi * 

Resolved that the Government of India be 
requested to establish a Bureau of Publicity and 
Trade Information for East Africa in Bombay with 
branches in suitable centres. 

Resolved that the commercial community in 
India be requested to take greater interest in the 
fostering of trade between India and East Africa 
and with this view to establish agencies and 
depute agents to these parts for collection of in¬ 
formation and for investigation of possibilities. 

Resolved that the Government of India, Indian 
States and the Indian National Congress be asked 
to formulate schemes of assisted immigration into 
East Africa of Indian farmers and that these bodies 
should take steps to educate intending immigrants 
in the requirements of colonial life. 

Resolved that the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company bo requested to depute Mr.'S. N. Haji 
to investigate the possibilities of opening an 
Indian steamship service, between India and East 
Africa. 

Resolved that the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay^ be requested to send out a commission 
to examine the possibilities of establishing an Indian 
Bank, an Indian Confirming House and an Indian 
commercial museum in East Africa. 

Resolved that the Government of India be 
requested , to appoint forthwith a Trade Com¬ 
missioner in Mombasa with the express condition 
that the gentleman appointed to the post should 
be Indian and that he co-operates with the Indian 
Community in all matters of trade. 

Resolved that while this Congress is opposed 
to the appointment of an Indian Civil Servant 
on the Executive Council of Kenya, it expresses 
regret at the indifference exhibited by the 
Government of India at their repeated requests 
* 01 ' sending out suitable advisers in regard to land 
and education of Indians in Kenya. 

Resolved that such official advisers sent out 
r °. the Indian Community independently and 
without any idea of absorption in the Government 
or Kenya will be always welcome. 

These resolutions are undoubtedly of a 
constructive nature and deserve serious con¬ 


sideration at the hands of the people and 
the Government of India. Unfortunately,, 
we have not devoted any time to think out 
constructive schemes for the improvement 
of the condition of our people abroad. We have 
merely put their grievances before the Indian, 
public and have agitated through the press 
and platform for the removal of those 
grievances. Now the time has come when: 
we should evolve some scheme of work for 
them. Mr. U. K. Oza, who has returned! 
from East Africa recently suggests in one 
of his letters that a conference of those who- 
are interested in the problems of Indians 
abroad may be convened at some place, 
preferably Sabarmati, and a scheme of work 
be drawn up there. It is a timely suggestion 
but I am afraid it will not work out. There 
are not many people interested in our pro¬ 
blems, and those who are, may not find it 
convenient to travel to Sabarmati. Under 
these circumstances the best thing would be 
to do what we can through correspondence. 

Attacks on Mr. Sastri 

Mr. Sastri has been violently criticized 
by the Democrat of Nairobi for some' of his 
utterances on South and East Africa as 
reported by the East AfricaStandard. A 
correspondent of mine writes :—T am sorry 
to inform you that Mr. Sastri’s speeches have 
been exploited by the white people of East 
Africa and they are using his name to 
coerce us into an acceptance of Western 
standards of life without the common roll.” 
Mr. Sastri is no irresponsible man and 
before attacking him it was the duty of 
the Democrat to ascertain exactly what 
Mr. Sastri had said. 

His work for our people overseas entitle® 
him to get at least this courtesy at ttieir 
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Panels. We are not in favour of sparing 
.anybody who gives the wrong lead, however 
highly placed he may be. If it is found 
•out that Mr. Sastri has given utterance to 
the ideas as reported by the East African 
Standard he ought to be mercilessly 
criticized. Even if Mahatma Gandhi were to 
.advise our In East Africa to yield on the 
•question of common roll his advice should be 
-rejected. But we ought to see that we do not 
do any injustice to these helpers of ours by 
•condemning them before hearing their point 
of view in full. Mr. Sastri is departing for East 
Africa very soon and we hope he will give 
w early opportunity to* remove the mis¬ 
understanding that might have been created. 

A request to IflauJana Mohammed Ali 

Maulana Mohammed Ali has announced 
dhiis intention to visit South Africa in the 
near future. A country where Gandhiji 
lived and toiled for twenty-one years should 
be considered a place of pilgrimage by every 
Indian and if Maulana Mohammed Ali were 
•to go there in that spirit we should heartily 
•congratulate him on his decision. But 
unfortunately he is at present in a reactionary 
mood and is behaving like the worst of 
communalists. We are afraid he may not 
spread communalism by his speeches in 
South Africa. If Gandhiji could succeed 
in his Satyagrah struggle against the powerful 
Union Government it was chiefly on 
account of his intense faith in Hindu-Muslim 
Unity which he could achieve there through 
his suffering and self-sacrifice. There were 
in South Africa Mohammedans of the type 
of Mr. Kachalia who sacrificed their all for the 
cause and if Maulana Mohammed Ali can 
draw' some inspiration from their lives he 
will return to India a saner and wiser man. 
Maulana Mohammed Ali has been President 
of the * Congress and the least that can be 
•expected from him is that he will not allude 
to the Hindu-JMuslim problems of India in 
his speeches bn South Africa. 

Our people abroad have their own prob¬ 
lems to solve and they do not want to be 
burdened with troublesome cont roversies 
'from home. 

“Conditions In Aden” 

A correspondent writes : — 

Aden is a Military Settlement, which came 
into existence as such about the year 1839. 
Before a batch of Bombay soldiers took it, 


it was in existence, not as a Military Sottlo 
ment but as a peaceful little place with old 
historic and Mythical Associations. The 
people had known traders from Kathiawad 
for many years, before the British conquest’ 
There are spots pointed out where 
formerly, the houses of some rich u Bunias ,: 
stood. There are three temples—one of 
them is in a corner of a hill and believed to 
be very ancient; it is dedicated to the 
Goddess “Mata”. Hindus believe that this 
was the place where King Jarasandha had 
lived: a hole in the rocks through which a 
man can enter is identified ts the place 
where Bhima had struck with his “Gada ’ 
or club. 

India used to send her cotton goods to 
Arabia ; but now, the merchants hailing 
from Kathiawad are only petty subordinate 
middlemen of British manufacturers. Parsec* 
merchants seem to have thrived on military 
contracts, the sale of liquor and provisions. 
It cannot be said that any Indians here arc 
following occupations that are free from 
evil. All including the actual soldiers are 
interested in earning their livelihood by 
supporting the scheme of this Military 
Settlement to bring Arabia and the adjoining 
territory under commercial exploitation by 
Great Britain and her friends for the time 
being at least. 

India has been bled as usual for creating 
this Settlement, as other places outside 
India, e. g., Burma and Afghanistan. The 
lion’s share of the profits of exploitation has 
always gone to the British Capitalists. 
India and other Asiatic,- African or coloured 
people have to take the crumbs falling or 
graciously thrown from the white man’s 
table. If any of them dares to complain, 
the Big Stick is sure to be pointed at. The 
coloured people individually find it more 
comfortable to live under the British Flag 
than under their own rulers (as we Indians 
do in India) because there is more of safety 
of person and property. In the interior of 
Arabia the people seem to be under such 
depressing old-time conditions amounting to 
feudalism and slavery that they enjoy being 
able to avoid them by coming to places 
under British control. Even the Somalies 
are so happy here that they dread being 
deported back to Somaliland. 

Aden, thus, is a place where there are 
and can be no politics so far as the people 
are concerned. Of course, the Resident is 
nothing but political—he is even called 
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“Political” Resident and he has several 
assistants who also are described as “Political” 
though they may be doing judicial work 
simply. The only politics therefore, are 
Government Polities so far they used to be 
guided by the Governor of Bombay or the 
Viceroy of India. Lately the Colonial 
Office has taken over charge of the Settle¬ 
ment of Aden. The Resident did not care, 
as people think, for anything but the 
political influence of Great Britain over 
Arabia. 

The Indian Government is allowed to 
do the civil administration, in the name of 
the Resident. But no one really cares what 
happens so far as the people are kept quiet. 
Military Officers have been kindergartening 
in legal work—later some persons with civilian 
qualifications were introduced. And yet 
people do not think they have succeeded 
in obtaining real justice. In a place like 
Aden people are apt to become arbitrary 
without checks from superior officers, such 
as District Judges and High Courts. 

But the people really have no choice. 
They must take what justice the Courts are 
pledged to render, without a murmur. 
v In this country, the position of Indians 
is very peculiar. All have to remain in an 
humble position. They have no rights, except 
what the Government suffers them to enjoy. 

Stories are current that on one occasion the 
“Bunia” shopkeepers were severely dealt with 
and humiliated because on one of their 
holidays (Amawasya) they did not greet and 
salute some European would-be customers. 
A similar incident happened in the case of 
Mahomadan shopkeepers. But the story 
goes that they did not remain quiet under 
the Resident’s threats of deportation etc., 
they cabled to the Viceroy, as people say. 
A few years ago some people went to a 
place called Sheik Othman and burnt their 
caps as in those days many people had done 
in India. It is said that a Parsee Police 


Officer knowing of this, brought the matter to 
the knowledge of the Resident. The Resident 
ordered the prominent “Bunia” traders to 
wait upon him and they were “Samjhaved”. It 
cau thus be seen why a European solicitor 
exolaimed to his assistant “No one’s liberty 
was safe in Aden” and he left this place, 
before the actual storm, after having seen a 
cloud. 

The Parsees Indeed are more prominent 
than other Indians ; but even they, big and 
small, have personal experience of having to 
submit to unequal treatment, compared with 
Europeans. 

The present Resident has been here, for 
a few months ; he has made a good beginning, 
by telling: the Arabs that the country 
being theirs, they will receive great confl^- 
deration: he told the Indians that Aden 
was really developed by their trade, that is 
why they would be considered of importance: 
we may assume that he must have told 
Europeans, something equally if not more, 
pleasing. Whether the Resident actually 
succeeds in making every community happy 
remains to be seen. He is not master of 
himself, no matter howsoever well-meaning 
he may be. He has to obey orders given 
from Downing Street and even the Parsees 
find it hard to do business when the Indian 
and European troops are no longer in Aden, 
because the Royal Airforce people have 
supplanted them, these people are catered 
for by the Home and Colonial Stores. There 
has been no trade for many months now and 
the prospects do not yet seem hopeful. 

Some people are afraid of a repetition of 
the colour bar practices of colonial Govern¬ 
ments. A well-informed Indian Officer told 
me that we Indians might one day be told 
to deal' out of Steamer Point which might 
be reserved for the white people and Indians 
might be asked to reside in places such as 
the Crater and Sheikh Othman. 
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Mi&ftit Case 

Along with the organs* of Indian public 
opinion, the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress has strongly dis¬ 
approved of the wholesale arrests of labour 
leaders and workers, including several 
numbers of the All India Congress 
Committee, and the large number of house 
searches all over the country. The Committee 
has also strongly condemned the method 
adopted by the authorities of bringing the 
accused from all parts of the country to 
one place, and that too ah out-of-the-way 
place like Meerut, where they will be 
deprived of facilities and privileges which 
are open to such accused in presidency 
towns, to which the great majority of 
the accused belong. Of the thirty-one 
persons arrested ten belong to Bengal, 
thirteen to Bombay, five to the United 
Provinces and three to the Punjab. Only two 
persons belong to Meerut. Common sense 
and fairness would dictate that the place of 
trial should be such as would suit the con¬ 
venience of the largest number of the 
accused. That would be either Calcutta or 
Bombay. A jury trial can be demanded in 
these cities and there are many other 
facilities easily obtainable there. In Meerut 
trial by jury'cannot be demanded except by 
the two European accused, nor can a 
sufficient number of lawyers of eminence be 
engaged there by the accused for their 
defence without incurring excessive expenditure. 


Punishment of Under-trial Accused 

The punishment of men before they have 
been proved guilty after lawful trial is 
repugnant to all ideas of justice. Assuming 
either that all the accused are guilty or that 
some are guilty and some are innocent, the 
punishment of the guilty before they have 


been convicted is unjust, as they are thereby 
practically giyen a heavier sentence than 
they deserve ; and the punishment of the 
innocent is absolutely unjustifiable. But 
under existing conditions of trial of some 
accused, as particularly exemplified in the 
case of the accused in the Meerut conspiracy 
case, they are sure to have been practically 
punished, whether at the conclusion of the 
trial they be proved guilty or innocent. For, 
not to lay stress on the fact that many of 
those arrested were taken for long railway 
journeys hand-cuffed, many have been kept 
in solitary cells in the Meerut jail. Confine¬ 
ment in solitary cells is ordinarily meant 
for hardened and turbulent criminals 
adjudged guilty after trial. There is not the 
least justification for the confi nement of any of 
the accused iu this case in solitary cells. It 
may lead to mental derangement and other evil 
results. The food given to the accused is 
insufficient, unsuitable, badly cooked and 
served in iron vessels which discolours them 
and makes-them distasteful. In consequence 
some of the accused have already fallen ill. 
Even if the friends and relatives of the 
accused were allowed to supplement their 
diet, it would be very difficult for them to 
do so, living as they do at a distance or 
hundreds of miles from Meerut. The heat 
of Meerut in summer is such that to most 
of the accused it must be intolerable. «j u ‘ 
inhabitants of U. P. towns like Meerut who 
are free (we mean those who are not in jam 
for mo Indian is really free) generally sleep 
at night in the open in summer. The accused 
are not only not allowed to do so, but they 
are plagued by mosquitoes against which 
they cannot protect themselves by using 
mosquitO-nets, as these, we understand, are 
neither supplied nor allowed to be supplied. 

The trial will probably last a year or so. 
To live in jail for such a I6ng period under 
the conditions described above is a real 
punishment But confinement under such 
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conditions is not tit© “paly punishment which 
the accused ai» to undergo. They, are to 
spend large wps (timme? on lawyer’s fees, 
etc., for pncpibs of defence, which would 
be heavier in Meerut for Cafcat&w Bombay 
or Aflahabad practitioners than in the latter 
places, Their relatives and Mends would 
have to reside at Meerut for a year or so, 
and that would mean much expense. The 
accused would be precluded from earning 
anything during the period of their trial, and 
afterwards, too, so long as their health 
remains weak or so long as they are not able 
to secure new jobs. The health of some 
may be ruined permanently. 

So this trial, under all the circumstances 
described above, means additional heavy 
punishment for those who may be adjudged 
guilty, and very unjustifiable punishment for 
those who may be declared innocent by the 
Court. 

If such unjust treatment of under-trial 
prisoners, as they are called, be inevitable 
under the law and the jail rules as they 
stand, these should be amended without any 
avoidable delay and juster and more humane 
ones substituted for them. But if there be 
any remedy under present conditions, the 
authorities concerned should take the 
remedial steps at once. They should not, in 
their own interest, allow the suspicion or 
charge of vindictiveness to remain un¬ 
challenged. Those who have undertaken the 
humane and patriotic task of arranging for 
the comfort and defence of the accused 
should also seek such remedies as are avail¬ 
able. 


Defence of the Meerut Accused 

Some of the difficulties of the accused in 
the Meerut case in properly defending them¬ 
selves have been already incidentally referred 
to above. There are other difficulties. The 
magistrate in charge of the case has been 
remanding them into custody repeatedly 
without hearing what they or their counsel 
have got to say. He does not give notice 
of the time and place of the hearing of the 
applications for remand. This may justly 
rouse suspicion of ignorance or defiance of 
the law or of bias on bis part, which ought to 
result in the case being taken away from 
his hands. Cannot the High Court be moved 
for the proper remedy ? 

Another difficulty of the accused is that 
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few miles distant, which makes co^nl^Qn 
wiii or giving instructions to Mwy01S, : ete, 
a rather hard job. Nor can the accused do 
thife safely by letter, as all tfcbir corres¬ 
pondence is opened and read by C l D. 
people and other officials. , ; 

It has been already observed that lawyers 
would charge heavier fees in Meerut ■than 
in their usual places of practice. We do not 
know at what figure the defence fund now 
stands. Usually, for years past, Bengal has 
not given much to any fund not started by 
the Swarajya party or not connected with 
the name of some prominent leader of that 
party. At present, there is before the Bengal 
public a Swarajya party appeal for two lakhs 
of rupees. Before that has been appreciably 
responded to, the Bengal Government has 
asked the people to face the expenses and 
turmoil of a general election. Therefore, so 
far as Bengal is concerned, the prospects of 
the defence fund do not appear bright, what¬ 
ever they may be elsewhere. But nowhere 
must the friends of the accused despond. 
Persistent endeavour wins even under very 
unfavourable circumstances. 


Appeal to Non-co-operating Lawyers 

A hope has been expressed that as many, 
if not all, of the accused are public workers, 
some out of numerous patriotic lawyers may 
proceed to Meerut for defending them, 
accepting merely their expenses. It may not 
be hoping against hope. All over India, 
many lawyers non-co-operated with the courts 
and gave up their practice. There were 
many distinguished men among them. Many 
have resumed practice, some have not. Would 
it be too much to hope that some able men 
among both classes would agree to defend 
the accused on nominal fees, if they cannot 
do so absolutely gratis ? Names need not 
be mentioned, but it is well known that, 
in the case of a few prominent lawyer- 
leaders, the fees which they lost in 
their days of Non-co-operation have proved, 
unintentionally of course, a very good 
investment.; for now they charge and get 
fees many times heavier than they ever 
dared ask for before Non-co-operation. They 
are particularly favourably situated for making 
some further sacrifice, reckoning the year 
1929-30 an additional year of lawyers’ Non- 
co-operation. 
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Meerut Trial and PuWic Safety Ordinance 

When thirty-one persons were arrested 
on a charge of conspiring to deprive the 
King of England of Jiis empire in . India, 
permission was asked for in the Legislative 
Assembly to move for an adjournment of the 
House to discuss the policy of the arrests 
and subsequent trial President Patel granted 
the permission sought, but the Governor- 
General stood in the way, on the ground 
that such a debate would involve the 
discussion of certain matters which were sub 
judice. His Excellency’s # decision is final ; 
otherwise it could be pointed out that it was 
the policy of the arrests and trial which 
were proposed to be discussed, not the guilt 
or innocence of the accused or anything 
connected therewith. 

However, when the same kind of argu¬ 
ment was repeated by President Patel, Lord 
Irwin’s government did not in practice accept 
it as valid and in accordance with the 
intention of the rules governing the proceedings 
of the Legislative Assembly. Partly in the 
words of Lord Irwin, it came about thus. 

After the Public Safety Bill had been 
referred to a Select Committee this year, 
that Committee presented a unanimous report 
which Government were prepared to accept. 
Before further proceedings were taken in 
the Assembly Government took action against 
thirty-one alleged Communists on a charge of 
conspiring to deprive the King of England of 
the sovereignty of British India. When the 
Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, 
was again before the Assembly for considera¬ 
tion, the President of the Assembly suggested 
that the fundamental basis for the Bill was 
virtually identical with that of the conspiracy 
case, and consequently that it would not 
be possible to argue the * ..case for the Bill 
without arguing the case for the prosecution 
and making statements which were likely 
to prejudice, the trial. Moreover, in order 
that there might be a full and reasonable 
debate, in meeting the arguments of the 
supporters of the Bill, the opposition would 
have to discuss or refer to matters sub judice. 
The President accordingly advised Govern¬ 
ment either to postpone the Bill till the 
conclusion of the conspiracy trial or to 
withdraw the conspiracy case and then 
proceed with the Bill. The Home Member 
in his reply tried to controvert the President’s 
views. He questioned the power of the 
chair to refuse to allow the Government to 


proceed further with the Bill at that stage 
and made it plain that they could accept 
neither of the alternative suggestions put 
before them by Mr. Patel, as in their opinion 
the passing of the Bill was a matter of 
urgent importance. 

After duly considering the reply of the 
Government given through the Home Member, 
the President affirmed his views on the 
11th April 1929 and ruled that the further 
consideration of the Bill in the present 
circumstances was out of order. 

In consequence the Governor-General 
addressed both houses of the Central Legislature, 
trying to explain why it was necessary for 
him to obtain by ordinance the powers for the 
Executive Government which could not now 
be obtained through legislative enactment. 
He did not in his speech call in question the 
correctness of President Patel’s interpretation 
of the rules. But he observed that the 
latter’s view w r as against the intention of the 
rules. So they would be changed in order 
that similar dead-locks might be averted in 
the future. 

If a similar situation bad arisen in a 
really free country having popular represen¬ 
tative government, the Executive would have 
submitted to the Speaker’s ruling. But in 
India, which has a sham parliament, as soon 
as the foreign bureaucracy find that they 
have unwittingly given the Speaker powers 
which can be used to baffle them, at least 
temporarily, they at once decide to curtail 
those powers. 


Public Safety Ordinance 

The Public Safety Ordinance applies to 
any person (not being an excepted person) 
who— 

(a) directly or indirectly advocates tlie over¬ 
flow by force or violence of the government 
established by law in British India, or the unlaw¬ 
ful destruction of property, or unlawful interference 
with the ownership of property ; or 

(b) seeks to foment or utilize industrial or 
agrarian disputes or other disputes of a like nature 
with the object, directly or indirectly, of subverting 
by force or violence organized government in 
British India; or 

(c) is a member of, or is acting in association 
with, any society or organization, whether in 
British India or elsewhere, which advocates or 
encourages any such doctrine or activity as is des¬ 
cribed in sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (b) of this 
clause, or which is affiliated to, or acts in connec¬ 
tion with, any such society or organization 
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This shows how wide the net has been 
cast. 

The definition of “excepted person,” 
quoted below, shows that Indian British 
subjects and Indian States subjects need not 
fear this law, the existing laws being 
considered sufficient for them :— 

(1) ‘‘excepted person” means any person who 

(a) an Indian British subject, or 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 

(e) the subject of a State in India; and a 
person shall be deemed to be “ordinarily 
resident” in India who, for a period of not less 
than five years immediately preceding the date on 
which the question of the application to him of 
this Ordinance arises,— 

(i) lias regularly resided or maintained a resi¬ 
dence in India, or 

(n) has carried on any trade, business or pro¬ 
fession, or held any office or employment, in India 
and for the purposes thereof has resided in India 
at regular intervals during that period. 

But Indians love liberty for others as 
well as for themselves. So, ‘ they cannot be 
indifferent to the fate of those who may be 
unjustly victimized by the Ordinance. Persons 
are to be directed by the Governor General 
in Council without any trial to remove them¬ 
selves from British India when he is satisfied 
that they are fit for such punishment. 

The “applications and appeals” provided for 
in it are not much of a safeguard. For, in 
the case of applications, it is laid down : 

The High Court may, on application made by 
or on behalf of any person in respect of whom a 
removal order has been made, set aside the order 
on the ground that such person is an excepted 
person, but on no other ground. 

As regards appeals, it is stated— 

The person appealing against the removal 
order shall be given an opportunity to attend before 
the Bench in person or by pleader and show cause 
against the making of the order, and for this pur¬ 
pose the Bench shall, if he so attends, furnish him 
with a general statement of the grounds on which 
i ? removal order was based, together with such 
details or particulars, if any, as the Bench, with 
the consent of the Governor General in Council 
may include therein, but neither he nor any 
Pleader appearing on his behalf shall be entitled to 

3? a< *P acquainted with any details or particulars 
P* the facts or circumstances laid before the Bench 
Y f} 10 Governor General in Council, and the Bench 
shall, save as herein otherwise provided, treat all 
such facts and circumstances as confidential. 


Meerut Trial Dilemma 

Should at least one European and one Indian 
out of the alleged 81 conspirators be 


convicted at Meerut, that would show that 
the existing laws were quite sufficient to 
bring to book both Indians and foreigners 
of that description and that therefore the 
Ordinance was unnecessary. But should all the 
accused be found innocent and be 
acquitted in consequence, that would show 
that the fundamental basis ior the (Public 
Safety) Bill” and therefore for the Ordinance 
was no basis at all. 


Super-Crackers in Legislative Assembly 

Even after reading the very alarmistic 
descriptions of the second bomb thrown 
in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was s'ated to have been more powerful than 
the first, one cannot help thinking that the 
bombs were super-crackers and that the 
miscreants who were responsible for the 
injury to persons and property and the sensa¬ 
tion were luckily not explosive experts. They 
were fools also. For acts like theirs cannot 
do real good to anybody. 


“The Modern Review and Professor Radha- 
krisbnan” 

A letter has appeared in the Calcutta 
Review under the above heading with the 
following prefatory words :— 

“The following letter was sent to the Editor, 
Modern Review, on the 20th of January for publi¬ 
cation. He, however, declined to publish it on 
the ground that it was not desirable for them 
(me) to interfere in the controversy between 
Professor Kadhakrishnan and Mr. Sinha,” 

It is a fact that we did not publish the 
letter in question, written by Dr. N. C. 
Ganguly. We communicated to him the 
reason in a private letter* authorizing him 
to publish the reason, if necessary. To the 
best of our recollection the, reason we 
assigned was to the effect that, as the parties 
to the controversy were themselves carrying 
it on, it was not necessary to publish any 
letter of any friend of any party. 

The reason for this decision of ours is 
that for practical considerations there ought 
to be a time limit and a space limit in con¬ 
troversies— particularly in those carried on in 
a monthly journal Such limits it would have 
been difficult to set, if the Sinha-Kadhakrishnan 
controversy, instead of being like a single 
combat between the two persons concerned 
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were allowed to degenerate into a melee, 
with only one combatant on one side and 
several on the other. We retrain from 
commenting on Dr. Ganguly’s letter. 


“India in Bondage: Her Bight to Freeedom” 

“India in Bondage: Her Right to 
Freedom” by the Rev. J T. Sunderland was 
published on December 21, last year. The 
first edition having been exhausted, a second 
is in course of preparation. It will contain 
some additional matter. . 


Government and “The Free Press of India” 

According to a note on the relations 
between the Government of India and news 
agencies, prepared by Mr. S. Sadanand, 
managing editor of the agency known as the 
Free Press of India, Government discriminates 
in favour of the Associated Press of India 
and the Indian News Agency, owned by 
Reuter’s Agency and the Eastern News Agency 
Ltd., and against the Free Press of Tndia. 
What is done in favour of the Associated 
Press of India consists in payments from the 
Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, amounting to about rupees 
one lakh and a quarter as subscription to 
news agency telegrams, free first class 
travel on the Indian railway system, free 
use of trunk telephones, reduced telegraph 
charges and discriminatory treatment in 
regard to Government news. It is also 
stated that “ordinary” press telegrams of 
Reuters, the A. P. I. and the T. N. A. are 
transmitted as “express,” while the telegrams 
of the Free Press are subjected to serious 
delays, and complaints elicit no relief. 
Under the circumstances Mr. Sadanand is 
justified in saying that the effect of this 
favouritism sjiowm to the former and injustice 
done to the latter is “to convey the impression 
to the newspapers that, to the extent that 
it lies in the hands of the Government of 
India, either acting as a body or acting 
through its individual officers, it is intended 
to place at a distinct disadvantage the papers 
subscribing to the Free Press of India 
with a view to compel them either to give 
up the ‘Free Press of India’ services or 
to subscribe to the other services also.” 

The same impression may be created by 
the fact that among the hundreds of house 


searches recently earned out by the police 
were the offices of the Free Press of India. 

The usefulness of the press in any country 
depends greatly on the publication of un¬ 
biassed news and unbiassed comments there¬ 
upon. If news agencies are subsidized by 
the Government of the country, particularly 
when that government is a foreign bureaucracy 
in a dependent country interested in the preserva¬ 
tion of its monopoly of power, the news 
supplied by them must necessarily bo largely 
such as would not go against the interests of 
the powers that be or offend them in any way. 
The press cannot do its duties properly 
when the supply of news is thus vitiated at 
its source. A corrective may be applied if 
an independent unsubsidized news agency 
exists. But if such an agency be sought 
to be killed by unfair means and if that 
attempt succeeds, a most undesirable state 
of things must ensue. 

Hence an earnest attempt should be made 
by the members of the central and provincial 
legislatures to prevent the direct add indirect 
subsidization of any news agency and to 
place the telegraphic messages of all agencies 
on the same footing as regards quickness 
of transmission, rates of payment, etc. It 
is a matter which does not concern the 
news' agencies and the daily newspapers 
alone, but also the public of India at large. 


Accidental Coincidence ? 

Not unoften has it been noticed that, when¬ 
ever Government want to add to their 
armoury some new weapon of repression, 
in the shape of a new law or a new ordi¬ 
nance, or whenever they arrest a good many 
persons on charges savouring of anarchistic 
or revolutionary activities, bombs are thrown, 
revolvers or pistols are fired, house searches 
by the police are rewarded with finds of 
bombs, pistols, explosive substances, &c., 
“red” pamphlets and leaflets are broadcasted 
by unknown’ parties, and threatening letters 
are received by officials and non-officials. 
These strengthen or are used as evidence 
to strengthen Government’s case for “resolute 
government” 

The question is, is it' due merely to 
accidental coincidence that such things 
happen repeatedly ? 

In days of yore, when progress in science 
and mechanics had not led intelligent and 
thinking men to lose faith in many gods 
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and goddesses, such coincidences would 
perhaps have resulted in the creation of a new 
god or a new guardian angel who had the 
bureaucracy under his special protection and 
who, therefore, caused such things to happen 
as would serve their purpose exactly. But 
at present faith in numerous deities is a 
vanishing quantity . And , as for the power 
to create new deities, it has been entirely 
lost—in civilized countries in any case. How 
are we then to explain the aforesaid coinci¬ 
dences ? . 

There are two alternative ways. One is 
to put them down to mere accident or 
chance. But what is chance or accident ? 
Perhaps, if scientifically investigated, accidents 
would reveal some law governing their 
occurrence. But we are not at present 
prepared for such investigation. Let us, 
therefore, mention the other alternative. 

It is that these things are brought 
about by agents provocateur. The belief in the 
existence of such agents haslong prevailed among 
our countrymen. It has received confirma¬ 
tion from the revelations made by The 
Tribune in connection with the doings of 
an IT. P. agent provocateur in the Punjab. 
Of course, high Government officials have 
all along denied the employment of such 
persons. Such denials show either that they 
indulge in diplomatic lying, or that the agents 
are employed without the knowledge and 
consent of these officials. 

Who, then, employs them and pays them? 
The public belief is that they are employed 
by the C. I. D. or secret police and paid 
from what is known as secret service money. 
As the setting apart of such money from 
the public revenues requires the sanction of 
the Government, the highest functionaries 
cannot disclaim all responsibility for the 
use made of such funds. 

Of course, the C. I. D. or secret police 
would deny the existence of a single agent 
provocateur. But, then they must explain 
the aforesaid coincidences. To call them 
accidental does not convince anybody. Let 
us have from them a real explanation in all 
seriousness. A political sermon from Lord 
Irwin would be a bad substitute. 

The employment of spies and informers 
may be a necessity under present conditions 
for the best t>f governments, but the employ¬ 
ment and connivance at the doings of agents 
provocateur cannot be a necessity for any 
enlightened government which has a 
reputation to lose. 


“The Hindu” on a Hindu Mahasabha Resolution 

The Hindu illustrated weekly writes 

The Mahasabha, the prime object of which, a 
resolution claims, is, “to exorcise communalism as 
rapidly as possible from the public administration 
of the country,” passed a resolution which, to pro¬ 
ceed from a body bent upon exorcising communal- 
ism, seems rather curious. It asked for increased 
representation of the Hindus on the Punjab police 
service. The terms of this resolution throw light 
on the psychology underlying the Sabha’s altered 
attitude towards the Nehru Report and the commu¬ 
nal problem in the country. “In view of the fact 
that Moslems have been persistently agitating for 
larger and larger employment of Moslems in the 
public services of the country” the resolution runs, 
the Hindu Mahasabha draws the attention of the 
Government to the fact that in the policy services, 
particularly in many provinces even where they 
are in a minority, and also in the military forces, 
Moslems have been recruited in large numbers 
quite out of proportion to their numerical strength 
or educational efficiency : and therefore requests 
the Government to take immediate steps to increase 
the recruitment of Hindus to such’services.” 

It may be pointed out here that the reso¬ 
lution nowhere mentions “the Punjab police 
force” in particular, or demands increased 
representation of the Hindus on it. 

The resolution wants increased employment 
of the Hindus in the police and military 
services, because in many provinces they are 
practically discriminated against in those 
departments. It particularly mentions provinces 
where Moslems are in a minority but ^ have 
nevertheless been recruited in numbers “quite 
out of proportion to their numerical 
strength or educational efficiency.” It 
should, of course, be clear to the 
meanest understanding even of Hindus 
that, if in any province a minority comm- 
munity be vastly superior in educational 
qualifications and general efficiency and the 
majority be deplorably inferior in those 
respects, recruitment to the services from 
the minority community must necessarily be 
disproportionately large. But such is not the 
case with some of the provinces in India in 
which the Moslems are in a * minority and 
which the Hindu Mahasabha had in view. 

Take the police services in the United 
Provinces of Agra and 'Oudh, for example. 

In the U. P. 84.48 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus and 14.16 per cent, 
are Muhammadans. According to the census 
of 1921, the proportion of literates among 
Hindu males was 67 per thousand and that 
among Muhammadan males 65 per thousand. 
Referring to the latter, Mr. E. H. H. Edye, 
I G. S„ census superintendent, 1921, wrote 
in his Report that “it seems that they 
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[the l^usalnians] will in the next decade 
fall even further behind/’ 

Let us now see what proportion of the 
posts in the U. P. higher police services is 
held by the Muhammadans, who form 14.46 
per cent, of the population and who are not, 
to put it mildly, vastly superior to the Hindus 
in education. Our authority is the U. P. 
Civil List corrected to October 1, 1928, any 
later issue not yet being to hand. 

There are 58 posts of Superintendents, 
of which two are vacant. Nine of the 
remaining 56 posts are held by Indians, five 
of them being Hindu and four Muhammadan 

There are fifty-one posts of Assistant 
Superintendents, of which nine are vacant. 
Of the remaining 42, ten are held by Indians. 
Of these six are Hindus and four are 
Muhammadans. 

Omitting vacancies, there are forty-seven 
Deputy Superintendentships. Of these forty 
are held by Indians, of whom sixteen are 
Hindus and twenty-four are Muhammadans. 

There are twenty-five temporary and 
officiating Deputy Superintendents. Twenty 
of them are Indians, eight being Hindus and 
twelve Muhammadans. 

In the lower police services also similar 
favouritism is conspicuous. 

It is not iu the police services alone that 
in the IJ. P. the Hindus are discriminated 
against. That is the case in the Executive 
Services also. Let us take a few figures. 

Of the seven Listed Superior Executive 
posts, one is held by a person bearing a 
European name, ^nd th re 6 each are held by 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Of the Deputy Collectors two hundred and 
twenty are Hindus and one hundred and 
fifty-eight are Muhammadans. 

In the U. P. members of the Subordinate 
Executive Service are called Tahsildars. There 
are 203 of them. The number of Muhamma¬ 
dans in this service also, as well as among 
the 45 officiating Tahsildars, is disproportion¬ 
ately large. We have no time now to count and 
give the exact figures, but will do so if our 
statement be challenged. 

There are other services which, if examined, 
will reveal a similar state of things. 

In executive work, physical fitness is 
or ought to be a sine qua non. There is no 
readily available means of judging the com¬ 
parative physical fitness of Hindus and 
Muhammadans in Agra and Oudh. But per¬ 
haps the following remarks relating to the 
vitality of Muhammadans and Hindus would 


show that the former are not appreciably 
superior to the latter in this respect, if they 
are at all superior : 

“These are all admirable reasons why the 
Muhammadans should be more vital than the 
Hindus ; but I do not propose to discuss them, 
because I can find no evidence of the greater vitality 
than they are supposed lo cause.” (Italics ours)— 
Mr. E. H. H Eaye, I. C. S„ Superintendent, 
Census Operations, in the U. P. Census Report 
for 1921, page 58. 

There is no easily available test by 
means of which the moral character of 
different communities can be ascertained. 
Some years ago, we used to examine the 
annual jail reports of Bengal, Bihar and U. P. 
to find out’ which community supplied what 
proportion of the convict population of 
prisons. For several years, we found 
that the Moslem community furnished more 
than its proportionate quota. This would 
perhaps go to show that the Muhammadans 
as Muhammadans were not morally superior 
to the other religious communities, though 
undoubtedly some Musalmans must be supe¬ 
rior to some Hindus and vice versa. 

Taking all grades of all services into 
consideration, IT. P. Moslems would be 
entitled to one-sixth as many posts as 
U. P. Hindus, in proportion to the respective 
numerical strength of the two communities. 
What we suggest, however, is not any fixed 
proportion. Appointments should be made by 
open competitive tests, including physical 
tests. We are sure the Hindu Mahasabha 
would agree to this. It has suggested increased 
Hindu recruitment, and open competition is 
sure to result in such increase. But even 
if open competition did not result in increas¬ 
ed recruitment of Hindus, but, on the 
contrary, resulted in their decreased recruit¬ 
ment, there would then be no just cause of 
complaint against the Government. For, what 
is wanted is an open door for talent, not 
favouritism towards any community at the 
expense of others. 

The Hindu discovers the taint of 
obnoxious communalism in the Hindu 
Mahasabha’s resolution. Is it then a 
characteristic of angelic nationalism to 
be indifferent to the unjust treatment of 
one’s own community ? Does favouritism 
shown to any community at the expense 
of others promote even the cause of national¬ 
ism or of efficient and honest administration 
either ? We venture to think the Mahasabha 
has rendered some service to nationalism 
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by its resolution. For, injustice to any 
community and favouritism to some other 
affects national solidarity and weakens the 
nation. We remember to have read in 
The Leader condemnation of the excessive 
employment of Muslims in the U7P. police 
services. That journal cannot be accused of 
communalism. 


Riding Self-determination to Death 

With reference to an amendment moved 
by Mr. Das Ram Bagai at the Surat session 
of the Hindu llahasabha, which was passed 
and which ran as follows : 

“That the Reforms Scheme, in its entirety or 
otherwise, will neither ho workable nor beneficial 
in the North-West Frontier Province, owing to 
the peculiar conditions, geographical, financial and 
political, obtaining in this province, and that it is 
sure to be detrimental to good government and 
highly prejudicial to all-India interests 

The Leader of Allahabad asks whether the 
people of that province are not to have the 
right of self-determination. 

In the abstract any area, with however 
small a population, may be entitled to the 
right of self-determination. But statesmen 
agree that circumstances must modify 
abstract rights. 

The North-West Frontier Province was 
formed by Lord Curzon in 1901 for imperial- 
stic and strategic reasons. It whs never 
intended by that or any succeeding Governor- 
General that it was to be administered like the 
older and bigger provinces of India. Suppos¬ 
ing some future Viceroy were to form a 
separate province in the north-eastern part of 
India, consisting mostly of hilly tracts 
inhabited by hill tribes, would our politicians 
hght for the granting of the right of self- 
determination to such a province also ? 

‘ Qrhaps not. For these north-eastern tracts 
are not inhabited mostly by Muhammadans, 
and so the Muhammadans inhabiting the 
other parts of India need not be placated by 
the promise of the introduction of the 
Reforms in that province, 

■It is assumed that all or most 
or a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
the N.-W. F. Province have asked for 
the Reforms. But that is not a fact. 
Leaving aside the objection of the Hindus 
in that region to the introduction of the 
Reforms there, it is not true that there has 
been any unanimous or majority or general 
demand of the Moslems there for the Reforms. 

80 V*—14 


“The premier nobleman of the province, 
who admittedly holds the highest place 
among its gentry, is N.awab Major 4 -irrcjed 
ISawaz Khan Saddozai, belonging to the 
family which ruled in Bern Ismail Khan 
in the pre-annexation days”, fife is 
well-educated and has been to England. 
He has, in a pamphlet compiled in 1927, 
given twelve cogent reasons for opposing 
the transfer of “the administrative, legislative, 
political and military power and control” 
from the present hands to a machinery yet 
untried in the Province, which, in his opinion, 
would be inefficient.. 

Nawab Habibulla Khan Alizai, another 
well-educated gentleman, who was for 11 
years in the provincial civil service, both 
in the judicial and political lines, says in a 
Memorandum : 

“Full-fledged or partial Reforms that are being 
asked in this Province are the demand of a few 
interested persons....these are the persons who are 
exciting and inciting the people ; otherwise the 
people on the b rentier do not worry themselves 
with these vaporings of politic,s....The relations of 
the Agencies can in no case he separated from the 
adjoining districts. This province should, therefore, 
continue under a separate Administration.” 

Elsewhere he says of the people “residing 
in the mofussii” that they are blissfully 
ignorant of even the name of Reforms.” 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saduddin Khan, 
B. A., LL. B., at present Additional Judicial 
Commissioner, who is believed to be the 
prime mover and controller of the agitation 
for the Reforms, was in 1921 the leader of 
the Peshawar bar. Giving evidence as 
such before the Frontier Enquiry Committee, 
he said : 

“We considered the question aud arrived at the 
deliberate conclusion that a small province like 
this, if carried on as a separate entity, would 
never succeed. The reforms administration is a 
very complex machinery. You want perfectly 
free scope for its free working. Here you have 
five districts. Dera Ismail Khan has been * reduced 
to one half, and Banuu to less than, a half—and 
in a small province like this the paraphernalia of 
a reformed council and the other concomitants 
cannot be accommodated.” 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer is a level-headed 
and very well-informed statesman. He has 
summed up his conclusions on the subject 
as follows :— 

“Apart from all the numerous objections in 
principle, which I have referred to above, it is 
necessary to point out, that owing to (1) its pecu¬ 
liar situation, (2) the relations and affinities 
between the Pathans on both sides of the border, 
(3) the excitability of the people and their 
liability to sudden commotion and up* 
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heavals at the bidding of the fanatical Mullahs, 
as illustrated by the Hij rat and the insurrection 
in the Mansehra Tahsil, (4) the sway of pan- 
Islamic ideas and sentiments and (5) the menace 
of Bolshevism, the political dangers of an extension 
of popular government to the province cannot be 
ignored,-.-The gift of prophecy is denied to me, 

I can only form my judgment upon the evidence, 
and my task is only to warn the Government of 
India against the perils of the adventure, upon 
which they are urged to embark in the pursuit * 
of a policy which, I am afraid, will prove a monu¬ 
ment of political unwisdom.” 

With reference to all that has gone before, 
it may be airily said : ‘'These are mere 
opinions, and opinions wijl differ” So let ns 
come down to the bed-rock of facts. 

To run a full-fledged province enough 
men and money are required. 

The Frontier Province has a population 
of only 22,51,340 persons, which is quite 
inadequate for running a separate “Governor’s 
province.” Many districts in other provin¬ 
ces have each a larger population. The 
smallest “Governor’s province,” Assam, has 
a population of 76,06,230—three and a half 
times that of the Frontier Province. Perhaps 
if the Frontier population were immensely 
rich, and universally literate like the 
Japanese or most of the peoples of 
European countries, a sufficient number of 
men required for doing all kinds of public 
work and sufficient revenue could perhaps have 
been forthcoming. But what are the facts ? We 
will take into consideration literate males of 
the age of twenty and over, as younger people 
do not generally engage in public work. 

In Assam the number of such literate 
males is 3,31,189, and those of that age literate 
in English number 46,996. In the N.-W. F. 
Province the number of literate males of 
that age is 58,447 and that of such literates 
in English only 12,213. These figures show 
the paucity of men in that province able 
to do all kinds of administrative work. Even 
some Moslem majority districts in Bengal 

possess a larger number of literate males 
of the age of 20 and over, as the following 
table shows : 

Males aged 20 and over 

literate Literate in Eng. 
N.-W. F. Pr. 58,447 12,213 

Dacca 152,955 30,336 

Mymensingh 159,643 26,986 

Bakarganj 200,113 17,082 

So these districts in Bengal have in one 
respect a better claim to self-determination 

than the Frontier Province. 


Another fact regarding that province 
should be considered. There the Moslems 
form 93 per cent, and the Hindus and Sikhs 
7 per cent, of the population. As there is 
no necessary literacy qualification for th«> 
franchise and as the British Government 
even lowers the standard for the convenience 
of the “favourite wife,” it is certain that, if 
the Frontier province got the Reforms, popular 
control there would mean Moslem control 
no matter whether there be joint or separate 
electorates. Practically that would result 
in control by the Muslim literate males 
aged 20 and over. But their number is less 
than that of the Hindu and Sikh literates of 
that age : 

Literates Literates in English 
Moslem. 20,641 2,266 

Hindu. 24,094 3,481 

Sikh. 7,722 733 

Thus the small minority of 7 per cent, of 
the population furnishes a majority of adult 
literates. But the government would be a 
government under the control of a majority 
the hulk of whom are illiterate and ignorant. 

We now come to the financial resources 
of the Frontier province. 

When in 1901 Lord Curzon constituted 
the province, he said the extra annual cost 
would be Rs. 3,58,506. But the very next 
year there was a deficit of 38 lakhs. And 
the deficits have gone on increasing ever 
since, as the following figures in lakhs of 
rupees show: 


Year 

Expenditure 

Revenue 

Deficit 

1902-3 

74 

86 

38 

1918-19 

138 

57 

61 

1919-20 

168 

61 

107 

1920-21 

182 

56 

126 

1921-22 

195 

55 

140 

1924-25 

270.8 

77.2 

193.6 

1926-27 

285.3 

86.2 

199.1 

1928-29 (Estimate) 327.48 

89.32 

238.16 


It is plain common sense that those who 
want self-rule must pay its expenses. It may 
be fun for the Muslim majority of a bankrupt 
province to enjoy self-government and fat salaries 
and allowances at the expense of the other 
provinces; but these other provinces cannot be 
expected to appreciate the fun. Least of all can 
Bengal- appreciate it. For, though the Central 
Government makes up the deficits, it does so 
from the revenues collected in the provinces, 
and, as His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, speaking at the dinner of the Mining 
and Geological Institute on January 18 last, 
said: “Something like 45 per cent of the 
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total revenue of the Central Government 
comes through Bengal/* 

We have repeatedly drawn attention to 
the glaring and deliberate financial injustice 
done to Bengal all along. We do so again 
in this connection. If the public men of 
other provinces wish to be generous to the 
Frontier Pathans, let them not think of doing 
so at the expense of Bengal : let them subs¬ 
cribe to vast endowment funds for the N.-W. 
Fr. Province of which the interest may suffice 
to meet crores of deficit year after year. 

Even Bengali Musalmans should under¬ 
stand that they have less and worse sanitation, 
education, etc., than they are entitled to, 
because Bengal’s revenues are in part wasted 
on the Frontier, which has never done 
and will never do anything particularly for 
them, and that if that region be made a 
Governor’s province, still more money from 
Bengal would be squandered there and the 
chances of financial justice to Bengal would 
be remoter still than now. But bankrupt 
provinces have not meant and would not 
mean financial injustice to only one province- 
all provinces have suffered and would continue 
to suffer moro or less. 


Hindu Mahasabha’s Alleged Change of Front 

It has been alleged in some Anglo-Indian 
and Indian papers that there has been a 
change of front on the part of the Hindu 
Mahasabha with regard to the Nehru 
Committee’s Report. Tho truth of this 
allegation cannot be accepted without 
scrutiny. 

At the last session of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha, held at Surat on March 30 & 31 and 
April 1 last, the Nehru Committee’s Report 
as a whole was not taken into consideration; 
only a resolution was passed with regard to 
the recommendations of that report in respect 
of the Moslem demands as amended and 
adopted by the All Parties Convention. So, 
oven if that resolution were a reversal of 
some previous resolution of the Mahasabha, 
it could not be called a change of front in 
respect of the Nehru Report as a whole. 

Our next point is that, even before the 
Surat session, the Mahasabha had never 
considered and either supported or rejected 
that Report. It was signed by its 
Chairman on August 10, 1928. There¬ 

fore, when the Jubbulpore session, 
preceding the Surat session, met on April 7, 


8, 9, 1928, it neither had nor could have 
the Nehru Report before it for consideration. 
Thus, as that report was never considered as a 
whole or in part by the Hindu Mahasabha before 
the Surat session, the allegation of a change 
of front or volte-face is baseles. And as at 
the Surat session only a resolution regard¬ 
ing the recommendations relating to the 
Moslem demand was passed, any statement 
to the effect that the Nehru Report was 
rejocted there is also incorrect. 

It may be alleged that, though the Hindu 
Mahasabha did not acceptor reject the Nehru 
Report, its authorized representatives had 
accepted it. The present writer asked the 
•responsible office-bearers of the Mahasabha 
present at Surat whether any authorized person 
or body bad appointed any such representatives, 
but he could get no definite or satisfactory 
answer. 

The All Parties Conference appointed the 
the Nehru Committee on May 19th, 1928; 
but the Jubbulpore session of the Mahasabha 
had already met during the previous month. 
So the Mahasabha could not possibly have 
appointed its representatives, in anticipation, 
for a then non-existent committee. A Committee 
teas appointed no doubt, at the Jubbulpore 
session “to confer with any committees appoin¬ 
ted by other public bodies for the purpose of 
drafting a Swaraj constitution for India”. 
Whether here “appointed” signifies “to be 
appointed in future” also is more than 
we can say. Moreover, the Nehru Committee 
was appointed, not for drafting a Swaraj 
constitution but “to determine the principles 
of the constitution for Tndia.” This may seem 
a mere hair-splitting distinction. So let us 
pass on to the next point. 

The resolution by which tho Mahasabha 
appointed the above committee at Jubbulpore 
states : 

The committee is directed to adhere strictly to 
the fundamental propositions laid down in the above 
resolution.” 

One of these fundamental propositions is 
“Sind should not be separated from the 
Bombay Presidency”. This and some other 
“fundamental propositions laid down in the 
resolution” have not been strictly or even 
loosely adhered to in the Nehru Report 
recommendations. So, if any real or 
so-called Hindu Mahasabha representative on 
that Committee accepted these recommenda¬ 
tions, he acted ultra vires. 

Among the gentlemen forming the 
Jubbulpore Committee mentioned above, the 
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only one who appears to have taken part in 
the deliberations of the Nehru Committee 
and signed its Report is Mr. M. S. Aney ; and 
of him it is said in chapter II, “On the com¬ 
munal aspect”: “We would note here that 
our colleague Mr. Aney does not agree with 
all the above views but agrees with our 
conclusion.” That conclusion is that “even 
communal grounds justify the separation of 
omd —a conclusion which, being directly 
opposed to one of “the fundamental propo- 
fu °Sr ^ own ” the Jubbulpore session of 
the Mahasabha, Mr. Aney had no authority to 
agree with. Similarly, if* any alleged repre¬ 
sentatives of the Hindu Mahasabha signed the 
supplementary report of the Nehru Committee, 
including recommendations contrary to the 
aforesaid fundamental propositions”, their 
action was unauthorized. The same remark 
"? lds J 8°?d of similar action on the part of 
alleged Hindu Mahasabha representatives at 
the Calcutta All Parties Convention. 

To what we have already said we have to 
add in conclusion that, even if any association 
or institution gives any kind of authority to 
its representatives, that does not make it un¬ 
necessary to obtain in due course the sanction 
of that association or institution to the action 
of its representatives. This is admitted in the 
supplementary report of the Nehru Committee 
when they say (page 18) : “We were of 
opinion that any authority given to represen¬ 
tatives could not obviate the necessity of 
formal ratification by the parent institu- 
v!’ Assi ™ng that the alleged Hindu 
Mahasabha representatives were authorized 
to act as they did, their action was never 
ratified by the Mahasabha and could not 
therefore, bind that body. 

All these considerations lead us to con¬ 
clude that the charge of volte-face is entirely 
baseless, and the alleged acceptance of the 
Nehru Committee’s Report by the 
Mahasabha at any time is a myth. 


Hindu 


Calcutta Post-graduate Teaching 
Reorganization 

A few years ago a committee sat to 
reorganize the teaching and other arrange¬ 
ments of the post-graduate departments of the * 
Calcutta University. The majority of the 
members of that committee came to certain 
conclusions, and the minority to different 
conclusions on some matters. The views of 


the minority were more acceptable to the 
bureaucracy (and to certain Christian mis¬ 
sionaries) than the opinions of the majority 
For some time past a hew reorganization 
committee has been busy hatching its plans 
An impression prevails that the object of 
this new committee is to bring post-graduate 
teaching as nearly as at present practicable 
to the condition in which it was before Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee brought the post-graduate 
departments into existence to make the 
University a teaching one. 

It has been our thankless task to criticize 
the University off and on. But we have 
all along stated that the post-graduate depart¬ 
ments have proved three things, rr.., that 
Indian teachers can teach up to the highest, 
standards as well as and often better than 
the generality of European professors in 
India, that they have done more and higher 
research work than those European professors, 
and that advanced Indian students have boon 
trained by their Indian teachers to do research 
work and have done such work, which whs 
not the case when their higher teachers in 
India were mostly Europeans. Such proof 
of the capacity of I nd ian teachers can not 
be welcome to European officials, European 
professors (including missionary professors) 
in India. So, the general impression prevails, 
the bureaucracy, the European official edu¬ 
cationalists and the missionary professors have 
combined to regain their control over post¬ 
graduate teaching. The plan, it is suspected, 
is to reduce the number of post-graduate 
teachers, to entrust much of the teaching 
again to college professors (mainly of the 
Presidency College and the Scottish Churches 
College), and thus to nullify to some extent 
the great work of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
All this would be done in the name of retrench¬ 
ment, perhaps in the professed interests ol 
primary education. But some three lakhs ;i 
year is not an over-generous subsidy to a big 
university like Calcutta, and there is an 
official plan to tax Bengal for primary edu¬ 
cation. It is a very nice plan—to rob Bengal 
of the greater part of her revenues, to 
starve her higher education, and to 
tax the people again for primary 
education ! Injustice to Bengal has not yet, 
evidently, reached its climax. 

But what we must condemn in the most 
unequivocal language is any direct or indirect 
attempt to stunt the intellect of Bengal by 
narrowing and lowering its sphere of' activity. 



NOTES 


Plagiarism and the Calcutta University 

Several weeks ago an eminent scholar told 
us incidentally in the course of conversation 
that one result of the exposure in this journal 
of the plagiarism of a few professors of the 
Calcutta University has been to produce an 
impression outside Bengal that the research 
work done by . Calcutta professors generally 
was worthless. We had previously heard a 
similar complaint from a few other persons also. 
All these gentlemen being connected with 
education outside Bengal know what they 
say. All we can say is that we are sorry for 
this impression, if it exists, but we never 
intended to produce it or thought that such 
would be the effect of the exposures made 
in this journal. Perhaps there is some 
unconscious exaggeration in the statements. 

The post-graduate departments of the 
Calcutta University have scores of 
professors, out of whom only some half a dozen 
or so have been proved guilty of plagiarism. 
But the number of genuine original workers 
among Calcutta professors is much larger. 

Borne idea of the work done by them has 
been given to the public from time to time 
by this journal, Praha si and other organs. 
Bo the literary dishonesty of a few men 
ought not to have made all the honest workers 
suspect in the eyes of thoughtful and fair- 
minded men. 

Perhaps the attitude of the men in power 
in the Calcutta University from the days of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee downwards has had some¬ 
thing to do indirectly with the regrettable 
impression spoken of before. To all outward 
appearance they have pretended to treat the 
allegations made in Praha si and the Modern 
Review with contempt. But simultaneously 
with such affectation, every time that 
exposures have been made by us, some men 
connected with the University and others 
have vilified us. That, however, is rather 
irrelevant to the issues. It may be admitted at 
once that the editor of the Modern Review is a 
very wicked man and a very unfair journalist. 
That may prove why we were moved to 
publish the things which we have brought to 
light. But that would not prove that we 
invented either the books and periodicals, etc., 
from which passages have been taken without 
acknowledgment or the works of the Calcutta 
plagiarists in which such passages are to be 
found. 

The only sensible and honest course 
to take would have been either to sue the 
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editor of this magazine for defamation and 
damages or to ask the alleged plagiarists to 
face a committee of learned men from the 
Calcutta and other Universities and to take 
disciplinary action against them, if found 
guilty. As the Calcutta bosses, from Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee downwards, never had the 
courage to adopt the former course nor the 
sense of justice, love of the good name of 
the University and regard for literary inte¬ 
grity to adopt the latter, it is not surprising 
if something like the aforesaid impression 
should prevail. People may have inferred 
from the inaction of the Calcutta University 
that in its opinion plagiarism is a legitimate 
method of authorship, and is, therefore, 
generally or largely followed there. But it 
is neither sensible nor fair to make us 
responsible for any such impression. 
The scholars who spoke to us on the subject 
did not, of course, hold us responsible for it. 
We should not have done our duty if we 
had not done what we have and what we 
should be ready to do again if necessity 
arose. 


A Real Hero 

The following paragraph is taken from 
The Statesman : 

Indian and European merchants of Calcutta met 
together on Thursday to signalize one of those 
splendid acts of heroism which have given the 
British mercantile marine a special place in the. 
admiration and affection of tin? public. Captain 0. 
Macfarlane, then (Chief Officer of the B, 1. (' natch. 
w T ent overboard during a cyclonic storm in the 
Indian Ocean eighteen months ago in order to 
rescue the captain of a sinking dhow. He boarded 
the dhow, bound the unfortunate seaman to himself 
with ropes and then climbed back to the deck of the 
Chakla carrying the other man on his back. It was 
a feat calling for great physical strength as well as 
the highest courage. It is easy enough, to talk of 
Indo-European friendship. A man like Captain 
Macfarlane is a practical exponent thereof. 


Turkish Officers with Foreign Wives not Wanted 

“The Angora National Assembly , has taken 
further steps in preventing foreign influence m 
Turkey. A law has now been passed by the 
Assembly, compelling officers marrying foreigners 
to resign connection with the Foreign office, or 
naval and land defence of the country. Officers 
already so married are to be removed from the 
offices. 
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Last Dream of Nadir Shah 

After planning to massacre his leading 
enemies next morning and retire for refuge 
to the fort of Kalat-i-Nadiri (in n. e. Khura¬ 
san), Nadir Shah, on the night of 9th June 
1747, went to the tent of one of his wives, 
the daughter of Muhammad Husain Khan, 
for sleep. He had a strong presentiment 
that a calamity was coming upon him. 
Under some uncontrollable excitement and 
distraction he repeatedly went in and out 
of his harem, unable to find rest in any place. 
His servants were puzzled,*but none of them 
durst put any question to him. Only Hasan Ali 
Beg, who had been a devoted attendant and 
trusted confidant of Nadir ever since the dawn 
of his fortune, made bold to ask what ailed 
him. Nadir Shah called him apart and 
replied that he had dreamt a dream which 
he would tell to Hasan Ali, but it must be 
kept a secret from all other men. 

“The dream was this : Before my rise 
to this God-granted Kingship, at the first 
stage Baba Ali Beg Kusa-Ahmadlu, the 
governor of Abivard, who had sent me on 
some errand to Isfahan, had alighted at this 
village and set up his small tent on the very 
spot where Iain encamped to-day. At night 
a man^ called me in dream to his side and 
said : ‘Come with me, as His Holiness [Ali| 
has summoned you.’ I accordingly went 
with him. Jn the desert a lofty mansion 
was seen in which the Twelve Great Ones 
|y.e., the Imams] were sitting on an eminence. 
The splendour of their faces lit up the 
desert. My guide led me before them and 
said, ‘He has come.’ I found that one of 
the Twelve was greater than the others and 
he addressed one of his companions, ‘Bring 
the sword.’ The latter produced the sword 
as ordered, called me to him, tied the sword 
to my waist, and said : *We give you the 
empire of Iran. Rule the people with care¬ 
ful consideration.’ 

I then awoke, but did not report the 
dream to anybody. I went to Isfahan and 
returned to Baba Ali Beg, [whose daughter 
Nadir married and whom he succeeded in 
the governorship of the town—the first 
step in his rise. | My fortune increased daily, 
and all things shaped as I desired, till at 
length I arrived at this God-given Kingship. 

Last night I dreamt that the same man 
who had then conducted me to the Twelve 
Great Ones, appeared again, sprang upon me 
and dragged me with extreme violence to 


Them and set me before Them. His Holiness, 
who had tied the sword to my waist, turned 
his face away at the sight of me and cried 
out, ‘Take the sword away from the waist 
of this worthless man, as he is unfit for the 
work.’ All ray struggles to retain the sword 
were unavailing. They tore the sword away 
from me and turned me out. Since I have 
awoke from this dream, composure of mind 
and repose have left me. I know not what 
is going to happen.” [MujmiL] 

That very night Nadir Shah was murdered. 

The above is probably a Shia legend, accoun¬ 
ting for Nadir’s downfall as a divine punish¬ 
ment for his having abolished the predominance 
of the Shia State Church in Persia and 
yielded to the Sunnis by his compromise 
decree of June, 1736. In Islamic tradition 
xulfaqar , the sword of Ali, was irresistible. 

J. S. 


The Seed of Communalism 

Hindus and Musalmans are the same 
people by race and they have lived in India 
side by side for centuries. What is the 
explanation for the deplorable outbursts of 
violence that have been witnessed in 
various parts of the country in recent years ? 
The blame has been laid at different doors, 
there have been accusations and counter- 
accusations, but wo do not think it can be 
rightly said that the cause of the mischief 
has been traced to its true source. Nor do 
we say that we have succeeded in doing so. 
We have, however, roceived definite informa¬ 
tion that one of the root causes of the bitter¬ 
ness of communal feeling is to be found in 
the public schools and colleges controlled by 
the Government of Bengal. We are confining 
our remarks to this Presidency, because 
we have no reliable information about the 
other provinces, though wo should not be 
surprised if this example is followed else¬ 
where. Under the Minister of Education in 
Bengal a statement was recently prepared 
showing that the admission to a number of 
schools and colleges in Bengal is governed 
by communal considerations. A percentage 
of Musalman students is fixed for these 
institutions, the percentage varying from 
25 to 100. Let us illustrate how this 
system works. In a certain form in a parti¬ 
cular school there is a rule that the number 
of Hindu and Musalman boys must be fifty 
fifty. Suppose there are 50 Hindus and 49 
Muhammadan students in that class. There is 
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oiie vaeaiit seat and the applicant for it 
happens to be a Hindu. He is turned away 
merely on the ground of his religion. There 
are special Muhammadan educational ins¬ 
titutions in almost every province, but even 
in ordinary schools and colleges students 
are made to feel that their religion is a 
disqualification. We do not for one moment 
suggest that the numerous Hindu- 
Musalman riots can be explained by this 
singular regulation, but it is undeniable at 
the same time that the seed of a certain 
kind of communal feeling is sown in our 
schools and Colleges. 

N. 0. 


Surat Session of the Hindu Mahasabha 

The twelfth session of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha was a success, according to the 
standard of success usually adopted. That is 
to say, the gathering was large, the delegates 
and visitors behaved themselves in an 
orderly aud earnest manner, several very 
important resolutions were passed and some 
of the speeches were good. The speakers 
belonged to both the sexes. The number 
of women among the audience was consider¬ 
able. As in Gujarat Hindus, including 
Jains, do not observe purdah, the attendance 
of the fair sex could easily have been 
larger. 

The real success of any such gathering 
should be judged by the actual carrying out 
of the resolutions. As the President of the 
Surat Session pointed out in his concluding 
speech, resolutions are what the delegates 
are resolved to carry out or see carried out. 
No conference or congress can be a success 
unless they are carried out. 

On account of some local circumstances, 
preparations for the session had to be 
commenced rather late and completed in a 
hurry. But thanks to the devotion and 
indefatigu&ble and unremitting exertions 
of Dr. Baeji, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, of Mr. Wamanrao Mukadam, M. 
L. C., the General Secretary and all their 
co-workers, every arrangement was complete 
in time. We may suggest that the seating 
arrangements in big conferences should 
he such as would enable the President to be 
near enough to the rostrum of the speakers to 
enable him to easily follow what they say and 
to guide and control them, if necessary. It 
would also be a distinct advantage if resolu¬ 


tions for submission to the subjects committee 
were drafted earlier than they are in our 
congresses, conferences, etc. 



Mr. Wamanrao Mukadam 


The arrangements for the accommodation 
and entertainment of the delegates wore 
excellent. Mr. Chunilal Dalai, a wealthy 
member of the reception committee who 
was in charge of the President’s bungalow 
where many delegates were also put up, 
and all the young volunteers were exemplary 
in their zeal, attention and civility. No 
caste distinctions were observed in dinners, 
etc. Men of all castes and no caste sat 
together to take their meals without any 
enquiries or curiosity as to one another’s 
caste. 

Dr. Raeji’s speech was brief but to 
the point and quite outspoken. 

Of the resolutions we should like to 
mention a few as very important. Clause 4 
of resolution Y ran as follows : 

, “The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that every 
Hindu, to whatever caste he may belong, lias equal 
social and political rights.” 

This recognition of the equality of political 
rights is not without significance, but as India 
is not yet self-ruling, as the alien rulers alone 
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can give or not give such rights, there is at 
present no means of judging whether the Hindus 
are earnest in making such a declaration. The 
case is different, however, with social rights. 
It is for «s tfi shew in practice that we are 
sincere in ^eofctring fdurf *11 Hindus have 
equal social rights. Stfcn a declaration is 
a recogmwSn of the complete social equality 
of all Hindus without distinction of caste, 
creed or sect. “Social” is a very compre¬ 
hensive word. It includes not only “educa¬ 
tional” but “religious” as well. We do hope 
for the sake of humanity and justice and 
in its own interests, the. Hindu community 
will give complete effect to this resolution 
without any reservation. It must not be 
supposed that it is only the Brahmos or the 
Arya Samajists who want social equality. 



Mr. Chunilal Dalai 


There is a growing party among those who 
alone used to be called Hindus formerly, 
which is for revolutionary changes in the 
social constitution of the community. This 
party succeeded at the last Calcutta session 
of the-Hindu Samaj Sammelan in getting 
^resolution passed to the effect that “all 
Hindus are Brahmans.” However unreal 
such a resolution may appear, its significance 
as a sign of the times can not be ignored. 
And its chief sponsor, a born Brahman, 
has already invested many members of the 
so-called depressed classes with the sacred 
thread. 


The tenth resolution was in part wordnj 
thus : 

“The Hindu Mahasabha regrets to' see that 
unemployment is increasing day by .; day ainon* 
the Hindus and that many professions, inch as tho** 
of carpenters, blacksmiths, bricklayers, weavers 
tailors, shoe-makers, banglers (tmmham), etc., aro 
going out of their hands. The Mahasabha, therefore 
declares that all the professions of the above kirn} 
are dignified and necessary for tho community and 
that tho Hindus should not hesitate to take' them 
up.” 

We personally know of high-easte Bengali 
and Madrasi Hindus engaged in tanning and 
shoe-making on the factory scale. What is 
wanted is the practical recognition of the 
dignity of the work done by the poor tanner 
or shoe-maker in his cottage or hut. So with 
reference to some of the other crafts and 
occupations. 

The eleventh resolution ran as follows : 

“This Mahasabha, representing all sections of 
the Hindus of India,...expresses its feelings of 
brotherly love and sympathy to all. Hindus 
Hrahmamsts or Buddhists-“residing outside India 
(fi. r/., Indo-China and Indonesia) and to all others 
who m common with the Indians derive their 
spiritual culture from the great mother culture of 
ancient India. 

“This Mahasabha further emphasizes the 
necessity of reviving the ancient connection between 
India and these countries, specially Siam, Cambodia, 
-Java, the Hindu island of Bali, China and Japan, 
with a view to a brotherly co-operation in enriching 
and strengthening for the benefit of all humanity 
this our common spiritual heritage.” 

Preliminary efforts have already been made 
in this direction, and these countries have 
been visited by cultured Hindus with the 
object specified above. Professors Sunitikumar 
Chatterjee and Kalidas Nag went to Surat 
on purpose to enlighten the gathering there 
on the subject by speech and lantern slide 
exhibitions. As knowledge should precede 
action, it is to be regretted that no 
arrangements could be made there to 
tako advantage of their first-hand knowledge. 
On their return journey the public in 
Ahmedabad and Ajmere requested them 
to give them lantern lectures, which was 
done. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, along with some 
political organizations, passed also the politico- 
economic resolution on the boycott of foreign 
cloth. It was the right thing to do so, though 
it was not a special feature of the 
Mahasabha. 

The substance of the resolution on shuddhi 
has our entire support. But we adhere to 
our oft-repeated objection to the use of the 
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word shuddhi, which means purification. 
Every non-Hindu is not necessarily an 
impure person, nor is every Hindu, even of 
the highest caste, pure. The old-world 
habit of giving to all persons outside one’s 
own community some opprobrious or 
contemptuous name, such as barbarian, 
mleehchha , pagan, heathen, gentile, lea fir, infidel, 
etc., should be given up. The use of such 
names and the mental attitude they imply 
have something to do with producing 
intercommunal misunderstanding and bitterness. 
They also produce spiritual arrogance. As 
object (b) of the Mahasabha is “to 
promote good feeling between the Hindus 
and other communities in India and to act 
in a friendly way with them with a view to 
evolve a united and self-governing nation”, 
nothing avoidable should be done which 
may stand in the way of such good feeling. 
We should be sticklers for the reality, not 
for names. The Hindus claim to be a very 
tolerant religious community. There would, 
therefore, be a peculiar appropriateness in 
their giving up the use of a word which 
indirectly reflects on other faiths. 

The present writer had to unfurl and 
hoist two flags. He had no conscientious 
objection to do so. But this outlandish in¬ 
novation did not touch his heart or give him 
any inspiration. He did it mechanically, as 
part of the programme decided upon before¬ 
hand. 

But one function, of which flag-hoisting 
was a small part, did touch him. It was when 
the boy scouts of several depressed class 
(we hate the words) schools showed him their 
evolutions, march past, “huts” and “gardens,” 
etc. Some little boys were introduced to him 
as ‘untouchables’ (a wicked, hateful and very 
painful word). Happily, how indistinguishable 
they looked from “higher caste” boys and 
youth ! He forthwith touched all of them 
caressingly, sayiug it did him good to do 
so. It was a very welcome and encouraging 
piece of information that Raja Narain Lai 
Pitti, an orthodox Hindu nobleman, spends 
Rs. 1,000 a month for these schools. May 
there be more of such really noble men in 
our country ! 

Mention and description of social or 
semi-social functions and visits at Surat 
and other places are reserved for our next 
number. Here we want to refer to only one 
other matter. That is the insistence on the use 
of Hindi. We feel some delicacy in doing so, 
as Bengalis in general, including the present 
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writer, are believed by advocates of Hindi to 
be indifferent or even hostile to the adop¬ 
tion of Hindi as India’s national language 
or Lingua franm. 


“Hindi”, “Hindi” 

There are some persons who, even in 
non-Hindi-speaking provinces, would insist 
on all speakers making their speeches in 
Hindi. When some speaker begins to speak 
in English, they cry out, “Hindi”, “Hindi.” 
Thereby they do, not show excessive 
courtesy to the speaker. If he cannot speak 
Hindi, why cherish the desire to exercise 
any pressure or compulsion on him ? Let 
Hindi win by its own merits. 

At the Surat session of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha also there were such tyrannically- 
disposed lovers of Hindi. The first man 
whom they interrupted with their favourite 
cry was Dr. Raeji, the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, whose printed address 
was in English. He read what he had 
written, not minding the interruptions. Ho 
is a Gujarati. Some other speakers also 
were subjected to such interruptions. There 
was a similar outburst at a subjects com¬ 
mittee meeting also. 

Our advice to all Indians whose mother- 
tongue is not Hindi is to learn to speak and 
read it, if not to write it also. It will pay, 
both in the literal and figurative senses, and 
will save them much annoyance. 

To the ardent lovers of Hindi also we 
wish to make a very humble submission. 

Let them by all means try to extend 
the use of Hindi by education, by improving 
modern Hindi literature so that it may be 
pleasant and profitable to read Hindi, and 
by propaganda of all sorts. But pray do 
not think of compulsion, direct or indirect. 
Please do not be moved by any idea, how¬ 
ever vague or sub-conscious, of. linguistic 
conquest and imperialism. For then there 
would be plenty of linguistic passive resis¬ 
ters in India. And may we remind those 
literate persons whose mother-tongue is 
Hindi that the Hindi-speaking regions in 
India are the most illiterate in India ? It 
is their duty to enable the illiterate persons 
in the Hindi-speaking areas to read, at 
least simultaneously with, if not before, 
making efforts to spread Hindi in other 
areas. 

It should also be remembered that there 
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is no necessary connection between the 
promotion of the cause of Hinduism and the 
use of Hindi. Ages before Hindi or any 
other modern Indian language was born, 
Hinduism existed in India. The Hindus of 
those days were perhaps as good Hindus 
as the speakers of Assamese, Bengali, Guja¬ 
rati, Marathi, etc., and probably even 
as good, Hindus as the Hindi-speaking 
Hindus. There is no particular virtue in 
speaking Hindi or any other language, and 
no sin in not speaking any of them. It is 
all a matter of use and wont and conveni¬ 
ence and" expediency. 

The cause of Hindi should not be 
mixed up with other causes. At a 
subjects committee meeting at Surat it was 
pointed out by some one that not a single 
delegate had come from South India. Thereupon 
a delegate from Maharastra said that the 
insistence on the use of Hindi had something 
to do with it. We think he was right. In 
any . case, nobody controverted his opinion. 
We do not in the least suggest that any one 
should relax his efforts to spread the use of 
Hindi. But in the Hindu Mahasabha the 
sole object is to serve the Hindu community. 
If by insistence on the use of Hindi whole 
provinces are practically prevented from 
taking part in its deliberations and other 
activities, English or any other suitable 
language should be allowed to be used. 
Speakers of other languages than Hindi ought 
not to be made to feel as if they took part 
in it on sufferance. 


Pratap ‘’Jayanti” 

; The anniversary of the birth of Maharana 
Pratap Singh of Chitor falls on the 6th May 
next.. That is the date given in his Hindi 
biography by Mahamahopadhyay Rai Bahadur 
Gaurishankar Hirachafid Ojha, who must be 
considered the highest authority on the 
point. 

.The Maharana was a very great hero. 
He prized his personal liberty and honour and 
the freedom of his country * above all things 
else. Hence he was, able to fight all his life 
almost single-handed with Akbar, at that 
ti)p§.,. perhaps the greatest and most powerful 
eriiparor. iti. the world. Rana Pratap fought 
both' ; against the political conquest 
of bis. motherland as well as the social 
conquest of his people by the diplomatic 
nuptial , alliances, between Mughal men and 
Hindu women introduced by Akbar. 


It was necessary in his days to fight 
against the Mughal, as it was also in the 
days of Shivaji. But now both Hindu and 
Moslem are in subjection to a third party. 
The two have now to make common cause 
to regain freedom for India, their common 
motherland. This should not be impracticable. 

The Scots heroes Robert Bruce and 
Wallace fought against the power of England. 
But now both the Scottish and English 
people dwell amicably as citizens of one 
common country and make common cause, 
whenever the power, safety and prosperity 
of their land is threatened politically or 
commercially, though the Scots, like the 
Musalmans in India, are in the minority. 
The celebration of the anniversaries of Bruce 
and Wallace is not at all resented by 
Englishmen. 

Similarly, in India patriotic Indian Musal¬ 
mans ought to be able to appreciate 
the love of liberty and honour and the 
patriotism and heroism of Maharana Pratap 
Singh. Akbar, his greatest enemy, was great 
enough to do it. It is related in the life of 
the Maharana by Ojha-ji, mentioned above, 
that when the news of the passing away of 
the great hero reached the Mughal emperor, 
he was struck dumb and his face wore a sail 
expression. Seeing him in this condition, 
liis courtiers, who thought that he should 
have been rather glad than sorry at the death 
of the Rana, felt surprised. Then a Rajput 
char an (bard or minstrel), named Dursa Adha, 
who was present at the Darbar, recited some 
six lines of poetry impromptu to the follow¬ 
ing effect : 

“0 Guhilot Rana Pratap Singh, on your 
death the Badshak pressed his tongue be¬ 
tween his teeth and heaved a sigh and shed 
tears. For you never allowed your horse 
to be branded with the Badshah’s mark*, 
never bent your turban before any one, 
never attended the Badsbahi nau vox (new 
year’s celebrations), never went to the 
emperor’s ptalace, never stood waiting under 
his window for a glimpse of his face. 
You made people sing your glories and 
carried on the administration of your rajya 
easily. Therefore you have trumphed in 
every way.” 

Healing these verses recited, the courtiers 
thought the emperor must be angry with 
the bard. But, on the contrary, the monarch 


* The branding was done to remind all courtier-4 
and Vassal kings of their inferior Status. 
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rewarded him, saying, “This poet has truly 
understood my feeling.’’ 

There are many similar verses, addressed to 
Akbar by the same poet, current in Rajasthan. 
They are quoted in Ojha-ji’s book. 


H. H. Setu Lakshini Bayi, Maharani 
Regent of Travancore 

The Literary Digest for March 30 
publishes an article relating to the Junior 
Maharani of Travancore, quoting from The 
Modern Review and other journals passages 
in her presidential address to the All India 
Women’s Social Conference, and stating that 
in Kerala women have been always free 
and have all along enjoyed full proprietary 
rights. The American paper also publishes a 
portrait of the Junior Maharani by Mr. St. 
Nihal Singh. 

The Senior Maharani, Her Highness 
Setu Lakshmi Bayi, the Maharani Regent 
of Travancore, is a very remarkable 
woman. In 1924, in her 28th year 
Her Highness began to direct the 
destinies of Travancore at a critical juncture, 
when, “on account of the unprecedented 
floods combined with active and acute 
communal quarrels,” even an experienced 
and daring statesman would have found 
decent administration not only delicate but 
highly difficult. But she is of that stuff of 
which great women are made. Her Highness 
is the grand-daughter of Ravi Yarma, the 
celebrated artist, and is wedded to Sri Rama 
Varrna, the nephew of that illustrious poet and 
scholar, Kerala Yarma Yaliya Koil Tampuran. 
The Maharani and the Prince Consort 
are well up in English, Sanskrit and Malayalam 
and in those special subjects a knowledge 
of Avhich is essential for the due discharge 
of the duties of their exalted position. 
The Maharani is proficient in music and one 
or two other fine arts and in domestic 
economy. By her patriotic acts, no less by 
the purity of her motives and the saintliness 
of her character, she has already secured a 
place in the hearts of all true sons of the soil. 

A few salient features of her administration shall 
here be enumerated for the information of 
people outside the State. Her Highness did 
away with the hoary custom of the presenta¬ 
tion of naxar by the officers of the State 
service, though , it meant a loss to her. She 
abolished the racial distinctions at the Regency 
Burbars. Eor the first time in the annals of the 
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she appointed a non-Hindu as the 
Prime Minister of the State, and threw open 
he high offices of the Land Revenue 
Hepartment to all classes of the subjects of 
the country. With a true womanly heart, 
tier Highness has stopped all animal sacrifices 
m every temple under the control of the 
Government. All India knows with what tact and 



Her Highness Setu lakshmi’ Bayi 
‘.Maharani Regent of Twaneore 


firmness the Maharani tackled the Satyagraka 
problem and redressed the grievances' of her 
non-caste Hindu subjects. Provision is made 
for the assignment of Government lands on 
favourable terms to the “depressed classes.” 
For tackling problems connected with irriga¬ 
tion, water supply, railway extension and 
electrical schemes, special advisors have been 
entertained by the Government. Expert 
Committees have come out with suggestions 
in the matter of prohibition and of 
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unemployment. But one of the most outstand¬ 
ing reforms of Her Highness is the abolition 
of the paddy tax on Crown lands. It is only 
those* who know how this tax is made a 
source of untold misery to the tenants and 
that there are practical difficulties involved 
in the commutation that will appreciate the 
promulgation of this measure. It is also 
an act of self-denial, as these lands form her 
private domain, and the change spells a 
great financial loss to Her Highness. 


Britain, India and “Outlawry of War’’ 

Attention has been repeatedly drawn in 
this journal to the significance to India 
and other subject countries of Article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, by whicli 
“The members of tbo League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all Members 
of the League.” As India is an integral 
part of the British Empire and as the 
territorial integrity of that empire would be 
destroyed by India being separated from it, 
this article stands in the way of India being 
ever independent. 

A subtle controversialist may, however, 
Say that the Article refers only to 4 external 
aggression’, meaning thereby that the 
Members bind themselves to preserve the 
integrity, say of the British Empire, if any 
foreign power tries to detach India from 
it, but they do not bind themselves 1o try to 
baffle any internal effort on the part of the 
Indian people to achieve independence. On 
the contrary, they admit by implication the 
right of the Indian people to become free 
by internal act on, civil or military. 

That is a permissible interpretation, and 
this loophole in the League article has not 
escaped the eyes of British diplomats. So 
they have been always on the alert to close 
it. 'The “multi-lateral peace treaty” for ‘the 
outlawry of war’, popularly known as the 
Kellogg Pact, sponsored by U. S. A., gave 
British statesmen their opportunity. This 
treaty was ostensibly meant for the re¬ 
nunciation of war ; but whilst Egypt, Persia, 
Turkey, Afghanistan and Soviet Russia have 
declared for the acceptance of that treaty 
without any reservations, Great Britain, 
through Sir Austen Chamberlain, has made 
a very important and significant reservation 
which practically nullifies the treaty and in 


addition gives her the power to prevent, by 
armed warfare, India and other nations subject 
to her becoming free by internal rebellion, 
.whether armed or unarmed. This British 
reservation is embodied in paragraph 10 of the 
British note, which runs as follows : 

“The language of article 1, as to the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy, renders 
it desirable that I should remind your excellency 
that there are ceitain regions of the world the 
welfare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety. His 
Majesty’s Government have been at pains to make 
it clear in the past, that interference with these 
regions cannot be suffered. Their protection against 
attack is to the British Empire a measure of 
self-defence. It must be clearly understood that 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept 
the new treaty upon the distinct understanding 
that it does not prejudice their freedom of action 
in this respect.” 

That is to say, if the people of India 
try even by civil disobedience to become 
free, Great Britain reserves to herself the right 
to make war on the people of India to frustrate 
any such attempt. And Great Britain would 
undertake such war for the “welfare” of 
India! Tins reminds us of Mr. Bertrand 
Shadwcll’s lines : 

If you daro commit, a wrong 

On the weak because you are strong. 

You may do it if you do it for his good ! 

You may rob him if you do it for his good : 

You may kill him if you do it for his good! 

So, by means of article 10 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and by 
paragraph 10 of the British note on the 
Kellogg Pact, Great Britain has provided 
against India becoming free by either 
external or internal aggression.’ 

All these facts and more were brought 
out by Senator Blaine in his very remark¬ 
able and outspoken speech in the United 
States Senate on the British reservation to 
the Kellogg treaty. As India’s unofficial but 
accredited ambassador, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
repudiated the British reservations. Her 
letter to the Hon’ble Senator John H. Blaine 
was read by him in the course of his 
speech in the Senate and has found place 
in the United States Congressional Record. 
It runs as follows : 

The issue you have raised in the course of the 
debate on the multi-lateral treaty with special 
reference to British reservations is of momentous 
importance to India. To accept such reservations 
in their entirety is to endorse and assume respon¬ 
sibility for all arbitrary policies and actions which 
might conceivably work to the^ detriment of my 
people in their legitimate aspirations and endeavours 
to secure full national freedom.. As an unofficial 
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but duly accredited spokesman of my country I 
question the claim of Lord Cushendun to commit 
India to any treaty in which her own representa¬ 
tives were neither consulted nor included. Though 
India has always upheld the high gospel of peace 
toward the recognition of which principle this pact 
in its original intention constituted an admirable 
gesture, she cannot be held bound in all circums¬ 
tances to honor any vicarious pledges made in her 
behalf and without her consent which deprives her 
of a single national or international right. But she 
must reserve to.herself complete independence of 
action in all its implications to establish and 
maintain her undeniable and inalienable birthright 
of political liberty. 

Mr. Blaffie Said in the course of his 
speech :— 

Far worse than the threat; to our commerce is 
our denial of the right to liberty and independence 
everywhere. We propose to weld tighter the steel 
band of tyranny and imperialism about the form 
of prostrate and subject people. 

Wo by this treaty solemnly acknowledge that 
loss than 50,000,000 subjects of Great Britain shall 
have the right to rule over 40(',000,000 people, 
without their consent and against their protest. 

Mr. President, is there a single member of this 
Senate who can say that we are not by this treaty 
building up a power that is not only a menace to 
the peace of the world, but, as well, a menace to 
civilization itself ? 

Let us look at the world picture briefly. In 
Africa alone the British Government has subjugated 
50,1 >00,000 people in a territory almost equal to 
Panada and Mexico. 

In Egypt Id,000,000 human lives are under 
her domination. 

In India she exercises sway over nearly 
319,000,000. 

The United Kingdom, with a population of only 
44,(100,000 dominates in Europe three and a half 
millions of people. In Asia, 329,000,000 ; in Africa, 
over 50,000,000 : in North America, over 9,000,000; 
in the West Indies, a million and three-quarters ; 
m South and Central America. 350,000 ; in 
Australasia, over seven and a half million inhabit¬ 
ants ; and in the scattered islands of the seas, 
nearly a million. 

Of this vast multitude of subjects nearly 90 
per cent are a race foreign to the Anglo-Saxon. 
This vast multitude of Asiatics, Africans, and 
Malaysians have a civilization far more ancient 
than that of the British. They have given to the 
world the greatest men ; they have developed the 
sciences; they handed down to us laws and a 
literature rich in spiritual value. They constitute 
a great sleeping giant. In the retrogression of 
civilization, as we propose by this treaty, who can 
say that these ancient people may not some day 
become the salt of the earth and God’s chosen 
people V 

And yet it is proposed in the Senate of the 
United States that we should solemnly recognize 
the British Kingdom’s claim of sovereignty, 
dominion over, arid possession of these people. 

I say, sir, that America, born out of the w’omb 

revolution, cannot afford to deny to those 
400,000,000 people their right of independence, as 
they may in the future be able to assert that 
nght I may stand alone in this, but as for myself., 



Hon’ble Senator John H. Blaine 


I will not consent, to a treaty that obligates America 
to recognize and respect the claim of any nation 
against the right of independence of other nations. 


Rammohun Roy on the Value of Modern 
Knowledge 

On 11th December 1823, Rammohun Roy 
addressed a memorial to Lord Amherst, 
expressing regret w that the Government 
are establishing a Sanskrit school under Hindu 
Pandits to impart such knowledge as is 
already current in India.” “This semihar/,” 
he remarked, “can only be expected to load 
the minds of youth with grammatical 
niceties and metaphysical distinctions of 
little or no practical use. . .. The Sanskrit 
system of education would be the best 

calculated.'to keep this country in darkness. 

But as the improvement of the native popu¬ 
lation is the object of the Government, it 
will consequently promote a more liberal 
and enlightened system of instruction, 
embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
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Chemistry, Anatomy, 'with other useful 
sciences, which may be accomplished with 
the sums proposed by employing a few 
gentlemen of Europe and providing a College 
furnished with necessary books, instruments, 
and other apparatus.” 

As illustrating the amusing assumption 
of superior knowledge, love of ‘native learning’ 
and wisdom on the part of the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy of Rammohun’s days we print 
below two documents unearthed by Mr. 
Brajendra Nath Banerji : 

Mem bees of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction, 

I am directed to transmit to you for information, 
the accompanying copy of a representation ad- 
dressed by Rammohun Roy, to the Rt. Hon’bie 
the Governor General in Council, expressing 
disappointment on the part of himself and his 
countrymen, at the resolution of Government to 
establish a new Sanskrit College in Calcutta, 
instead of a seminary designed to impart instruc¬ 
ts, exclusively in the arts, sciences and philo¬ 
sophy of Europe. 

2. In furnishing your Committee with a copy 
ot the paper, His Lordship in Council cannot 
abstain from remarking, that it is obviously written 
under an imperfect and erroneous conception of 
the plan of education, and course of study, which 
it is proposed to introduce into the new College, 
that the defects and demerits of Sanskrit literature, 
and Philosophy, are therein represented in an 
exaggerated light, and that the arguments in 
favour of encouraging native learning, as well as 
the positive obligation to promote its revival and 
improvement, imposed on the Government by the 
terms of t the Act of Parliament, directing the 
appropriation of certain funds to the object of 
Public Education, have been wholly overlooked 
by the writer. 

H. The letter of Rammohun Roy is not con¬ 
sidered to call for any answer on the part of 
Government, but it will of course be at the 
discretion of your Committee to address any 
observations, which you may. deem the occasion 
to require, either to Rammohun Roy himself or to 
Government. * 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

Persian Office (Sd.) A. Stirling, 

January 2nd, 1824 Actg. Depy Persian Secy, to 
Govt. In charge 

[ The General Committee’s note 
on the above] 

Under the discretion vested in the Committee 
with respect to addressing any observations on the 
letter of Fammohim Roy either to himself or to 
Government the Committee resolve that it is un¬ 
necessary (o offer any remarks. The erroneous 
impressions entertained by the author of the letter 
are sufficiently adverted to in the letter from the 
Secretary to the Government, but had the views 


* Copy book of Letters Received and Issued by 
the General Committee of Public Instruction , 
1823-24 , pp. 40-42. (Bengal Govt. Records). 


token in the letter been even less inaccurate the 
Committee would still conceive it entitled to no 
reply, as it has disingenuously assumed a character 
to which it has no pretensions. The application 
to Government against the cultivasion of Hindu 
literature, and in favour of the substitution of 
European tuition, is made professedly on the part, 
and m the name of the natives of India. But it 
bears the signature of one individual alone, whose 
opinions are well known to be hostile to those 
entertained by almost all his countrymen. The 
letter of Rammohun Roy does not therefore express 
the opinion of any portion of the natives of India, 
and its assertion to that effect, is a dereliction of 
truth, which (cancels the claim of its author to 
respectful consideration. * 

Sd. J. H. Harington 
President 

General Committee of Public Instruction 

Those who impudently disputed the claim of 
Rammohun to speak in the interests of his coun¬ 
trymen and accused him* of disingenuousuess 
and dereliction of truth, need not be answered. 
He was not alone in his views—he had friends 
and followers, but even if he were alone, he was 
the one outstanding personality of his ago 
and country. To question his claim to speak 
for his country was mere pettifogging. That 
the policy advocated by him was afterwards 
accepted and that his mti-Suttee views wore 
also accepted, go to show that though he 
had little following, he was entitled to speak 
and to be heard. 

The members of the Education Com¬ 
mission, appointed by Lord Ripon in 1882, 
in the 6th chapter of their report, referring 
to Rammohun Roy’s exertions, wrote : 

k lt took twelve years of controversy, the 
advocacy of Macaulay, and the decisive action § oi 
a new Governor-General, before the Commit te 
could, as a body, acquiesce in the policy urged 
by him.” 

As regards his views on the Sanskrit edu¬ 
cation of his days, his critics forgot to note 
that he spoke of such education as was 
imparted ■ under Hindu pandits ” of that 
time. It was really such as he said it 
was. The assumption that his critics had 
a better knowledge of Sanskrit literature 
and Hindu education was ridiculous. 
Rammohun Roy was far better acquainted 
with the precious and other portions of 
Sanskrit literature than all his critics combined. 
He was the first to translate and 
expound the TJpanishads. There should be 
no mistake regarding his attitude to Sanskrit 
learning. Take the Yedanta, for instance. 

* Minutes of Proceedings^ of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction , 1823-1841 Vol 
No. 5. pp. 45-48. (Bengal Govt. Records). 
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His biographer Miss S. I). Collet, though 
an Englishwoman who had never set foot 
on Indian soil and a Trinitarian Christian, had 
a better understanding of his position than 
his Anglo-Indian detractors in Tndia. She 
writes in her biography of him : 

“According as the Yedanta is taught with or 
without a proper selective adjustment of its widely 
various contents, its value as a subject of instrue- 
lion may be set high or low. In the ordinary 
Hindu schools it-was taught in false perspective, 
with a discrimination exercised, if at all, in favour 
of what was trivial, incorrect, polytheistic. Ram- 
mohun, therefore, opposed with all his might the 
suggestion that the British. Government should 
perpetuate or 'encourage this kind of Vedantie 
instruction. At the same time he saw in the 
Vedanta, rightly handled and “rightly divided”, a 
means for leading his countrymen out of their 
prevailing superstition and idolatry into a pure and 
elevated Theism. Their devotion to the Vedantie 
scriptures was the lever by which Rammohun hoped 
to lift them into a simpler and nobler faith. There¬ 
fore he founded the Vedanta College; and therefore 
also he controverted the missionaries’ wholesale 
disparagement of the Vedanta. If the missionaries 
had succeeded in discrediting the Vedanta, they 
would in Rammohun’s eyes have broken down 
the bridge which enabled men to pass from Hindu 
Poly theism to Hindu Theism. .He thus combated 
both flio conservative Christian who advocated 
indiscriminate rejection and the conservative Hindu 
who advocated the indiserimate retention of Vedantie 
teaching; and lie provided for a discriminating 
instruction in the ancient system which should have 
Iho approval of liberal Hindus and liberal Christians. 


Inspectors of Police in U. P. 

The following figures are to be added to 
our note in this issue on the police services 
in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh : 

There are in that province 222 Inspectors 
of Police, of which 87 are Hindus, 07 Musal- 
mans and 68 Christians (judging by their 
European names). There are 86 officiating 
Inspectors, of whom 38 are Hindus, 28 
Musalmans and 20 Christians (judging by 
their European names). In the C. I. D. 
there are 10 Musalman and 15 Hindu 

Inspectors. 

In that province Hindus form 84.48 per 
cent, of the population, Musalmans 14.46 per 
cent, and Christians ‘44 per cent, (less than 
one-half per cent). 

“An Alleged Effort of the Government of India” 

The Literary Digest writes : 

.Referring to an alleged effort of the Government 
of India to stop the publication of statements 
suggesting “British complicity” in the movement 


that caused Amanullah’s 
contributor to the Calcutta 
say : 


downfall, an 
Welfare has 


Indian 
this to 


u 'l l even me most Jiair- 

bramed agitator would ‘get; away with’ a story of 
an Indian governmental plot to put. a new kine¬ 
on the throne of Afghanistan, Nor would sensible 
people believe that the Government of India made 
special arrangements for the escape 0 f the Afahan 
Prince from Allahabad in order to put him m! 
as a pretender. So that we do not think the 
Government were well-advised to issue hastily a 
circular which evil tongues might slyly internivt 
as protesting too much.’ 


Butler Committee’s Report 

The terms of reference of the Butler 
Committee asked that body “to report upon 
the relationship between tiic Paramount Power 
and the Indian States,” but the meaning 
attached to the expression “Indian States” 
was simply the Princes, to the exclusion of 
those negligible plebeians, the subjects of 
the States. For, we are told that the com¬ 
mittee declined to hear associations purpor¬ 
ting to represent these people, on the 
ground that it would he outside the terms 
of reference. Being plebeians ourselves, 
we are rather prejudiced, and our biassed 
mind thinks that in the Indian states the 
people are the most important party, as 
they are the producers and as they can do 
without the Princes but the Princes cannot 
do without them. 

The terms of reference being funda¬ 
mentally wrong, the labours of the Committee 
were not wholly of the right sort Such as 
they were, however, they visited only 1.5 
states out of about 700 and examined only 
48 witnesses. They got only 70 replies to 
their questionnaire from different states. 
“The important States of Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Baroda, Travaneore, as well as Cochin, 
Rampur, Junagadh and other states in 
Kathiawar and elsewhere declined to be 
represented by Sir Leslie Scott.” All this 
would help the public to decide’v^jmt value 
to attach to the report of the Committe e ' 

As the East India Company transferred 
their Paramountcy to the British Crown, 
which always acts through the Government 
of India, and as, therefore, actually 
the relation of the Princes is with 
the Government of India as at present 
constituted, we do not think there 
can be any insuperable obstacle in the 
way of direct relations being established 
between the Princes and a future national 
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'S&? f opular Government of India. The Princes, 
feo, need not gite themsely^ lofty airs. The 
British Grown hits no ml power. Real 
power is widdod by the British people 
through their Parliament. So, if the Princes 
can have relations with the British people 
through tfe British Parliament, what is there 
derogatory ih thair having relations with the 
Indian people through an Indian parliament ? 

The Butler Committee know that in India 
the slow or rapid democratization of the 
constitution is inevitable, and therefore in 
future the Princes in dealing with the 
Governor General in Council would have 
to deal in part with sotne representatives 
of the Indian people. But the Indian people 
are “untouchable”. So the Committee suggest 
that in future it is the Viceroy with whom 
the Princes are to have dealings, not the 
Governor-General. This will prevent any 
Indian from having any knowledge of the 
correspondence or negotiations with the 
Princes. One of the reasons given for the 
proposed change is, “it will relieve them of 
the feeling that cases affecting them may be 
decided by a body whicli has no special 
knowledge of them” ! As if Viceroys have 
such special knowledge ! As if a Viceroy 
ran know more during his brief tenure of 
office than well-informed Indians born and 
living in India ! 

The Committee have suggested the direct 
recruitment of political officers from the 
British Universities. Why cannot States 
subjects do such work ? Why cannot Indians 
of British India ? 

“The People” Lajpat Rai Number 

The Lajpat Rai Number of The People 
is an excellent production, alike in the 
reading it provides and the illustrations. 
Particularly interesting and informing is the 
story of that great man’s life written by 
himself, which is begun in this special 
number. 

V ' Hemendra K. Rakhit 

The unanimously passed resolution in the 17th 
Annual Convention # of the Hindustan Association 
of America, recording sincere appreciation of and 
deep-felt- gratitude for the services of Mr. Hemendra 
K. • RakhLt, the Editor-in-Chief of the Hindustanee 
Student , puts in words what is recognized to be 
the general sentiment of the Indian community in 
general and the student body in particular in the 
United States of America regarding Mr. Rakhit’s 
selfless and varied activities toward the cause of 
India in America. The resolution referred to is as 
follows: 


“That this convention place on record its sincere 
appreciation and deep gratitude Of the members of 
the H. A. A. to Mr. Hemendra latehtt one of 
•the founders of the H, A. A., for his selfless, 
conscientious and constructive work la formulating 
and building the activities of the association sun 
as The Hindustanee Student , the Loan .and 
Scholarship Fund, Alumni Organizations, etc. Wo 
earnestly hope that the H. A. A. will continue to 
receive the same substantial and hearty co-opera¬ 
tion from Mr. H. K. Rakhit during the ybars to 
come.” 

Out of a small student group discussion held 
in Chicago in 1911 the Hindustan Association was 
formed so that the interests of the students from 
India in America may be safeguarded by mutual 
co-operation and that the culture and cause of 
India may be systematically presented before the 
people of America. 

And to-day there are over fifteen chapters of the 
II. A. A., scattered throughout the U. S. A. at 
different university centers. During these years 
Mr. Hemendra K. Rakhit served the II. A. A. as 
President of several local chapters, twice as 
President of the H. A. A. itself, organized the 
Loan and Scholarship Fund of the H. A. A. acting 
as its Chairman for over a number of years. The, 
Hindustanee Student , the official monthly of the 
Association, may be said to be the fruit mainly 
of Mr. Rakhit’s efforts. To those who know the 
difficulties of running a magazine in a foreign 
land, the labours involved in placing the Student 
on a firm foundation will be evident. 

One of the most important features of the 
Student activities in general in America.is the 
Inter-relations of different national groups of 
students, and the Hindustan Association of America 
lias been one of the actively interested organizations 
in the entire international student bodies in the 
II. S. A. ■ ■ 

Besides Mr. Rakhit’s permanent activities at 
International House, New York, where nearly 
60O students and scholars representing over tio 
different nations live, as Head of its Extension 
Bureau, and his work in connection with the 
H. A. A., he is constantly called upon to join and 
lead conferences of all sorts throughout the coun¬ 
try. Tn the World Conference on Education, first 
organized in San Francisco in 1923, where eminent 
scholars from all over the World attended, Mr. 
Rakhit’s paper on “India and the World 1 ' 
was received with great applause and much 
appreciation. Mr. Rakhit has been delegated to 
the several Cosmopolitan Clubs Conventions, twice 
to the Canadian Students National Convention at 
Montreal and Toronto, and the Y. M. C.A, and Y. W. 
C. A. Conventions. 

The Chinese Students Association in this country 
invited Mr. Rakhit to edit a special issue of the 
Chinese Student Monthly, official monthly of. the 
organization commemorating Tagore’s visit to 
China. 

He has also been president of the several cosmo¬ 
politan clubs at California and Wisconsin, of which 
university he is a graduate, and in 1920.he was 
elected V ice-President of the Association of Cosmo¬ 
politan Clubs of the U. S. A. He also organized 
the Young India League, founded by Lala Lajpat 
Rai, In all his activities lie has earned the respect 
of all. 



IN GARHVALL 
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A Lesson of Indian History 

By JADTTNATH SARKAR, m.a., r. i.k. 


Effect ok Nadir Shah’s Invasion 

T he conquest of Delhi by Nadir Shah 
(1739) is the most significant event 
in the history of indigenous India and 
ought to give us food for the deepest thought. 

As its first and most obvious effect, this 
easy success of the foreigner disgraced India 
in the eyes of other nations. I shall not 
speak of the wholesale massacre and 
mutilation of the men, outrage on the women, 
and plunder and burning of cities aud 
villages along the victor’s line of advance. 
But Nadir’s success set an example and 
opened a path before the rest of the world, 
which other enterprising races were not slow 
to tread as the easiest means of enriching 
themselves. 

The Persian proved in the clearest 
manner India’s impotence for national defence 
even against small bodies of foreign invaders. 
He exposed the rottenness of India’s indigen¬ 
ous forces and central Government by reason 
of their palpable failure to discharge the first 
duty of every State and every living 
organism, namely self-preservation. 

Here is a country of proverbial fertility 
with a continental vastness of territory and 
population,—with abundant and cheap labour 
for all purposes, where Nature aids man by 


easing the processes of agriculture and thus 
increasing the annual addition to the national 
stock,—where the mildness of the climate 
reduces human wants to a minimum and 
thus leaves a huge surplus of produce free 
to swell the garnered wealth of the land. 

Nadir’s victory, unlike that of Timur or 
Babur, was gained not over the lord of a 
small district round Delhi, not over one out 
of the many rival and wrangling petty kings 
of the land -but over the Emperor of all 
India except the extreme South. His Mughal 
opponent was the lawful sovereign of the 
vast stretch of country from Ghazni to 
Chittagong and from Kashmir to^he Kaveri. 

This huge empire Muhammad Shah iiHr* " 
herited intact, and as yet none of “fns 
provincial governors and sub-kings had thrown 
off his suzerainty. The hoarded treasures of 
his ancestors for seven generations were 
still undissipated. 

Our land had been torn by the wars of 
petty kings and independent provincial 
dynasties throughout the Pathan period. But ^ 
the Mughal empire had ended this -state of 
things and brought nearly two-thirds of 
India together under one sway for oyer a 
century and a half, and the central Govern¬ 
ment had had a very long opportunity of 
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welding the parts together and organizing 
their resources under one compact and unitary 
system by actual administration and 
experience. 

Why then did the heir to such an empire 
and the master, of euch resourees go down 
in a single shepherd, 

whose father bags, 

whose mo^er -^6d:;id' wfery and' who had 
himself passed his early life as a captive and 
drudge of robbers if This problem is worth 
investigating from the point of view of the 
Indian patriot no less than from that of the 
student of history. 

All political systems and constitutions are 
mere abstract devices pr dead machines; they 
can act o dy through human agents. And 
it is the quality of these human instruments 
that determines the practical efficacy of any 
system. The complexion of a Government 
is determined by the character and intellect 
of the men who must conduct the administra¬ 
tion in its actual operation. This is the bed¬ 
rock truth in politics, which no amount of 
rhetoric can conceal for ever. 

Causes op India’s National Weakness 

The fate of India’s indigenous empire in 
the 18th century was not decided by the 
factor of population, as had been the case 
with, the Roman empire in the fifth century. 
Here no dying race was overwhelmed by 
millions of more prolific barbarians, but just 
the contrary. Population was on our side. 
Hence, the fall of our own Government was 
one more example of the historic superiority 
of quality over quantity, of discipline over 
emotional laxity; of enlightened selfishness 
and self-control over blind greed and irrational 
self-indulgence. 

The Great Mughals had imposed their 
peace and oneness of administrative type 
and official language upon two-third s of India , 
but they had not succeeded in creating a 
homogeneous nation. Provincial isolation , in 
thought and action, was still hard-set; the 
onene ®®il f ^ dia was not realized. The people 
^fDpfcji despised those of the Panjab, and 
so, too, in other provinces. As for the 
Kashmiri, the estimation in which he was 
held can be inferred from his “constant 
epithet” Bad-bakht in popular speech. Bengal 
was a hell full of bread,” and Sindh another 
hell” (of the dry variety ?) in the eyes of 
the people of Upper India. In fact, 
provincial jealousy and parochial or sectarian 
pride-H;he very antithesis of nationality, were 


in fall force. The disastrous effect of thi 
fratricidal spirit among our people was that thl 
frontiers were not recognized as an integral 
part of our own country, our first line of defence 
whose loss meant the loss of the whole 
empire. When and even 

Peshawar fell into tilfe invader’s hands the 
people of the interior provinces said it’was 
not their concern, they themselves were 
untouched! They continued their life of 
pleasure and repose and delayed to send 
out reinforcements to the threatened frontier 
A terrible awakening is always in store for 
such blind selfishness. 

In an empire the Crown is the centre 
and heart of the nation’s power and resources. 
This centralization must be a reality, 
a fact of daily experience throughout its 
territory ; and homogeneity of thought 
and interest must be secured throughout the 
provinces, otherwise their union will be 
a superficial one, dissolved at the first touch 
of adversity. If the central Government 
is not heartily supported by the provinces, 
the empire does not exist ; it is a mere 
confederacy of allies or more correctly of 
ill-concealed enemies. After the death of 
Aurangzib no Mughal Emperor had the 
capacity to draw together the resources of 
all the provinces and make one will obeyed 
throughout the entire realm. Local autonomy 
was an accomplished fact, though not yet 
admitted in theory. 

A similar moral decay had infected the 
lesser leaders. They had no patriotism, no 
sense of duty, no discipline, and no en¬ 
lightened selfishness even ; but merely vaulting 
ambition and blind pride and prejudice. 
There was, however, no lack of honour and 
personal bravery among the rank and file 
of the Indian army, and some of the lower 
officers. But it was rendered ineffectual 
by the rottenness of the head. There was 
no honest and universally obeyed leader to 
think out and enforce plans, organize unite 
and guide these good raw materials, and 
make their numbers tell. Such individual 
bravery did our cause no more good than 
the rush of a wild bull on a Macedonian 
phalanx. The highest nobles intrigued for sell- 
aggrandizement and the lesser nobles ranked 
themselves in the rival parties formed by 
such leaders. The administration was weak¬ 
ened and corrupted by the play of these selfish 
personal policies in peace time, while in 
war each noble only tried to make his own 
terms with the foreigner, leaving his brethren 
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to their fate. Ia such a state of society, 
India’s very vastness was a source of weak¬ 
ness rather than of strength, to her. 

In the moral ddfcay that seized our 
aristocracy in the 18th century, there was 
no force within the Mughal empire that 
could eliminate the unfit and raise the honest 
and.the able to power. The leading families 
formed cliques and kept themselves in posi¬ 
tion and wealth by mutual pact or. intrigue 
against rivals. It was the reign of chicanery 
here. The outside world was rapidly pro¬ 
gressing by ruthlessly destroying the unfit; 
our possible invaders were growing stronger 
and more compact, while the exuberant 
wealth of this land only bred a race of 
human vermin that buzzed and stung one 
another in the high places. The wages of sin 
is death,—for nations no less than for indivi¬ 
duals. 

Requisite Conditions of Military Defence 

Tn the 18th century our leaders slept 
on the achievements of their Rajput and 
Turkish ancestors against foes of a different 
kind of equipment and a lower degree of 
civilization. They forgot that in India, more 
than elsewhere, eternal vigilance is the price 
of national liberty. Bismarck used to say 
that Germany, by reason of her geographical 
position as sandwiched between the mighty 
and ambitious empires of Russia and France 
on her two flanks, had to be always on the 
alert, tovjours en vedette ; she could not 
relax her military preparedness even for 
a day. India, too, is confronted by the 
teeming hungry millions of the Mongolian race 
on her east and of the Turanian (born- 
soldiers every one of them) on her west, 
while her wealth offers the strongest tempta¬ 
tion to foreigners. Therefore, India’s self- 
preservation demands that she should be 
ever on the watch, with her loins girt, 
her armour shining and her weapons 
sharpened. She cannot afford to relax her 
fibres or fall behind other nations in the 
march of creative (as distinct from adoptive or 
parasite) civilization and national organiza¬ 
tion. The centre of her defence must be a 
military corps d*elite , of the superior physical 
types, trained and maintained in a tiptop 
condition of fitness by constant exercise in¬ 
telligent guidance and patriotic ardour of a 
Kiud that is not fatal to strength in reserve. 
hxLch “first line” troops must be costly, must 
he treated with exceptional favour ; but they 
are indispensable. Local levies will form the 


second line” behind these, but the fafetio 
of our national defence will tumble down 
unless we maintain such a “steel frame” in 
our army. The Later Mughal Emperors for¬ 
got this truth, and let their army deteriorate 
into mere provincial militia, and mere casual 
assemblages of hurriedly armed peasants, 
whose number was a terror only to the 
peasantry ■ whose lands they traversed and 
the despair of the commissariat department 
of the Government. 

In almost all the historic encounters 
between the Indians and their foreign invaders, 
wherever we have lost it has been because 
we have forgotten that speed is one of the 
greatest factors of victory, and that mobility 
cannot be improvised for the occasion but is 
the result of long, careful and costly previous 
preparation. While Nadir Shah was thunder¬ 
ing at the western gates of India, the princes 
and nobles in Delhi spent their time in tall 
talk, in hee-hawing, and— sleeping. 

Then comes God’s relentless judgment 
on such a people. Nadir Shah was followed 
by Ahmad Abdali. 

Risk of Ahmad Ann am 

The Abdali clan of Afghans called them¬ 
selves Ben-i-Israel, and traced their descent 
from Benjamin, the son of the Biblical Jacob. 
Leaving out such pre-historic legends, we 
find that an ancestor of Ahmad was a disciple 
of the Muslim saint Khwajah Abu Ahmad 
Abdal of the Chishti order, and so pleased 
his Master that the holy man one day called 
him abdal and blessed him. Abdal means 
a man free from earthly bonds, by reason of 
his close communion with God. This word 
has become abdal on the tongues of the 
Afghans. 

Saddu, a member of this clan, had a son 
named Khwajah Khizr, who was highly venerated 
by the Afghans in general as a holyMte. aru^— 
this reverence descended to his offspring, 
Ahmad, the later conqueror of Delhi, was a 
Saddu-zai and bis ancestors bad their home 
in the Herat district. According to one 
account, bis grandfather Abdullah Khan 
and father Asadullah migrated from Multan 
with the boy Ahmad (who had been born 
there) and settled in Herat, where the first-named 
became the chieftain of the Abdali clan, who were 
reputed to have numbered 60,000 households* 
He later (about 1716 A. D.) seized the foil 
of Herat from its Persian governor and also 
the fort of Farah from a Ghilzai chieftain. 
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In a battle outside the latter place Ahmad’s 
father was slain. 

But the Abdalis were not a united family. 
Abdullah was slain by his tribesman 
Zarnan Khan, who was later expelled by 
Alahyar Khan, another Saddu-zai, from the 
governorship of Herat. Abdullah’s young 
grandsons fled to Qandahar and lived with 
the Ghilzai tribe. 

In 1730 Nadir conquered Herat from its 
Saddu-zai usurper, but enlisted a strong 
Abdali contingent in his own army. When in 
1737 Nadir went to attack Qandahar and sub¬ 
due the Ghilzais, this Abdali force accom¬ 
panied him. The Ghilzais within the fort threw 
Ahmad and his brother Zulfiqar into prison 
lest they should aid their clansmen in the 
siege-camp. But the fort ultimately fell to 
Nadir, who destroyed it, and founded a new 
city named Nadirabad or New Qandahar, 
three miles from the old one. After the 
capture, the Abdalis released Ahmad and took 
him to Nadir Shah, who was very favourably 
impressed by him and greatly favoured him, 
appointing him yasatvwal in attendance on his 
royal person. Following the old Assyrian 
policy, Nadir transferred the leading Ghilzai 
families from Qandahar to Mazendran, and 
the other members of this tribe and the 
Hotgi clan to Naishapur 'in Khurasan), while 
the Abdali clan was shifted wholesale from 
Herat and Khurasan to the Qandahar district. 
Thus Qandahar became the home of the 
Abdalis as we know them. 

In the service of Nadir Shah, Ahmad 
greatly distinguished himself and rose to be 
general of that king’s Abdali contingent 
(some four thousand strong). Nadir Shah used 
often to say in open court, “I have not 
found in Iran Turan or Hind a man equal 
to Ahmad Abdali in capacity and character,” 
and made the Abdali troops the favoured 
guards of his own tent and harem-quarters. 

There is a charming legend that one day 
Nadir Shah was enjoying the breeze seated 
on his golden throne and Ahmad was stand¬ 
ing before lym at a respectful distance, 
when tJj^Hklhg cried out, “0 Ahmad Abdali ! 
cW#-^Torward ” Ahmad approached, but 
Nadir again said, “Come closer still.” When 
Ahmad came up, Nadir Shah told him, “0 
Ahmad Khan Abdali, remember that after 
me the kingship will pass on to you. 
You must treat Nadir’s family kindly.” 
Ahmad replied in alarm, “May I be your 
sacrifice ! If you wish to slay me, I am 
present (for the purpose). But there is no 


reason why you should utter such (unlucky! 
words as these.” Nadir continued, U I know 
for certain that you will become Emperor. 
Treat Nadir’s descendants well,” 

The historian Husain adds that Ahmad 
Shah in the days of his power was always 
mindful of his late ^paster’s appeal Ho 
helped Shahrukh Mirza (the grandson of 
Nadir), and Ahmad’s son Timur Shah followed 
the same policy, freeing the sons of Shahrukh 
from captivity at the hands of their fellow 
tribesmen and escorting them to Mashhad. 
Shahrukh gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Timur Shah, who made her the 
chief lady of his harem. 

Ahmau Abdalt Elected Kino 

After murdering Nadir Shah, at midnight 
of 9th June, 1747, the conspirators planned to 
keep the fact a secret from the rest of the 
army till next morning, so that they might be 
able to attack his favoured Afghan troops by 
surprise, crush them and rob their camp, 
and then seize all the property of the late 
king without interruption or loss. With this 
view they ordered the musketeers of the 
royal guard not to allow any one to come 
in or go out of Nadir’s harem enclosure, but 
shoot at sight any one who tried to do so. 
But the plan miscarried. One of the harem 
servants slipped out and gave the dismal 
information to Ahmad Abdali. Unable to 
verify the nows, Ahmad kept all his soldiers 
on horseback armed and ready for any con¬ 
tingency during the rest of the night. 

In the morning he marched in full strength 
towards Nadir’s tent. There a wild scene 
met iris eyes. The soldiers and camp- 
folio wors threw to the winds the advice and 
entreaty of their Qizilbash leaders and engaged 
in indiscriminate plunder. Some broke 
into the harem tents, some into the public 
treasury, and some into the store rooms. All 
w r as confusion and bustle. As one historian 
graphically describes it, “The Qizilbash 
troops plundered the property of Nadir Shah, 
they stripped one another naked, and each 
tribe took the way to its home. In short, 
in four hours from the dawn no trace 
remained on the ground of the tents and 
property of Nadir Shah. Everything had 
been dispersed and had disappeared. ( Verses ): 

At night he planned to slay and rob, 

At dawn his body bad no head and his 
head no crown ; 

By one revolution of the blue sphere, 
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Nadir did not remain in his place 

nor anything of Nadir.” 

The Afghan contingent, seeing their patron 
dead, inarched off rapidly from the place, 
in a compact body for self-defence, in fear 
of a Qizilbash attack. At the end of the 
third day they halted and hold a council. 
Their captains s$id among themselves, “On 
this long journey we need a man whose com¬ 
mands all shall obey. It would be difficult, nay 
impossible, for us to reach Qandahar with 
our entire body (women, children, and 
servants) in the face of the hostility of the 
Persians unless we have a supreme chieftain. 
We must obey, our leader with all our power, 
whatever happens.” All the Abdalis took 
this view and chose Ahmad as their 

commander. Plucking a handful of green 
grass they fixed it like an aigrette on his 
head, hailed him as Ahmad Shah , and 
took the road to Qandahar.” | Mujmil. 

] have rejected Ferrier.j 

Spiritual aid was also secured by the 
new king. Three days before the death of 
Nadir, while his camp was pitched at Khabu- 
slian, Shah Sabir, a darvesh of Lahore, met 
Ahmad Abdali on his way to Nadir’s presence 
and prophesied, “On your forehead I read 
flic signs of kingship. Give me a packet 

of cotton that 1 may weave some (royal) 

tents and screens for you and read a lauda-s 
tory ode on your coronation.” 

It was done, and the holy man made 
s me toy tents and set up before them some 
clay horses, declaring that they were Ahmad's 
palace and guards ! 


Three days afterwards Nadir was killed, 
and Ahmad did not forget to take th® darvesh 
with him during his hurried flight. At the 
first halt the darvesh urged Ahmad, saying. 
Now make yourself king.” The Khan pleaded 
his incompetence and lack of materials 
befitting royal grandeur. But the holy man 
piled up a small mound of earth and seizing 
Ahmad’s hand placed him on it, saying 
This is thy throne.” Then, showering some- 
grass (or barley shoots) on his head, declared* 
them as the crest of his crown, and added 
u You are a durremi Imdshah , (/>., pearl 
among kings.)” From that day Ahmad 1 
called his tribe Durrani and himself Durr-i- 
dnrram (pearl among pearls.) 

The high honour enjoyed by this darvesh 
is illustrated by the following amusing 
anecdote which the historian Husain heard 
from a retainer of Nasir Khan (the Mughal' 
governor of Kabul)—“One day, when 1 was 
on a visit with my master to the darbar of 
Ahmad Shah, T saw that king seated on the 
throne ; a darvesh, naked from head to foot 
with a mud-coated body, was lying on his 
lap and every minute pulling him by the 
ear or nose towards himself and saying— 
0 Afghan ! yon see how I have made you 
king ? And Ahmad Shall was replying to 
him with great respect and bending of the 
head.” 

This darvesh (Shah Sabir); after some 
time, came to Lahore to his kinsfolk and 
began to shout wildly in the streets and 
bazars, “I shall sot up Ahmad Shah Durrani's, 
standard here.” 


Moves To Make Indians In Ceylon Political Helots# 

By St. MI HAL SINDH 


I 

T HE developments that have taken place 
in the Ceylon Indian situation since 1 
wrote the article entitled “Anti-Indian 
Moves in Ceylon,” which appeared in the 
December issue of the Modern Review have 
strengthened the fears and anxieties that I 


tn ., .This article rmy not be reproduced or 
e< * ou teid6 India without first securing the 
mutton consent of the author. 


then entertained in respect, of tire—;n>liticaF. 
future of our countrymen in this^isJttndT^ 
Even when T wrote that article I was quite* 
sure that a conspiracy was afoot in the 
island—that that conspiracy was directed solely 
against Ceylon Indians—and that if it were 
allowed to succeed it would condemn the 
bulk of our people there to political helotry. 

Since the publication of the article, how¬ 
ever, the conspirators have thrown off their 
masks and come out into the open. Hemet 
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♦of the people whom they had tried to 
inveigle have not only refused to join them 
hut also had the courage to expose the 
tactics that the anti-Indians were employing. 
Evidence is therefore available from two 
separate sources to convict the conspirators. 

There is now not a ghost of a doubt 
that a movement is being carried on in 
Ceylon to : 

(1) deprive Indians in the island of the 
equality of political privileges which they 
at present possess ; 

(2) exalt all the other communities in 
'Ceylon above them—make them all free ; 
.and 

(3) condemn practically cent per cent 
of Ceylon Indians to political serfdom. 

. In other words, if the conspiracy succeeds 
"there will be 4,000,000 freedmen in Ceylon 
;.and nearly l,00fy000 serfs. The serfs will 
*be our own people, living among free com¬ 
munities, working for them and piling up 
rriches for them. 

This is discrimination, invidious and 
'flagrant. It is discrimination directed 
^exclusively against our people. Even the 
British in Ceylon are not to be adversely 
affected as our people will be. 

Those of my countrymen who read the 
preceding article on the subject in the 
December issue of this Review no doubt 
will remember that I had scented this cons¬ 
piracy even before it had come to the 
surface. Now that the plotters have thrown 
off the mask and have also been unmasked, 
confirmation in abundance is available to 
prove every assertion that I then made. 

II 

The position that Ceylon Indians now 
occupy in respect of franchise is the result 
■of a compact proposed by the Sinhalese, 
who constitute the majority in the island. 
That comnacfr was expressly accepted by the 
C^yJtan Government and has also the support 
•of His Majesty’s Government. To enable 
the reader to follow this matter without 
difficulty I turn the pages of history 
backwards. 

During the autumn of 1921 I had 
occasion to visit Ceylon. During my stay in 
Colombo my good offices were sought by a 
number of Sinhalese and Tamil (the second 
largest community in the island) leaders to 
help to forward the cause of nationhood in 
Ceylon, by smoothing over some of the 


The Ceylon National Congress had been 
started two years earlier ; but its founder, 
Sir Ponnambalam Arunaschalam, a Tamil 
of great learning and force of character, 
would then have nothing to do with it. The 
other important Tamils, with hardly an 
exception, too, were fighting shy of it. 

Finally a conference was held under my 
presidency at “Sravasti,” the palatial home 
of Mr. W. A. de Silva, with whom I was 
staying at the time. Mr. de Silva, in his 
impulsiveness, stated in the course of an 
interview that he gave, a day or two after 
the conclusion of the conference, to the 
Morning Leader , of which he was part 
proprietor, that the problem of nationhood 
had. been solved. 

Being much more matter-of-fact than 
Mr. de Silva, I did not share his enthusiasm, 
but feared that many more such conferences 
backed up with persistent, solid w r ork would 
be needed before the various ethnic elements 
in Ceylon could be induced to forget their 
historic hatreds, race and religious prejudices, 
caste invidiousness, and above all personal 
jealousies and ambitions, and made to cohere 
in any constructive national cause. Hardly 
had my back been turned when persons who 
had been party to decisions arrived at at 
that conference failed to observe them, to 
the undisguised pleasure of those who had 
kept away from it. 

My work was not, however, entirely 
wasted. On the first of December, 1921 - less 
than twenty-four hours from the time the 
train bearing me India-wards steamed out 
of Colombo, the Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir) James 
Peiris moved a resolution in the Ceylon 
Legislative Council which contained a 
courageous proposal designed to incorporate 
the minorities in the general body politic. 
The new constitution for which ho pressed 
on that occasion should, he urged, make it 
possible for tt all persons irrespective of 
race resident in any electorate, otherwise 
qualified, ... to vote for the election of 
a member or members to represent such 
electorate.” 

In commending this item—No. 9 in his 
comprehensive resolution—to the Legislative 
Council Mr. Peiris made it quite plain that 
he was not seeking to depriveany community 
of any special rights that at the time it 
possessed. The incorporation of such com¬ 
munities in the general territorial electorate 

woo Ka ofl>AOOA^ ir\ Ka on r\r\lAtYi fmlnUTT 4-r\ 
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communal and special representation and not 
in substitution of it. 

The exercise of the new privilege, Mr. 
Peiris foresaw, would make it possible, 
at no distant date, to get rid of communalism. 
Some persons belonging to minority commu¬ 
nities would, he predicted, come in through 
the territorial electorate. That would 
inspire confidence. Yoting in the territorial 
electorate would also develop the habit of 
working together, and that habit would drive 
out misunderstandings and mistrust, preju¬ 
dices and jealousies. Once the minority 
communities were incorporated in the general 
electorate, he Emphasized, 

“ ••they will find that their interests are the 
interests of the general community, and that there 
is no dividing line existing between them. They 
will find further that they will be able to return 
members of their own communities to the Council 
through the instrumentality of the general electo¬ 
rate. When that time comes—I hope it will come 
before the other reform of the Council, the next 
but one—then perhaps it will be time for us 
to consider the abolition of communal and special 
representation.” 

The Member of the Legislative Council 
who made this enlightened plea was a 
distinguished Sinhalese. As a young man he 
had gone to Cambridge, where his forensic 
ability was soon recognized and in course 
of time he was elected President of the 
Cambridge Union—the first Asiatic to be 
given that honour. Upon return to Ceylon, 
he set up practice as a Barrister and made 
a great name. In 1920 he was elected to 
the Presidency of the Ceylon National 
Congress. He spoke in the legislature, there¬ 
fore, in the dual capacity of representative of 
the Metropolitan Constituency of Ceylon and 
President of the Congress. It took great 
courage for him to do so, for, as indicated 
in his statement, all his colleagues of the 
Congress were not in sympathy with his 
view. 

Not a single dissentient voice was raised 
in the Legislative Council against this item 
of the Peiris resolution. Not oue of the 
representatives of the Tamils, Muslims, 
Indians, Burghers (persons of Dutch descent) 
or Britons had any fault to find with this 
particular proposal. 

His Excellency General Sir William 
Manning, Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Ceylon and its Dependencies, presided 
at that session. A broad-minded, generous- 
hearted man, he was anxious -to start Ceylon 
on a constitutional career. He readily saw eye 


to. e yo with Mr. Peiris in regard to giving the 
minorities an equal voice in the territorial 
representation. Speaking of it he said : 

, Then as regards Section (9), 1 entirely agree 
t0 . -ft ls i m my opinion, the beginning of 
wisdom. We are here going to put, I trust, into- 
our constitution a condition which 1 should have 
iUced to see there from the beginning, and which 
l hope will in time remove all these difficulties 
or communal representation.” 

Following the promulgation, on February 
16, 1924, of the Order in Council revising 
the Constitution of Ceylon, all the minorities— 
including Ceylon Indians—were incorporated 
in the territorial electorates while permitted 
to enjoy special representation. Such 
incorporation aroused no protest, even though 
our people, as also the Britons in Ceylon,, 
were non-Ceylonese. The very definition 
of the term “Indian” incorporated in the 
Order in Council marked them out as non- 
Ceylonese. An Indian, for the purpose, was : 

any person who is a native of British India 
or of the territories of any Native Prince or Chief 
under the suzerainty of His Majesty exercised 
through the Governor-General of India or through 
the Governor or other officer subordinate to the 
Governor-General of India, and is a resident of 
Ceylon, but is not domiciled therein.” 

I wish to draw the reader’s special atten¬ 
tion to the last few words of the definition. 
They make it as clear as clear can be that our - 
people who wore resident in Ceylon but were 
not Domiciled there were not only to vote in 
two special electorates created exclusively 
for them, but also in the territorial electorates 
in which they resided, without being subject¬ 
ed to any limitations which were not also 
imposed upon all the other communities, 
including persons who had no other domicile 
than Ceylon. 

One of the terms under which franchise 
was conceded to our people took away in 
detail, to some extent, the equality that had 
been given in principle. The literacy test 
as laid down in the Order in Council, recog¬ 
nized literacy only in English, Sinhalese and 
Tamil. It had the effect of rendering in^- 
eligible Indians who were literate in 'a 
language or languages other than those. 

The British, as t have often pointed out 
in my articles, are especially adept at this 
sort of prestidigitation and ever since I came 
to Ceylon some two years ago I have been 
using such influence as I possessed to secure- 
the alteration of this particular term, which 
presses upon our people. 

The question of equality of treatment of: 
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Indians was important from the Indian 
national*—and not merely the material— 
^point of view. Any successful attempt to 
'differentiate against our people would not 
only place them at the mercy of other 
communities but would also lower them in the 
estimation of those communities ; and what 
would be worse still, such discrimination 
would lower India herself in Ceylon’s eyes. 

IV 

Soon after my arrival in the island I 
tegan to see signs that showed that the 
Indian position in Ceylon was not as secure 
as it might be. Most of our people had come 
over from Madras and were Tamils. Hindus 
predominated among them. Ceylon Tamils 
did not take much interest in them. The 
Sinhalese, particularly those who had come 
under the influence of the Buddhist revival, 
were more or less hostile to them. 

.This hostility was partly the result of the 
•friction that for centuries past had existed 
between the Sinhalese and the Tamils. In 
ancient times and during the Middle Ages 
the Tamils had again and again worsted the 
Sinhalese in open warfare. At times the 
Tamils had remained in the ascendancy for 
decades. Not a few Sinhalese, in fact, blamed 
the Tamils for the break-up of the Sinhalese 
kingdom. 

The Sinhalese hostility toward Indian 
Tamils was partly due to the fact that most 
of the immigrants from India engaged in 
lowly avocations The hulk of them w r ere 
employed in producing tea and rubber for 
British and Sinhalese estate owners. Some 
■ of them performed duties that the Sinhalese 
considered too dirty to engage in, such as 
removing night-soil and cleaning the streets. 

In addition to hostility and aversion, there 
was also a species of jealousy. Indians in 
Oeylon are, almost without exception, workers 
-..and not shirkers. They are industrious and 
persevering. Most of them also are thrifty— 
in spite of the fact that the Sinhalese, in the 
name of temperance reform, have imposed 
an excise system upon Indians on tea and 
rubber estates which encourages drinking. 
The Sinhalese, on the contrary, are noted 
neither for their industry nor for their 
thrift. 

In the course of the Budget debate in 
1925 a well-known Sinhalese Buddhist leader 
and ex-Prpsident of the Ceylon National 
•Congress (the Hon’ble Mr. I). B. Jayatilake, 

. * 11 T *—__ n _-•! 


for the Colombo District), had seen fit to 
complain that Government was giving work 
to Indians in Government factories instead 
of employing Ceylonese. Remarks to that 
effect brought a sharp rebuke from a Tamil 
Hindu (the Hon’ble Mr. S. Rajaratnam, 
M. L. C.) representing one of the constituen¬ 
cies in the Jaffna Peninsula, which is 
separated from the Madras Presidency by 
only a narrow strip of water and. which, in 
respect of physiographical conditions and the 
characteristics of the people, is closely allied 
to that part of India. I quote the actual 
words used by this Member of the Ceylon 
Legislative Council : 

“I think the Honourable Member representing 
the District of Colombo said yesterday that Indian 
labour should not be encouraged or employed in 
the Railway workshops. I thought that the Govern¬ 
ment would not have taken him seriously on 
the point. As I find the Director of Public Works 
has taken note of the same and has replied in 
detail, I am sorry that I have to make a few 
observations. 

“-The Indian National Congress, the Ceylon 
National Congress, and other public bodies want 
that the Indians should have equal rights in all 
parts of the British Empire, whether it be in 
Canada, Africa, Australia, or any other part of Hi.s 
Majesty’s dominion. But when it concerns Ceylon, 
why should the ^-President of the Ceylon National 
Congress take up this uncharitable and inconsistent 
attitude? I cannot- really understand what is 
going to happen. We say India is our motherland, 
and we look to India for our food. We have 
wrongly shut out the sons of our motherland from 
the Civil Service. We do not want them even in 
a workshop. It looks as if we were saying ‘Let 
the Indians be latrine coolies and estate coolies 
and no better.’ I am afraid. Sir, the time may 
come when perhaps the Indian Government, as a 
result of Indian opinion, will say ‘Good-bye, gentle¬ 
men in Ceylon, no food for you, no labour for 
you.’ Are we really prepared for such a con¬ 
tingency ?” • 

More than one Sinhalese who appeared 
before the Donoughmore Commission on 
Constitutional reform spoke in a manner that 
showed that, he was chafing under the 
arrangement which gave the Indian equal 
political status with the Briton and the 
Ceylonese. 

A Buddhist Sinhalese schoolmaster made 
an attempt to commit the Ceylon National 
Congress to discrimination against the Ceylon 
Indians at its 1927 session, while the 
Donoughmore Commission was still making its 
investigation. \ happened to be present on 
the occasion—I was, in fact, seated on the 
platform near the President, the Hon’ble 
Mr. W. A. de Silva. The move was so 
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Congress had pursued in this matter that 
it was defeated without any difficulty. No 
one seemed to be happier at the result than 
the Congress President. 

This was in December, 1927. Seven 
months later the situation was entirely 
changed. All desire to weld the minorities 
together with the majority in national solid¬ 
arity had disappeared. The pent-up passions 
of centuries had asserted themselves in the 
Sinhalese breast and a stream of lava poured 
from the erupting volcano of historic hatred 
menacing the very existence of Ceylon 
Indians. " 

On September 1, 1928, the same Mr. W.A. 
de Silva who, eight months earlier, had seem¬ 
ed to bo pleased at the defeat of the motion 
politically to handicap the Ceylon Indians, 
actually suggested that the Congress, which, 
under his presidency, was meeting in a special 
session, should embark upon such a course. 
A number of Buddhist-Sinhalese, many of 
them, like himself, large employers of Indian 
labour, sat at his right and left and aided 
and abetted him. 

As T related in the article that I con¬ 
tributed to the December issue of this Review 
how the agitation was got up and how it 
had been stimulated, it is not necessary for 
me to deal with it here. I stated, in that 
article, that at the moment of writing a 
motion that sought, on the one hand, to 
give the vote to every adult Sinhalese, and 
on the other to prevent almost every Ceylon 
Indian from being enfranchised, was pending 
before the Ceylon Legislative Council. I 
shall deal as briefly as I can with the fate 
that that resolution met in the Council. 

As I have already written, the Hon’ble Mr. 
A. F. Molamure, the author of that motion, is 
a Buddhist Sinhalese. As soon as he got 
to the part of his motion that, in my opinion, 
had been directed against Indians, he came 
out from cover. To quote him : 

“Now I oome to the other part of the resolution, 
which I feel is more delicate than the one I have 
dealt with already. I refer to the case of non- 
Ceylonese British subjects ; and I say that the 
literacy qualification should be added _ to the pro¬ 
posed five years’ residential qualification. I shall 
vome to the alternative later.* It has been 
said that this resolution of mine is brought with 
the object of keeping out a large number of Indian 

* This part of Mr. Molamure’s motion contajn- 
°u u) substantive proposals and (2) an alternative 
proposal. The full terms will be found in the 
author s article in the December issue of the 
Modern Review. 

83 Va— 2 



in this 


This confession is both naive and un- 
blushing. Its author was, at the time he 
uttered these words, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Ceylon National 
Congress. He is now its Vice-President. 
Only a few weeks before he made this state¬ 
ment ho was acting as an unofficial member 
of the Ceylon Executive Council. A man 
occupying such a position—and a lawyer, 
too—would be expected to have a sense of 
responsibility and to show some consistency. 
He, however, proposed to jettison an arrange¬ 
ment which, by common consent, placed 
Ceylon Indians on the same basis with the 
other communities in Ceylon in respect of 
franchise. Such jettisoning was to be done to 
prejudice the position of Indians—and Indians 


alone. 


Mr. Molamure could have dared to pursue 
such a course of invidious and flagrant dis¬ 
crimination against Ceylon Indians only 
because he felt that they were helpless—only 
because he must have thought that he could 
do so with perfect impunity. He knew, on 
the other hand, that the other non-Ceylonese 
British subjects (the Britons in Ceylon) were 
much too powerful to be tackled in the 
same way. He, therefore, left them severely 
alone and, in fact, as I shall show a little later, 
actually put forward proposals to improve the 
British position. 


So cock-sure was this Buddhist Sinhalese 


of the inability of Ceylon Indians to resist 
the open attack that he was making upon 
their political status that he went ahead 
and cited certain figures which showed that 
even if only one of the limitations that he 
sought to place upon them (the literacy test) 
were applied to them, the bulk of our people 
in the island would be rendered ineligible 
to vote. I shall quote his words as they 
appear in the Ceylon Hansard after correction 
by him : % • 

“1 took the trouble to look up the Census of- 
of 1921 to find out what percentage of the Indians 
are literate. The total number of Indians in 1921 
was 493,944, and of this number 114,830 were 
literate. So that, the proportion of literates was about 
one-fourth of the population.” 


In other words, by proposing the literacy 
test, which the Donoughmore Commission 
had rejected, Mr. Molamure made sure that 
at least four-fifths of Ceylon Indians would 
be excluded from the electoral register. 
His intentions were, in reality, much more 
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sinister. The literacy test that he proposed 
was ability to read and write English, 
Sinhalese and Tamil “one of the languages of 
this country.” Through its imposition Ceylon 
Indians who were literate in Malayalam (as 
several thousand were) and other Indian 
languages but did not know the so-called 
languages of the country, would be treated 
as illiterate and disqualified. The literacy 
test was moreover, to be coupled with a 
residential qualification stiff enough, by itself, 
to exclude a very large proportion of both 
literate and illiterate Indians. 

The legislator who unblushingly pressed 
proposals so prejudicial to the material 
interests as well as the national honour of 
Ceylon Indians had, nevertheless, the hardi¬ 
hood to declare that he was not anti-Indian. 
What would have been his potentiality if 
he really were anti-Indian ! 

Through the alternative part of the motion 
Mr. Molamure sought to improve the position 
of the British and at the same time to heap 
additional handicaps on the Ceylon Indians. 
He also tried to split the ranks of Ceylon 
Indians—to make the propertied Indians leave 
their poor countrymen in the lurch. 

This triple object was to be attained by 
proposing a residential qualification of one 
year instead of the five years recommended 
by the Donoughmore Commission ; and the 
imposition of a property or income qualifica¬ 
tion and literacy in English, Sinhalese or 
Tamil. In asking the Ceylon Legislative 
Council to adopt this alternative, Mr. Mola¬ 
mure exhorted : 


. .“The reason why I brought that (the alternative) 
m is that there are a large number of people in the 
European community who would get disfranchised 
by the five years’ residential qualification ; and 1 
also feel that there are a large number of Indians 
who conic to this island and who though they 
may be disfranchised would come in under the 
alternative. To take a personal example, I would 
refer to the Agent in charge of the Indian 
immigrants here. Is it not fair and right that people 
like him should have a vote if they have been in 
—tlie island for a year ? I say that people like him 
are people who can take an intelligent interest in 
any electorate and in the affairs of the country 
m which they live. It is not fair simply by reason 
of their not bemg here for five, years that they 
should be shut out from exercising this privilege. 
I feel sure that this alternative would bring in 
a large number of members of the European 
community who would be otherwise disfranchised.” 


If Mr. Molamure’s plea had peen accepted, 
all the British adults in Ceylon with the 
exception of a lew newcomers would have 
been given the vote, whereas nearly all the 


Indians in the island would, through the 
property or income or literacy test, be ex¬ 
cluded from the register. 

VI 

A word needs to be said about the atti¬ 
tude of the Ceylon Indians in the matter. 
Few of them have taken any active part at 
least openly in combating the propaganda 
carried on by Mr. Molamure and his anti- 
Indian colleagues in and outside the Ceylon 
Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K. Natesa Aiyar, M. L. C., 
has, I am happy to say, used his pen and 
tongue in defence of our people’s rights. 
So has Mr. K. Satiavaghisvara Aiyar, a young 
advocate. One or two other Indians have 
written a stray letter or two to the press. 
There have been a few conferences at one 
of which, to my knowledge, the Hon’ble Mr. 
I. X. Pereira, M. L. C., Mr. K. Natesa Aiyar 
and the Government of India Agent, Mr. A. 
N. Hydari, I. C. S., were present. Both the 
Indian Members have, of course, spoken from 
their places in the Council. 

With these few exceptions the Ceylon 
Indians have chosen to maintain silence. 
That has been the case even with professional 
and business men, many hundred strong. 

In the absence of any explanation only one 
conclusion is possible. The well-to-do Indians 
in Ceylon feel that they are more or less at 
the mercy of the Sinhalese and have chosen 
to place their own pecuniary interests above 
the cause of their countrymen. In this 
respect the Ceylon Indians have not shown 
the patriotism that our countrymen have 
exhibited in Soutli Africa and other units of 
the British Empire. I must say that I have 
been greatly disappointed in them. 

I have thus been compelled to step into 
the breach. For months I have done all 
that lay in my power to counter every anti- 
Indian move. The anti-Indian agitators, unable 
to answer my arguments, have time and again 
tried to stab me in the back. Undeterred by 
personal abuse, I have gone on with the 
crusade single-handed. 

Credit must, however, be given to the 
wealthy Indians in Ceylon for possessing the 
wisdom to realize that Mr. Molamure had 
thrown the apple of discord among them and 
the moral courage to fling it back at him. 
There are plenty of men of conservative 
views among them. A property qualification 
has great fascination for all such Indians. 

I was afraid at one stage that they would 
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fall victims to Mr. Molamure’s blandishments. 
Upon arguing with them I, however, found 
them to be reasonable. Mr. Molamure and 
his anti-Indian colleagues discovered, in the 
end, that not one Indian—not even the Agent 
of the Government of India of whom he had 
specifically spoken—would feather his own 
nest and leave the bulk of the Ceylon Indians 
out in the cold. 


VII 

The failure^of the attempt to detach the 
rich from the poor Indians in Ceylon has 
had the effect of compelling the anti-Indian 
M. L. C.’s to concentrate their energies upon 
the effort to win the British to their side. 
With that end in view Mr. W. A. de Silva, 
then President of the Ceylon National Con¬ 
gress, proposed an amendment to Mr. Mola- 
mlire’s substantive motion. If accepted it 
would have reduced the residential qualifica¬ 
tion to six months instead of one year, and 
thereby made it possible for nearly every 
British adult in the island to get on the 
register. The literacy test would not have 
mattered in their case, for English was to be 
one of the prescribed languages. Nor 
would property or income qualifications make 
any difference to them for the minimum income 
limit was to he Rs. 50 per mensem. 

The de Silva amendment would, on the 
other hand, have imposed a further handicap 
upon our people. It would have subjected 
them to income or property as well as to 
literacy and residential qualifications. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Molamure’s substan¬ 
tive motion did not propose income or 
property qualifications. 

The amendment also gave Mr. W. A. de 
Bilva the opportunity to throw dust in the 
eyes of persons unfamiliar with the situation 
in Ceylon. The wording was such as to give 
the impression that no rights previously 
conceded were being taken away from the 
non-Ceylonese. 

The dishonesty of that suggestion was 
patent to any one familiar with the situation. 
Io-day, as has already been pointed out, 
Indians enjoy franchise rights on par with 
Sinhalese and Tamils and other Ceylonese. 
Mr. de Silva and the Sinhalese co-operating 
w ith him would, however, give the vote to 
every adult among themselves. * They would 
also give the vote to every adult among the 
British who had been in the country for six 
Months. They would, on the other hand, 


prevent practically every Indian from getting 
on the register. 

I exposed these tactics in the press in 
Ceylon and India. So flagrantly unjust 
were the Molamure and de Silva proposals that 
they were voted down in the legislature— 
though the Sinhalese constitute the largest 
single bloc in the House and all the Sinhalese 
present, with one exception, cast their votes 
against equality of treatment to Indians. 
Almost all the representatives of the minori¬ 
ties stood out for justice to our people in 
Ceylon, 

Mr. Molamure’s 'substantive proposal was 
defeated by the acceptance of an amendment 
imposing the literacy test upon all voters, 
whether Indian, British or Ceylonese, of 
which I shall write in a subsequent section 
of this article. The alternative proposal was 
defeated by two votes. Air. W. A. de Silva’s 
amendment was lost by six votes. 

IX 


Who are these anti-Indians ? What is 
their race ? What is their religion? What 
are their interests ? 

I already have had something to say in 
regard to these matters. I wish, however, to 
supplement it with information derived from 
authoritative sources. With, that end in 
view I propose to examine the list of persons 
who, according to the Ceylon Hansard ', gave 
their votes to Mr. de Silva's amendment, 
which, I have shown, would have hit Ceylon 
Indians the hardest. Here is the list : 


The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Ilon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 


Ayes—13 

E. W. Pereira 
E. K. Tam hi mu tin 
A. C. G. Wijeyekoon 
C. W. W. Kannangara 
N. J. Martin 

C. E. Victor Corea 
G. E. Madawala 
A. F. Molamure 

D. S. SenanayakC . 

V. S. de Silva Wikramanayaker 

W. A. de Silva 

P. B. Rambukwelle 
G. R. de Silva 


Of the thirteen members who voted in 
favour of politically handicapping Indians in 
Ceylon, only one, Mr. E. R. Tambimuttu, is 
a Tamil and one, Mr. N. J. Martin, is a 
Burgher. The remaining eleven are all 
Sinhalese. 

Three of these eleven Sinhalese, Mr. E. W. 
Pereira, Mr. Wijeyekoon and Mr. C. E. "Vidor 
Cores, are Christians. The remaining 
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eight, so far as I know, are Buddhist by 
religion. 

Among the Christian Sinhalese who voted 
with the Buddhists at least one—Mr. Wijeye- 
koon—gets his wealth through the sweat of 
the Indian brow. So do Mr. W. A. de Silva, 

• Mr. D. S. Senanakaye and Mr. G. R. de Silva. 

Not one of these four planter-politicians 
gave a silent vote. They, in fact, delivered 
speeches that were openly hostile to Indians 
and some of them exceedingly bitter. 

Mr. Wijeyekoon counselled his colleagues 
to take a leaf out of Australia’s—or at least 
out of Burma’s—book. He even went to the 
length of misrepresenting the utterances of 
distinguished Indians to support his conten¬ 
tions. He, for instance, contended that Mr. 
Shanrauga Chettiar—the Chief Whip of the 
Swarajist Party of the Legislative Assembly- 
had stated at a function in Colombo that 
“the Australians were fully justified in the 
policy they adopted in keeping out Indians.” 

Another of these Sinhalese planter-politi¬ 
cians who is growing fat on Indian toil 
suggested to his fellow M. L. C.’s that they 
shape their Indian policy on the pattern 
of the white colonists of Kenya. Mr. D. S. 
Senanayake said, as recorded in the Ceylon 
Hansard : 

“We know that in Kenya they (the white colo¬ 
nists) have resorted to 'differentiation. There they 
say that the Indians, who are British subjects, 
should not have the vote or equal rights because 
the interests of the native should be safeguarded. 
But the Englishmen here say that the Indians 
should have the vote because they are British 
subjects. Well, then what would happen to the 
interests of the natives here V” 

Mr. G. R. de Silva—another Sinhalese 
who derives his wealth through Indian 
labourers, also asked his people to treat 
Indians in Ceylon as “the self-governing 
Dominions and several of the British Colonies” 
—particularly Australia—were doing. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva went further than 
anyone eke' Knowing that the majority of 
~"Hhe Council were definitely opposed to his 
plea for discrimination against Ceylon 
Indians he uttered the threat that if the 
Government shaped its policy in conformity 
with that wish of the Council “there will be 
no non-co-operation but there will be 
trouble.” 

The examination of the list of the M. L. 
C.’s who voted with Mr. W. A. de Silva 
offers conclusive evidence that outside the 
Sinhalese and fiuddhist Sinhalese at that— 
.there is little opposition to the treatment 


of Ceylon Indians on the same basis as the 
Ceylonese in future as to-day. That conclusion 
derives additional strength hem an analysis of 
the list of M. L. C.’s who voted against the 
Ceylon National Congress President’s proposals. 
They were : 

Noes—19 


The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Sir 

The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon'ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 
The Hon’ble Mr. 


N. H. M. Abdul Cadar 
Fonnambalam Ramanathan, Kt., 
k. c., c. m. a. 

W. Duraiswamy 
A. Canagaratnam 
C. H. Z. Fernando 
H. R. Freeman 
T. B. Jayah 

H. M. Macan Marker 
A. Mahadeva 

I. X. Pereira 

S. Rajaratnam 

M. M. Subramaniam 
G. A. H. Wille 

T. M. Saba Ratnam 
T. L. Villiere 

K. Natesa Aiyar 
George Brown 
M. J. Carey 


In this list the name of only a single 
Sinhalese—Mr. C. H. Z. Fernando—is to be 
found. Though an employer of Indian labour 
he is highly socialized and takes active 
interest in the welfare of workers. 

All the Tamil Members, with one excep¬ 
tion—Mr. Tambimuttu, who has already been 
accounted for—refused to countenance the 
anti-Indian move. All the three Muslim 
Members, the two Indian Members, and all 
the four unofficial Britons, including Mr. 
Freeman (a British ex-Government Agent 
who represents a Ceylonese constituency) 
stood out for justice to Indians. One Burgher 
Member—Mr. Wille—too, voted with them, 
thus negativing the one Burgher vote cast 
in favour of Mr. W. A. de Silva’s proposal. 

The representatives of all the minorities 
in the legislature, in fact, united to defeat 
the Buddhist-Sinhalese machinations. Judging 
by the speeches that many of these members 
made, they were convinced of the justice of 
the Indian cause. They knew, moreover, that 
if the Sinhalese were permitted to make 
political helots of Ceylon Indians to-day, 
they would take the earliest opportunity to 
mete out the same fate to the other 
minorities. 


X 


It is a matter for no small gratification 
that the frontal attack made by Mr. Molamure 
and Mr. de Silva with the Sinhalese standing in 
a phalanx behind them failed. Unfortunately, 
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however, some of the minority 
members who did not believe in franchise 
upon a broad basis combined with some of 
the reactionary Sinhalese to recommend the 
imposition of a literacy test upon all voters. 

The amendment' to that effect had been 
proposed by a Tamil Member, Mr. Tambimuttu. 
He, it may be remembered, voted in favour 
of Mr. de Silva’s anti-Indian amendment. Mr. 
Molamure had’ at one time sat at his feet 
when he was employed as a schoolmaster. 
So had Mr. D. S. Senanayake, an employer 
of Indian labour, who also stood four-square 
behind Mr. Molamure and Mr. W. A. de 
Silva. 

Just before Mr. Tambimuttu’s amendment 
was put to the vote he moved for the deletion 
of a clause that appeared to have been put 
in specially to safeguard the interests of 
Indians literate in languages other than 
English, Sinhalese or Tamil. Confusion 
prevailed in the Council Chamber to such an 
extent that not one of the Members who had 
stood out against injustice to Indians pressed 
for a division in time. The amendment as 
adoptod, therefore, would keep up the present 
system whereby Indians literate in Malavalam 
and other languages are not counted as 
literate. 

XI 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
lias yet to have his say. The Labour Party 
in Britain is bringing all the pressure that it 
can command to induce him to ignore this 
reactionary limitation urged by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council. 

The anti-Indians are, in the meantime, 
busy going about the country rousing the 
population against Indians. They are saying 
that if Indians are given equality of treat¬ 
ment in future as in the past they will be 
able to impose their will upon the Ceylonese. 
Their will also, they declare, be an invasion 
from India for the sake of exercising the 
franchise and being elected to the Council. 

Such arguments are, of course, without 
rhyme or reason. There are less than a 
million Indians, most of them are poor and 
unlettered, in Ceylon as against more than 
four million Ceylonese. There can, therefore, 
be no question of Indians acquiring the 
power to dominate. 

It is, moreover, to be remembered that 
most of the Indians in Ceylon have not come 
to th.e island of their own initiative, but 
have actually been brought to it. Agents 


known, as Kanganies are sent in shoals to the 
Madras Presidency and neighbouring Indian 
States to offer all sorts of inducements to 
lure them, and on top of that a large and 
costly establishment presided over by a 
British ex-planter carries on propaganda for 
purposes of recruitment, and manages the 
processes of recruitment and the sending of 
Indian recruits to Ceylon. 

Some 50,000 Indians leave the island for 
India annually. During certain years the 
number is much larger. If the process of 
bringing Indians from India were stopped, 
the Indian population would soon be reduced 
to a small fraction of what it is to-day. 

The dishonesty of the tactics employed is 
especially demonstrated by the fact that there 
is not the least desire—there certainly is no 
agitation—to end the recruiting system. Some 
of the anti-Indian agitators, in fact, would be 
ruined if further supplies of Indian labour 
were denied to them. 

In this connection I must call attention 
to certain statements made by Mr. Molamure 
in the course of his speech winding up the 
debate on his motion. He said that he was a 
planter in a small way, and that he did not 
employ—and did not wish to employ—any 
Indians. To quote his exact words : 

“I do not employ a single Tamil labourer on my 
estate. I never employed a single Tamil labourer 
and I hope I never shall, not because 1 have an 
antipathy towards Tamil labourers but because I 
wish to employ my own people.” 

Admirable sentiments these. Why do not 
the Sinhalese who are co-operating with Mr. 
Molamure in anti-Tndian moves follow his 
example in this respect ? When will Mr. 
W. A. de Silva, Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Mr. 
A. C. G. Wijeyekoon, Mr. G, R. de Silva, 
and the other anti-Indian Sinhalese planter- 
politicians send away their Indian labourers 
and employ their own people ? I have a 
shrewd suspicion that they will continue to 
exploit Indian workers and try to keep those 
workers down so long as the Government o|„ 
India does not intervene and stop their labour 
supply. 

XII 

The anti-Indian agitation that is now 
being carried on in Ceylon is due, in a 
measure, to the fear that possesses the heart 
of the anti-Indian Councillors. In seeking 
to impose the literacy test upon their own 
people—and not merely upon Indians—they 
have placed powerful weapon in the hands 
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of their political opponents. Labour leaders 
and other democrats have been denouncing 
them as reactionaries—and quoting in support 
statements made by Mr. W. A. de Silva and 
others before the Donoughmore Commission 
showing that they have been all along anxious 
to keep the privilege of voting confined to 
a narrow clique which they themselves 
could easily influence. 

The frantic efforts made by the reactiona¬ 
ries to rehabilitate themselves with the people 
have led to their unmasking in regard to 
their designs upon Ceylon Indians, too. On 
February 16th the anti-Indians met in great 
force under the presidency of Mr. W. A. de 
Silva at the Town Hall in Colombo, denounced 
Ceylon Indians as a “million parasites,” 
and passed a resolution denying them the 
vote because they did not have an “abiding 
interest” in the island. A day or two 
following the flow of turbid oratory the 
Horrible Mr. Forrester A. Obeyesekere, a 
Sinhalese M. L. C., who, at the time of the 
debate, was absent from the island, sent a 
letter to the press in which he exposed the 
de Silva tactics. He wrote: 

‘'You cannot eat your cake and have it. We 
thank the (Donoughmore) Commissioners for 
removing eommunalism but insist on differentiating 
against Indians. 

“Mr. W. A. de Silva protested at the meeting 
(held in the Colombo Town Hall on February 16th) 
that ‘the abiding interest’ referred to w T as not 
directed against Europeans, but Mr. Godamune 
(another Sinhalese leader from the up-country 
district) said : ‘that he and others protesting against 
the extension of the franchise who had come from 
India or perhaps from England, etc., etc., who, 
while being temporary sojourners, tried to wrest 
from us the power of Government/ Only last 
Friday Mr. de Silva assured a well-known gentleman 
in my presence that all Englishmen in Ceylon had 
an ‘abiding interest. 5 

“So, whatever the language used at the meeting 
w T hich might have appealed to popular sentiment, 
we are expected to differentiate in regard to Indians 
only.” 

Mr. Obeyesekere, I may state, comes of 
a family which is held in high esteem in 
the island. He is a goigmna by caste, which 
is considered higher than the kara/ve, to 
which Mr. de Silva belongs. Mr. Obeyesekere 
is a Christian while Mr. de Silva is a 
Buddhist. Two clansmen of Mr. de Silva 
opposed Mr. Obeyesekere at the last election 
but failed to keep him out of the Council. 
Both the legislators are adherents of the 
Ceylon National Congress, but by birth, 
breeding, life experience and religion they 


are poles apart in thought and methods of 
work. 

A few days later Mr. Obeyesekere’s 
statement was confirmed by another revelation 
from a totally different source. The Hon’ble 
Mr, T. L. Villiers, who, I understand from 
a Sinhalese friend, is a grandson of the Earl 
Russell, delivered a lengthy address at the 
meeting of the European Association, in the 
course of which he exposed the W. A. de 
Silva tactics. Here is a brief excerpt from 
his lengthy statement, as reported in the 
Times of Ceylon : 

“I had hoped that after the long and thorough 
debates that took place in the Legislative Council 
we should now be left in peace until such time 
as the Secretary of State for the Colonies should 
reply to H. E. the Governor’s despatch, but on 
Saturday last (February 16th) the Hon. Mr. W. A. 
de Silva thought fit to preside at a meeting at the 
Town Hall (which is reported to have been very 
crowded) called by means of signatures to a paper, 
and to have moved a resolution there which might 
have a very definite effect on European interests. 

“Now he opened his remarks by saying that the 
meeting had been called to discuss a matter which 
was very much in the minds of all the Ceylonese 
and that he had received no unfavourable criticism 
except from a ‘tainted source/ And lie moved, or 
subsequently a resolution was moved, to the effect 
that the franchise should only be granted to those 
w T ho have an ‘abiding interest’ in the country/ 

“I would like to say that in the lobby of the 
Legislative Council on both Thursday and Friday 
last the holding of this meeting was fully discussed 
and I venture to say that a very large number of 
those present felt that a meeting of that sort at 
the present time was inopportune, but, 1 believe, 
the reason for it is this that when the Commis¬ 
sion’s Report arrived originally and it was seen 
that there was to be adult suffrage a paper was 
sent round calling for the names of those who 
wished to oppose any such extension. That paper,, 
gentlemen, has been burning in Mr. de Silva’s 
pocket ever since. He felt he must do something 
with it and eventually he agreed to preside at that 
meeting. 

“He even proceeded to point out this ‘tainted 
source’ of criticism and lie made a very virulent 
attack on a certain journalist whose articles have 
appeared in the local Press for some months past. 
The gentleman he refers to also wrote certain 
criticisms of planting matters, to which no little 
exception was taken by the planting community,, 
but during that time he was *a friend of the 
Ceylonese/ he w T as ‘a great man’ and a ‘true 
journalist’—so much so that in his hands was 
placed a commission for taking photographs of 
Ceylon railway scenery and publishing a handbook 
on it. They could not have put the work into 
better hands. I have seen those photographs. 
They are a credit to the man and they will reflect 
muon of the beauty of the country. He was 
selected by the Finance Committee for that work as 
the man to do the job, but as he wandered about the 
country and understood the position he began to 
write on Indian matters and the Indian resitiom 
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hi a way that was not so acceptable, and then 
this bosom friend was attacked first of all in the 
Legislative Council and has now received a 
further attack from Mr. W. A. de Silva. I do not 
hold any brief for that particular writer, but it 
shows how quickly men change when they find 
something that touches their own personal 
views. 

“The resolution that wps put forward contained 
these words—‘an abiding interest.’ There is 
something a little bit sanctimonious about this 
‘abiding interest’ somehow or other. It is one of 
those nebulous phrases which you can handle in 
all sorts of ways, but the interpretation of the 
expression as applied to the franchise was explained 
to us in the lobby by the Chairman of that 
meeting (Mr. W/A. de Silva), and certainly I for 
one was given to understand, ‘Oh, it wont affect 
the European. Nearly all of them have a share 
in some comply or they rent a house. That is 
an abiding interest.’ 

“The Indian members, I think, were assured, 
‘Oh, no, no, it doesn’t touch you. You have an 
abiding interest. You have your shops and your 
businesses. 

“In Other words, he was representing to those 
who criticized the holding of this meeting that 
this term ‘abiding interest’ was only to refer to 
the Indian immigrant labourer. To put the matter 
quite plainly, the capitalist was to have the vote, 
but not the labourer.” 

No words of mine are needed to supple¬ 
ment that statement. There never was 
any doubt in my own mind as to what the 
objective of the Sinhalese agitators was. If, 
however, there was any doubt in anyone’s 
mind, no room is left for it. 

These Sinhalese are out to discriminate 


against Ceylon Indians, openly and flagrantly. 
While preventing our people, with the ex¬ 
ception of a minute minority, from getting 
on the electoral register, they are deter¬ 
mined to make it possible for all Ceylonese 
and British adults in Ceylon to become 
enfranchised. 

XIII 

This, then, is the Ceylon Indiau situation 
to-day. It will ultimately depend upon 
India whether the anti-Indian Sinhalese are 
able to discriminate against our people in 

the island : for India holds the whip hand, 
Ceylon cannot exist without food and labour 
from India. 

If the agitation against our people enjoy¬ 
ing, in the new era, voting privileges on 
a basis of equality with the other communi¬ 
ties in Ceylon—as they do to-day—succeeds, 
the material interests of our nationals there 
will be prejudiced. Fancy exploiters of 

Indian labour alone having representation 
in the Ceylon Legislative Council ! 

The matter touches our honour and not 
merely our people’s pocket. If nearly a 
million Indians are reduced to political 
vassalage in Ceylon while all the other 

communities are made free, India—which, 
by raising her little finger can prevent such 
barefaced injustice—will find it difficult to 
hold her head high. 

All I can do is to ring the tocsin. It 

is for India to act. 


fhe Rise of America as Britain's Rival 

By JACtADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, m.a., ph. d. 


(Alias John 

I T is commonly held that the opening of 
each new century means in some 
mysterious way the incoming of a new 
era and the passing away of a notable 
landmark in world’s affairs. Whether there 
is any truth in this or not, there can be no 
doubt, however, as to the profoundly 
significant course of world events during the 
first quarter of this century. The nineteenth 
century was most marked by the colonial 


r . Cornelius) ' • 

and commercial expansion of Europe and its 
dominant place in world affairs. But the 
economic changes and political events of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century point 
to the gradual decline of Europe and the 
rapid rise of America as the greatest 
industrial and financial power of the world. 
The most significant aspect of this new 
position is the gradual decline of Great 
Britain’s, importance in world trade, and the 
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steady growth of America as her commercial 
rival. 

The principal economic spheres of 
influence of the United States are reflected 
in the following figures of investments made 
during the year 1927 : America invested in 
that year $571,000,000 in Europe ; in Latin 
America, $359,000,000; in Canada, $268,000,000; 
in the Far East, $145,000,000 ; in the 
possessions of the United States, $32,000,000. 
On the other hand, Great Britain, within the 
same period, absorbed only $130,000,000 of 
European securities ; she invested $118,000,000 
in Latin America; $172,000,000 in Africa 
and $255,000,000 in the Far East; in her 
own Dominion of Canada she invested only 
the small sum of $51,000,000. These figures 
show how powerful is the financial penetra¬ 
tion of America even into territories where 
Great Britain was once predominant. 
Britain’s attempts to avert this development 
have proved futile. New York bankers now 
control enterprises all over the world 
and hold at their mercy governments which 
they can reduce to bankruptcy with a mere 
stroke of the pen ; America’s power, as the 
world’s banker, is really without precedent in 
history. 

Not only financially but commercially 
also America has come to occupy a foremost 
place in international trade, and has made 
for herself a place in the economic structure 
of the world corresponding to her needs and 
resources. Her foreign trade reveals three 
principal currents. The first one is directed 
to countries, like Canada and Australia, 
whose economic wants are much similar to 
those of the United States. The second 
one flows into countries, like France and 
Germany, which are economically more 
developed. But the third, and the most 
important, current is that which carries 
goods to countries, such as those of the 
tropics, of lower economic development In 
this connectiqn a fact that should be noted 
js that a generation ago America exported 
mainly raw materials to industrially more 
advanced countries and imported manufac¬ 
tured goods from them, but now this situa¬ 
tion has changed radically, so much so, that 
to-day her imports are primarily raw materials, 
of which about a quarter -comes from the 
tropics. 

The World War curtailed European acti¬ 
vities in Asia and Latin America, and created 
tremendous openings in those places for the 
United States. Besides, an outstanding 


development of this time which has been of 
very great importance to American trade, is 
the shift in trade routes for ordinary raw 
materials, many of which had hitherto been 
reaching American factories by way of 
European distributors. Since 1915 there has 
been a steady growth of a direct Trans¬ 
pacific interchange between America and the 
Far East. Rubber, vegetable oil, and tin were 
being brought directly from the Far East 
and South America to the United States 
instead of by way of Europe. Such was 
also the case with cocoa, dyewoods, furs and 
numerous other commodities, which used to 
pass through the hands of European inter¬ 
mediaries before reaching their American 
destination. By the end of the war, Boston, 
for instance, had succeeded in supplanting 
London as the centre for American purchases 
of hides and wool. Further, it must be 
pointed out that this direct interchange 
applies not only to the handling of east- 
bound silk, fibres, rubber, skins, etc., but also 
to a much more intensive effort on the part 
of the manufacturers to establish the dis¬ 
tribution of American textiles, machinery, 
automobiles and specialities in Oriental 
centres without recourse to European inter¬ 
mediary agencies. This direct method of 
interchange has resulted in advancing steadily 
American trade and displacing gradually 
European and British commodities in com¬ 
petitive markets of Asia and Latin America. 

With her rapidly growing industrialism, 
the United States is becoming more and 
more dependent on the tropics for her raw 
materials. A recent bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows that 
the total value of the principal tropical 
imports,—coffee, sugar, rubber,—is about 
$1,000,000,000, and that fruits, spices, nuts, 
oilseeds, tobacco, hemp and sisal, tea, woods 
and the gum from the tropics are imported 
in about the same value. Her tremendous 
industrial expansion makes America an 
insatiable purchaser of raw materials ; she 
empties Asia of her raw silks, Cuba of her 
sugar, and the British and Dutch East 
Indies of their rubber. She takes a large 
share of the Chinese furs and nuts, of 
Brazilian coffee, Chilean nitrate and copper, 
Australian wool crop and Mexican petroleum 
and minerals. Among all these imports the 
increase in the quantity of rubber is mo>t 
striking ; it is pow nine times what it was 
in 1909. While the volume of tea imported 
is about the same as it was in the early 
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years of the century, the volume of coffee 
; has increased 50 per cent; and the imports 
in sugar, oils, cocoa and cocoanut meat show 
even a greater increase. 

The United States imports cocoanuts by the 
millions. The meat or copra, when dried, 
provides oil not only for industrial uses but for 
substitutes for cod-liver and other oils. After 
the extraction of the oil, the copra makes 
food for livestock. The shell is worked 
into combs, spoons drinking bowls, linoleum 
and other articles.* The outer fibre of the 
nut is used to make felt. The stem goes 
into furniture, sail boats and lumber for 
houses. Potash and phospheric acid come 
from the husk. "Palm leaves are used for 
roofs, brooms, mats, baskets and fodder for 
cattle. The unripe husk is made into pre¬ 
serves and young leaves into pickle. Cement, 
vinegar and gum are also got out of it. 
Multitude of products from the cocoanut 
tree find a ready market in the United 
States. Among the Latin American countries 
I which ship them, Jamaica, Trinidad and 
| Panama head the list. Other parts of the 
tropics too, such as the Philippines, find a 
lucrative outlet there for their cocoanut 
products. Ceylon and the Philippine Archi¬ 
pelago fill with their dessicated cocoanut and 
| cocoanut oil the holds of many ships bound 
for the United States. One billion pounds 
of cocoanut oil alone are consumed annually 
in the manufacture of soaps, candy, margerine, 
glycerine, cosmetics and other goods; this 
oil is freely used now in the place of animal 
fats, on which hitherto the manufacture of 
the above articles solely depended. 

The present trade interests of America 
are centred in the countries and islands that 
lie to the south of her, in the Philippines, 
the Dutch East Indies and Malaysia. It is 
interesting to note that between the years 
1910 and 1914, Europe supplied 49*6 per 
cent, of the imports of the United States 
whereas between the years 1921 and 1925, 
European supply decreased to 30*4 per cent, 
of the American imports. On the other hand, 
Asia, and Oceania, which supplied only 10*3 
of the imports of the United States in 1910 
and 1914, increased to 28*9 between 1921 
and 1925. Such w r as the growth of American 
j trade in the tropics by the end of the first 
i Muarter of this century. But now her trade 
j is growing even more rapidly. America’s 
I ev or increasing activity in the Far East is 
| well illustrated by the fact that in 1928, 
J according to the statistics compiled by the 
j 84V2—3 


American Chamber of Commerce, her exports 
to China increased by about fifty per cent., 
and her exports to Japan amounted to 
$250,000,000. Though the latter represents only 
about 5 per cent, of the export trade 
of the United States, yet it indicates 
an 8 per cent, increase. It must also 
be noted that while the total export with 
South America during the year 1928 showed 
only an increase of Vk per cent., the total 
export of the United States to Asia increased 
during the same period by $10,000,000 or about 
1.2 per cent. Though Great Britain was pre¬ 
eminent in Asian trade till the beginning of 
the war, the above figures clearly show that 
the United States is gaining ground in the 
Orient at the expense of Britain. 

Tf we turn our attention to Latin America, 
there again one notices a similar phenomenon. 
Within the past fifteen years American in¬ 
vestments in South American countries have in¬ 
creased twelvefold, amounting to $2,215,000,000 
at the beginning of 1928 as against 
$ 183,000,000 of the pre-war period. During 
the same period American commerce also 
advanced from $328,000,000 to $959,200,000, a 
gain of almost 200 per cent, in her trade with 
her southern neighbours. Another significant 
fact is that in 1927 the United States sold 
more goods to Latin America than were sold 
by her three competitors,—Germany, France 
and Great Britain. In fact, she sold more 
than what was sold by all these three combin¬ 
ed. And Latin America, in turn, sold to 
the United States more than she did to her 
three important European customers. Of all 
the leading rivals for Latin American trade, 
the United States alone has made signal pro¬ 
gress in the volume of its exports over that 
of 1913. The volume of exports of the 
United States to Latin America as a whole 
has increased over 150 per cent., while that 
of the British exports has gone up only 14 per 
cent. According to the general index of 
prices compiled by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labour, one finds that while the 
actual increase in the volume of the ship¬ 
ments of the United States to Latin America 
is about 70 pei cent., the volume of ship¬ 
ments of the United Kingdom has decreased 
23 per cent. The imports of the United 
States from Latin America since 1913 
have increased more than 117 per cent., while 
those of Great Britain show an increase only 
of 71 per cent. 

But what is still more remarkable is the 
way the United States is penetrating into 
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British possessions and undermining the 
importance of Great Britain even in her 
colonial trade. A survey of the foreign trade 
of the British colonies with the ‘mother’ 
country and with the United States is, in¬ 
deed, most illuminating. India, for example, 
imported in 1913 from Great Britain 62*2 per 
cent, of her imports ; in other words, she 
imported from England alone four times as 
much as she imported from all the other 
countries put together. And her imports 
from the United States that year was only 
2‘6 per cent. In the year 1927-28, however, 
England’s share of India’s imports decreased 
to 47*7, while that of the United States in¬ 
creased to 8*2. It is significant that India’s 
import trade during the last fifteen years with 
the United States shows steady increase, 
while that with Great Britain indicates a 
a gradual decrease. 

Of the import trade of her South African 
Colony, England enjoyed 56*8 in the year 
1913, while only 8*9 fell to the share of the 
United States but by 1927 the share of the latter 
increased to 15*4, while that of the former 
declined to 44*8. What is really noteworthy 
here is that the share of England in the 
import trade of India aud of South Africa, 
had decreased during a period in which the 
total foreign trade of these two countries 
remained stable in relation to the world’s 
foreign trade. When we turn to Great 
Britain’s relation to her great North Ameri¬ 
can Dominion, there again England’s share 
in its import trade is conspicuous only by its 
smallness. Canada imported from the ‘mother’ 
country in 1913 only 21*3 per cent, of her 
needs, but by 1927 she reduced even this 

already small percentage to the still smaller 
percentage of 16*8. The United States, on 

the other hand, enjoyed that very year (1927) 
64*9 per cent, of the Canadian import. 

When one turns to the export trade of the 
Colonies, .one finds the situation not very 

different. India’s export trade with England, 
which was 23*5 in 1913, fell to 21 per cent, 
by 1927 ; on the other hand, her exports to 
America, which was 8*9 per cent, in 1913, 

increased to 11*1 per cent, in 1927. It is 
interesting to observe that even Australia, 
which exported to England 44*3 per cent, 
of her export goods in 1913, decreased it to 
41*4 per cent, in 1926. Whereas her export 
trade with the United States which was only 
3.4 in 1913, more than doubled, amounting to 
8.7 in the year 1926. So also Egypt’s export 
trade with England, which was 42.6 in 


1913, decreased to 39.6 in 1927,. while !,<>) 
exports to the United States, which w„ 
only 7.7 in 1913, rapidly rose to twice a 
much in 1927. These figures are suftici.'n 
to lead to the inescapable conclusion tiu, 
the dominating position of Great Bribi-ir 
even in her own Colonies and Dominion, 
is now being undermined by foreign Power, 
and notably by America since the Grea 
European War. 

Parallel with the incapacity of Britain t 
compete with America,—Germany and Japa 
in regard to certain industrial products, 
goes the inability of Britain to ex pur 
capital to the same extent as before the War 
In this direction also one cannot fail t 
notice America’s rapid expansion at tli 
expense of Great Britain. In the Dominiu 
of Canada, for instance, the America 
investment is five times as much as that < 
the British. In fact, the penetration of th 
United States into Canada is so great th; 
the latter is gradually becoming an economi 
annex of the former. American loans ai 
now finding their way not only into Carnal 
but, though to a lesser extent, into otla 
British possessions like South Afrit*; 
Australia and even India. It must not l> 
understood, however, that such rivalr 
between these two Anglo-Saxon Powers i 
confined to the tropics and British Colonit> 
it is also quite evident in the American m 
Europe. Since the War America’s for-it 
loans have been greatly used for the n 
habilitation of many of the Europe 
countries, and that advantageous situatin 
has helped her to penetrate into Europe wit 
amazing success. Even in the foreign trad 
of Russia, the United States is rapidl 
displacing Great Britain. Whatever else a 
these developments may signify, they remit 
at least this much quite clear, namely, th; 
the United States is well on the way i 
challenge the pre-eminent place held hithort 
by Great Britain in the affairs of the world. 

This situation places the United States i 
a position similar to that of Germany beiui 
the Great War. In order to refresh <>i 
memory and to better understand the Angh 
American situation, let us, by way of digre; 
sion, make a brief survey of the pre-w 
Germany. We observe that she change 
within two or three decades, much . like ti 
United States, from an agricultural country,; 
able only to feed herself,—to an industry 
nation, enormously increasing in consequ-w 
her demand for raw materials from otto 
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liituls. In 1870 about 65 per cent of the 
(,‘rman wage-earners were engaged in 
agriculture, and by the outbreak of 
t[io war t toe proportion had fallen to 
j) per cent. The fact that by 1913 
t , n |y one-eighth of Germany’s total 

imports was in the form of finished goods, 
is in itself a sufficient indication of her rapid 
industrialization. Her exports, which were 
valued at $ 1,200,000,000 in 1900, more 
than doubled during the decade following 
amounting to $ 2,500,000,000 in 1913. She 
succeeded in making, at the expense of the 
I'nited Kingdom, tremendous headway in such 
rich markets as Japan and the larger South 
American countries* Her rapid rise as an in¬ 
dustrial Power, her intensive drive for foreign 
markets, and the commercial jealousy of 
rival Powers,---like France, Great Britain and 
others, —could not but bring about an inter¬ 
national restlessness which finally resulted 
iu the most devastating cataclysm in all 
history. 

The United States is now playing the role 
that Germany did before the War ; she has 
become the most outstanding industrial nation; 
"he is actively engaged, like the pre-war 
Germany, in capturing raw materials and 
displacing Great Britain in competitive markets 
"f the world. The products which America 
will need in great quantities in the future,— 
rubber, sugar, silk and coffee, —do not come 
from Europe. Between 1910-14 and 1921-25 the 
purchases of the United States in Asia in¬ 
creased 265 per cent, and in Oceania 212 per 
cent. Her heavy trade with Asia in 1928 is 
uly a further indication of her ever increas¬ 
ing need of the tropics ; she can do more 
‘■asiJy without Europe than she can without 
Asia or South America. The economic 
importance of this trade for America is 
obvious; it is certain to grow, bring¬ 

ing with it increased opportunities for 
’xport of machinery and manufactured 
goods from the United States. In fact, 
already most of the trade of the countries 
"1 Central America, together with that of 
1 nba, Haiti and San Domingo, is controlled 
l,v the United States. Were the sugar supply 
1 Cuba to be shut off or the sources of 
vubhor in the Dutch East Indies and Malaysia 
b* be closed, it would create in America a 
situation which would be considered so 
s, Tious as to justify, according to the 
European practices of imperialism, the use of 
force to bring about a favourable settlement. 

Not only the United States but also other 


countries of the West are becoming more 
and more dependent on the tropics for 
supplies of essential raw materials, and the 
resulting competition naturally leads to 
frequent friction among them. This new 1 
rivalry for markets between the United 
States on the one side and Europe and 
Great Britain on the other, has made both 
the parties conscious of a coming conflict. 
Holding the position that the United States 
does in the commercial and financial world, 
it is natural that she should feel that Britain’s 
naval strength is a menace to her world 
trade. When asked why he was experimenting 
so laboriously on the production of rubber 
from weeds, Mr. Edison is reported to have 
told Mr. F. Parker that the United States 
never lias, and never will have, on hand 
enough rubber to run the country for more 
than a year. Such being the case, what 
would the United States do, asked Mr. Edison 
with great concern, in case of a war which 
cut off all rubber supply ? No nation can 
fight a war without rubber since all the 
present transportation is on a rubber basis. 
It is this vital economic need in time 
of war that is driving Mr. Edison to con¬ 
centrate his attention on rubber production 
from weeds. But then, is there any likelihood 
of a war, asks one, between Europe and 
America ? “Do not make any mistake about 
that war” answers the wizard ; “it will 
come. We may run along for a good many 
years without it, but sooner or later the 
nations of Europe will combine against the 
United States.” There is no doubt whatever 
that the Old World is jealous of the rapid 
rise of America in world affairs, and it is 
but natural that their competitive race for 
markets should give rise to friction and 
frequent disagreement in their international 
dealings. 

It has already been noticed how America’s 
gain has meant Great Britain’s loss in the 
trade of the world. The striking. advance 
in America’s export trade with China, for 
example, is gained almost exclusively at the 
expense of Great Britain. Before the war, 
the latter's export trade with China was 
three times that of America, but since the 
war America’s rise has been so rapid that 
her export trade with China, which was only 
one-third of Britain’s, is now double that 
of Great Britain. Similarly China's import 
trade with the United States has doubled, 
while that with Great Britain has gone down 
considerably. The important place occupied 
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Vj Qmt Brito dTuring the last century 
in the commerce ot the -world is now being 
usurped by this young, but powerful, 
industrial nation/ This situation is largely 
responsible for the marked strain in their 
present relationship about which one hears 
and reads so frequently to-day. Great Britain 
is finding it almost impossible to resist 
the penetration of America even into markets 
considered as British monopoly and the 
conflicting trade interests are creating sore 
spots in their relation and making both 
these Anglo-Saxon Powers increasingly 
suspicious of each other.. 

It is small wonder, therefore, if Rear 
Admiral Charles P. Plunkett of America, 
following a recent discussion of the Navy 
Bill at the Foreign Policy Association of 
New York, asked if any one in the audience 
could explain why and against whom Great 
Britain is building up her navy. He is in 
the company of many other leaders who 
think that Great Britain is now directing 
her attention against her most powerful 
commercial rival,—the United States of 
America. Their present dispute in reference 
to naval armament bears a close resemblance 
to the dispute in 1913 between Germany 
and Great Britain in regard to the same 
question. While condemning the wild race 
in Europe for armament, the American 
Senators emphasize in view of European 
preparations, the necessity and importance 
of America maintaining a navy second to 
none. 

At present the Americans are the only 
people strong enough to challenge the British 
claim to supremacy on the seas. This is 
made quite evident by the recent tt I’m Alone” 
incident. In other days and at other times 
the fact that a British sloop was fired upon 
and sunk and the sailors taken to the 
American coast in irons would have inflamed 
public passion, and there would be loud 
demands . in Parliament and elsewhere for 
suitable apology and reparation. But what 
do we find to-day ? The prevailing opinion 
in Great Britain seems to be that since no 
protest could be made adequate, they had 
better make no protest at all and leave the 
matter to the Washington State Department 
to clear the business up and do whatever 
it can to prevent a repetition of any action 
so extravagantly absurd. This is the position 
that America wanted to hold even before 
the World War. Her present cruiser 
programme is calculated to increase her 


naval strength in proportion to that 0 j 
Great Britain. While the Americans have 
no quarrel with Great Britain’s wish to 
protect her commerce adequately in the 
event of war, they certainly resent her 
claim to extend that protective force into 
an offensive one,—as she has done in the 
past with her superior force,—for the pur¬ 
pose of dictating to neutral nations in time 
of war. 

Ever since the blockade of Germany 
in the last war the conduct at sea of belli¬ 
gerents and neutrals in time of war has 
been one of the bones of contention among 
the Great Powers. Great Britain then insisted 
upon her right to interfere with the sea 
trade of a neutral, and such claim is main¬ 
tained and supported even now in London. 
The American demand, however, is for an 
interpretation of the freedom of the seas 
in the light of the rights of neutrals in 
time of war. Because of the unyielding 
attitude of the British and the break-down 
of the Naval Disarmament Conference, 
America, unmindful of all the present 
conciliatory gestures of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, is bent on building a navy equal in 
strength, if not superior, to that of Great 
Britain in order to protect her sea trade ; 
such a navy, she maintains, will enable her 
to break any blockade established by belli¬ 
gerent Powers, and enjoy, in consequent’, 
the freedom of the seas. If war should 
ever break out between them, it would only 
be as a result of this commercial rivalry 
and the traditional dispute over the rights 
of navigation in time of peace as well as 
in time of war. 

A clear symptom of the earnestness 
with which England views the possibility 
of a breach with America is the present 
tendency in Britain to view favourably the 
project of constructing through the English 
Channel a tunnel, twenty-one miles in length, 
at a cost of some $150,000,000, connecting 
England with the mainland. This scheme 
has come up for discussion many a time 
during the last sixty years, but military 
strategists have consistently opposed it in 
the interests of national security. Strange 
as it may seem, the arguments that are now 
being advanced in favour of the tunnel are 
also advanced in the interest of national 
security. The facts, that the country is 
open to siege by submarine and that it 
dangerously exposed to attack from the air 
are serious enough considerations, it k 
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maintained, to favour the construction of 
such a tunnel. In the view of European 
statesmen, however, the changed attitude of 
Britain in regard to this project is largely 
the result of the need Britain feels of assuring 
food supplies in the event of a rupture 
with the United States. Though both these 
Powers frequently wax eloquent on their 
friendship and deny the possibility of a 
war between them, yet their actions speak 
louder than their words ; their preparation 
show that they are tremendously suspicious 
of each other. America’s superior resources, 
her increasing naval strength, and her insistent 
claim to the right of trade through a 
blockade, make Great Britain live in suspicion 
and partial dread of her most powerful 
commercial rival. Greed for gold, competition 
in commerce, and race in armament have 
frequently been the cause of war, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, if the present 
Anglo-American naval and commercial 
rivalry cause more anxiety among thinking 
group on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is inevitable that such competition for 
markets and materials should have its effects 
also on the countries of the tropics. The 
rivalry for what is available in the markets 
of the tropics is growing more and more 
intense. No doubt, the productive capacity 
of the tropics has hardly been tapped yet 
Though about 40 per cent, of the earth’s 
surface lies within the tropics, yet not 
even 4 per cent, of it is under cultivation. 
But the natural tendency of industrial 
nations has been and will be to keep 
the less developed countries as feeders 
to their factories and markets for their 
manufactured goods. To meet the present 
competition there is, and will be on the part 
of imperialist Powers, a vigorous attempt to 
increase the returns from their possessions 
in the tropics. America, for instance, has 
already launched a survey of Porto Rico’s 
economic and industrial possibilities. France 
is making preparations for a two-year study 
of her undeveloped Colonial Empire for the 
purpose of showing its vast possibilities in 
an exhibition to be held in 1931. By such 
a careful survey of the undeveloped riches 
of her colonial possessions she hopes to 
multiply the national fortune by a scientific 
exploitation of her empire. Similarly Great 
Britain is attempting to make her possessions 
contribute to an enhanced extent in swelling 
her wealth in order to regain her lost 
position in world affairs, and to strengthen her 


economic hold over them, while outwardly 
granting them, as in the case of India, a 
larger semblance of political power. The 
tendency on the part of the British Dominions, 
however, is to break away from such control 
and make their own preferential trade treaties, 
such as the one for example, between 
South Africa and Germany. But unfortunately 
it is the helpless dependencies that will have 
to continue to suffer the economic tyranny 
of the present-day imperialism. 

The self-seeking interests of the leading 
industrial countries of the West have resulted 
and are resulting, in retarding the industrial 
development of the countries of the tropics, 
and consequently, in keeping them fixed more 
or less in their poverty, inasmuch as, 
they have to pay more for finished goods 
and receive in turn less for their raw 
materials. Then again there is the further 
danger of capitalist nations in interfering in 
their domestic affairs and thus obstructing 
them in their political progress. Examples 
of internal interference are many and 
varied. However, such opportunities, one 
is thankful to observe, are now being 
curtailed by the rise of national conscious¬ 
ness and stronger governments in the various 
tropical countries. It is worth mentioning 
that the American Foreign Policy of to-day 
is tending more and more to one of non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of such 
countries and of fostering the development 
of strong and capable governments, hoping 
thereby to win the goodwill of the peoples 
and insure a constant and steady supply of 
tropical crops or raw materials. 

A whole group of countries,—British 
Colonies and Dominions not excepted,—which 
were formerly attracted by Great Britain 
are now turning for good or ill to the United 
States, and among them the Pacific and 
Latin American countries are destined to 
become the future field of America’s econo¬ 
mic activity. America of to-day is Great 
Britain’s greatest commercial 'rival ; having 
grown powerful both financially and other¬ 
wise, she is unwilling to recognize the British 
claim to primacy in commerce and supremacy 
on the seas. No doubt, it is true that of 
all the nations of the world, the American 
nation, as Sir Austen Chamberlain points out 
in one of his conciliatory speeches, is nearest 
to the British in racial and moral outlook. 
This fact, however, does not alter the situation, 
namely, that there is a growing rivalry,— 
naval and commercial,—between these two 
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otherwise friendly nations. While the affinity their naval rivalry and commercial jealousy 
Ot race and similarity of culture tend to bring tend not only to keep them apart but even 
them together, yet it cannot be denied that threaten their peaceful relations. 


Greek Artists in Buddhist Afghanistan 

Bv R. S. PANDIT, Bar-at-Law 


I T is said that the impact of the thought 
of modern Europe on the social and 
religious ideals of the Afghans is in the 
main responsible for the obscurantist 
revolution against King Amanullah. This 
is however not the first time that Eastern 
and Western ideas have met in Afghanistan. 
For a thousand years Buddhism prevailed in 
Afghanistan and drew within its fold the 
warring races of Persia, Greece, Scythia and 
Parthia who in turn conquered the country. 
Meanwhile from the art of Greece inspired 
by the philosophy of Buddhism arose a new 
culture of which the best product was the 
Graeco-Buddhist art of Afghanistan and 
the North-West Frontier of India. 
The remains of the architecture unearthed 



A Stupa on an Eminence 

by the British in India and the French in 
Afghanistan enable us to trace the develop¬ 
ment of this art, through the centuries, back 
to pure Greek types. The stream of this 
Buddhist art went eastwards across Asia. 
The influence of Greece is proved by the 
seal impressions with Athene and Eros types 


found by Sir A. Stein in Central Asia 
{Sand-buried Remains of Khoten , p. 39b) 
and according to Mr. E. B. Havell there 
exist “paintings treasured as the most 
precious relics and rarely shown to Europeans 
which closely resemble the Graeco-Buddhist 
art of India” in some of the oldest temples 
of Japan ( Studio, Yol. XXVII, 1903, p. 2<i). 

Long before the conquests of Alexander 
a Greek population existed in Central Asia, 
which according to the historian Tarn was 
descended from the Greek Branohidae settled 
by the Persian conqueror Xerxes. After 
the conquests of Alexander a Greek popula¬ 
tion maintained its distinctive character 
in Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier 
of India. It is an interesting fact that 
Greek character continued to be used on 
coins two centuries after the last Greek 
prince of Kabul, Hermaeus had in about 40 
B.G., succumbed before the advance of the 
Scythians. About this time the Graeco-Roman 
world of the West was consolidated as the 
Roman Empire and though Greek rule 
disappeared from India and Afghanistan 
active commercial relations continued between 
the Hellenistic lands and India of which 
Afghanistan then formed part. The influence 
of Greek coinage lasted for nearly eight 
centuries in Afghanistan and India. Mr. 
Brown says, “Since the important discovery 
in 1824 by Col. Tod, that Greek coins had 
once been struck in India, the names of 
thirty-three Greek and twenty-six Indo- 
Scythian or Saka and Indo-Parthian or 
Palilava princes ruling territory round the' 
Indian frontier, have gradually been recovered 
from coin legends, and not more than half 
a dozen of these are known from other 
sources. Even the names of the later 
■Rushan a Kings were first deciphered from 
their coins. Thus coins alone have been 
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responsible for the recovery of a whole 
period of Indian history.” On the coins 
of the Greek Princes are found the Brahmi 
(older Devanagari) and Ksharoshthi scripts. 

After the departure of the Macedonian 
conqueror Greek supremacy beyond the 
Indus collapsed and in about 303 B. 0. 
Seleucus was obliged to cede to the 
Emperor Chandra Gupta Maurya large 
districts west of the Indus. His grandson 
Asoka extended the Indian frontier to 
Herat. Meanwhile the successors of Alexander 
especially Seleucus and Antiochus had founded 
many Greek towns in Eastern Iran and the 
Greek language had become dominant there. 
Diodotus, Batrap of Bactria became indepen¬ 
dent about 255 B. 0. and in about 190 B. C. 
the Graeco-Bactrians under Euthedemus 
began to make incursions towards Iran and 
India. In 180 B. 0. as the Maurya power 
declined the Bactrian Greeks conquered 
Afghanistan while King Demetrius advanced 
far into India. But the Graeco-Bactrian 



Ascetic of the 3rd Century (Scythian type) 


Empire was in turn overwhelmed by the 
Scythians in about 139 B. C. In 135 B. C. 
the last King of Bactria, Heliokles, having 
been forced to fly from the country by 


the Scythians fixed his head-quarters 
at Kabul where his descendants continued 
to rule for a century. Of the Greek princes 
of Kabul and the Punjab the most famous 
were Menander and Apoliodotus whose 
reigns may be placed between 140-80 B. C. 
The last Greek King of Kabul was Hermaeus, 



Afghan Workman on an Archaeological Site 


• -M 

whose rule was ended* in about 40 B. C. by 
the Parthian tribe known in India as the 
Pahlavas (V. Smith, “Indo-Parthian dynasties 
from 120 B. O. to 104 A. 1).”) According to 
Strabo (XI. 510) “Menander conquered more 
tribes than Alexander, as he crossed the 
Hypanis to the East and advanced to Isamus. 
He and other kings especially Demetrius 
occupied also Patalene (District of Pa tala, 
near Hyderabad, Sind) and the coast which 
is called the district of Saurashtes” (i r. 
Syrastene, Saurashtra or modern Kathiawad). 

The mention of these kings by classical 
authors is supported by Indian accounts. 
Greek tradition preserved by Plutarch relates 
that “when Menander, one of the Bactrian 
kings died on a campaign after a mild rule, 
all the subject towns disputed about the 
honour of his burial till at last his ashes 
were divided between them in equal parts.” 
Menander appears in Buddhist tradition as 
King Milinda. He became a convert to 
Buddhism and his discourses with the 
Buddhist Saint Nagasena contained in the 
Milindapanha or Milinda Panho, “the 
questions of Milinda,” are preserved in Pali 
in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. They were 
probably originally so written in Eastern 
Afghanistan in a dialect spoken in that 
reign. The work is quoted as authoritative, 
by the celebrated Buddhaghosha who wrote 
about 450 A. C., and it is the only work not 
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part of the Buddhist canon which has 
received the honour. Prof. Sylvaio Levi 
working in collaboration with M. Specht 
has shown that there are two if not three 
Chinese works written between the 5th and 
7th centuries on the questions of Miiinda. 
They purport to be translations of Indian 
works, but they are not translations of 
the Pali text and are probably derived from 
a recension older than the Pali. 



Life size head (3rd Cent.) recalling the art of 
Guido Mazzoni 


greatest authority is Foucher (Notes aur 
la geographic andenne de Gandhara). M. Foucher 
indicated the site of the great relic tower 
erected by the Emperor Kanishka. This 
tower which was 400 ft. high was one of the 
wonders of the world. The tower was 
visited by famous Chinese pilgrims and so 
late as 1030 A. D. Alberuni refers to it as 
the Kanik Chaitya. The Indian archaeological 
department excavated the spot indicated by 



A Head of the 4th Century 
some of whose characteristics are to be found ' 
in the mediaeval sculpture of Reims 


The Mongolian tribes known to the Indians 
as the Saka (Scythian) advancing from Bactria 
founded a gi;eat Indo-Scythian Empire upon 
the fall of the Greeks. Their ruling tribe 
known to the Chinese as Yue-chi, to the Greeks 
as Tochari and to the Indians as Kushana 
became like the Greeks converts to Buddhism. 
The most famous among the Kushanas was 
the Emperor Kanishka who like Asoka 
before him was an ardent evangelist of 
Buddhism. His capital was at Purushapur 
(Peshawar) in Gaudhara (districts of Peshawar 
and Rawalpindi) and his summer capital was 
at Kapisha north of Kabul. 

For the topography of Gandhara the 


M. Foucher with remarkable success, the most 
notable discovery being the now celebrated 
relic casket bearing an image and inscription 
of Kanishka whose Superintending Engineer 
had the Greek name Agesilaos. 

M. Foucher realized that the Kabul 
valley was virgin soil for the archaeologist 
and that capital data lay awaiting there 
underground. In 1924 ho succeeded in 
obtaining a monopoly of excavation in 
Afghanistan from King Amanullah. The 
wonderful vestiges of Buddhist culture 
discovered by the French archaeelogical 
mission have already been described by the 
writer in an illustrated article in the Modern 
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He view of February, 1927 entitled “Buddhist 
Remains in Afghanistan/’ M. Foucher having 
loft for Japan in 1925 the work of directing 
the excavations in Afghanistan was entrusted 
by the French Government to M. Barthoux. 
This article deals with the recent discoveries 
of M. Barthoux near Hadda in the district 
•of Jelalabad known in Buddhist times as 
the sacred city of Nagarahara, 

Tlirough the courtesy of M. Hackin, 
conservator of the Musee Guimet at Paris 
who has great personal knowledge of Afghanis¬ 
tan I was able to inspect the precious 
works of Graeco-Buddhist art which had 
arrived in Paijs in the autumn of 1928. 
Owing to an unfortunate mistake the Customs 
authorities at Marseilles opened the packing 
cases and did irreparable damage to the 
valuable finds. 

Hadda, the sacred city of the Buddh : sts, 
is now the centre of Moslem orthodoxy. 
When the first archaeological finds were 
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Fragment of a relief representing an episode of 
the life of Buddha 


brought to light the chief of the French 
Mission drew the attention of the Afghan 
Government to the need for a guard for the 

' 85 ^ 2—4 


protection of the finds but before any steps 
could be taken the fanatical population, after 
Friday prayers looted the yards and attacked 



Mutilated Bodhisattva by the side of his sleeping 
wife receiving his bonnet from his attendant 


and demolished the most beautiful statuary. 
It became necessary to surround the French 
Mission by an escort to counter the hostility 
of the population excited by the Mullahs 
and the members of the Mission themselves 
became the victims of attempts to poison on 
two occasions. To-day nothing but a shapeless 
mass remains where there were the beautiful 
edifices excavated with such great care by 
French experts. The museum at Kabul 
where the more important finds were trans¬ 
ferred is also now reported to have been 
destroyed by the vandals. One turns with 
relief from the Afghans to the modern Turks 
amongst whom men and women are now 
devoting themselves to the cultivation of 
fine arts including sculpture. In February, 
1929 a most extraordinary mosaic, one of 
the finest examples of Byzantine art of the 
fourteenth century, was uncovered by the 
workmen engaged in repairing the walls of 
the little mosque of Kahrie, on the outskirts 
of Constantinople. The mosaic depicts the 
death of the Virgin Mary, who lies on her 
bier surrounded by saints. It had remained 
hidden under Moslem whitewash for five 
hundred years. The modern government of 
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Angora immediately ordered the preservation 
of the mosaic. It was completely uncovered 
and remains where it is. Moslems now 
worship beneath the shadow of images whose 
representation had for centuries been forbidden 
by their religion. 

Fortunately for the civilized world the 
French Mission were able to transport some 
of the finds over the Afghan mountains to 


M. Barthoux is situated at the end of th 
Kabul valley. It is now barren owing t 
the neglect of its ancient irrigation canai 
of the Buddhist period. The sites of anciei: 
Buddhist institutions at Hadda are marki> 
by mounds and it is the number of sue* 
mounds which indicates their importanc 
from an archaeological view poiu 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who traverse 



A cell with stupa in the centre and Buddhas on the mar-eh, leauing on foundation walls, 
aud showing beautiful draperies * 


Afghanistan from the 4th to the 7th centum 
have left us graphic descriptions of the saerc 
places which made it possible for M. Barthou 
to identify the sites. The grottoes an 
hypogeums are to be found in great numbei 
along the plateau which extends beyond t! 
village. This was the important field < 
excavation where M. Foucher and M. Goddar 
had first commenced to dig. The results < 


distant Paris and to execute a large number 
of designs and sketches. In February, 1929 
the President of the French Republic opened 
a special .section at the Musee Guimet for 
the Buddhist art of Afghanistan. No Indian 
visitor to Paris should fail to see the valuable 
finds now safely lodged in the Musee 
Guimet. 

The locality near Hadda excavated by 
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their labours have been surpassed by the 
discoveries made by M. Barthoux. The 
French Mission secured no less than 6,000 
statues and unearthed 500 edifices known as 
stupas. 

A stupa was an edifice with several storeys 
often exceeding in height 60 feet intended to 
protect the relics of Buddha placed in its 
centre. Its architectural design was very si mple 
but its decorations were often complicated 
and elaborate. For its base the stupa had a 
pedestal with a plinth and for its crown a 
platform having a projecting roof below a 
cornice. Over this reposed a massive cylin¬ 
drical edifice surmounted by a dome. A cornice 
and another platform separated the two plat¬ 
forms. The decorations consisted of a series 
of pilasters at regular intervals terminated 
by a capital not unlike the Corinthian. 
The central projections, trapezoid in shape, 
were strengthened by a buttress. Between 
these were either statues of Buddha or 
reliefs both high and low reproducing 
scenes from Buddha’s life. It is from these 
that the majority of the beautiful statues in 
the Musee Guimet have been collected. 

According to M. Barthoux the grand stupas 
with their massive centres would appear 
to have been inspired by ancient Roman and 
Greek fortresses. The stupa was built facing 
the east on an eminence so as to dominate a 
large stretch of territory. Then came smaller 
stupas executed in imitation of the grand 
stupa with certain variations. The little 
stupas were built parallel to the inner 
wall of the grand stupa and placed in two 
vows. Their dimensions were different, three to 
eight feet wide and somewhat more in height. 
A good deal of liberty was left to the builders, 
a g. rows of cupids carrying enormous 
garlands of leaves were often substituted for tho 
ornamental Buddhas. In their interior have 
been discovered cenerary vases containing 
remains of bones coins or fragments of papyrus. 
Some of the small stupas had miniature 
ladders inside in imitation of the grand stupas. 

Within the circumference of the stupa were 
found deep embrasures which served as 
chapels with a throne supporting a Buddha 
in meditation. By the side of the Buddha 
wore statues of various sizes of divinities, 
genii, donors or devotees which are perfect in 
execution. In some cases the representation 
is of Buddha on the march and from the 
wall behind emerge the divinities. It is thus 
that we find the beautiful statue of the type 

Apollo holding flowers in the toga which is 


tucked up with while the free hand throws at 
the Buddha. 

In the place of chapels in some cases are 
found square cells in the centre of which 
d A tiny 8tu P* Against the wall lean 
Buddhas, on the march, of life size— 
judging from the size of the fragments such 
as heads, feet etc., which have survived. 
Since these statues were coloured or gilt 
one can imagine the magnificent effect 
produced by the collection of statues and 
stupas. Unfortunately, all that remained 



Head of a Non-Greek—probably a Gaul 


of these historic pieces when unearthed by 
the French Mission was the lower portion 
of the drapery falling in well-arranged folds 
over the legs. They were extremely fragile 
and the stucco in which they were modelled 
was so little adherent to the substance on 
which they rested that the least little exposure 
to air made them crumble and fall in 
small pieces. Several such stupas have been 
discovered revealing a wealth of statuary 
both artistic and curious. A monastery 
constituted on the same model was also 
discovered. The atrium was empty and the 
residential quarters were close to the wall. 
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In the simple cells devoid of decoration 
lived the numerous monks. 

M. Barthoux says, “The Hellenic 
character of the fragments suggests freedom 
from Indian influence. On the other hand 
the technique is so pure and the adaptation 
of the statuary to the needs of the edifices 
so perfect that one cannot conceive of an 
indigenous source nor an importation from 


modes of their costumes, coiffures and 
jewellery. 

The question arises at what period 
were the Greek artists introduced into the 
country ? According to M. Barthoux they 
may have been introduced by the Seleucid 
Greeks who had embraced Buddhism. But 
certain ornamental details which are clearly 
much later than the period of Seleucid 



Trenches of the excavations and the. unearthing of a stupa 
(French excavations of Hadda in Afghanistan) 


Rome or Alexandria. One is constrained to 
think of an introduction into the country 
of Greek artists for whom Hadda became 
the cultural centre. One is left to conjecture 
how fresh artists were procured or whether 
the colony established a school. One thing 
is certain none of the statues can be 
attributed to the hesitating hand of a 
pupil. The designs sketched in pencil no less 
indisputably reveal the mastery of the artists.” 

From another point of view the 
French Mission has discovered a mine of 
precious documents of ancient enthnography. 
They depict the physiognomy of Greek and 
Scythian and other tribes and the definite 


Greeks who formed part of the empire of 
Alexander point towards the middle of the 
third century after Christ. It was at about 
this time that maritime connection slackened 
between the Hellenic world and the Extreme 
Orient. Alexandria remained in commu- 
nication with India up to the period of 
Diocletian. It was in the reign of Trajan 
that tne relations of India with the western 
world reached their zenith. The Indian 
embassy which offered its congratulations 
to Trajan at some date after his return to 
Rome in 99 A. C. is believed to have been 
despatched by the Indian Emperor Kanishka 
to announce his conquests. This epoch 
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furnished artists to Kapisha, the summer 
capital of Kanishka to the north of Kabul. 
Even so this would still be far away from 
the third century of the Christian era since 
some savants believe that the Saka era of 
78 A. C. if not established by Kanishka 
coincides with the date of his coronation. 
(Prof. R. D. Banerji’s “Scythian Period of 
Indian History,” Ind. Ant, pp. 25-75) while 
others like Dr. Fleet, Dr. 0. Franke of Berlin 
and Prof. Sylvain Levi believe that the 
Yikrama era of- 58 B. C. niarks the accession 
of Kanishka. It is, how- 


the destructive effect of centuries and 
some of the statues were discovered ii* 
such a wonderful state of preservation that 
they looked as if they had been finished 
yesterday. 

The French Mission also collected from 
Kafiristan interesting specimens of wooden' 
images and other objects of Kafir worship,. 
According to Sir Henry Yule the country 
of the Kafirs was part of that pagan country 
stretching between Kashmir and Kabul which' 
medieval Asiatics referred to as Belaur, a, 


ever, interesting to note 
that the late^ Sir R. (I. 
Bhandarkar and tin son 
Prof. I). R. Bhandarkar 
have advocated so late a 
date as 278 A. C. 

Another problem for 
M. Barthoux was to fix 
the date of the destruc¬ 
tion of these institutions. 
Vincent Smith says in 
the case of the Buddhist 
monastery of Peshawar 
that “the final demolition 
of this celebrated esta¬ 
blishment undoubtedly 
must have been due to 
the Mohammadan in¬ 
vasions of Mahmud of 
Ghazni and his successors. 
Muslim zeal against 
idolatry was always 
excited to acts of des¬ 
truction by the spectacle 
of the innumerable 
images with which 
Buddhist holy places 
were crowded.” (Early 
History of India , p. 262). 
M. Barthoux tells us that 
the infiltration of water 
and the shocks of earth¬ 
quakes so frequent along 
the Hindu Kush range 
caused irreparable damage 
to the statuary. But 
fortunately in the centre 
of the cells and ihe 
stupas was deposited a 
thick layer of dust which 
has played the part of 
protector. Thanks to 



this layer of dust the Divinity throwing flowers on the Buddha 

delicate statuary resisted (Type of Apollo of the first century B. 0.) 
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‘name found in Marco Polo as Bolor. The 
Kafirs living in inaccessible mountains 
preserved their ancient religion and customs 
which appear to be a mixture of ancient 
‘Greek, Buddhist and indigenous beliefs. 
Although their language is of Prakrit origin 
they cherish a tradition of Greek descent. 
Baber mentions the idolators and refers to 
their love of wine which each man hung 
from his neck in a leathern bottle. The 
reference in the Ain-i-Ahbari to the Kafirs 
is the origin of the widespread story that 
the Kafirs are the descendants of the ancient 
Greeks. Many chiefs of .the little Hindu 
Kush States still pride themselves on their 
descent from Alexander the Great and a 
princess from heaven who came down 
miraculously to wed him. In 1603 Benedict 
Goes travelling from Peshawar to Kabul 
tasted Kafir wine. He speaks of the country 
of the idolators where no Mohammadan 
might enter on pain of death while Hindu 
traders were freely admitted to visit the 
country but not its temples. During the 
British occupation of Kabul in 1839-40 a 
deputation of Kafirs journeyed to Kabul to 
invite to their free country the British whom 
they assumed to be their kindred. 

Unfortunately for the Kafirs the British 
Indian Government allowed Amir Abdur 
Rahman to include in his map of Afghanistan 
the independent territory of the Kafirs by 
the Treaty of 1895. The Amir’s invasion 
of the country was followed by a terrible 
repression of the religion of the people and 
a wholesale deportation of Kafir boys to 
Kabul to be converted to Islam. The 

majority of the population however still 
continues to cherish their ancient religion 
which so long helped the Kafirs to maintain 
their independence. Kafir religion centres 
round Gish. In life a hero and after death 
as a god Gish symbolizes hatred of the 
religion of Mohammad. 


The past from which the French 
Mission has lifted the thick veil that centuries 
of desolation had woven over it is but of 
yesterday compared to the past of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Central Asia. Egypt has 
been yielding up her secrets since Napolean 
conquered her and in recent years Meso¬ 
potamia has been bringing home to us the 
lives of people, who have left their records 
in wonderful sculpture and in books of 
clay and who have left jewellery and utensils 
which are abiding witnesses to their skill 
and taste. Sir Aurel Stein’s recent work 
Innermost Asia describes his discoveries 
in Central Asia. This evidence is of great 
bulk and of various kinds ranging from large 
Buddhist frescoes to coins, bronzes and 
pottery and manuscripts in Chinese, Sanskrit 
and Khotenese which formed part of the 
eighty camel loads safely brought to New 
Delhi. Unfortunately the efforts of the 
French Mission have been interrupted by the 
revolution in Afghanistan but the work so 
far accomplished is indeed most valuable. 

Opinions may differ as to what is 
the inference of most interest that on a first 
view may be drawn from the mass of in¬ 
formation already collected by the French 
Mission. Perhaps the most general among 
those who are not experts will be that the 
intercourse between the East and West arid 
the reaction of each upon the other in 
manifold fields of activity in Buddhist 
Afghanistan arose earlier and continued much 
longer than most of us have supposed. 

The real significance of the labours 
of M. Barthoux remains yet to be widely 
recognized. Not until the work of experts 
in many branches of learning has been 
completed, and compared by accomplished 
scholars will laymen of ordinary information 
be able to appraise the full value of the 
discoveries of the French Mission in 
Afghanistan. 


Rammohim Roy and an English Official 

By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 

The following letter to Lord Minto, dated 12th acquired a wonderful ease, flexibility and purity 
April 1809, which I have discovered in the Bengal in the use of a foreign language. His insistence 
Record Office, is of very great personal, I may on the just rights of the Indians when their 
even say, historical interest. It is the first English personal dignity was attacked, is a most significant 
•comp osition of Rammohun yet known and it trait of his character and must have been an 
show s that already at that early age he had extremely rare thing in that age. R. Montgomery 
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Martin (quotation in Miss Collet’s biography, p. 16) 
informs us: “A written agreement was signed by Mr. 
Digby to the effect that Raramohun should never 
be kept standing (a custom enforced by European 
Civil Servants towards natives of the highest rank) 
in the presence of the Collector, and that no order 
should be issued to him as a mere Hindu 
functionary.” 

The biographical details, incidentally supplied 
by Rammohun in this letter, are all new. 

Rammohun to Lord Minto 

To the Right Hon’ble Lord Minto 

Governor-General, etc. etc. 

The humble petition of Rammohun Roy 
Most humbly-'Sheweth, 

That your petitioner, in common with all 
the native subjects of the British Government, 
looks up to your Lordship as the guardian 
of the just rights and dignities of that class 
of your subjects against all acts which have 
a tendency either directly or indirectly to 
invade those rights and dignities, and your 
petitioner more especially appeals to your 
Lordship as, from the nature of the treat¬ 
ment, however degrading, which he has ex¬ 
perienced, and from the nature of the 
existing circumstances with reference to the 
rank and destination of the gentleman from 
whom it proceeded, your petitioner is 
precluded from any other means of obtaining 
redress. 

Confiding therefore in the impartial 
justice of the British Government and in the 
acknowledged wisdom which governs and 
directs all its measures in the just spirit of 
an enlarged and liberal policy, your petitioner 
proceeds with diffideney and humility to lay 
before your Lordship, the following circum¬ 
stances of severe degradation and injury, 
which he has unmeritedly experienced at 
the hands of Sir Frederick Hamilton. 

On the 1st of January last, your petitioner 
arrived at the Ghaut of the river of 
Bhaugulpur, and hired a house in that town. 
Proceeding to that house at about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, your petitioner passed in 
his palanquin through a road on the left 
side of which Sir Frederick Hamilton was 
standing among some bricks. The door of 
the palanquin being shut to exclude the 
dust of the road, your petitioner did not 
see that gentleman, nor did the peon who 
preceded the palanquin, apprize your petitioner 
of the circumstance, he not knowing the 
gentleman, much less supposing that, that 
gentleman (who was standing alone among 
the bricks), was the Collector of the district. 


As your petitioner was passing, Sir Frederick 
Hamilton repeatedly called out to him to get 
out of his palanquin, and that with an 
epithet of abuse too gross to admit of being 
stated here without a departure from the 
respect due to your Lordship. One of the 
servants of your petitioner who followed in 
the retinue, explained to Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, that your petitioner had not 
observed him in passing by ; nevertheless 
that gentleman still continued to use the 
same offensive language, and when the 
palanquin had proceeded to the distance of 
about 300 yds. 'from the spot where Sir 
Frederick Hamilton had stood, that gentleman 
overtook it on horseback. Your petitioner 
then for the first time understood that the 
gentleman who was riding alongside of his 
palanquin, was the Collector of the district, 
and that he required a form of external 
respect, which, to‘ whatever extent it might 
have been enforced under the Mogul Govern¬ 
ment, your petitioner had conceived from 
daily observation, to have fallen under the 
milder, more enlightened and more liberal 
policy of the British Government, into 
entire disuse and disesteem. Your petitioner 
then, far from wishing to withhold any 
manifestation of the respect due to the public 
officers of a Government which he held in 
the highest veneration, and notwithstanding 
the novelty of the form in which that 
respect was required to be testified, alighted 
from his palanquin and saluted Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, apologizing to him for the omission 
of that act of public respect on the grounds 
that, in point of fact, your petitioner did not 
sec him before, on account of the doors of 
his palanquin being nearly closed. Your 
petitioner stated however at the same time 
that even if the doors had been open, your 
petitioner would not have known him, nor 
would have supposed him to be the Collector 
of the district. Upon this Sir Frederick 
asked your petitioner how the servant of 
the latter came to explain to him already, with 
your petitioner’s salam, the reason of your 
petitioner’s not having alighted from his 
palanquin. Your petitioner’s servants stated 
in reply to the observations of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton that, he had not been desired by 
your petitioner to give that explanation, but 
that seeing that your petitioner had gone 
on and knowing that the doors of the 
palanquin were almost shut, he had explained 
that circumstance to Sir Frederick Hamilton, 
in the hope of inducing that gentleman to 
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discontinue his abusive language, but that 
he the servant had not expressed your 
/petitioner’s salam as he had had no communica¬ 
tion with your petitioner on the subject; 
Sir Frederick Hamilton then desired your 
petitioner to discharge the servant from his 
service and went away. In the course of 
that conversation, calculated by concession 
and apology to pacify the temper of Sir 
Frederick Hamilton, that gentleman still did 
not abstain from harsh and indecorous 
language. The intelligence of your peti¬ 
tioner’s having been thus disgraced has been 
spread over the town, and your Lordship’s 
-humane and enlightened mind will easily 
conceive, what must be the sensations of 
.any native gentleman under a public 
indignity and disgrace, which as being 
inflicted by an English gentleman, and that 
gentleman an officer of Government, he is 
precluded from resenting,* however strong 
the conviction of his own mind that such 
ill-treatment has been unmerited, wanton 
.and capricious. If natives, therefore, of 
caste and rank were to be subjected to 
treatment which must infallibly dishonour 
and degrade them, not only within the pale 
of their own religion and society, but also 
within the circle of the English societies of 
high respectability into which they have 
the honour of being most liberally and 
affably admitted, they would be virtually 
.condemned to close confinement within 
their house from the dread of being assaulted 
in the streets with every species of ignominy 
and degradation. Your petitioner is aware 
that the spirit of the British laws would 
.not tolerate an act of arbitrary aggression, 
even against the lowest class of individuals, 
but much less would it continue an unjust 
•degradation of persons of respectability, 
whether that respectability be derived from 
the society in which they move or from birth, 
fortune, or education ; that your petitioner 
has some pretensions to urge on this point, 
the following circumstances will shew :— 
Your petitioner’s grandfather was at 
various times, chief of different districts 
during the administration of His Highness 
the Nawab Mohabut Jung, and your 
petitioner’s father for several years, rented 
a farm from Government the revenue of 
which was lakhs of rupees. The education 
which your petitioner has received, as well 
as the particulars of his birth and parentage, 
will be made known to your Lordship by a 
reference to the principal officers of the 


Sudder Dewani Adawlats and the College of 
Fort William, and many of the gentlemen in 
the service of the Hon’ble Company, as well 
as other gentlemen of respectability and 
character. Your petitioner throwing himself, 
his character and the honor of his family on 
the impartial justice, liberality and feeling 
of your Lordship, entertains the most confident 
expectation that, your Lordship will be 
pleased to afford to your petitioner every 

just degree of satisfaction for the injury 
which his character has sustained, from the 
hasty and indecorous conduct of Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, by taking such notice of that 

conduct, as it may appear to your Lordship 

to merit. 

And your petitioner in duty bound shall 
ever pray. 

12th April 1809. 

Note : A copy of the above petition 

was sent to the Magistrate of Bhaugulpur 
for his report on the 5th of May last.* 

Biiaualpur Magistrate to G. G.’s Secretary 

To 

G. Dowdeswell, Esq., 

Secretary to the Government in the 
Judicial Department, Fort William 
Sir, 

I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, 
together with a copy of a petition from 
Ranmiohun Roy. 

2. On the receipt of the orders of 
Government, I called upon Sir Frederick 
Hamilton for his reply to the circumstances 
stated by the petitioner the original of which 
I have the honor to enclose for the 
information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council. 

9. The necessary information has also 
been given to the petitioner agreeably to 
the orders contained in the second paragraph 
of your letter. 

4. T have not entered into a regular 
investigation on the subject by calling upon 
the petitioner to prove the circumstances 
stated by him without receiving your further 
orders. 

Zilla Bhaugulpur I have the etc. 

Fowjdaree Adawlat Sd. J. Sanford 

the 20th May, 1809 Magistrate, t 


* Judicial (Criminal) Procdgs. 12th June, 1809, 
No 26. 

t Ibid,, No. 27. 
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Silt Frederick Hamilton’s Defence 
Report 

In the afternoon of the 1st of January 
last, I rode to a brick kiln near my house, 
where I alighted from my horse. While 
standing on the top of the kiln, I observed 
coming towards it, a palanquin highly 
decorated, attended by four chuprasseys. I 
turned to a servant of mine and enquired 
who it was coming-along ; he replied, Mr. 
Rigby’s Dewan, Baboo Rammohun Roy. He 
pased within about 6 ft. of where I was 
standing, elegantly dressed in blue silk, and 
silver fringe, his palanquin doors wide open ; 
I said not a syllable to him. I took no 
notice of him nor he of me. When he had 
passed about 600 yds., he sent one of these 
outrunners with his salam, that he did not 
know it was the Collector, or he would have 
stopped. I immediately rode after him, 
desiring to know what he meant by sending 
his salam to me, as I have said nothing to 
him, that if he thought he ought to have 
made the salam, instead of sending, he should 
have returned, as the distance was so trifling. 
I reproached him for his want of civility, 
and warned him how he did so again to 
other gentlemen, lest he might find one 
who would not keep his temper with him 
so well as I had done. He said, he had 
not ordered his servant to give his salam ; 
I then told him that he ought to punish 
his servant, for delivering messages without 
his orders. Upon which, in a great rage, 
he asked, ‘How shall I punish him ? Shall 
I cut off his ears’. ‘No no, my friend’ 
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said I, ‘that is .your look out’, and rode 
away. 

The above is a true and faithful account 
of a transaction between two private 
individuals. It may be necessary to observe 
that, previous to submitting this petition to 
Government, ho sought redress in the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta, without success. 

Sd. Frederick Hamilton* 

Sir Fred. Hamilton Warned by Government 

Ordered that the Secretary write the 
following letter to the Magistrate of 
Bhaugulpur. 

To the Magistrate of Bhaugulpur. 

Sir, 

* I am directed by the Rt. Hon’ble the 
Governor General in Council, to acknowledge 
the receipt of a letter from you#dated the 
20th ultimo, with its enclosure, and to 
acquaint you that, from the inquiries which 
have been made, it does not appear that 
Rammohun Roy ever instituted any suit 
against Sir Frederick Hamilton in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, or at all events, that 
such a suit was brought to trial. His Lordship 
in Council deems it however sufficient to 
desire that you will caution Sir Frederick 
Hamilton against having any similar alterca¬ 
tion with any of the Natives in future. 

I am. etc. 

Fort William Sd. G. Dowdeswell 

the 12th June, 1809. Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in the Judicial 
Departmentf 


* Ibid ., No. 28 
t M, No. 29. 


The Garden Creeper 


By SAMYUKTA DEYI 


(23) 

HERE was a good shower during the 
night The wind howled outside, and 
tried to foroe an entrance through the 
closed shutters of the windows, thus giving 
rise to a tumultuous din. The trees in the 
garden waved their long leafy arras, defying 
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and fighting against the stormy wind. Dried 
twigs and leaves strewed the ground, and 
every tree, bush and creeper showed signs of 
the ravage, in the morning. 

Mukti lay wide awake in her room. 
Memories of long past showers raised their 
heads in her mind and made her restless. 
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The, playmates of her childhood, with their 
young, joyous faces, trooped in one by one 
through the paths of memory. Mukti seemed 
to have gone back to those care-free days 
and become a child again. She had thrown 
away her books and had run with the other 
girls into the rain, getting drenched to the 
skin. Miss Dutt, the teacher, had caught 
them, and given them heavy tasks, as punish¬ 
ment So Mukti sat in the verandah of the 
bedroom, writing and looking out alternately, 
tears streaming down her small face. 

Now Mukti recalled those days and felt 
inclined to laugh. How big those sorrows 
loomed in those days ! To-day she was quite 
ready to welcome them back, if by so doing 
she could get rid of her present sorrows. 
Those sorrows hurt terribly while they lasted, 
but fortunately they did not last long. And 
there were no inward struggles, no complex¬ 
ities. But things were different now. Not 
only were there troubles innumerable all 
around her, but they were of a nature which 
offered, no easy remedy. Life had become 
extraordinarily complex and she saw no 
way of escape. 

In her childhood, she used to fight and 
quarrel with her friends, but she made up soon 
afterwards. There was Krishnadasi, for 
instance. Mukti used to become frantic with 
jealousy as that odious girl would try to alienate 
the affection of their young teacher Susie, 
from Mukti, and she would stand first in the 
singing competition, thus depriving Mukti of a 
prize. Mukti used to have terrible quarrels 
with Krishnadasi, but next day she would 
clasp her in her arms and swear eternal 
friendship. No psychological problem arose 
in their young minds, no complex feeling, half 
hatred half love, made their nights sleep¬ 
less. They never troubled to think what 
impressions they were creating in each other’s 
mind. Then there was that old coachman 
Pitambar. Mukti had terrible rows with 
him too, about that corner seat in the school 
bus and she would tear the chain of silver 
which the old man wore round his neck. 
But after an hour or so, she would weave 
a chain of red hibiscuses and present it to 
him as a peace offering. She never doubted 
that he would take it in the spirit it was 
offered. But these last few years had changed 
her beyond belief. Now she thought ten 
times before doing a single thing, taking a 
single step. She was always anxious about 
the impression she created, always afraid of 
being misunderstood. Especially with regard 


to Dhiren, she wanted to be very careful 
She understood very well that the yom^ 
man was gradually getting too much 
attached to her. She did not know how 
to check his infatuation. The boy was 
rather difficult. He would get angry at jokes 
and he would be deeply hurt at a bit of 
sarcasm. On the other hand, he took ordinary 
civilities very seriously . and was quite 
ready to lay down his life in gratitude for 
them. What could she do with such a 
person ? She did not like hurting him, as 
thereby she hurt herself top. But she was 
. afraid of being friendly too ; Dhiren might 
mistake it for encouragement He might 
try to rush the citadel of her heart, and 
Mukti was none too sure of herself. So she 
felt herself to be in an awful fix. There 
was none to help or advise her. The other 
two members of the family were all on the side 
of Dhiren, they had been getting fonder of 
the boy every day. Even Mukti could not 
wholly escape his fascination. Why else 
should she be so much afraid of hurting 
him ? Why could not she tell him plainly, 
that he was not wanted ? Dhiren would be 
awfully hurt, of course, but she need not 
have cared about that. She should have 
thought first of herself, her own conveniences 
and pleasures. But the trouble was, she 
could not do it. She knew Dhiren was in 
love with her, and a woman is always grate¬ 
ful for love, even when she cannot love in 
return. She could not push him away rudely 
and frankly. She could not tell him plainly 
that sho had nothing to give him. So she 
tried diplomacy, but she did not succeed 
too well. 

But she felt very impatient with Dhiren, 
though not exactly angry. Why could not 
he understand her ? He was not stupid. 
Why could not he recognize the boundary 
line of friendship, she had set up and respect 
it ? Why must he blunder in, like a bull 
in a china .shop, and upset all her pet arrange¬ 
ments ? Because she tried to spare him, he 
should not take advantage of her kindness 
of heart. 

There are some women who are more in 
love with the idea of constant faithful love, 
than with the lover in person. They could 
bear to lose him but not their ideal. Mukti 
was getting very much nervous now. She 
knew that Jyoti had given her his whole 
heart, and she too had reciprocated that love. 
Now she was afraid of insulting that love, 
insulting Jyoti’s whole-hearted faith in her- 
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She tried with all her might to love Jyoti 
more, to keep faith with him every minute, 
every second, of her life. But she was 
afraid of the growing influence of Dhiren 
upon her father and grandmother. They too 
might try to change her way of thinking. 
In fact, it seemed they had already begun 
operations. Her grandmother was too eager 
to secure a husband for her. And recently 
that imaginary husband had begun to take 
on a certain form in the old lady’s mind. 
So Mukti was feeling very disturbed and 
restless. She wished she could go back 
to the peaceful days of her childhood. She 
had got tired of -struggling with others and 
with herself. 

She had fallen asleep, towards the small 
hours of the morning. She was dreaming a 
happy dream and her sleeping face looked 
as beautiful as a lotus bud. The storm had 
passed off during the night, and the air was 
heavy with the scent of the wet earth and 
the fallen leaves and blossoms. The morning 
sun shone brightly over the ravaged garden 
and peered in through the window shutters 
at Mukti. Mukti still slept on, while the 
end of her sari, with her ring of keys tied 
to it, rolled down on the floor, as if essaying 
egress out of the room. Suddenly, the padding 
of slippered feet were heard, and Shiveswar 
came out of his bedroom and entered 
his daughter’s room. Seeing that she was 
still asleep, he gave her curls a playful tug, 
saying “Get up, Mukti darting, it is very 
late. The post man had already been, and 
left your English mail.” 

Mukti sat up at once, and found a letter 
in Shiveswar’s hand. The handwriting showed 
that it had come from Jyoti. She rubbed 
her eyes vigorously and stretched out her 
hand for the letter. “I shall be coming down 
within a few minutes,” she told her father. 

Shiveswar went out of her room. Mukti 
took a hair-pin from her hair and slit open 
the envelope. The letter breathed joy and 
happiness in every line. She felt his love 
and trust in her through every word, he 
wrote, and she seemed to feel his clear gaze. 
He had mentioned Dhiren too, Dhiren who 
had become an obsession with everyone 
in this house. He had jested and joked in 
his old easy manner. This seemed to 
relieve Mukti a good deal. “We are all 
fools,” she thought, “making mountains out of 
mole-hills.” 

Jyoti had sent her a water-colour draw¬ 
ing too. He had recently been taking lessons 


from a teacher of drawing and couljl not 
refrain from showing himself off to Mukti. 
lhe drawing showed an Indian maiden pass¬ 
ing through a forest, carrying an earthenware 
lamp, which she was sheltering with her 
palms. The ray of light from the small 
lamp fell on the forest glade. “The lamp of 
love, he had written underneath. Mukti 
seemed to recognize something of her own 
appearance in the picture of the girt. She 
went and stood near a mirror and consulted 
the picture again. Then she laughed and 
moved away from the mirror. 

When at last she came down after 
finishing her toilette, she was in a very 
happy frame of mind. She had forgiven 
Dhiren completely and was blaming herself 
for having been so rude to him. The poor 
boy loved Shiveswar and liked them all, so 
he had said such things. And it was true 
too. People generally love to serve those 
whom they love. Mukti made a iirm 
resolution, to make much of Dhiren, if he 
should come again, and to wipe off all 
memories of past cruelties from his mind. 

Shiveswar sipped his tea and said, “I 
have decided upon going, Mukti. But I won’t 
take you now, with me. You. shall have to 
go to the college hostel again for some time. 
Mother may go to her country-house. I 
shall start within a week. I shall put up 
at Delhi for a few days, then pass on to 
Simla. Naresh Dutt had invited mo to Delhi. 
Anadi, too, recommends the plan.” 

“But father”, broke in Mukti excitedly, “I 
won’t stay in the hostel for such a long 
time. W hy, it would mean months and 
months.” 

“Certainly not,” said Shiveswar laughing. 
“Many people go to the hills for the Pujah 
vacation. You too, come up then, with some 
of them. And if you don’t want that, there 
is our Dhiren. He should be only too glad 
to escort you to Simla. I shall ask him to 
do so. He, too, will be on vacation then. 
Naresh Dutt was saying that* Simla was 
simply grand during the Pujah season. They 
are all going. Anadi, too, thinks it would be 
good.for you.” 

Mokshada had been hitherto listening to their 
talk silently. But the plan did not suit her at 
all. Why did they all want Mukti at Simla ? 
Why did doctors Anadi and Naresh show 
such eagerness for it ? 

“But cannot Mukti come to me in the 
viliage ?” she asked suddenly. “It is not 
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such a bad place. Why go to Simla at 
all ?” 

“V9e shall decide that later on,” said 
Shiveswar. “It rests with Mukti. She will 
go, whenever she wants to. But those chaps 
are medical men, you know. They say that 
the mountain climate will do wonders for 
her. But of that hereafter. Now I should 
like to meet all my friends, before I leave 
town. Invite them all to tea for to-morrow. 
Mukti, since you will have to play tho host¬ 
ess, it is better that you should invite. And 
I shall invite Naresh Dutt, too. He had been 
very civil, and asked me .to put up at his 
house in Delhi. A fine chap, Mukti. You 
don’t know him ? All right you shall know 
him to-morrow.” 

Mukti felt very happy. She assumed an 
important air and said, l Tes, father, I shall 
go and write the invitations now.” 

On that very morning, poor Dhiren sat in 
his room, thinking and thinking. Why had 
Mukti begun to change so suddenly ? A 
new regime must have begun in her heart. 
Her childhood had passed away, entirely and 
her youth had commenced. But who was 
the fortunate man, who had achieved this 
change ? Who was he, whom Mukti kept 
enshrined in her heart ? Could it be Jyoti? 
But he had gone away, long ago. Mukti 
was but a child then. She used to romp 
about like a tom boy. She had not begun to 
put on the airs of a grown-up woman. Then 
who could it be ? 

Could it be himself, by any chance ? 
His whole being thrilled with happiness as 
the thought entered his mind, but he did 
not dare to believe it. But reason came to 
his aid. He was the only young man whom 
Mukti saw nowadays. He had not met 
any other visitor of marriageable age in 
their house. So, was this so impossible 
after all ? Mukti had often been very sweet 
to him. She had also been rude frequently, 
but perhaps she did not mean anything. 
Perhaps she had been jesting. 

Suddenly, the hooting of a motor horn 
broke through his meditations, and the 
driver of Shiveswar’s car appeared, bearing a 
letter. The hand-writing on the. cover was 
Mukti’s. She had invited him to tea, next 
evening. Dhiren got up with a smiling face 
and dismissed the driver, telling him, he 
would be sure to come. He sent his 
respects to Shiveswar also. 


(24) 

Mukti was never accustomed' to afternoon 
naps. Having lived in a boarding school, 
from her chilhood, she had not been able to 
form that habit But though a lot of people 
were coming in the evening to-day, she 
began very strangely to feel sleepy. She 
decided not to give way to this drowsiness, 
and took up a new collection of poems, 
intending to look through the book. But 
within a few minutes her eyes had closed 
and the book had found a resting place on 
the ground at her feet. Mukti was fast 
asleep on the sofa. 

As the sun began to decline towards the 
west, Mokshada rushed into Mukti’s room, 
crying “Good lord! look at her, sleeping 
soundly! She must have forgotten all about 
her guests. The old woman is to look after 
everything, I suppose ? Here Mukti, get up 
at once, get up, I say ! what a strange 
creature you are. Now, what if your guests 
come in? Who is going to receive them 
pray ? I am no match for your modern 
friends, and you know that very well, too.” 

Mukti started up in alarm, at the loud 
voice of her grandmother. She began to roll 
up her loose hair and said in a petulant 
voice, “I am getting up, don’t shout down 
the house-roof. Have all the guests arrived, 
that you are in such a hurry ? 

“No need for hurry, of course,” said her 
grandmother with sarcasm. “But who is 
going to arrange the tea things ? I don’t see 
any plates, cups or saucers, either. Are they 
to take care of themselves ? And that brute 
of a Oriya gardener, has carried in a huge 
load of flowers and ferns and screaming like* 
a railway whistle. I don’t understand what 
he wants.” 

Mukti got up from the sofa, and rushed 
downstairs. She looked out once and said, “It 
is really late, I see. Hope someone does 
not arrive, before I am ready.” 

The old lady was still feeling a bit upset. 
“That would be a very good lesson for you,” 
she said. “I wonder at your training ! You 
don’t seem to possess any sense of respon¬ 
sibility at all. We, on the other hand, forget 
to eat and drink until we have finished 
what we undertook.” 

Mukti went down to the drawing-room* 
first of all. It was all right, only the flowers* 
ferns and leaves, needed a bit of arranging 
to give the room a festive appearance. But 
that too can wait. First of all she must see 
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to the refreshments, and have them carefully 
arranged. For, if the guests began to arrive, 
she would not be able to leave them and 
come to this side at all. So Mukti sat down 
in the dining-room, with stacks of plates 
before her and began to arrange the refresh¬ 
ments. The servant, Ram, began operations 
with the ice-cream freezer, according to the 
voung mistress’s orders. 

The sun set suddenly, a bit before its 
time, behind a bank of dark clouds and 
the shades of 'evening descended on the 
earth. Mukti had just put the finishing 
touches to the dining-room table and was 
trying to decide whether to dress or to 
arrqjge the drawing room first and Ram 
was turning the handle of the ice-cream 
freezer very diligently, giving rise to a 
strange music, when suddenly Dhiren entered 
the room, dressed immaculately and twirling 
a smart stick in his hand. 

Mukti was taken aback. She was 
scarcely in a condition then to appear before 
any guest. Dhiren, too, noticed the dishevelled 
hair and dirty dress and nearly blushed 
with embarrassment. He should not have 
blundered in like this. W I am much before 
time, I am afraid,” he said awkwardly. 
“Please don’t mind me, but go on with your 
work.” 

Mukti was again herself by that time, 
“I cannot say whether you are before or 
behind time,” she said with a laugh. “But 
1 am glad to see you. I was just wanting 
some one to help me.” 

A flood of joy seemed to sweep through 
Dhiren’s heart Before starting out he had 
thought and thought. He wondered how 
Mukti would treat him. Perhaps he had 
offended her too much, with his melodramatic 
airs, the other day. Perhaps his heroic pose 
had only made her laugh. Perhaps their 
relations could never be as easy and friendly 
as it had been before, due to his stupid 
blunder. So he was feeling rather nervous 
to appear before her. 

But Mukti’s laughing greeting blew^away 
the clouds from his mind at once. “What 
sort of help?” he asked eagerly. “If a 
good-for-nothing like myself, can be of any 
use—” 

Mukti was still full of the joy that 
dyoti’s letter had brought her. She was 
determined not to hurt Dhiren to-day. She 
wanted her festive day to be perfect, without 
any flaw anywhere. So she laughed again 
and said, “Oh, it is a terrible thing. I don’t 


think you will be able to manage, single- 
handed. I must call other people.” 

Dhiren entered into her merry mood and 
said with a fine show of anxiety, “But Jet 
me know first, what it is. If it is a question 
of physical strength alone, I dare say I shall 
be able to manage. Anyway, you won’t get 
a stronger coolie than myself in the whole 
of Bhowanipore.” 

Then I am sure, you deserve a trial. 
The fact is, I need somebody to arrange 
flowers in the vases, for the drawing¬ 
room.” 

Dhiren felt a bit disappointed, though he 
took good care not to show it. He would 
have been happy, if Mukti had given him 
something really hard to do. But he drove 
away that disappointment, because he was 
determined not to lose his opportunities, 
through making stupid scenes. He followed 
Mukti to the drawing-room, and took all 
her orders very seriously. “You won’t have 
to work all alone,” said Mukti, as soon as 
she had finished giving him directions. tt I 
shall come down as soon as I can and help 
you ” With that she went up to dress. 

As soon as she had gone out, Dhiren 
set about his work, very seriously. But as 
he was going to place a bunch of flowers 
in a bronze vase, he was struck with the 
resemblance the flowers bore to somebody’s 
eyes. He laughed at his foolishness and put 
the flowers in. 

Mukti made as much haste as is possible 
for a young lady and came down to find 
Dhiren almost finishing his job. Yery little 
was left. Between them the work was 
finished in no time. Mukti took up a flower 
vase and cast admiring glances at it. 
It contained a mass of green foliage 
and ferns and only a single big red rose 
peeped forth from amidst all this green. 

u This is very beautiful,” said Mukti. 
“You have got real artistic talent in you.” 

Dhiren smiled shyly at her praise. Then 
suddenly, he came close up to her and said, 
“But the praise is really due to you. I stole 
the idea from you.” 

“When ?” asked Mukti, in surprise. “I 
don’t remember ever having done anything 
like this.” 

Dhiren was silent for a moment, then he 
said, “Don’t yom remember the day, you 
returned from a party and I met you at 
your door ? You were dressed all in green.” 

This was too daring and open a compli¬ 
ment Mukti was startled out of her 
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♦^equanimity. Of course, she knew that 
Dhiren admired her tremendously, but hitherto 
he had not expressed it in so many words. 
But he was getting bolder, it seemed. Mukti 
was on guard, at once. Perhaps, she felt 
a bit glad, too, because it is natural for a 
young girl to love admiration. She is always 
in love with love, though not always with 
the lover. 

Many thoughts flitted across her mind, 
but aloud she spoke- only a few words. “You 
are fast becoming a poet,” she said. 

“Yes, Jyoti has infected me,” returned 
1 Dhiren. 

Perhaps, he meant nothing more than he 
said. But Mukti tried hard to find out a 
hidden meaning. Why did Dhiren mention 
.Jyoti ? How had Jyoti infected him ? 

The state of affairs would have become 
more complex, if they had been left alone 
much longer. But suddenly a trill of laughter 
and the sound of talking, made Mukti 
conscious that her guests had begun to arrive. 
She rushed to the door with a smile of wel¬ 
come on her lips. Dhiren too moved off, 

. away from the flower-laden table. 

His mind was in a turmoil. How could 
Mukti baffle him every time he tried to 
advance a bit ? She looked so fragile and 
small! Yet what an insurmountable barrier 
had she set up between herself and Dhiren. 
With all his vaunted physical strength, he 
could not crash through it Was there no 
way of getting within the citadel of her 
Jieart ? He wanted to break down this 
impervious wall that surrounded the girl. 
Perhaps, even then he would gain nothing, 
but his suspense would be at an end. 

A crowd of young people burst into the 
room. Mukti cast a single glance at Dhiren, 
then she got busy with her guests. Shiveswar 
too came down, and greeted them. Mokshada 
did not like these modern parties. So she 
always remained absent. 

“Is that you, Dhiren ?” cried Shiveswar, 
sighting the boy. “Have not seen you for 
ages. What kept you away ? Have you 
been ill, or anything ?” 

“No sir,” said Dhiren; “I am never ill. 
I was rather too busy these last few days.” 

“That’s all right then,” said Shiveswar 
slapping him on the back. “I was afraid 
you might be ill. But why are you standing 
in a corner ? Don’t you know anyone here ? 
Dome on, I shall introduce you. Chapala, 
ibis is my young friend, Mr. Dhiren 


Mukherjee, Dhiren* this is Miss Chapala Ghosh, 
the daughter of a friend of mine.” 

Dhiren still felt shy, if brought face to 
face with any young lady, with the single 
exception of Mukti. Still he managed to 
bow with folded hands as Shiveswar 
introduced him and looked at the girl. He 
saw a pair of large dark eyes looking 
at him, from a small serious face. He 
pulled up a chair and fat down by her 
side, but could not utter a single word. 
He could find no topic for conversation. 
The girl Chapala, too, sat silent. She always 
spoke very little, even to old acquaintances, 
but Dhiren’s attitude rendered her completely 
speechless. Her mother had been watching 
this stupid behaviour of her daughter^and 
now she advanced to rectify matters as far 
as possible. But fortunately for Chapala, 
Shiveswar got into the way of the good 
lady, and an animated conversation sprung 
up between the two. The evening was 
cloudy, so the lights were switched on much 
before the usual time. 

Another batch of guests arrived. “Oh is 
that you Chapala ?” cried a fashionably 
dressed girl, and ran up to her. Dhiren got 
up from his chair and moved away. “Thank 
you,” said the newcomer, smiling at Dhiren 
and throwing herself languidly in the chair. 
Dhiren would have liked to thank her, for 
getting him out of an unpleasant situation, 
but she had become engrossed in conversa¬ 
tion with Chapala. 

As Dhiren moved away from Chapala’s 
side, his eyes naturally roved about in 
search of Mukti. He found her being 
introduced to a gentleman in English dress. 
“This is Doctor Naresh Dutfi” he heard 
Shiveswar saying. Doctor Anadi stood by 
his side, beaming approval. Chapala’s 
mother stood at a little distance, trying to 
catch Shiveswar’s eye. She wanted an 
introduction to the young eligible doctor 
for herself and Chapala. 

Doctor Naresh Dutt was not, strictly 
speaking, handsome. Still there was nothing 
in his appearance that justified Dhiren’s 
anger as soon as his eyes fell on the young 
doctor. Dhiren was convinced that the 
man was a fop and a libertine. He wondered 
why Shiveswar allowed all sorts of people to 
approach Mukti and he thought it very 
unwise of Mukti to talk on with that young 
bounder, for nearly half an hour. 

But Shiveswar was not neglecting Dhiren. 
He introduced the boy to everyone, much 
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to his discomfiture. But fortuaateiy for 
himself, the ladies did not try to converse 
with him. Chapala's mother did not 
cohdescend to talk to him, when she came 
to know that he was not ‘‘England-returned” 
or likely to be one. Bella began to titter 
at the sight of his solemn face, thereby 
drawing all eyes upon herself. Dhiren did 
not speak to Naresh Dutt even. But that 
gentleman was much in favour with Mrs. 
Ghosh. She would hardly let him go and talked 
on and on. But Shiveswar blundered in, 
in his usual undiplomatic manner and took 
away the young man to be introduced to 
Bella. An animated conversation soon 
sprung up between the two, which caused 
Chapala's mother to glare angrily at her 
own stupid daughter. But the young lady 
paid no heed whatever to the maternal glare 
and went on talking serenely to Mukti. 

When the time came for serviug refresh¬ 
ments, Dhiren ran to help Mukti and took 
everything off her hand. “Fie behaves quite 
like a gallant now,” said Bella, giving Mukti 
a playful slap. “What had been the matter 
with him, so long ?” 

“He must have been struck stupid at the 
sight of your beauty and is just recovering,” 
said Mukti. 

Bella let out a trill of shrill laughter. 

“May I have a share in the joke ?” said 
young Mr. Dutt approaching. As he found 
no objection on the part of the fair ladies, 
he sat down then and there. Mukti left Bella 
to entertain him, and went off to look after 
the other guests. 

Mukti approached Dhiren and asked, 
“Have you taken your tea ? You have been 
so busy serving others.” 

“No, I haven’t”, replied Dhiren shortly. 

Mukti felt a bit sorry for having neglected 
him so much. She ran and brought him a 
plateful of refreshments, saying, “A pretty 
hostess, I am ! I should have looked after 
you better.” 

Dhiren took the plate from her hand, 
but the first mouthful seemed to stick in his 
throat. A few minutes later, Mukti saw him 
putting down the plate, and passing out 
through the door, leading to the inner 
apartments. 

Mokshada had been looking in through 
the shutters, at the modern party, going on, 
in the drawing-room. The sight of Dhiren 
startled her somewhat. “Why have you come 
out, my dear ?” she asked. “Go in and talk 
to them.” 


Dhiren drew out a cane stool, and sat 
down. “I am sick of talking,” he said. 
Besides, I don’t know how to talk to those 
people. They are highly cultured and I am 
nothing but a country lout.” 

“Country lout indeed !” said the old lady 
indignantly. “Those cultured ones are not 
fit to hold a candle to you. Culture means 
something better than talking English, I can 
tell you.” 

Dhiren laughed at Mokshada's words and* 
said, “Grandma, everybody does not hold such 
a high opinion of my attainments, as you 
do.” 

“Don’t think I stand alone,” said- 
Mokshada. “I may be an uneducated old 
woman, but my son is a very learned and 
wise man. His words must carry weight. 

The other day he said that there were few 

boys as good as you and he would have 
considered himself fortunate, had God granted 
him such a son.” 

Dhiren sat up suddenly. “No ! Did he 
say that really ?” 

“Yes, indeed. So I said, “Why don’t you 
make him your son ? Then my son said—” 

“There now, grandma is on her pet 
subject.” Saying this, Mukti came in and. 

stood by them. She looked at Dhiren and 

said, “A nice person you are. Why did you 
escape from the drawing-room ? To talk to 
grandma ?” 

“I don’t think you have^missed me much, 
have you?” said Dhiren. “I would not have 
been much of an acquisition in your set 
Have your guests gone?” 

“Yes,” said Mukti, leaning against the 
railings of the verandah. “Otherwise, I could 
not have come in. Only Doctor Anadi is 
there, talking to father. Lord, how tired 
I am ! Thank God, this sort of thing won't 
happen again for a long time.” 

“Why?” asked Dhiren. “Are you going 
to retire from the world, so soon ?” 

Mukti laughed aloud and said, “No, but I 
am going to retire to a college hostel,, as 
father is going away to the hills.” 

“I see,” said Dhiren, getting up. “1 must 
be going now,” he left almost at once. 

Mukti too began to climb the stairs to 
her bedroom. She heard Mokshada saying 
to Dhiren, “I am going to the village, too. I 
shall meet you there.” 

As Mukti began to take off her party 
dress, she thought how serious Dhiren baa 
looked all the evening. She had wanted to* 
make him especially happy to-day, and .aba 
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'felt angry with Dhiren for having thwarted 
her. She knew she could not keep him on 
;as a friend, for ever. He had grown bolder 
of late, and he was trying to batter down 
barriers. Why could not he remain content, 
with what she had to give ? He would have 
to be told the truth. 

Dhiren too was thinking of the same 
thing as he walked towards his hostel. His 
•uncontrollable eagerness would ruin his 
'Chances with Mukti. But perhaps it would 


be better. No use running after a mirage 
all the days of his life. 

But Mokshada’s words again whispered a 
message of hope in his ears. Did Shiveswar 
really like him so much ? Did she want him 
for Mukti ? 

But the decision was not yet to be. The 
father was going to the hills and the 
daughter was going to the college hostel. 
So Dhiren must learn to be patient. 

(To be continued) 


Philology, History and Archaeology in India* 

By HEINRICH LUEDERS 

(Read before the fifth conference of the German Orientalists at Bonn) 



interest for the Herman orientalists. Here 
at Bonn at the re-opening of the university in the 
year 1818 the first chair for Sanskrit was created 
and assigned to August Wilhelm von Schlegel. The 
government did much more to nurture this first 
centre of Indology in Germany : it furnished the 
university with types for the publication of Sanskrit 
texts in the original script, which Bopp too afterwards 
acquired for the Berlin Academy. Goethe then 
said: “A Sanskrit printing-house on the Rhine 
seems to me to be a great and almost impossible 
undertaking ; but it is all the more creditable 
for that reason ; may the Indus and the Ganges 
give their blessings to it,” 

Now the Indus and the Ganges actually saw 
it happen that Sarasvati.- the goddess of the sacred 
lore, rose from their banks in order to prepare a 
seat for herself also in Germany. Among the 
pupils of Schlegel in 1819 and 1820 was also 
Heinrich ’Heine, who however attended only the 
Germanic lectures of Schlegel. At that time he 
admired Schlegel as much as he ridiculed him in 
later days. He portrayed him in the sonnets as 
a man who was indefatigable in collecting the 
treasures of the earth and who wanted to pick 
up the pearls even from the Ganges, and in a 
footnote he remarks : "‘The Portuguese, the Dutch 
and the English have for long, year in year out, 
carried away the treasures of India in their large 
ships ; we Germans were mere spectators. But 
we had our share of the intellectual wealth of 
India. Schlegel, Bopp. Humboldt, Frank etc., are 
our present day East India traders (Fahrer) ; Bonn 
and Munich will be good factories,” For Bonn 
at least the prophecy was soon to come true. 
When Schlegel for the first time in the Summer 

* Translated from the original German by 
Batakrishna Ghosh from Zeitsch rift der Deutschen 
Morgentandischen Geseltechaft, 192?. 


semester of 1822 read the first elements of Sans¬ 
krit, there was Lassen sitting at his feet, who, 
though a Norwegian by birth, had long lived in 
Germany and here as the successor of Schlegel 
he wrote his Indian antiquities—the monumental 
work which contained the results of the first 
period of our philological activity and also marked 
the end of it. 

In consequence of the political circumstances 
of the day, the edifice of Indian philology in 
Germany had to be built up without any help 
from the Indian pandits. The English pioneers 
in the field of the science of Indology such as 
Wilkins, Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, Wilson, 
Prinsep—all carried on their studies in the country 
itself with the assistance of the Indian pandits. 
To the German and the French Sanskritists 
however this source of knowledge was closed. 
They had only the literary works before them 
which at first were quite meagre. Already Bopp 
planned a journey to India but the first German 
Indologist to be able to carry on studies in India 
was Haug who in 1859 got a professorship for 
Sanskrit in Poona. Seven years later Kiefhorn 
followed him and already in 1863 Buehler was a 
professor in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Tlirough Buehler and Kiel horn alone a real 
fruitful relation between the savants of the East 
and the West was established. Both of them have 
always candidly admitted how much they owe to 
the assistance and instruction of the Indian 
pandits. On the other hand, they were the first to 
make known to the Indian scholars the historical 
outlook and the critical methods of the west. The 
men who had worked before them in India were 
not capable of doing it, for they were not philologists 
or historians in the true sense of the words and 
neither had they any opportunity of giving instruc¬ 
tions as teachers. Sir Charles Wilkins came as a 
“writer” in the civil service of the East India 
Company. Sir William Jones was a-puisne judge 
of the Supreme Court at Fort William in Bengal, 
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Wilson first belonged to the Medical Service and 
was later the mint warden at Calcutta and Prinsep 
was his successor to this post Only Colebrooke 
for a few years was professor of Sanskrit at the 
College of Fort William, but he was only a part time 
professor, He was a member of the highest court of 
appeal in Calcutta, and under Lord Minto a member 
of the Council, 

When these Englishmen came to know the 
Indian pandits they could look back .upon a 
long past of several milieniums reaching up 
to the Yeda, the oldest collection of sacred 
literature. The whole of this extensive literature 
had been orally transmitted from generation to 
generation through countless centuries. We 
do not know when the first Yedic text was 
written down but this is certain that the collection 
of the Rigveda, the oldest hymns, has been . hand¬ 
ed down with the-greatest care. For us it is. not 
easy to imagine how with human memory it is 
possible to preserve this huge mass of texts. It is 
still more astonishing that the collection and 
arrangement could be effected without toe .help of 
writing. But we hear nothing of it Writing was 
certainly known in India about the middle of the 
third century b. c., the varieties of script in Asoka’s 
inscriptions in different parts of India prove that 
they must have been in use for a long time. But 
in the older period they seem to have been used 
only for business purposes and not used to write 
down tho literary works. That . oral trans¬ 
mission of extensive texts is possible is shown also 

by the Buddhists, the rivals of the Brahmans. The 
Buddhist canon too is said • to have been orally 
handed down at first and only in the first. century 
b. c. it was written down under the Singhalese 

King Vattagamani. We have no reason to doubt 
these statements. From the canonical texts of the 
Buddhists we know all the details of the life of 
the monk, but the reading or writing of the texts is 
never mentioned, nor is there, a single word about 
manuscripts or writing utensils. In . case of the 
danger of a text being lost it is prescribed 

that a monk should go to the neighbouring com¬ 
munity, commit the text in question to memory and 
then return. It is remarkable that a man of wide 
knowledge is not called “widely read” by bahu- 
Sruta,” ‘tone who has heard.much”, and that evqnr 
sutra text begins with the formula “so have I heard. 
Of course, in judging the prodigious memory of the 
so-called Vedis we should not forget that they 
can correctly recite the text up to the last accent 
but they understand almost nothing of the contents. 
They are just moving and living text-books. These 
people were, of course, more numerous m 
previous times than to-day, tout even to-day, when 
almost every Yedic text has been printed, they 
have not died out. When I and my wife were 
in Conjeeveram with some Indian friends, the high 
priest of the Ekauibaranath temple took us through 
a number of splendid temples which adorn the 
capital city of the Pallavas. For the hours of midday, 
which we spent in the room of an empty house, this 
lovable gentleman had prepared a peculiar treat , for 
us : accompanied by two young Brahmans he recitea 
the. Taittiriya and the Rigveda Samhitas and 
noticing out joy at his treat he called m another 
Brahman who sang hymns from the Samaveda but 
their melody was somewhat marred, for the singer 
was quite hoarse. Similar Yeda recitations regularly 
take place at Conjeeveram at regular intervals m 
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the Srfdevarajasvami temple and on the occasion 
of great festivals nearly 1000 Aiyangar Brahmans 
are said to assemble there. I should however 
d * no wrong to my friend the priest and assume 
that he too understood nothing of the text he 
recited ; at all events he. spoke excellent Sanskrit 
the only language m which we could understand 
each other. Among those who are conversant with 
the Yeda the Yajnikas certainly stand on a 
higher level, t.e. those Brahmans who learn the 
Yedic texts by rate and perform sacrifices 
according to them. When one afternoon in Madras 
I was in the house of Sir Sivasvaroi Aiyyar, at an 
order from our host two Brahmans recited the 
Srautasutra of ipastamba and they said that they 

have many times performed Srauta sacrifices accord¬ 
ing to prescribed rules. The knowledge of the Yedic 
ritual and its texts has, of course, in course of time, 
fallen into the shade, but it has not disappeared. In 
Poona, the erstwhile capital of the reshwas in 
Western India, attempts are being made to revive 
the study of the Yedic ritual texts more for 
practical purposes than for philologioo-historical 
studies. In connection with the New Poona 
College a Mlmarhsa Yidyalaya has been established 
where both the theory and the practice of 
sacrifices are taught. The visitor first enters 
a court-yard where long rows of cow-dung cakes 
are drying which will keep up the sacrificial fire. 
On one side Kusa grass lias been planted and in 
an enclosure there are the cows with their calves 
who give the milk for the sacrifice. In the middle 
of this place stands the Agnisala with its four 
altars, a room, which naturally cannot be entered 
by any non-Hindu. We were allowed to look 
through the window. In an ante-room there is a 
set of the sacrificial utensils prepared exactly 
after the prescribed rales and the most, complete 
that I have ever seen. The set of these utensils 
is purchasable but it is a pity that on account of the 
enormous price that was demanded I could not 
get it for the Indological seminar .in Germany. 
The institute also intends to publish ritualistic 
literature and the Brahman who snowed me all this 
gave me at parting a beautiful plan, in black and 
red, of sacrificial altars which are often very 
complicated. Yedic sacrifices are actually per¬ 
formed in this institute and on a second visit I 
had the opportunity of attending the performance 
of an evening Agnihotra. Never perhaps was I 
struck with the peculiar conservative trait which 
rules the intellectual life in India than on that even¬ 
ing when I saw the Brahman in his sacrificial 
attire reciting the mantras and performing the 
ceremonies just in the same forms as when they 
were fixed thousands of years ago. It would, be 
false to say that the intellectual life in Indians 
stagnant; on the contrary ideas in abundance have 
grown on the soil of India with changing times. 
But the ancient culture, though it may be pushed 
back into the background for some time, does 
not die ; it preserves its place by the side of all 
that is new and it is this which lends such a 
perplexing abundance of different traits to Indian 
life which in my. opinion may be explained only 
by studying it historically. 

If now people are so eager to revive the. study 
and practice of the Yedic sacrifice, it is in my 
opinion, connected with a heightened sense, of 
national consciousness. An Indian now emphasizes 
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his own culture the root of which, if anywhere 
in the world, is here to be sought m religion. I 
have also observed that often Hindus of high castes 
who have fully assimilated western ideas, through 
long sojourns in Europe and by mastering 
more than one European language retain a pro¬ 
nouncedly national bias and make a parade of 
their orthodoxy.. The same may be observed also 
in Buddhist regions. The excellent and unusually 
well-educated driver who took lus thruogn. 
the primeval forests of Ceylon in his motor car 
is bom of a Christian family : he himself has, 
however, been reconverted to Buddhism and from 
what he said about this change of creed I gathered 
that with him it is more a question of national 
prestige than of religion. 

In oldest times the Vedi was in sole charge of 
learning. But from the beginning of Indian Middle 
Age science came to be more and more separated 
from the Veda ; independent branches of learning 
were established, such as philology and poetics, 
philosophy, law and statecraft, astronomy and 
medicine. The depositories of this learning were 
the Sastrls or pandits. The system of teaching 
was based, as among the Vedis, on the one teacher 
system. A savant gathered round liim a number 

of young people and instructed them in the Sastra, 
the branch of learning, to the study of which he 
has devoted his own life. The pupils lived in his 
house and were completely under his guidance 
and supervision during the period of study. 

There was no fixed rule as to the honorarium 
for the teaching, yet it was customary to pay 
a gurudaksiyti to the teacher at the end of the 
period of study. Moreover, the king of the region 
and well-wishing patrons bestowed gifts on the 
teacher for his maintenance and as a rule, he never 
* lacked patronage. The princes who were parti¬ 
cularly interested in learning were also fond of 
assembling a large number of such teachers, per¬ 
manently or for a period of time, at a certain 
place, particularly because it gave a good oppor¬ 
tunity for disputations so much in vogue in India. 
At the beginning of our era Taxila had become a 
seat of learning of this sort. The university quarter 
of the . town which . has been recently excavated, 
may still be reorganized by the peculiar structure 
of the buildings. Other centres such as Mithila 
and Nabadvlp, the birth-place of the famous 
Vaisnava reformer Chaitanya, have preserved the 

fame of their Sanskrit schools up to the present dav. 
Private activity in a mild degree, founded such 
schools often also in connection with temples and 
Mafchas, and these schools flourished particularly 
at sacred places, where, troops of pilgrims met and 
gifts in large quantities accumulated. In this 
way grew up the Sanskrit schools of Benares. The 
system of higher education among the Indian 
Muhammadans too has grown up exactly in these 
lines. Schools supported by public or private 
bodies were established along with mosques 
and many of them such as those of 
(iopamau and Khairabad in Oudh or Jaunpur in 
toe vicinity of Benares attracted students not only 
from all parts of India but also from Afghanistan 
and Bukhara. 

The Indian system of teaching had, of course, its 
disadvantages. The pupil is unconditionally subject¬ 
ed to the teachers and thus a feeling of difference 
towards the authorities is developed which hampers 


the free development of the students’ own researches 
and retards the progress of science, A small 
story of the Chandogya-Upanisad is characteristic 
of the Indian view. There it is described how 
Satyakama Jabala in the deep solitude of the forest 
acquired the knowledge of the Brahman. Poetically 
it is described as a revelation that came home to 
him through a bull, the glaring fire, a wild goose and 
a diving bird. He comes back to his teacher who 
divines from his beaming appearance that he has 
acquired the knowledge of the Brahman and asks 
him who has taught him. “Creatures other tlian 
men,” is his answer, “but it is my desire that your 
honour should proclaim it to me for I have heard 
from people who are equal to your honour 
that learnt from the teacher the learning goes the 
straightest way.” “Then”, it is said, “the teacher 
taught him the same thing; there was nothing 
different in it ” Here it is quite clear that only 
that learning which is taught by the teacher was 
recognized as such. 

Moreover, it is not to be denied that in this 
system of teaching a sharp specialization soon 
made appearance. As the teacher was generally 
acquainted only with one branch of learning and 
taught that one alone the student was deprived of 
the fruitful influence of the allied disciplines. It 
is self-evident that there can be no question of an 
historical outlook and the modem philologico- 
critical methods. 

On the other hand, however, it cannot be disputed, 
that the traditional learning of the Sastrls and 
audits has such a depth as can never be attained 
y western learning • which is necessarily of a 
broader nature. Whoever wishes to delve into 
the deep secrets of Indian philosophy or philology 
must even to-day go to these living sources in the 
shape of the learning of the Sastris, for the indi¬ 
genous Sanskrit culture is in no way extinct; in 
India I have met a number of its representatives 
and their achievements have filled me with wonder 
and admiration. But it' has to struggle hard for 
its existence. It received the severest blow when 
in 1884 the government made English the basis 
of higher education. The decision was carried 
out not without remonstrances ; the party of the 
orientalists wanted to develop higher education 
on the study of the classical languages of the 
East, but they succumbed to the eloquence of Lord 
Macaulay who was then member of the Council 
of Education. 

The Indians now consider this system of educa¬ 
tion defective, which aims at imposing the western 
f ciences on India by means of the English language. 
In my opinion, the English system of examinations, 
with the fixed number of lectures,, the prescribed 
text-books and the exclusively written examinations, 
has not worked liappily. Very naturally it often 
induces students to commit their text-books to 
memory without even understanding them and in 
India many fine stories are told about the result 
of such examinations. But we must not forget 
that in this way India has come to understand 
the spirit of western science and that in many 
departments of learning it was impossible to do 
anything except through English. In Sanskrit 
philology however for more than one generation no 
European influence could be traced. Only from 
the beginning of the seventies of the last century 
western methods and western views began to spread- 
In the Bombay Sanskrit Series founded by Btthler and 
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Kielhorn Shankar P. Pandit and Ka§!nath Trimbak 
Telang brought out the first critical editions of texts, 
and they were followed by R. G. Bhandarkar, who, 
equally honoured as a man and a savant, worked 
in the spirit of modern research and thus broke 
new ground in various branches of Indian philology.* 
The idea of “Research Work” has since then struck 
roots ever deeper and deeper. What Indian 
schools have performed and are still doing can now 
in no way be ignored in a history of the 
research works. On 6 th July 1917 an Art Academy, 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
was opened at Poona with the purpose of en¬ 
couraging the study of Sanskrit in India in the new 
spirit under the auspicious name of the great Poona 
Sanskritist. As one of its earliest tasks the institute 
has taken up a critical edition of the gigantic epic 
of the Mahabharata. The plan of such an edition 
was formed already about 30 years ago. It was to 
have been carried out by the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Academies ; but in Europe the plan was 
buried for ever with the outbreak of war and the 
consequent dissolution of the Association. India has 
now taken up the plan. By visiting the institute I 
am quite convinced that the organization of the 
undertaking has left nothing to be desired. The 
collation of manuscripts is carried on by pandits, 
who are doing the work mostly at Poona and 
partially also at Rabindranath Tagore's institution 
at Shantineketan. Technical arrangements are 
such that the greatest amount of accuracy is 
guaranteed. The restoration of the text is left 
in the hands of my former pupil Dr. Sukthankar. 
The first fasciculi of the Aaiparvan have already 
appeared. During the Xmas days when I was 
in Poona 1 went over the text, line by line, with 
the editor and I can assert that Ids work answers 
to the strictest requirements of method and 
critical study. If this difficult edition can be 
carried out to the end according to the principles 
which have been followed here, it will prove that 
India is in a position to perform the greatest tasks 
in the field of philology. 

The progress of Indian philology in historico- 
critical lines is now irresistible; but should on that 
account the traditional methods of learning be 
completely destroyed ? At the oriental conference 
which took place at Simla Indian and English 
scholars in one voice pleaded for its preservation. 
But those resolutions have not led to any practical 
results. Now preparations are in progress to 
establish a college at Popna in the 
ancient Yishram Bag palace with the 
intention of producing modernized Sastrls. 
In a preparatory course of study for five years 
the student shall learn the rudiments of 
Sanskrit Grammar and also acquire a knowledge of 
English and the geography and history of India. 
Then begins the real six years’ course of the 
study of the special Sastra. It is a characteristic 
feature of this proposed institution that besides 
the ancient branches of learning such as grammar, 
logic, Yedic theology, law, astronomy, medicine, 
poetics, Vedanta philosophy with its four varieties, 
Advaita, Dvaita, Visistadvaita and Sudclhadvaita, also 


* Prof, Lueders might also have mentioned the 
Bibliotheca Indiea Series of Bengal and the pioneer 
work done in many departments by Rajendralala 
Mitra. Tr, 
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Pali and Buddhism along with Ardhamagadhl and 
Jainism are subjects of study that may be chosen, 
ihe study of a special branch shall moreover be 
supplemented by that of other two or three allied 
subjects and during the last two years five study 
of the history of Indian literature and religion is 
also to be taken into consideration. At tne end 
of every two years an examination shall be held and 
through such examinations the titles of an Upadhy&ya, 

Sastil and Scary a may be won one after another. The 
plan is very fine, but I cannot repress a misgiving 
that the goal aimed at in this institution of 
enlivening the ancient traditional learning with 
the historico-eritical methods will be reached only 
by few students with extraordinary gifts. 

It istnot only the conflict between the old and the 
new methods of the study of Sanskrit that awaits 
decision to-day, more and more voices are now being 
heard which would replace the Sanskrit by 
modern Indian . languages. In the South in 
particular the Dravidian languages are raising 
their heads as rivals of Sanskrit: the Dravidian 
languages to some extent possess an ancient literature 
and therefore may claim to be regarded 
as classical languages. In South Indian 
high schools the Dravidian languages, above 
all Tamil, have been given an equal position in 
the system of education and often a peaceful 
struggle seems to have set in. In the well- 
regulated university of Chidambaram however 
when I congratulated the students that Sarasvatl 
has revealed her stores to them in two languages 
there was a unanimous acclamation. The study 
of Indian dialects from a scientific point of view 
should be most heartily welcome. Here a wide 
untrodden field is open to research which moreover 
may be cultivated successfully only by the Indian 
scholars. Almost everything yet remains to be 
done for the history of the languages on which again 
depends the knowledge of the oldest history of the 
country. The monumental Linguistic Survey of India 
undertaken by Sir George Grierson and 
now happily concluded gives us a glimpse of the 
treasures that lie hidden here. Indians at one 
time have done magnificent work in the sphere 
of the science of languages. By shrewd observations 
of the sounds in language they built up even in 
prehistoric times such a system of phonetics as 
commands our respect even at the present day. 
In grammar they excelled all # that was ever 
achieved in ancient Greece. Papini’s grammar is a 
wonderful work not only because of its technical 
structure but also .for its fine observations and 
exhaustiveness. In Europe the science of 
comparative philology of the Indo-European 
languages has been based on the Indian grammar 
and its methods are followed now in all linguistic 
reseaches. Comparative philology is also taught 
now in India, at least in the big universities. 
But here of course it is quite different from what 
we underatand by it The teacher, even when 
he possesses a comparatively wider . knowledge, 
cannot teach his pupils comparative philology, who 
besides Sanskrit, understand, only their own 
dialect and English and a little of an Iranian 
language at the best. Therefore, 6161*0 can be no 
question here of anything but the most elementary 
principles of comparative philology, and the Indian 
who wants to study the modem Indian languages 
will have to go to the West for the necessary 
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shown th 


— Younger Indian scholars have 
— prepared for the task and a 

work like thatof Sumfci Kumar Chatterji on the 
origin and development of the Bengali language 
awakes jn us the best hopes for the future. 

At the present day however the younger Indian 
^holars are more inclined towards historical studies 
t jP r philological ones. It is said of ancient 
India that she had no sense for history. This 
is, of course, exaggeration. Materials for historical 
studies .are in existence and they come 
worn the same , motives as in the West. When 
Khamyela of Kalmga had a full report of his 
administrative activities engraved on the rock 
of the Hathigumpha cave, arranged according to 
the years, it is with the s purpose of keeping his 
achievements fresh m the memory of posterity. 
xLven the father of Grecian history remarks in his 
foreword that he has composed his work so that 
the achievements of mankind may not fade away 
with the passage of time and the wonderful deeds 
both of the Greeks and the Barbarians may 
not Jose their glory. When however Herodotus 
proceeds to say that he wishes also to record the 
puses, of the wars between the Greeks and the 
barbarians, he rises to a point of universal history 
which was never reached by the Indians. The 
Indian eye has also failed to detect the distinction 
between history and fable. The historical work is an 
epic and the epic an historical work. Even to-day 
sharp brains are busy to discover the exact date of 
the Mahabharata war. The historian in India is, 
therefore, the poet. Even Kalhana the author or 
the Rajatarafigiol, the chronicle of' the Kashmirian 
Kings, almost the only Indian historical work that 
deserves this name—even he feels himself to be 
a poet; ‘who else than the poet,” says he in the 
introduction, “can recall the past before the eyes 
of men ?” The Indian poet, however, is bound 
down by chains of conventions. His portraiture 
°f the rider, of whom he speaks, is of the type 
of the heroes of the epic and it is determined 
by the prescribed rules of artificial poetry, 
should we forget that the poet depends on 


Zov 


the king for his maintenance and is therefore 
compelled to glorify his patron when dealing with 
contemporary history. This relation of dependence 
is also responsible for the fact that so little of this 
literature has come down to us though at one time it 
was certainly very extensive. With the death of the 
ruler or on the extinction of his family the 
work which glorified him or his family lost all 
interest ; it was never copied again ana perished 
soon. Only accident or particular literary merit 
has preserved a few specimens of this literature. 
Thus we cannot get the political history of ancient 
India, which ft also the basis of the history of 
literature, science and art., from literary sources. 
In India we . must reconstruct the history mainly 
from inscriptions which are scattered over the 
land m thousands on stones and copper-plates. 
English civil and military officers, conjointly with 
the Indian scholars such as Bhau Daji and 
Bhagyanlai Indran, have done the pioneer work 
in this . sphere. Yet, however, epigraphy became 
a special brunch of learning only by the labours 
of men like Kielhorn, Bfihler, Fleet and Hultzsch.* 


* Prof. Lueders has not mentioned his own 
stupendous work in this field—his List of Brahml 
inscriptions. Tr. 


By their labour Indian epigraphy has reaohed such 
a degree of perfection that their achievements mav 
compare favourably with those in the field of 
classical antiquities, though the difficulties of 
language and script is here much greater than 
in the case of Greek or Latin inscriptions. To¬ 
day the work on inscriptions lies mostly in the 
hands of Indian scholars and it must be admitted 
that the publications in the Epigraphia Jndiea 
have kept up the level to which they were raised 
by the western scholars and that the official 
organization of Indian epigraphy is doing 
excellent work. 

Archaeology is closely connepted with' epigraphy, 
specially for the older. period. During the first 
century of the British rule in India the govern¬ 
ment had done almost nothing for the study and 
preservation of the ancient monuments. Only in 
i860 the Archaeological Survey of Northern India 
was established to which local organizations in 
Bombay and Madras * ere attached. In 1871 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham came to be 
the head of the Survey which was entrusted at that 
time only with the task of antiquarian researches 
and the description of themonuments, while the work 
of conservation was left to the local bodies which 
however were not always competent for the task. 
Only in 1880 the post of a conservator was created 
and assigned to Major Cole, but only for three years. 
Cunningham’s enthusiastic devotion has enriched 
the science of Indology in various ways, but 
neither he nor his assistants had the special training 
necessary The means were scanty and finally 
government lost all interest in it. In 1889 the 
post of the Director-General was abolished and 
Indian archaeology carried on a meagre existence. 
The impetus came about a decade later when 
Lord Curzon i>ecame the Viceroy of India, who 
with his characteristic* energy and far-sight 
reorganized the Archaeological Survey. At its 
head now stood Sir John Marshall t who had 
prepared himself for the task by his study of 
classical archaeology and what the Archaeological 
Survey has achieved during the last 25 years is 
one of the greatest, and the most impressive things 
that modern Indi* can show to the stranger. It 
would take too long if I were to give here even 
a brief outline of the achievements. The work 
consists of excavations of the historical sites on the 
one hand and the reconstruction and conservation 
of the monuments scattered over the land on the 
other. It has. been compl ined that too much is 
spent on the latter task and that it would be better 
rather to make the soil yield new treasures. 1 
do not think that this complaint is justified. Who¬ 
ever has seen the black temple of Kanarak, 
perhaps the most perfect, of all Hindu buildings, 
the magnificent temple of Bhuvaneswar or Conjee- 
veram, the stupas of Sanehi and Hamath, the cave 
temples of Westenri India and Orissa, restored to 
their ancient forms, will certainly admit that 
labour and money have not been wasted here. 
In the forts of Delhi, Agra and Lahore the ugly 
barracks of the last century are being levelled and 
the whole picture gives an impression of the 
magnificence of the ancient imperial palaces. 
The marble pavilions of Shah Jahan on the banks 
of the Anasagar in Ajmere have been rebuilt out 
of the d6bris. The mosques and the tombs of the 
Adil ShaMs of Bijapur, mausoleums of Humayun, 
Akbar and Jahangir have been rescued from the 
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threatening, danger of accident Jewels such as the 
g raV e of Itimad-ud-daula or the Chlni-ka-Rauza 
of Afzal Khan are now to be seen in all their 
pristine glory. . , . 

And the excavations earned out are m no way 
negligible. The ancient SiSvastl, and the extensive 
surface of old Taxila have been discovered. The 
excavations at Sarnath and Bitha and *t many 
other places have thrown valuable light on the 
history of India. The exhumation of the famous 
monastery of Nalanda is a magnificent achieve¬ 
ment, ana from scientific and technical standpoint 
it has filled me with . wonder and admiration. In 
very recent times the excavations of Mohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa liave made undreamt-of revelations 
regarding prehistoric India up to 3000 b. c. and 
brought out proofs of cultural relation with the 
Euphrates civil iz«twh. Such brilliant results have 
not failed to induce emulation in the Native States ; 
they too have partially created archaeological 
organizations and a visit to Ellora and Ajanta will 
convince everybody of. the excellent work 
done by the Survey of Hyderabad. Through 
the archaeological investigation of the soil 
a large number of valuable finds have been 
collected in the museums of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras* Lahore, Peshawar, Lucknow and elsewhere. 
The arrangement, however, often leaves much to be 
desired, for often there is want of space and the 
edifices of the older 4 period are little fitted to the 
purpose. In recent times however local museums 
have been established at the places of excavation, 
as in Muttra, Sanchi, Sarnath and Taxila. The 
most imposing of all is the museum opened a few 
months ago at Taxila, with its incomparale treasures. 
The splendid gold and silver finds, whose value 
in popular imagination will certainly rise to he 
fabulous, should however bo kept iu a safer place 
than that building in the frontier province infested 
by dacoits. The museums in Indian cities are also 
eagerly visited by the people. The museum of 
Lahore was visited at all hours by noisy crowds in 
multi-colourd clothes. Families, men, women and 
children loitered about in troops in the dusty halls 
of the museum. It appeared to me however 
that the magnificent Gandnara sculptures evoked 
in the iconoclastic Muhammedans and Sikhs 
rather a scoffing wonder than any respectful 
admiration. 

In cultured society the study of Indian 
antiquities has found splendid response. The 
interest in the history of the land has been 
aroused and is in no way confined to the 
antiquarians. At my lectures on historical subjects 
a large portion of the audience consisted of jurists 
and higher executive officers and even when 
the theme was difficult to follow they did not 
fail in. understanding or attention. Everywhere 
societies and unions have been established for 
researches about the history of the province. 
The Banglya Sahitya Pari sad of Calcutta 
which invited me to its beautiful hall adorned 
with the pictures of Bengali savants, is devoted 
to the research on the history and literature of 
Bengal in the widest sense of the ,word<. It also 
possesses' a fine museum' and a rich collection of 
manuscripts and books and its extensive publica¬ 


tions testify to its warm intellectual activity. In 
and Orissa Research Society 
has been established. The central figure in is 
Mr. Jayaswal, an advocate of the High Court It 
of the spirit of modern India 
that this gentleman with multifarious duties 
e n'7 of.his free hours to historical 

studies. Untiringly, till deep into the night ho 
explained to . me his new readings of the 
xiathiguipplia inscription on plaster of Paris casts, 
with which he covered the salon of my English 
host. The Greater India Society of Calcutta 
has devotjd itself to the history of the 

relations between ancient India ana foreign 
countries as well as the history of ancient Indian 
colonization A large number of new journals has 
been started, chief of which is the Indian 

Historical Quarterly. 

Undoubtedly this lively interest for the history of 
ancient India is closely connected with a heightened 
sense of national consciousness. The love for home, 
for the fatherland, induces men to investigate the 
past and in its turn patriotism gets new strength 
from it. Often bitter complaints are heard from the 
mouth of Indians how the glory in which the 
great Mother India once shone forth has now so 
completely faded away. 

It is impossible to give a detailed picture of the 
present condition of the philologico-historical studies 
in India. I have tried to bring out some of the 
characteristic features and the distinction between 
the past and the present conditions. India is still 
in a transition period. Undoubtedly, she will still 
have to learn a great deal from western science. 
But it is equally certain that we too may derive 
infinite benefit by fathoming the depths of the 
indigenous learning. An institute on Indian soil 
would best serve to bring about this exchange of 
ideas. In the present condition of Germany the 
establishment or such an institution is out of the 
question. But it is still possible for us to 
send our Indologists, particularly the younger 
ones, to India for a few years, not only to gain a 
true picture of the land and the people and their 
culture—although this too is of the highest import¬ 
ance—but also to study for some time under the 
native Sastrls. Such an intensive study of Indian 
thought will cany rich rewards. India has 
preserved her features even to this day, and it is 
good. As in the society of individual men, so 
also in the chorus of nations, it is desirable—nay, 
necessary—to preserve ones individuality—the 
whole of it should never be subjected to fatal 
distortion. But that does not at all imply that 
one should not learn from another. .The English 
poet might have been right when he said : Oh, 
East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet But also the word of the great 
German poet who in his age flew to the east to 

S it her new creative po wer there—the word of 
oethe—is standing out more and more in all 
its truth : 

Whoever himself and others knows, 

Will also here perceive ; 

Orient and Occident 

Are no longer to be distinguished. 



What A Technical Student Going Abroad For 
Industrial Training Should Know 

By PBEM N. MATHUR 


1. Foreign Conception of Education 

C OLLEGE is not the place where one’s 
memory is trained to carry a few dates 
in history, a few theories in religion, 
philosophy or economics, a few facts in mathe¬ 
matics, chemistry or physics, but where one’s 
mind is trained to accomplish things. College 
renders its best service as an intellectual 
gymnasium, where mental muscles are deve¬ 
loped and the student taught to do what he 
can. For some it is necessary to go to a 
college to acquire that training, while for 
others it is not. It is just like stones and 
woods, some can take a beautiful polish while 
the others cannot, but it is the texture which 
counts. The texture of a man is his courage, 
vitality, character, and his rock bottom brain 
power. The real education of a man starts 
when he comes in contact with men and 
materials, i. e. y when he takes a hammer and 
an axe and gets out where he can sense 
life. 

What a man can do to help and heal the 
world is his educational test. If a man can hold 
his own end, he counts for one, and if he can 
help many to hold their ends, he counts for 
more. Contrary to the Indian conception, 
in foreign countries a great man is he who 
gives broad and butter to the largest number 
of people. Mr. Ford is the greatest man 
living to-day, because he is supporting direct¬ 
ly or indirectly about two million people. 

One may be quite rusty on many things 
which inhabit the realm of books, but never¬ 
theless he is a learned man just the same. 
When a man is master of his own sphere, 
he has won his degree and has entered the 
realm of wisdom. The best that education 
can do for a man is to put him in possession 
of his powers and teach him the control of 
the tools with which destiny has endowed 
him. 

2. The Greatest Victory For a Young Man 

The greatest victory which a student can 
attain in his life is to find out for himself 


once for all the profession in which he is 
most interested, and for which he is most 
fitted. This is an age of specialization. There 
is no room for an average man. One must 
be above the average in order to do good 
to himself, his family, his country, and then 
the world at large. 

3. Definite Information 

Next in importance is the necessity of 
having definite information pertaining to 
one’s profession. The course of a ship at 
sea is determined through mathematical 
calculations which give definite location of 
the sun and the stars. There is no guess 
work about the process. The findings are 
precise and accurate. And upon the 
information obtained, the ship is steered with 
precision and the direct course is obtained 
to the next port of call. Without the charts, 
maps and other necessary instruments, the 
ship would wander aimlessly over the oceni, 
thus not only endangering herself but often 
becoming a menace to the progress of others. 
No matter how expert the navigation and 
the crew, there would be no certainty of a 
successful voyage if the right means of 
guiding the ship are absent. 

In each and every profession and industry 
the conditions are exactly the same. In 
order to guide the destinies of any commer¬ 
cial enterprise, there should be a true and 
tried course to follow, which is known by 
experience to lead to success. Just as 
plainly as the light tower guides the way 
into the harbour, so there are sign-posts 
which point the way to commercial prosperity. 
These however do not shine like harbour 
lights and point the way even to a careless 
operator, but on the contrary they arc 
invisible to the common gaze and are only 
seen to those who through close examination 
and study digout the .fundamentalelements of 
their business. 

4. What Is India ? 

India is rightly called the continent of 
villages, since she harbours within her four 
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walls 700,009 villages. This fact in itself 
determines her industrial and commercial 
conditions. In India about 90 p.c. of the 
population resides in villages. Furthermore, 
statistics show that 90 p. c. of the inhabitants 
of every district were born in that district 
or its immediate neighbourhood. Indian 
village communities are small republics, 
having everything they want amongst them¬ 
selves, and are almost independent of any 
foreign relation. Every village is self-contained 
and a self-sufficing whole. The fluctuation 
of demand and price in the market of the 
world does not affect them in the least. 
There is no intermigration of capital and 
labour amongst the different villages. This 
condition is aggravated by caste, climate, 
religion and social differences 

5. Establishing An Industry 

Under the present circumstances, the 
cottage industrial system of old Europe and 
present Japan is the only solution of the 
industrial problem of India. The following 
are some of the simple cottage industries 
which can be established in the various 
parts of the country 

a. Poultry and Dairy Farms. 

b. Curing of Hides and Skins. 

c. Vegetable Oils and Mutton Fat. 

d. Perfumery. 

e. Mills for cotton, Linseed and Castor oil 

seeds. 

f. Flour Mills. 

g* Rice Mills. 

h. Cocoanut oil and Butter. 

i. Carpets and Shawls. 

j. Ivory and Brass Works. 

k. Nux Vomica. 

l. Peanut Butter. 

m. Soaps. 

n. Toys. 

In urban India of over 5,000 inhabitants 
the small shop-type of industrial system can 
be adopted, where under one roof not more 
than 250 people should be employed. In 
connection with this system a co-operative 
but independent relationship between the 
ownership of diversified industries should be 
brought about. This co-operation should be 
extended to co-operative buying and selling, 
but should be independent in operation. Some 
of the small shop-type industries which can be 
established in the various parts of the country 
are as follows :— 

a. Cotton Yarn. 

b. Flour, Rice, Oil and Sugar-cane Mills. 


c. Tannery. 

d. Soap Industry. 

e. Cast Iron and Steel Foundries. 

f. Sericulture. 

g. Date Industry. 

h. Wood Distillation, Paints and Varni¬ 

shes. 

i. Lac. 

j. Cricket Bats and Rackets. 

k. Pulp and Paper. 

l. Pottery. 

m. Preservation of Fruits. 

n. Boots and Shoes. 

o. Cement. 

p. Ferro Alloys. 

q. Tobacco. 

r. Saw Mills. 

s. Brushes. 

t. Utilization of Horns, Bones and Bristles. 
The machine shop-type of industrial system 

should be organized in connection with the 
following :— 

a. Iron and Steel with Bye-Product 

Recovery Coke-Ovens. 

b. Glass. 

c. Hydro-Electric Power, generation and 

distribution. 

d. Mining Operations of all kinds. 

e. Railway and Transportation System. 

f. Wireless, Telegraphy, and Telephone. 

g. Cotton, Jute, Flex and Hemp Mills. 

h. Pearl Fishing, 

i. Manufacture of Electrical Goods, vix.. 

Motors, Generators, Batteries, Fans, 
and other appliances. 

j. Ship-building. 

k. Manufacture of Automobile Trucks 
and Tractors. 

l. Petroleum. 

m. Tea and Coffee Plantations. 

n. Moving Picture Industry. 

o. Mining and Marketting of .Graphite, 
Manganese Ore, Chromium Ore, 

Cobalt, Bauxite and Mica. 

p. Match, Watches and Clocks. 

6. Some of the Factors Governing the success 
of an Industrial Undertaking tn India. 

(a) Marketting and not manufacturing 
is the main problem of the Indian industri¬ 
alists. In India the failure of practically all 
the manufacturing concerns is not due so 
much to the inefficient manufacturing methods 
as to strong competition in marketting. The 
fact, however bitter it may be, is that the 
Indians still worship the foreign trade-marks. 
Government and Railway Stores in awarding 
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contracts to the Indian concerns have done 
more towards the industrial development of 
the country than any other factor. 

(b) Goods and their prices : In India price 
conditions and not the sentiments are the pre¬ 
dominating factors of trade. It is the cheapness 
and not the quality that counts. The number 
of articles purchased by the masses is a more 
important factor rather than how good a 
thing they can buy. In doing business with 
the upper and middle classes, it may be 
possible to secure a rather high margin of 
profit, but the sales must be comparatively 
few. In doing business with the large 
masses of the people the margin of profit 
may be extremely small, but the sales and 
the collective profit may be enormous. The 
above-mentioned fact holds good even in 
the United States of America. The success 
of Ford Motor Co. depends on one fact and one 
fact alone, t.c., they are building a car which is 
serving 95 per cent, of the people, is the 
easiest and most dependable to operate, and 
at the same time combines the cardinal 
mechanical virtues of durability, simplicity 
and inexpeusiveness. 

(c) Type of partners : In order to avoid 
the waste of time, unnecessary worry, and 
all foolish arguments, let your partners be 
only those men who are well acquainted with 
the mystery of your business. Never should in 
the life history of the company, the controlling 
interest be in the hands of a half-interested 
party. Have personal interviews with your 
customers, give credits and other privileges 
to the right ones and as far as possible make 
your consumers your shareholders. 

‘(d) Advertising : Follow the example of 
the United States in the means and methods 
of advertising and set aside at least 10 per 
cent, of the annual profits for this purpose. 

(e) Quantity production: Use ample specialized 
machinery, labour, insurance, transportation 
and time-saving devices. * Let the production 
cycle as well as the cycle from the manufacturer 
to the consumer be as short as possible. 
Never lose sight of the necessity of having 
interchangeable parts for mass production. 

(f) Production of department heads : 
As far as possible let all the depart¬ 
mental heads of your factory be the product 
of your own organization. Besides, see that 
the company should never have any of its 
departments as one man’s department There 
should be an assistant for each and every 
executive in the plant Shop apprentice 


course is the only system which has proved 
successful for this purpose. 

(g) The control of primary necessities : 
Never lose sight of the fact that the more 
a company is independent of other 
concerns, whether in India or outside, not 
only as regards its raw materials, machinery 
etc., but even as regards power, heat and 
light used in the manufacture of the article 
it is engaged in, the longer it will lash Had 
the Ford Motor Company not followed this 
motto, she would have been out of business 
long ago. 

(h) Eliminate middleman’s profit by 
manufacturing finished articles : The 
study of the various industrial under¬ 
takings in this world clearly proves the fact 
that only those concerns made the most 
profit who manufactured and marketted the 
finished article. Take for example the annual 
profits of the U.S. Steel Corporation and 
those of the Ford Motor Co., the former did 
not make as much profit on her capital 
investment as the latter did. 

(i) Experience and training on foreign capital: 
Get your practical experience and training 
in foreign countries and go into the manufac¬ 
turing end of that article and that article 
alone in which you have thoroughly specia¬ 
lized. India at present is not in a position 
to accept failures as a means towards 
success. In India one failure generally 
causes a great discouragement and often a 
complete banishment of the prospective 
investors from that field. 

7. Ueneral Hints and Suggestions 

(a) Prior to leaving India it is advisable 
to secure introductory letters from mission¬ 
aries, businessihen, salesmen and agents, 
who have social and business relations 
abroad. 

(b) A comprehensive knowledge of India’s 
social, religious and political problems is 
highly recommended, because one usually 
finds himself faced with such controversial 
questions by Europeans and Americans. 

(c) Prior to leaving India, one should 
finally decide the profession he is going to 
follow, and if possible work in the various 
plants of India and study their problems. 

(d) Ignore racial differences as they are 
the product of your own imagination rather 
than of European or American creation. 
However, on account of the Negro problem 
in America, men of low education often 
confuse the dark complexion of the Indians 
with that of the Negroes. Sometimes it is 
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very embarrassing to a newly arrived Indian. 
However, just a little tact on his part would 
relieve him of this difficulty. 

(e) Spread out and live in foreign famil¬ 
ies rather than with your own people, 
otherwise you won’t be able to study their 
manners, customs and habits, which have 
played so important a part in the industrial 
developments of their country. 

(f) Adaptation to environment being the 
first sign of life,* as far as possible when 
you are in Rome do as Romans do. A 
good mixer in foreign countries accomplishes 
more than a mau, of quiet habits. 

(g) Be lively and peppy. Never miss 
the opportunity of mixing with big men, 
thereby getting the chance of advertising 
your own country and at the same time 
learning the characteristics and qualities of 
big businessmen. It often pays to learn how 
little a man knows and how big a job he is 
handling. 

(h) In foreign countries it is natural 
for a man to pick up and study the dark 
side of a nation. This should be avoided. 
Devote yourself wholely and solely to the 
study of those factors which have made that 
nation so great Forget religion and politics 
while in foreign countries. 

(i) During your stay in foreign countries, 
organize yourselves into small groups or 
societies, all the members of which must 
have interests in the same or similar profes¬ 
sion. All the organizations which are made 
up of members having interests in different 
lines and then put under the leadership or 
guidance of a student of political economy, 
philosophy or religion never succeed. 
This will also enable different individuals to 
select their own partners for doing business 
in India. 


(j) Ambition, hard work irrespective of 
its nature, and sense of observation with 
open eyes, active ears, and mouth shut, form 
the key to one’s success in foreign countries. 
Never boast of your wealth at home, or of 
achievements of your forefathers, because the 
Europeans and Americans honour the man 
for what he is, and not for what his 
ancestors are or had been. 

(k) Immediately on your arrival get 
acquainted with all the sources of information 
viz. Educational Aid Societies, Information 
Bureaus and Government Publications, 
available in the country. 

(i) In foreign countries the most important 
qualifications for success are, first, the 
possession and frequent use of that very 
uncommon thing, common-sense which is 
the most dynamic force on this planet, and 
secondly to get along with other men, work 
with other men and work through other men, 
for the accomplishment of your own ideals. To 
these things education, technical graining 
and craftsmanship are secondary in importance. 

8. Technical Trained Students Abroad and 
Their Utilization in India 

At present there are about 200 young 
Indians engaged in various capacities 
in different industrial pursuits in foreign 
countries. Financially as well as otherwise 
they are doing well and are pretty well 
satisfied with their lots. However, they have 
a natural desire to return home and apply 
the knowledge and practical experience which 
they have acquired in foreign countries for 
the benefit of the motherland. It is the 
duty of each and every true patriotic Indian 
capitalist to extend a helping hand to 
these young men. * 


Russian Peasants Before the Revolution 

By GANAPAH PILL AY 


A study of rural Russia must be interest¬ 
ing and instructive to those among 
us who believe that the salvation of 
India lies not in drawing up paper consti¬ 
tutions on the model of Western democracies, 
but in the uplift of the masses, the peasants 

88 Vs—7 


and the workers of India, the countless multitude, 
who grow all the food, yet go hungry from 
day to day, who live under the meat 
miserable and debasing conditions from year 
to year. These toilers form the backbone 
of our social and economic life, but the 
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place they occupy in the controversies of 
the day is pitifully smalUl) Our heroic 
oliticians whose genius seems peculiarly 
tted to kill empires by eloquence, do not 
appear to learnt any lessons from 

history, history which they are* vainly 
endeavouring to make in India. Their 
predilection for Western democratic institu¬ 
tions, that are fast becoming obsolete in the 
lands of their birth, and their promptness 
in drawing up a Swaraj Constitution on the 
Anglo-Saxon pattern, perhaps to meet the 
challenge of Lord Birkenhead, only shows 
their incapacity to march with the times 
and to interpret truly the trend of events. 
A study of contemporary Russia may serve 
as a corrective to this blind rush after the 
bubble of parliamentary Swaraj by helping 
them to view the Indian situation in its 
true perspective and to envisage a political 
system within whose framework the masses 
might attain real freedom. For Russia, like 
India, is Oriental. Like India, it was, and 
is predominantly an agricultural country, 
80 per cent, of the population deriving their 
income from agricultural pursuits. Besides, 
pre-Revolutionary Russia presents many 
similarities with modern India in its social, 
political and economic life. The Russian 
struggle for liberty must, therefore, have 
important lessons not only for the Indian 
politician, but also for the Indian Government, 
whose interest it is to maintain the equilibrium 
of Indian national life. In that colossal, 
wonderful, epoch-making struggle, the Russian 
peasant played a prominent part. The story 
of Russian peasant life before the Revolution, 
has thus a deep significance for those who 
are working for the national regeneration of 
India. 


(1) An Associated Press message from Allahabad, 
dated June 7, 1928, however, says: “The 
Committee appointed by the All Parties’ Conference 
to draft the Swaraj Constitution met again under 
the Chairmanship of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
It is understood the question of the declaration 
of rights of labour and peasantry are being 
discussed first.” 

The attitude of Mr, Joshi, labour leader, who 
according to an earlier message “has intimated 
that he is only interested in provisions relating to 
labour and will attend (the Nehru Committee) 
when the question comes up” shows how some of 
our leaders are still labouring under the delusion 
that workers should have nothing to do with 
political questions: whereas history has shown 
that it is only by the conquest of political power 
that the peasants and workers can come into their 
own. 


The Russian peasant attained his political 
emancipation in 1861. By the law of 
February 19, of that year Alexander Ij 
abolished serfdom, i. e. y the personal dependence 
of the cultivators on the landlords. The 
peasants ceased to be private property and 
became free citizens of the Russian Empire. 
But mere political freedom is illusory, unless 
coupled with economic independence. This 
fact has been unmistakably, tragically 
demonstrated in the history of the Russian 
peasants subsequent to the Act of Emancipa¬ 
tion ; and our Constitution-mongers on 
either side should do well to take note 
of it. 

“Prior to 1861, the peasant communities 
had no lauds of their own. Legally the 
land belonged to the landlord (2) of whom 
the peasants themselves were the private 
property. Each estate was divided into two 
unequal parts, one remaining in the hands 
of the owner as his private possession, the 
other being granted to the peasant community 
as the source of its sustenance. Both parts 
were tilled by the peasants, the assumption 
being that labour on the first part was an 
equivalent for the right of holding the second. 
The peasants were unfree; they could 
not leave their village or change their owner, 
or refuse to obey the orders of the 
landlord” (8). 

The landlord could impose on the serfs any 
kind of labour and inflict corporal punish¬ 
ment on them for all offences. There is a 
farm in the North Caucasus called Plakseika 
which means “the place of weeping” in 
memory of scores of peasants who were 
killed by beating and exposure while they 
were digging a canal through a landlord’s 
estate.(4) 

With the Emancipation, the peasant's 
personal dependence on the landlord came 
to an end. The whilom serf became a full- 
fledged free citizen with all the rights and 
obligations that his new status implied. But 
his prospect in life was. gloomier than ever. 
In the first place, part of the peasants' 
holdings under serfdom, had, under the 

(2) In India, too, the cultivators do not, possess 
any land which belongs either to the zemindar or 
the State. The other circumstances of serfdom 
are, however, legally non-existent. 

(3) Olgin. The Soul of the Russian Revolution , 
P. 27. 

4 See Karl Borders— Village Life under the 
Soviets, p. 5. 
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reformed scheme, to be returned to the land¬ 
lords. The area cut off of course varied in 
different- provinces, according to the nature 
and quality of the soil, but on an average 
the peasants lost 20 per oent. of their former 
holdings. What was worse sometimes the 
peasants lost their access to the forests and 
meadows and in many cases even to roads 
and rivers.(5) 

They could only reach their Helds or 
watering places through the master’s laud and 
often incurred punishment for “unlawful 

grazing”.(6) ■ » 

The balance winch was in half the cases 
less than 5 dessiatines (1 dessiatine 2.7 
acres) (7) was not sufficient for the maintenance 
of the peasants and their families!?*) 

Secondly, the peasants had to pay exorbitant 
prices for the land remaining in their 
possession, the payment being spread over 
4!) years. This price known as “redemption” 
money, greatly exeeeded the market value of 
the land, the popular presumption being that 
it included “a sum payable for the personal 
freedom of the peasants” from serfdom.(9) 

The evils of curtailment and redemption 
were further aggravated by the peculiar system 
of landholding under which the individual 
peasant had no private property in land. The 
land belonged to the village community, and 
was distributed among the peasants by the 
village council (mir) quantitatively according 
to the numerical strength of their families 
and their fitness for work. Even so, the 
individual peasant did not get as his share 
one compact piece of land. For the village 
council was scrupulously just. It divided 
the land into various sect : ons according to 


tion of land, the individual peasant had, on 
tiie one hand, no incentive to improve hi 5 6 7 8 9 
lands; at the next re-apportionment the land 
might pass from his hands to his neighbours ; 
and on the other, could not, even when his 
means permitted, carry on intensive agricul- 
ture, haying hopelessly narrow strips of land 
at his disposal, sometimes only a few yards 
m width. 

There is a common belief that the Russian 
m?r, like the Indian village community of old, 
was an excellent institution of village Self- 
Government, and that the future of the rural 
population lies in the revival or development 
of these institutions.(11) Communists saw in it 
the seed of the future Communistic State; 
and there are some who maintain that the 
soviet of to-day is the natural offspring of 
the mir of yesterday. These notions though 
widespread are, however, largely mistaken. 
In spite of its quasi-communistic ownership 
of land, the mir was never intended to be 
an instrument of rural autonomy or rural 
uplift, As a matter of fact, the mir was 
always the foremost weapon in the hands 
of the Government for assessment and 
punctual collection of taxes and for raising 
recruits for the army. Tt formed a part of 
the political and fiscal machinery of the 
Government. (12) Before the Emancipation the 
mir secured the payment of the feudal rent. 
After the Emancipation it was preserved as 
a guarantee for the collection of ‘redemption’ 
money as well as all dues payable to the 
landlord, the Zemstvo (something like our 
District Councils) and the State. (13) The 
peasants, ignorant and superstitious though 


quality (fertility) and gave eveity household 
a share in each section, so that each peasant’s 
holding consisted of several long and narrow 
strips of land situated in different sections 
far apart from each other.(lO) The Council, 
further, reapportioned the land every 10 or 
15 years according to increase or decrease 
in the family strength of individual peasants. 
As a result of this strictly equitable distribu¬ 

(5) See Farbman, Bolshevism in Retreat, >5. 

(6) K. Wiedenfeld— The Remaking of Russia , p. 4 

(7) The average size of a holding in the, nyot- 
wan areas of India varies from 2.6 acres in the 
Punjab to 13.4 acres in Bombay— See Shah & 
Khambata, Wealth & Taxable Capacity of India, p. 303. 

. (8) See Olgin— Op. cit., p, 29 ; also Farbman, op. 
at.. p. 5. 

(9) See Farbman, op. cit, p.7. 

.. (10) See Olgin, Op. cit., p. 31; also Karl Borders, 
Up, cit,, p. 35. 


(11) In India, too, there is a section of people who 
would revive if possible, the good old village 
communities for the regeneration of the population. 
Even Dr. Clouston, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government, of India, thinks that the welfare of the 
rural population can be achieved by reviving the 
village communes. His evidence before the Lin¬ 
lithgow Commission has been thus reported : “On 
the question of welfare of the rural population the 
witness told the Chairman that he considered it 
advisable to strengthen village panchayats. It 
would be a very wise endeavour to resuscitate 
these indigenous village organizations.” 

(12) See Korff, Autocracy and Revolution in 
Russia , p. 39. 

The Indian village panchayats, as they are; 
are largely concerned with the collection t of 
Chaukidari or similar taxes for the primary obigtit 
of the maintenance of the village police.. The 
other activities of these bodies are very limited, 
the reasons being lack of adequate funds and lac! 
of interest of the people. 

(13) See Farbman, op. cit., p. 9. 
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they were, were shrewd enough to see the 
economic disadvantages of the government 
of the mir ; and many of them would fain 
have given up their share of the land for good 
and leave the village in search of a more 
profitable occupation. But that again was 
not always possible for various reasons. In 
the first place, through the mir the whole 
community was made responsible for the 
redemption payments and other dues; so 
that landholding for the individual peasant 
became more a duty than a right The 
individual peasant was not. permitted to sell 
or mortgage his share of the land ; and so 
was tied down to his village.(14) In the 
second place, he was not free to leave his 
village, not even visit the nearest market 
without a ‘passport* from the mir. (15) Even 
if a peasant gave up agricultural occupations 
and were allowed to leave the village for an 
industrial centre, he still had to pay his 
annual share of land duties on pain of being 
refused a passport(16) Corporal punishment 
once the prerogative of the landlord, was by 
no means abolished, but was now inflicted by 
the Zemstvo authorities. 

The financial burden of the peasants con¬ 
sisted not only of the redemption payments, 
but also of various other direct and indirect 
taxes. The peasants formed the vast majority 
of the population, so that naturally the bulk 
of the indirect taxes fell upon their shoulders. 
Apart from that, they had to pay a poll-tax, 
known as “podushnay.” In the matter of 
land tax they were assessed twice as heavily 
as any other class. (17) To the Zemstvos (18) 


(14) See Farbman, op. cit., p. 9; also Olgin, 
Op. cit., j). 31. 

(15) See Farbman, op. cit., p. 10. , 

(16) See Olgin, op. cit., p. 82 ; also Wiedenfeld, 
op. cit p. 10. 


(17) See Farbman. op. cit., p. 11. Compare the 
Indian tax system which, says Prof. Shah, “is the 
perfection of inequity in the adjustment of burdens. 
While rich multi-millionaire zemindars escape 
taxation altogether—though this is perhaps the only 
instance of unearned income, fixed and regular 
and expanding utterly irrespective of any special 
talent or exertion on their part—the poor ryat. 
habitually living below the barest mkrgin of 
necessaries is taxed so as not even to allow him 
an exemption for the minimum of subsistence. And 
in this indictment we take no account of the other 
taxes usu&lly borne by the ryat class, e.g» excise 
duties, stamp duties, railway and post office and 
forest charges, salt and customs charges, etc.”— 
Wealth and Taxable Capacity of India, pp. 37-8. 

(»8) In Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina the curious 
reader will find a description of a meeting of a 
Zemstvo Council. 


in which the electoral law always secured 
a majority of the landlords over the peasants, 
they had to pay higher rates. The above 
burdens and disabilities would have been 
enough to degrade and impoverish the 
peasants. But during the forty years following 
the Emancipation, the peasant population 
increased 66.9 per cent, and peasant house¬ 
holds 57.8 per cent. The increase in the 
area of the peasants* land during the time 
was only 9.5 per cent This naturally led 
to splitting of the peasants’ holdings.(19) 
Whereas in 1861 a peasant’s holding was 
4.8 dessiatines, in 1886 it was 3.5 and in 
1900 only 2.6. (20) Moreover, the agricultural 
implements and methods of the Russian 
peasants were still primitive. The peasants did 
not know the use of artificial manures *, so that 
the soil deteriorated year after year, and brought 
them to the verge of destitution. Driven by 
hunger, they were compelled to rent more 
land from the landlords. Even then the rent 
was very high amounting in many provinces 
to 81.1 per cent, of the net receipts from 
the land. (21) During the three last 
decades of the 19th century rent and taxes 
together consumed the whole of the produce 
in some parts of Russia. The peasants, if 
they were to keep body and soul together, 
could not pay the rent in money and were 
compelled to work off their obligations. 
This system, known as the “Otrabotochnaia 
system” was only serfdom in disguise. The 
peasants would work off the rent due to the 
landlord, the loan of grain taken from him, 
the fine for trespassing on the landlord’s 
estate Sometimes they would work only 
for a drink in order to retain the landlord’s 


(19) See Olgin, op. cit, p. 33. 

(20) See Farbman, op. cit., p. 12. In India 
according to Dr. Mann, the average holding in the 
Deccan fell from forty acres in 1771 to seven acres 
in 1915 owing to suh-divisioif of holdings* See R. 
Palme Dutt, Modem India , p. 95. 


(21) See Olgin, op. cit, p. 33. In India, 
according to Dr. Mann, the average rent to a 
landlord in a Deccan village represented half the 
return a cultivator was able to make when owing 
his own land. In the case of land held on zamin- 
dari tenure the burden of rent is of course very 
much greater. In Bengal the estimated total 
rental is twelve million pounds against the Govern¬ 
ment assessment of three million pounds.—R. 
Palme Dutt, Modem India, p. 97. 

“Because the Bengal cultivator was rack-rented, 
impoverished and oppressed, that the Government 
of India felt compelled to intervene on his behalf 
etc.” (Land Revenne Policy of the Government of 
India, 1902). 
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favour. The usual form of “Qtrabotki” was 
however, work done as payment for rent. 
For example, for every dessiatine of land 
rented by a peasant, he had to till IV 2 
dessiatines of the landlord’s land and to 
give him in addition ten eggs, one chicken, 
and one day of his wife’s work as domestic 
servant. (22) 

The following description of the life of 
the Russian peasant will strike a familar 
note in all Indian ears : “It was a 
pitiful sight—the husbandry of the average 
peasant. Here he stood on his small lot, 
working hard, limiting his wants, and never 
able to make both ends meet. With a sigh 
of yearning he would remember the former 
times of plenty, when the year’s crop was 
stored up in the granary and sufficed till 
the harvest of the next year, when the linen 
and the wocJllens for the clothes of the 
family were made in the household itself, 
when money was needed only for the 
purchase of salt and iron implements, and 
when life was secure. He was now producing 
for exchange—the poor little peasant. 
He needed money. He had to pay taxes, 
ho had to make redemption payments, he 


Thus poverty was ever on the increase. The 
peculiar laws of the mir, far from preventing 
the pauperization and the proletarization of 
the peasants, steadily helped on the process 
of impoverishment. In spite of the mir’s 
policy of distributing the community lands 
equitably among the peasants, the poor 
gradually became poorer and the rich richer. 
For although the law forbade the individual 
peasant to sell his share of land, it permitted 
him to rent it to his neighbour. Driven by 
necessity, the poorer peasants rented their 
lands to their richer neighbours in ever 
increasing numbers, and became hired 
labourers. The census of 1897 showed that 
about 20,000,000 peasants had left the land 
for industrial centres or to work as village 
artisans. (24) 

Still the mujik (peasant) hated to leave 
his land. He was in fact “in the grip of the 
land”. He was inextricably bound to the 
earth. For him the earth was the real fosterer, 
the only source of joy and sorrow, happi¬ 
ness and misfortune, the subject of prayers 
and thanksgivings. The agricultural work, 
agricultural cares and interests formed the 


had to buy cotton goods for himself and 
his family, he bad to buy kerosene to light 
his cabin, he had sometimes to buy a horse 
or a cow, he had to buy wood for his fire¬ 
place. He could not store up his crop. He 
could not wait. He had to sell his rye and 
his wheat and his oats as soon as he reaped 
them. He had to sell at any price. The 
shrewd middleman was waiting for him as 
a beast of prey is lurking for its innocent 
victim. The shrewd middleman would even 
lend him money beforehand on account of 
his future crops. When the harvest is reaped, 
it is taken away at a very low price Later 
in winter the peasant is compelled to buy 
rye and oats for his own family at a price 
far exceeding that of his sale. Towards 
spring he has no money, no seeds, no 
reserves. The only way out is to hire 
himself as a labourer on the landlord’s 
estate. His piece of land he leaves in the 
hands of his wife and small children, who 
are not able to cultivate it in a proper way. 
The land deteriorates more and more. Poverty 
increases.” (23) 

(22) See Farbman, op. bit., p. 8. Cf. the begat 
system prevailing in Indik ^ 

(23) Olgin, op. cit. p. 34. The. situation in 
India is very similar. See Gadgil, industrial 
Evolution of India, Chapter '.XL, where the author 


after having pointed out the change that has taken 
place in the basis of agricultural operations in 
India, and which he calls “the commercialization 
of agriculture,” says that this commercialization 
was due to certain circumstances. “These cir¬ 
cumstances were the payment of Government 
assessments and the interest of the money-lender. 
For paying these two dues the cultivators had to 
rush into the markets just after harvest, and 
to sell a large part of their produce at whatever 
price it fetched. Most of the poorer cultivators 
had to buy back after about six months part of the 
crop they had sold away at harvest time. The 
prices at harvest time were very low. But in six 
months’ time they had risen to heights which 
were absolutely ruinous to the cultivator who now 
came into the market. The cultivator who 
now came into the market sank deeper and 
deeper in debt and a few years of this process were 
enough to ruin him entirely.” P. 178. 

(24) See Farbman, op. cat, p. 12. .See H. Sen, 
Banglar Krisaker Katha , p. 97, where the author 
points out that the financial pressure of taxation 
is forcing an ever-increasing number of cultivators 
in India to abandon agriculture and become hired 
labourers. Their number rose from 18,673,206 in 
1891 to 41.246,335 in 1911. Owing to lack of 
industrial development on an adequate scale 
the dispossessed cannot find sufficient outlet in 
industrial works. The total number of operatives 
in all the principal industrial establishments in 

T 1 J, 4 V/tA 1 • fft.. rn. ty 


therefore still a charge on agriculture as the old 
indigenous crafts are all either extinct or in a 
moribund condition. 
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entire substance of his mental world to the 
exclusion of any other thought. (25) The 
craving for the earth was therefore the most 
fundamental trait in the mujik’s character. 
“The land drew him like a magnet. It was 
something primordial. It was overwhelming. 
The land was God’s and the people’s. This 
was his creed. This was his most cherished 
thought.” (26) 

He did not understand the system of rotation 
of crops. He did not understand co-operative 
production or sale. He could not look into 
the future nor understand abstract political 
theories. One thing only he understood. 
The land was the people’s. And he wanted 
more land. But whence could the land come ? 
The mujik was in constant expectation of 
some miracle. He had not the slightest 
notion of the economic problems. Some 
day he expected someone to appear and 
liberate him from poverty—give him as much 
land as he needed. Who would this liberator, 
be ? Perhaps the Czar, or would it be a 
saint or even God himself? The peasant had 
no clear conception; but mysterious messages 
always crept through the villages and stirred 
his imagination. The Czar had issued a 
manifesto giving all the land to the people 
but it was suppressed by the wicked noble¬ 
men. The Czar wished the people to rise 
and assert their rights. 

Poverty and land-hunger coupled with 
the belief that the land in reality belonged 
to the people who had a natural right to 
expropriate the usurpers, the landlords, were 
the cause of the frequent mutinies of the 
peasants that occurred all over Russia. Since 
the seventies of the last century, the peasants 
rose in revolt, looted the landlords’ estate, 
set their houses on fire, cut their wood, and 
carried away grains and foodstuffs. These 
uprisings were no doubt all brutally and 
ruthlessly suppressed by the authorities, and 
the offenders flogged or sent to the Siberian 
stej>pes ; but with all their cruelty the 
Government could not prevent their recur¬ 
rence. In 1881 the Government reduced the 
redemption payments and two years later, 
abolished the poll-tax. But these measures 
did not ease the situation as the land tax and 
the indirect taxes were increased. The 
interested reader may find in Nekrassov’s 
epic “Who can be happy and Free in Russia” 


(25) 

(26) 


See Olgin, op. cit., p. 243. 
See Olgin, op. dt, p. 38. 


a faithful and vivid picture of Russian 
peasant life at this period. The names of 
men and places in the opening stanza are 
suggestive of their wretched condition. (27) 

Heavy taxes, ignorance of improved 
methods of cultivation, uneconomic holdings, 
absence of individual ownership resulting in 
lack of credit—all this against the background 
of a cynical and intolerably cru^l bureaucracy 
inevitably led tcf disasters. 

“The unstable equilibrium of village life,” 
says Olgin, “was perpetually at the point of 
collapse. The catastrophe came in the form 
of famines (28) which at regular intervals 
afflicted large areas of the country. Famine 
meant hunger, disease and starvation in the 
literal sense of the words. Men, women, 
children lay under the low roof of their 
cabins slowly dying Their fields remained 
untilled, their horses or cows were sold (29) 
for a trifle, their households were falling to 
ruin owing to their lack of physical strength 
to do work and owing also to the lack of 
seeds. Very little was needed to arouse the 
dissatisfaction of the starving millions. They 
certainly had nothing to lose.” 

“It was sheer necessity,” says Olgin, “the 
elementary hunger of the unreasoning savage, 
that threw the peasants upon the rich estates. 
Here they saw foodstuffs in abundance. Here 
they could appease their hunger. In 1902, no 
less than 69 estates were looted, set on fire 
and partly destroyed by the revolting peasants 
rn two provinces alone. It must be noted, 
however, that in all these acts the peasants 
were swayed by the belief that what they 
did was perfectly right. The gentlefolk had 
enjoyed the good things of life long enough. 


(27) Seven good peasants 

Once met on a high road. 

From Province “Hard-battered” 

From District “Most-wretched” 

From “Destitute” Parish 
From neighbouring hamlets— 

“Patched” “Barefoot” and “Shabby” 
“Bleak” “Burnt-out” and “Hungry” 

From “Harvestless” also 
They met 

(Oxf. University Press—World’s Classics? 

(28) For a list of “Official” famines in India—see 
Shah— Sixty Years of Indian Finance, 1st edition, p. 
150. As many as twelve such famines occurred during 
the . period 1860-1918. In one of them the area 
affected was 475,000 sq. miles and the population 
80,000,000. Besides the above there are frequent 
“un-official” famines such as the one raging before 
our eyes at present in several districts of Bengal.” 

(29) In Bengal, hungry people are reported to 
have sold their children for Rs. 5 only. 
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It was time for them to move away and make 
room for the hungry peasants. Besides, was 
it not the will of His Majesty the Czar that 
the land should be divided among the people ? 
It was the wicked landowners alone who 
thwarted the good intentions of the Czar and 
kept the peasants away from their lawful 
rights. 

The Government became afraid. They felt 
the necessity of doing something. So a 
commission was appointed “to investigate the 
needs of the agricultural industry” (30) The 
labours of the Commission however produced 
no tangible results. In 1903, the joint 
responsibility of the peasants for the payment 
of redemption money was abolished but that 
was only “a shadow of a reform.” A few months 
later, the Government stationed a mounted 
constabulary with unlimited powers in the 
villages “to safeguard decency, peace and order.” 
The situation grew threatening and ominous. 
In 1903-4 peasant revolts occurred in seven 
provinces. The labour movement was at 
the same time rapidly developing. Political 
strikes became the order of the day. The 
revolutionary press was working feverishly. 
The air was charged with electricity. 

Then came the Russo-Japanese war. The 
news of defeat after defeat, the fall of Port 
Arthur, the annihilation of the Russian 
fleet—all these served to expose the utter 
corruption and imbecility of the whole 
administration. Meanwhile events were 
moving at a tremendous speed. In March 
1904 was started the “Gathering of Industrial 
workmen of the City of Petersburg.” The 
subsequent progress of the gathering and 
the tragic events of January 9, 1905 do not 
strictly fall within the scope of this article 
as the gathering was directly concerned 
with the city workers. One fact, however, 
should be noted. Industrial unrest in the 
cities soon infected the districts. In the 
cities the new spirit of rebellion manifested 
itself in strikes which spread like an epidemic 
from one trade to another. In rural 
Russia the spirit of unrest showed itself in 
the looting at the landlords’ mansions and 
robbing of their stores of foodstuffs by the 
peasan ts. This was the real beginning of the 

(30) See Olgin, p. 91. In India, the Royal 
Agricultural Commission which has finished its 
labours was by its terms of reference specifically 
barred from enquiring into the vital questions of 
landownership tenancy or assessment of land 
revenue and irrigation charges but was asked “to 
examine and report on the present conditions of 
agriculture and rural economy.” 


revolution. The demands of the revolutionists 
were both political and economic. They 
demanded political freedom. But they also 
demanded confiscation of the big estates 
and equitable distribution of land among the 
peasants. This demand was particularly 
put forward by the Peasant Unions formed 
in the summer of 1905. The Government 
became panic-striken and yielded. In 
August it published the methods of election 
to the Imperial Duma, a representative body 
to be created and vested with the powers 
of discussing bills but notio vote on them. 
Simultaneously autonomy was granted to the 
Universities. But the concessions of the 
Government were always belated. The 
proposed Duma satisfied nobody. Freedom 
of speech assemblage and the press was not 
conceded. Discontent grew. The Univer¬ 
sities, now autonomous became “the head¬ 
quarters of the revolution.” Meetings of 
students, professors, workers were of daily 
occurrence within the walls of the Univer¬ 
sities, where tactics were decided upon and 
programmes elaborated. (31) Shortly after, 
in October the general strike was declared. It 
started in Moscow in the presses but soon 
spread into ail departments of labour inclu¬ 
ding the railways, post office, and telegraph. 
The Government frightened beyond their 
wits, yielded again. On the 17th October 
the Emperor issued the famous manifesto 
granting freedom of conscience, speech, 
association, and assemblage to the [people. 
The manifesto further declared as an 
unshakable rule that no law can become 
binding without the consent of the Imperial 
Duma and that the representatives of the 
people must be guaranteed a real participa¬ 
tion in the control over the lawfulness of 
the authorities appointed by us.” (32) 

The Government, however, had no intention 
to fulfil the manifesto faithfully, and shooting 
on assemblies of working men and peasants 
continued unabated. But the outrages served 
to inflame the people more and more. Labour 
was feverishly organizing. Political clubs 
sprung up everywhere, In some places the 
revolutionists opened the gates of jails and 
freed their imprisoned comrades. Unrest 


(31) See Olgin, p 134. 

(32) See Olgin, p. 137. Compare the Morley- 
Minto and Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in India. 
As with the October manifesto in Russia, so with 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in India, absolut¬ 
ism legally came to an end, although not in point 
of fact. 
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among the peasants was also taking a serious 
turn. During the fall of 1905, 2,000 landed 
estates were looted and destroyed. Even the 
peasants Were showing signs of concerted 
action. Government yielded again. In 
November 1905, they abolished the remainder 
of the redemption payments. Meanwhile 
emboldened by the success of the October 
strike the Workmen’s Council of Petersburg 
had declared a second general strike to 
begin from November 2. This strike, too, 
was at first partially successful. But for 
want of solidarity among, the workers the 
secession of the liberals who were thoroughly 
satisfied with the October manifesto and 
of the industrialists and even the middle- 
class supporters of the revolution, the strike 
had to be called off after five days. The 
Government became courageous. Slowly they 
recovered their balance. “After a short 
intermission, arrests, house-searchings, attacks 
on peaceful meetings began with renewed 
zeal all over Russia. After a peasant 
convention, the Executive Committee of the 
Peasants’ Union were arrested. Many 
officials of the post and telegraph Clerks’ 
Union were put into prison. Martial law 
was introduced in many regions.” (33) The 
number of persons imprisoned or sent to 
Siberia during the seven months from October 
1905 to April 1906, in the majority of cases 
without any trial amounted to 70,000. (34) 
But more outrageous than the martial law 
were the punitive expeditions. Whole army 
units were despatched under a general to 
punish the population of a district or 
province where peasant revolts or other 
revolutionary activities had taken place. 
Here is a sample: 

“Half a mile from the station Perovo, 
the soldier-train met on the side tracks a 
large number of peasants who were unloading 
what remained of the contents of a freight 
car. They paid little attention to the 
approaching train. True, they had been 
warned by the Perovo inhabitants that 
the Cossacks were expected, but they did not 
believe it. Of what use could the Cossacks 
be now ? The goods were nearly all 
removed; nobody had interfered from the 
beginning. Why should they care now 
when nothing remained ? The peasants had 
come from a distance of a hundred versts. 


(33) See Olgin, p. 148. 

(34) Obninski —Half a year of 
p. 132, quoted in Olgin, op. cit. 


Russian Revolution , 

p. 162. 


“Their good humour was dispelled by 
volleys from the windows of the slowly 
approaching train. The horses and many 
men . fell, blood-stained, on the snow. 

“The shooting was furious ; the soldiers 
sprang out of the cars and scattered over 
the tracks, firing upon the fleeing peasants. 
A group of peasants rushed to the left of 
them, through an open space, hoping to 
reach the near by woods. Their hope was 
vain. The bullets were quicker, and many 
remained on the spot Only a few reached 
the woods and escaped death. The number 
of the dead was 53-57.” (35) The soldiers 
were usually stationed in the houses of the 
peasants who were compelled to accommodate 
them. The violation of women was a common 
feature of the punitive expeditions. (36) 
Cases are * on record where “little girls 
and feeble old women, pregnant and 
paralytic women were outraged.” 

The first Duma opened on April 27, 1906. 
Out of about 400 deputies 116 were the 
representatives of the peasantry. In their 
address in reply to the speech from the 
Throne, the Duma unanimously proposed 
that the peasants should be given more land 
by expropriation of the Crown and Church 
Lands and the big private estates. The 
address was not even received by the Czar. 
None of the bills, some of which related 
to agrarian reform, passed by the Duma, 
received the approval of the Government. 
Then the Duma was suddenly dissolved 
on the 9th July. The deputies went to 
Yyborg (in Finland) and issued an appeal to 
the people “to pay no taxes and give no 
recruits to the autocratic administration.” 
After the dissolution of the first Duma the 
Government acted in a more and more 
outrageous manner. The notorious Stolypin 
was now the Minister of Home affairs. He 
established a veritable reign of terror in the 
cities. He set up gallows in every district 
for the execution of agitators and in the 
next five years 15,000 people were hanged; 
whereupon the gallows came to be known 
as “Stolypin’s neckties.” (37) But Stolypin 
perceived the necessity of placating the 
peasants and introduced several agrarian 
reforms, the most fundamental of which was 
the abolition of the communal ownership of 
land (Nov. 6, 1906) That is to say, every 

(35) See Olgin, op. cit. p. 163. 

(36) Reminds one of Charmanair some years ago. 

(37) Ballard- Russia in Rule and Misrule, p. 140. 
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member of tbe village community was 
granted freedom to declare himself independent 
of the ntir and to own and dispose of his 
share of the viBage land as his private 
property. This reform, however necessary 
it might be for the. development of agricul¬ 
ture, was in reality a political move on 
Stolypin’s pari 

By it he wanted to weaken or destroy 
the solidarity of the peasants, whom the 
communal ownership of land had so long 
bound together. * The new measure was 
immediately put into operation so that before 
the second Duma met private ownership 
might become v an accomplished fact. The 
result was the creation of a class of well-to-do 
farmers, called the kulaks , at one extreme 
and another class of propertyless proletarians 
at the other extreme of village life. The 
new law however did not become effective 
on a large scale. The bulk of the peasantry 
still stuck to the land, and could not 
make both ends meet. Famines came with a 
startling regularity. Millions starved. In 1911- 
12, twenty provinces were affected. Misery, 
and discontent, the handmaid of misery, 
waxed greater and greater. The Government 
paid no heed until the final crash came. And 
when it came the revolutionary leaders found 
in the peasants their strongest supporters. 

One of the earliest acts of the Bolsheviks 
was to abolish private ownership in land. 
At the fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
held in July 1918 it was decreed that in 
order to establish the socialization of land, 
private ownership of land is abolished ; all the 
land is declared national property and is 
banded over to the workers without compen¬ 
sation, on the basis of an equitable division 
carrying with it the right of use only. U*>8) 
The Bolshevik idea undoubtedly was to 
promote -collective agriculture. But the 
peasants who were generally supposed to 
have developed a communist mentality on 
account of the long tradition of communal 
ownership under the mir pro ved to be the 

,(38) A. Rothstein— The Sotiet Constitution , p. 12. 


staunchest advocates of private property in 
land. Besides they were violently oppoted 
to the system of food requisitions established 
by the Bolshevik Government under which 
peasants had to deliver all their surplus 
produce to the State keeping only such 
quantity as would suffice dor their bipest 
necessities. The peasants at first submitted ; 
but soon began to curtail the area of culti¬ 
vation down to the limit of thehr minimum 
needs. Great distress prevailed in the cities. 
The measures became so unpopular that there 
were actual uprisings of the peasants in several 
places. Lenin realized the rising temper of the 
peasants clearly and hastened to modify the 
land policy. The new policy known as the New 
Economic Policy was promulgated in March 
1921. It did not recognize private ownership 
of land but it did recognize the absolute 
right of the peasant to the fruits of his toil. 
Requisition was replaced by a tax on 
agricultural produce rated at ten per cent, of 
the produce as against the average of thirty 
per cent, levied under tbe Czars. The peasant 
is allowed to exploit his land as he pleases, 
to separate his holding from the community, 
to increase it. within limits, and to hold it 
in perpetuity/' (39) 

The present condition of the peasants may 
be judged from the fact that all the large 
estates have been distributed among the 
peasantry who “now holds ninety-six per cent, 
of the land, the remaining four per cent 
being occupied by State Farms, factory 
land etc. There is a single agricultural tax, 
payable to the State, from which the 
poorer sections of the peasantry constituting 
thirty-five per cent, of the total number 
are entirely exempt while the scale for 
those subject to the tax is a graduated 
one which bears very lightly on the less 
well-to-do peasants.” (40) 


(39) Report of the British Trade Union Delega¬ 
tion to Russia 1924, p. 65. ' 

(40) Report of the British Workers’ Delegation 
1927, p.171. 
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India in the Crucible : Bu G. S. Ranga Iyer . 
Price 7s. 6d. Published by Selwyn and Blount. 

The author is to be congratulated on the prompt¬ 
ness with which he has written this book. 
It has been a timely publication and the Simon 
Seven who have been appointed to find the fitness 
or otherwise of Indians for further reforms and 
forge a constitution accordingly will be well 
advised to read the book. This is an appeal to the 
liberal politicians of England to save India for 
England and the Empire at this critical stage 
through which she has been passing at the present 
moment,.by granting her the reforms due to her 
just as “at three other critical periods of India’s 
chequered history liberal statesmen like 
Ripon, Morley ana Montague saved her for England 
ana the Empire.” .Play the game, Simon, and remain 
true to the traditions of the Party to which you 
belong—is the message the author gives in the part 
1 of the book under the caption “The Simon 
Commission.” _ 

Part II deals with ‘ The Reforms at Work” in 
which he shows that Dyarchy has failed not 
because of the lack of co-operation on the part 
of Indians or from the unfitness of Indian Ministers 
but owing to the inherent defects of the constitution 
itself. However well-intentioned Montague was 
in framing th<r dyarchical safeguards, he could 
never for me moment anticipate that Bureaucratic 
Governors should act against the spirit of ‘true 
responsible government’ so far as the transferred 
subjects were concerned ; for, in spite of the fact 
that the liberals as a party consisting of men 
of high intellectual capacity, practical common- 
sense and unflinching patriotism made up their 
minds to work the reforms for what they, were 
worth and in several provinces toe liberal ministers 
carried the legislatures with them, they had to 
resign not because they happened to disagree with 
the legislatures but because they disagreed with 
toe Governors! The author quotes the sad ex¬ 
perience of a minister in Madras where the 
Reforms were most sincerely sought to be worked. 


“One of the serious anomalies in the scheme 
of the Reforms is that the Governor of the 
province is more absolute in the administration of 
the transferred subjects, though the joint report 
and the committee on the Functions intended 
otherwise. Under the provisions of Sec. 52, the 
Governor is held to be in charge of the department 
of administration transferred to the ministers. 
Ministers hold office during his pleasure He 
overrules them when he dissents from them even 
though they may be backed by the legislature.” 

“The object of Dyarchy was to set un¬ 
parliamentary Government in the transferred subjects 
and yet the ministers in charge of them must 
resign not when the legislature disagreed with him 
but when he disagreed with the Governor. The 
Ministers are in reality in office however large 
their majority in the House, but not in power. 
Such a ministry cannot work. The legislature 
under these conditions cannot develop a responsible 
Opposition. Parliamentary Opposition criticizes 
every Government measure in the constructive 
spirit, suggesting an alternative scheme which it 
would carry out when returned to power. But such 
power is wholly denied even in the limited field 
of transferred subjects” and the reader can imagine 
the power exercised by the Legislature over the 
reserved subjects l 

What is the remedy ? The # author quotes from 
the reports of the U. r. Government on the work¬ 
ing of the Reforms, 1929 : 

“Dyarchy should go and the Government in 
future should consist of ministers only. All 
departments should be transferred with the excep¬ 
tion of the Political department which may be 
left in the hands of the Governors themselves with 
power to entrust to any member of his Cabinet,” 

In the last part (Part III) the author pleads 
for “complete and genuine” provincial autonomy 
accompanied by partial responsibility in the Central 
Government which he says the Moderates can be 
trusted to accept and work. If complete Self- 
Government is granted it will “wean many 
brilliant sons of India from the barren business of 
ploughing the sands of agitation.” 
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The 'took is heavily documented from official 
reports am extracts from the speeches and 
writings of political leaders of both countries, said 
as such is likely to carry weight with English 
readers for whom the book appears to be primarily 
intended. For the Indian reader, specially the 
informed .reader of Indian constitutional and 
political history under British rule, there is hardly 
anything that informs .his mind, attracts his 
•attention or dominates his thought Although the 
style throughout is lucid and racy, the tope is 
•characterized by an ultra-moderate, even timid 
presentation of India’s case for self-government to 
the bar of world’s Opinion. The book betrays the 
voice of the truant Swarajist rather than the whilom 
staunch nationalist. 

Towards Swaraj : By S. K. Sarma , B. A, 
R L. Pubished by M. K. Srinivas Iyengar , Law 
Publisher , Triplicane. Price Rupees Five. 

This is an ably written presentation of India’s case 
for Swaraj. The author has shown that by grant¬ 
ing Swaraj to India, England has nothing to lose, 
hut much to gain. “A peaceful and contented 
people working their own destinies according to 
the light in them will be a tower of strength to 
the dominant partner ; but a restive, discontented 
people, offering passive resistance at every turn, is 
the heaviest mill-stone round its neck.” India is 
at the parting of the ways—it is for England, to 
decide whether she wants a strong, self-reliant 
and loyal partner for the Empire like South Africa 
and Ireland (which were bitter enemies before but 
loyal partners now), or whether she wants the gates 
flung open to let in the surge of non-co-operation or 
passive resistance to deluge the country. The 
author strikes a note of warning in his inimitable 
language : “The movement (of passive resistance) 
is yet in an incipient stage and the combatants 
are only reconnoitring. A little imagination should 
however show to what it may all lead. It is easy 
to suggest that frightful methods might succeed 
for long. And so aid the little Kaiser flatter him¬ 
self. He evolved out of his kultur a kind of 
fri^htfulness to terrorize the universe, but the 
universe consisently refused to be terrorized. * * * 
Frightfulness is no substitute for political im- 
potency. You can raze a town or village to the 
ground ; throw bombs on ignorant villagers from 
your aeroplanes and decimate a country by a few 
shrapnels emitted from fourteen pounds howitzers. 
But you cannot quell a people determined to suffer. 
Neither bombs nor bayonets can conquer the soul 
struggling to be free. To them stone walls do 
not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage.” 

The author however has a robust confidence in 
the goodness of the English people. The heart of 
England is sound : “How long will a high-minded 
people continue their friyhtfulness ? * * * we have 
unbounded faith in British character, in. the 
Englishman’s passion for orderly liberty, his innate 
sense of justice and sound unerring judgment. 
Enjoying as he does the full measure of respon¬ 
sible government, he is not known to be averse 
to let others share in the glory.” The alternative 
before England to-day is either dominion status or 
passive resistance ana there is no doubt “as to 
which way the path of wisdom lies.” 

. There is throughout in the book a ring of 
sincerity and the author deserves thanks of the 
public tor the collection of a mass of useful informa¬ 


tion underlying the interesting and strong Presenta¬ 
tion of the case for Indian Swaraj. — 


of 


Federal Finance in 'India: By K . T . Shah , 
Professor of Economies, Bombay University (Demy 
Svo. Pp. 334+n+wi. D. R Taraporemla and 
Sons , Bombay , 1929) Its. 6. 

Prof. Shah is a well-known writer onf Indian 
Economics whose . Benailli Keadership lectures at 
the Patna University on Federal Finance in fndift 
will be read with great interest at the present 
time when the constitution of India is in the 
melting pot. It purports to be “a careful and 
exhaustive study .of the. Financial delations 
between the Central and Provincial Governments in 
British India as well as with Indian States.” But 
one feels somewhat disappointed after gc 
through the. entire. course of six lectures with 
the attention which a learned professor 
Mr. Shah’s standing must necessarily command. 

The chief defect of the book is its long digres¬ 
sions on issues, which, although not wholly 
irrelevant, should have been more concisely 
discussed. On the contrary, federal finance, both 
in its theoretical and practical aspects, should have 
received greater attention. The conception of the 
whole of India divided into self-contained fiscal 
units, entitled to the revenues arising in them, 
subject to a clear allocation of federal revenues to 
the federal budget, is no doubt very fascinating, 
but the practical difficulties are so great that they 
should be rigorously analyzed to yield acceptable 
solutions. 

Prof. Shah has suggested that British India 
should be regrouped into homogeneous provinces 
of approximately equal importance, while the 
smaller Indian States should foim federations 
comparable in size, wealth and population to these 
new British provinces, the larger States remaining 
the same as now. He proposes a Federal Council 
composed of the prime minister of each unit, and 
a second representative chosen as follows the 
Governor or the President from each British 
province, an elected Prince from each Federation 
and the- Puling Prince of each larger State. 
Says he : 

“The Federal Council so formed would be a 
distinct asset in the better administration of Ihis 
country, than has been the case ever before in the 
annals of British rule, since its members would 
be experienced and responsible administrators, and 
its functions either confined to federal questions 
proper, or to revising and 6( rutinizing and holding 
up definite proposals for change, whether nut 
foiward by the executive government or by* the 
Legislative Assembly, until at any rate the country 
has fully considered them and definitely pronounced 
upon them. The Council may even act with 
advantage as an arbitration Board on inter-statal, 
inter-provincial, Xft federal questions, since its 
members would be more trusted and trustworthy,” 
As regards allocation of resources, le proposes 
“to assign all the proceeds of indirect taxation to 
the Central Federal Government, and those of the 
ordinary, existing direct taxation to constituent 
States and Provinces.” ■ . 

That is to say, Excise would be a Central hmA 
of revenue and Income Tax, a Provincial item* Be 
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recognizes the present disparity between the two, 
and admits that the Central budget will be 
benefited at the expense of the Provincial budgets. 
But he points out that, sooner or later, prohibition 
will wipe out the Excise Duty, whereas Income Tax 
is an expanding source. 

His main contention, however, is that the 
present revenues and expenditures are arbitrary 
and unscientific,—a view he has expressed with 
his usual vigour in his previous works. For the 
Central expenditure, he would allow forty crores 
for Defence, fifty crores for Interest and twenty 
crores for General Administration,—110 crores in 
all, an immediate economy of twenty crores, for 
which any Finance Member will be grateful, whether 
under the bureaucratic or Swaraj government. 
On the revenue side he states that at least fifty 
crores should be forthcoming under Income Tax, 
but he is content for the present with thirty 
crores (ten for the Central budget and twenty 
crores for the Provinces),—a trifling increase of 
nearly ninety per cent, over the 1926-27 figure of less 
than 16 crores. Death duties should yield 
twenty crores. Anew excise on country tobacco 
should give to the Provinces 7'ii crores, while the 
tax on Road traffic is expected to give them an¬ 
other 2 1 * crores, the form of this taxation not 
being specified. Insurance of the lives and pro¬ 
perties of railway travellers is suggested as a new 
source of income for the Central budget, but it is 
not explained why passengers do not avail them¬ 
selves of the existing facilities. He also states 
that better administration of railways, post office 
etc. and development of state enterprises should 
yield quite substantial revenues, At the lowest 
computation, there should be available according 
to him, 145 crores for the Central budget and 
eighty-five crores for all the Provinces taken 
together from the federal heads of revenue. 

With these resources, he has no difficulty in 
ensuring for the Provinces “that indispensable and 
irreducible minimum of civic rights which the 
Indian Government have so far failed to afford”— 
in the matter of education, sanitation and insurance 
against unemployment and other evils. He 
is no less oblivious of the claims of the Indian 
States for a share in the Customs duty,, Salt and 
Opium revenue, Gold Standard Reserve and other 
federal items, whether recurring or permanent. 

He makes no secret of the fact that these 
figures are “tentative,—and, at that, very rough, 
estimates.” But a professor of his eminence should 
have given some oasis of his calculations, not 
certainly in his lectures, but in the present printed 
volume, which, he assured the hearers of his very 
first lecture, would contain “additional complications 
of detailed statistics.” His assumptions about 
possible economies in adxhinistration and more 
efficient management of the finances of the country 
afford a very fascinating prospect, if only by 
reason of their radiant mistiness. But there may 
be hard-headed matter-of-fact people who will 
demur at the figures quoted by Turn. 

The style of the book is delightfully trenchant. 
But there are quite a large number of printing 
mistakes. 

A Hand-book of Indian Practical Banking : 
By 0. S. Krishnamoorthu. Pp . 137+m. Publish¬ 
ed by the author from Bombay P. 0. Box No. 
173 . Be. 1 net * 


This is designed to describe “the day to day 
working of a modern Indian Joint Stock Bank. * 
The author displays acquaintance with the practical 
details of Indian banking, but his treatment is 
scrappy and in places inaccurate. On p. 19 m 
connection with local cheques on clearing bankers 
he states that “slips relating to cheques are posted 
in the ledger accounts only when cheques are 
realized.” Again on p. 23 there i$ the statement, 
“if a dividend warrant is payable to X, Y, a the 
paying banker can pay the dividend on the strength 
of the signature of any one of the payees.” 

The book shows signs of haste and want of 
care. The procedure adopted for treating cheques 
received too late for clearing is described at two 
places, on p. 19 and again on p. 37. The impro¬ 
priety of advances against fixed deposit receipts 
is discussed on p. 40 and p.. 69. The description, 
of the 1928 loan on p. 77 is clearly out of place. 
There are similar instances practically throughout 
the book. 

A thorough revision and rejection of irrelevant 
matters will enhance the value of the book and 
fulfil the author’s purpose in writing it. 


Sense In Sex : By A. S. P. Auyar, M. A. 
(OxonX I. G. S. D. B. TaraporcvaJa Sons and Co.. 
Bombay. 

The book is an emblem of morality, though the 
title might mislead the intending reader. Twelve 
stories with a moral each. Those who want art 
in stories may be disappointed, for they expose 
the horrors of society in a straightforward manner. 
The characters do not play a mystic game as in 
novels, but merciless exposure is clearly made of 
child marriage, the husband’s brutality, the mock 
baby welfare exhibition, the fate of the child wife. 

Mr. Ayyar is a philanthropist in the garb of a 
story-teller. His humour is of a high order, since 
he manages to maintain it in depicting heart¬ 
rending facts. Every Hindu should read this book 
and bless Mr. Ayyar. He is a patriot of no com¬ 
mon type, since the feels so much for downtrodden 
womankind and the helpless victims of society. 

The type is attractively large : interest is 
maintained for the reader throughout the 288 
pages : Mr. Ayyar’s style is interesting beyond 
compare, but some blemishes of the language 
offend the reader’s eye. It would be useless 
defence to say that some European writers commit 
the same blunders. Thousands do not commit 
them. It is every writer’s duty to polish up his 
English by studying grammar. We mention a few 

“Doubt as to whether” (doubt whether) ; “with 
a view to test her” (testing) ; “I was wedded 
without consulting my wishes” (wrongly 
attached participle: see Bain on Participles : 
so omit ‘consulting’) ; “need for secrecy” (though 
common, better use ‘of ; Bain : Fowler : Oxford) : 
“heaven, compared to such as you” (with) ; “Slipt v 
(slipped : Webster, Oxford, Nesfield) ; ‘as if- a 
death has taken place” (‘had’ : Bain : “as if 
clauses require past tense): “epilepsy was the 
result of the child coming so late’ r (Latinism : the 
English gerund requires a possessive subject: wnte 
child'8) ; “Ganga became —due to the” (owing 
to : ‘due to’ is no preposition : Oxford English 
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Dictionary, or any Grammar) ; “the only respect” 
(inadmissible) ; supremest (inadmissible : Bain); 
“mare ideal” (ideal, supreme, royal, etc. do not 
admit of degrees of comparison : Bain, Fowler, 
Oxford) ; “She sobbed rather than spoke” (a gram¬ 
matical blunder : write ‘speak’) : “What I have 
done ?” (a grammatical error)“to thoroughly 
scrutinize” (the infinitive is a single notion, like 
‘scrutinizing’*: no adverb can split it : write “to 
scrutinize'' it thoroughly.” Bain on Syntax) ; 
“whatever can be the matter ?” (vulgar speech 
of England : of no use in a Madras story) ; “there 
is no use talking” (wrong idiom ; write ‘it is’ : 
Concise Oxford : Webster.) ; “the problem of how 
to find” (omit ‘of 5 : problem, question, reason etc. 
take ‘liow’ ‘why’ ‘whether’ without the parasite 
‘of’.) ; “eking out a living” (it is improper to m jke 
the word ‘eke’ mean ‘earn’, but proper to use it 
in the sense “add to with some difficulty.” See 
Oxford Dictionary) ; “has departed long ago” 
(only the past tense is legitimate with ‘ago’ : 
departed long ago, or has long departed. Webster 
is wrong in showing “gone long ago” which is 
questionable English .or colloquial) ; one gets his 
chance” (one’s: the possessive of ‘one’ the indefinite 
pronoun is one’s : the possossive of ‘one’ the 
numeral pronoun is his ,—“1 saw one of the men 
throw away his stick”.) 

Silhouettes : By V. A r . Bkusan; Published by 
Youth of Asia Society : Muslipatam. 

Since Phenleon, Archbishop of Canterbury, set 
the oxample, rhythmic or metrical prose, rhymeless 
poetry, free verse etc. have been copiously pro¬ 
duced in England and India. The Times Literary 
Supplement has to review such productions every 
nowand then. They are popular in England and 
on the Continent. Mr. Bhusan is to be congra¬ 
tulated on his attempt. There are many who 
would gladly read what new mysticism has been 
Avritten. . 

Mr. Bhusan writes, “I wait under the rainbow’s 
coloured span with folded hands to greet you.” 
If Byron’s “On a star-beam I have ridden’ is 
famous poetry, then this rainbow business ought 
to become famous too. The matter-of-fact reader 
has a limited taste, and he does not fully under¬ 
stand the beauty ot the rainbow, the star-beam, 
or the other. A high Meteorological Officer of 
Simla once said to a poet who presented him with 
his Odes to the Clouds , the Wind, the Dust-storm , 
the Monsoon .♦—“Why do you trespass into my 
domain ? - What do you understand of these 
things ? A right understanding of them requires 
years of technical training in England or Ger¬ 
many.” But if any of us does not understand 
what standing under the rainbow means, the right 
sort of people are there and they will no doubt 
appreciate the pose under this “Bow of God, 
to quote Campbell. The presentation of weird 
things sometimes results in great fame. We wish 
Mr. Bhusan success and fame. 

Critic 


At Ajanta ,* By Kanaiyalal II Vakil, B.A., LL.B . 
Foreword by W. K Gladstone Solomon . I.E.S. 
With 38 illustrations. D. B. Taraporevala Sons 
<fb Go. Bombay. Price Rs. 3. 


This brochure of 82* pages of iett^pips and' 
88 plates is neatly printed on art paper. It givea- 
all the information about routes ana tra veiling ana 
other expenses which travellers ordinarily require. 
Students of art and that undehnable person, the- 
general reader, will also find the book useful and 
interesting. It gives descriptions of the caves had 
the paintings, sculpture and achitecture thereof... 
In his foreword Captain W. E. G. Solomon. 
Principal of the Bombay School of Art. hopes that 
the reader of this book will find it to be a judicial, 
“summing up” of the case for the celebrated Ajanta 
caves. “The author has jilaced conveniently before 
his readers, m brief, the views and opinions of. 
most of those who have written upon the subject: 
of this perennially interesting. Shrine of Art, It is 
a handbook of Ajanta Lore, replete with suggestive 
references. * X 


The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, ; By K . It 
Subramanian, (Author , Madras , 1928). Tp. 108+ 
viii. 

This little book is the fruit of the patriotic 
pride of the author in his native district (Tanj ore),, 
which played a very important part in Indiana 
history down to the middle of the 18th century. 
We respect the author’s motive, but are bound': 
to say that his execution falls far short of the 
requirements of the case. He has not made an « 
exhaustive use of the French sources, such as the 
Jesuit letters in La Mission du Madure and* 
Kaoppelin’s Francois Martin , and he is ignorant 
of the language of the records of the King whose 
history lie lias attempted. He accepts the very 
modern Vrihadishwar temple rock inscription 
(dated 1808) without any suspicion as to its- 
spurious history. The literary development of the 
district is not traced in detail , we are merely 
given brief lists of names. The extant sources 
have not been critically sifted in writing the 
narrative, nor the dates settled authoritatively 
(in several eases). Otherwise, the book marks an. 
advance on onr Gazetteer knowledge. 

Mangalore : A Historical Sketch : By G. M.. 
Moraes, with a preface by Father II. Heras , S. Jt 
(Mangalore , 1927), pp. xmii+95 and one plan. 

Prof. Heras of the St, Xavier’s College, Bombay,, 
has founded a small Institute for research m 
Indian History, which is doing excellent work 
under his capable guidance. This monograph on 
the once-famous city of Mangalore is the work 
of one of his pupils and bears the hallmark of 
the master’s accuracy and erudition. We are glad 
that the Portuguese fonts, so important for Southern. 
India in the later Muhammadan period, are being, 
increasingly utilized by competent local scholars*. 
The indo-Lusitamans had a glorious past, why. 
should they be oblivious of it to-day ? 

Brajenura Nath Baneiwlj 


GUJARATI 

Zarnan, Tapiian and Unhan : By Prof. 
Jayendrarai R Durkal, M. A. Printed at the 
Shankar Printing Press , Surat. Thick paper 
cover, Pp. 144. Price Ik. 1-4-0 (1928). 

Prof. Durkal has already won his spurs ia the.* 
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'field of literature. This book with a characteristic 
‘title, Springs, Cold and Hot, consists of verses, on 
•various subjects, such as patriotism, shrinqar , 
nature, &c, and contains a long poem called, 
Sneka Santa, a feeling composition, narrating sad 
. family bereavements. 

Vadau : By Vatlabh, printed at the Gurjetr 
Prabhat Printing Press, Calcutta. Paper cover , 
•pp. 30. Price lie 0-6-0 {1928). 

This is a Kkand Kavya. Its title is “Cloud,” 
and it is an echo of Kalidas’s Meghaduta. 

Htstory of the Christian Church : By Momial 
<7. Parekk, printed at the Irish Mission Press , 
Bwrat. Cloth bound , pp.400. Price Rs 1-8-0 {1927) 

Mr. Manilal has found wonderful spiritual 
treasures in Jesus Christ and his teachings. He 
wants an affiliation of the spiritual consciousness 
•of the Hindu race to the spirit of Christ, With 
'this view he has studied both the systems of 
Teiigion and in the course of those studies read 
' the works of Fisher and Walker on the History of 
the Christian Church. His present book is based 
• on these histories and presents a picture of the 
movement, complete in every aspect. Till now 
•one or two such works had appeared in our 
language. But they were written by Christian 
Missionaries, none by an Indian and a . Gujarati. 
"This book, therefore, written as it is by a native 
of Gujarat, whose mother-tongue is Gujarati, and 
who himself is a cultured gentleman, with great 
-sympathy for the teachings of Christ, should be 
welcomed by all students of the different religious 
•systems of the world. 

Shubha Sangraha (Part m). Published by 
'the Society for the Encouragement of Cheap 
Literature and printed at its own Press , 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound , pp. 415. Price Rs 1-8-0 
(1928) 

A most interesting collection of 198 useful 
■extracts from periodicals and newspapers relating 
to all useful subjects. Its variety is its chief 
vrecommendation. 

(1) Yeni nan Ful, (2) In the Ruins of Saurashtra : 
By Jhaver Ckand Meghani, printed respectively at 
the Saraswnti Pointing Press , Bhavanagur and 
■the Saurashtra Press , Ranpur, • Paper Covers. Pp. 
>€9 : 78. Price Re 0-4-0 : 0-3-0 (1928). 

Vent is a semi-circlet of flowers tied to the hair 
'toot of women. The perfume of the flower is therefore 
never absent from the women who put on this 
•ornament. The first book accordingly consists of 
little songs sung by women and girls, breathing 
the perfume or rather the delight of life. As 
usual there is an interesting and analytical preface 
on the subject from Mr. Meghani’s pen. The 
second book is a description of the peregrinations 
of the writer, on foot, on camel-back, in carts and 
other old world vehicles, into the interior of 
Kathiawar, which contains many romantic and 
historical places. 

K. M. J 


HINDI 

Paeichaya— Compiled by Mr. Santipriya Dvivedi. 
^Published by the Sahitya-Sadan, Chirgaon, Jkansi. 


The new and momentous experiment in recent 
Hindi, poetry, the so-called chhayavada” or 
mysticism—which truly speaking, is nothing but 
lyrical and neo-romantic intone—-has dividedT the 
critics into two opposite camps. Those advocating 
the brajabhasha and the old world themes are 
clearly opposed to the new movement} which uses 
the khadiboli and the new verse-forms better suited 
to the new themes. The urge of a new life under 
the changed circumstances of to-day is responsible 
for the new matter and manner of literary self- 
exnression. Bengali literature improved wonder¬ 
fully . by similar experiments and Hindi may do 
likewise. 

The compiler has really done a service both 
to the poets and the public by focussing our atten¬ 
tion on the new school. Representative poems and 
songs are gathered from 14 authors. On the whole, 
the selection is happy and amply shows the charm 
and power of the new school. 

Africa-Yatra : By Mangalananda Puri , 
Sannyari. Published bg the author from 138 , 
Atarsua , Allahabad. Pp. liii—675. 

The author who travelled most extensively 
deserves our best thanks for presenting in this 
volume the story of the natives of East and Central 
Africa together with that of the Indian colonies 
of those countries. Naturally the latter occupies 
a greater part of the book. The account of the 
social, economic and political condition of the 
territories occupied by the British, Germans and 
Portuguese are indeed a very interesting study. 
An article by Pundit Benarsidas Chaturvedi, the 
editor, Vishal Bharat is a part of the Introduc¬ 
tion. The book will be appreciated by those who 
seek to know about the affairs of the Indians out¬ 
side India. There are several portraits and 
pictures. 

Aflatun Ki Samajjk Yyavastha : By Qopal 
Damodar Tamaskar , M.A., L.T. Published by the 
Kashi Vidyapith , Benares. 

This book belongs to the Jnanmandal series 
instituted by the well-known public man, Babu 
Shivprasad Gupta of Benares, and discusses the 
social theories and problems including those of 
politics as expounded by the ancient philosopher 
Plato. 

Yidhava-Yivaha : By Mahatma Gandhi. Pub¬ 
lished by the Tarun Sahitya Mandir , 19 Sreegopal 
Mallik Lane , Calcutta , 

The various writings of the Mahatma on widow 
remarriage have been collected in Hindi by Mr. 
Vinoy Krishna Sen. 

Vidyapith : Edited by Messrs Bhagavan Das 
and Nairn dr a Dev. Published by the Kashi 
Vidyapith. Benares. 

The Vidyapith has been well-advertised in 
publishing Inis huh-class quarterly on humanistic 
studies. This number contains useful and instruc¬ 
tive articles on Politics, Economics and History. 

Bhekhari se Bhagavan : Translated by Thakur 
Babunandan Singh. Published by the Ganga- 
pustakmala Office , Lucknow 2nd Edition. Pp. 170. 

Translation of James Allen’s “From Poverty to 
Power,” a collection of prose and poetical pieces, 
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aiming at the attainment of peace and success in 
life. V 

Dakshin Africa Ke mere Anubhav : By Pundit 
Bhavanidayal Sannyasi. Published by the “ Ohcmd n 
Office, Allahabad. Pp. 414. 

The social and political condition of the Indians 
and specially the romantic story of their movement 
of passive resistance are graphically described in 
this work. 

Gau-vani : By Mr. Rishabhcharan, Dehli. Pp. 
126 . 

This book deals with some fundamental spiritual 
principles which lead to prove the irrationality of 
cow sacrifice. 

Manorama ke'' patra : By Pundit Krishna 
Kanta Malavia. Published by Pundit Padmakanta 
Malaria, Abhyudaya Press , Allahabad. Pp. cxii + 
363. 


iled by Mr. PrabashUal 
cti SahityaMan&xr* 


Arog-ya Manoir: Comj 
Varina. Published by the 
Bulanahr Benares City. 

We congratulate the compiler for bringing 
together articles by a number of writers on the • 
important subjects of hygiene and medicine. This 
It? easily, find its way into the homes of 
the Hindi speaking people. No praise is too high 
for this laudable attempt. 

, Samanvaya : By Mr. Bhagmiandas. Published 
by the Bharati Bhandar , Benares. Pp, 407 . 

We often mark the paucity of thoughtful and 
philosophical literature in Hrndi. It is a welcome ■ 
sign that Mr. Bhagavandas, who is well known as a. 
tiunker, has come forward with this book em- 
. bodying his addresses and writings. This is a book 
of which Hrndi may be proud, and which raises 
the standard of Hindi literature in this particular • 
branch. The attention of the thinking section of i 
the people of other provinces may tie specially 
drawn to this important work in Hindi. 


This book on what a young husband ought to 
know is intended to show how a man can attain 
happiness even after matrimony.* The author who 
has taken upon himself the task of disseminating 
this branch of knowledge has already published 
useful and important works in Hindi In the book 
under notice he has amassed a good deal of mate¬ 
rials from the works of both eastern and western 
writers on the subjeet and lias most ably presented 
them ip the. form of letters. The work is well- 
conceived and well-executed too. The quotations 
from the Sanskrit texts are a striking feature. 

Meri Fui-Yatra : By the late Pundit Qobinda - 
saiiaya Sarnia. Pp. xvi+61. 

The travels of the late Pundit in Fiji are 
narrated in the form of letters. Pundit Benarsidas 
Ohaturvedi, editor, Vihal Bharat, has translated 
and published this tract in Hindi. 


. Riovedalochaxa : By Pundit Naradev, Veda- 
tvrtha (Jwalapur). Published by Mr. Satyavrata , 
Sarma , Santi Press , Agra. 

The outstanding features of Yedic thinking are * 
here grouped under various heads. They show us - 
mto the vigorous and mystic sides of the strenuous 
people of ancient India. This book is sure to > 
interest us in the- affairs of the Vedic Aryans. 

Arya Pathik Grant havali : By Pundit>. 
Lakhran. Translated by Mr. Premsaran Pranata , . 
Published by the Arya Publishing Depot , Prem 
Pustakalaya, Agra. Pp. xi+848. 

The aim of this rather Ibuiky production is to 
acquaint us with the life and thought of the Yedic 
Aryans, but is written in a way which does not’ 
generally appeal to a modern educated person. Skv 
it defeats the very purpose for which it is published. 

Kames Basu 


Bida : By Mr. Pratapnarain Srivastava, B. A. 
Published by the Ganga-pustakmala Office, 
Lucknow. Pp. 418. 

The author depicts modem society in this 
novel which is his first attempt in this lino. His 
style of writing and delineation of character are 
commendable and full of promise. There are some 
illustrations. 

Mitrata : By Pratapmal Nohta. Published by 
the author from 7-1 Pyarimohan Pal Lane, Calcutta, 

A book of essays on friendship. 

Bhavuk : By Rai * Krishnadas , Published by 
the Bharati Bhandar, Benares City. 

A small book of poems and songs with notation. 

Bhagawan Mahabir aur Mahatma Buddha: By 
Mr. Kamtaprasad Jain, M. R. A. S. Published by 
M.K. Kapadiya, Khapatiya Chikla, Surat. Pp. 
%vt+27L 

The lives of the founders of the two important 
faiths of India, viz,.. Buddhism and Jainism, are 
described and compared from the Jaina standpoint. 


MARATHI 

Ashoka-Charitra or Life of Ashoka by V. Q. 
Ante, Editor % Amnd .’ Publisher—Amnd Karyalam* 
Poona , Pages 232. Price Re. 1-8. 

Mr. Apte has done a good service to Marathi 
readers by writing this life of Asoka. Asoka’s. 
rule and personality are a great event in the world 
history. This writer has dealt with all the aspects 
of his life, his government, and religion. The readers- 
also get a picture of the times which, were unique • 
in the history of India. Though he says on page 
77 that he is not giving many details and that* he 
is not writing a book for research students, he 
has touched all the points and controversies aoout 
Asoka’s life and: has stated his considered opinion 
about them. He has made the book very useful 
by giving full information about and lame 
quatations from- the rock edicts and other inscrip¬ 
tions which are the valuable bases of our evidence 
about Asoka’s life and achievements. He ha*, 
utilized the latest books and researches in writing 
the book. He does not accept the inooweet vieir 
that Asoka was not a Buddhist. There seetxL. 
however, to be at one or two places evident mis¬ 
takes. On page 61 his reference to Hiuen-Tsiang 
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•in the 5€h century is evidently a slip. On page 
160 his statement that Nalanda Jftahavidyalaya or 
university existed during Asoka’s time is very 
hazardous. A chronology @f events and edicts 
would have been useful. This is the only book of 
-its kind on Asoka in Marathi and is well written. 

S. V. PtJNTAMBEKAR 


“Lagnaoha Bazar” or The Marriage Mess. 

This sooiai novel, written by Mrs. Shanta 
Nashikkar, B. A., is the second publication of the 
4i Mahilaviiaya>Granthamala^ which series has been 
started with the manifest intention of enlightening and 
enlarging the vision of the society—particularly the 
fairer part of it—and concentrating its attention of some 
-of the crying needs of the day. That the intention . 
of the series was no mere worldy one is amply 
.proved by the tremendous success of its first novel 
Widhava-Kumari” (Widow-Virgin) which swept 
the whole of the reading public of Maharashtra off 
their feet, , , „ 

“Lagnacha Bazar” has maintained the tradition 
created by its predecessor. Mrs. Shanta Nashikkar 
has used her pen with no uncertain motive and 
dash, slashing outright the various baneful customs 
obtaining at present in the Hindu society. It was 
hence inevitable that the novel should embrace all 
sorts of questions which are facing, nay menacing 
the Hindu society at present. There is a ring of 
sincerity about all she has to say, and this by itself 
takas the reader headlong with the story as it 
develops. 

The main theme of the “Lagnacha Bazar’ 
is Htmda (dowry), to use the Marathi word. But 
the authoress has not confined herself to the theme, 
which would have made the novel rather dull. 
The form of marriage prevalent in Hindu society 
at present, particularly ‘dowry’ and ‘match-making’ 
meet with the most acute penning. Two ‘creatures’ 
unknown to each other are married off without the 
least regard for their liking or future prospects. 
It is rather an accident that some of the people 
"thus’ married attain any degree of ‘conjugal 
felicity.’ The person who suffer most—and for all 
that has to bear her part meekly—is the ‘little 
wife’ whose very vitality is ‘ground’ in the end. 
The havoc which the system of dowry plays is too 
notorious. The life of Snehalata Devi is a standing 
-example. 

This is not the place to give the summary or 
•story of the novel. Doing so would be criminal to 
“those who intend to read the novel by themselves. 
All we can do, considering the high merits of this 
novel, is to recommend it to our readers. The 
book is not only interesting—it is some¬ 
thing more. It is, to say the least, thought-provok¬ 
ing. Every page contains some pithy sentence 
■or other, which can be developed into volumes and 
•volumes. Chapter XVII should particularly be 
■read by everyone. Evory word of this chapter 
•deserves to be pondered over and over. 

Written by a lady, the novel truly and 

adequately portrays the heart of the woman. 

The get-up of the book demands a few lines. 
This book has created an emoh in Maharashtra. Its 
.get-up can safely be said to be as good and as 
• attractive as that of any of the best foreign period¬ 


icals. The paper and printing are quite delightful, 
and the wrapper quite artistic. For the price of 
Rs. 2 only, the book appears to be rather cheap, 
subscribers getting it at 25 p. c. less. Those who 
are also the subscribers of the ‘Griha-Laxmee’ 
magazine get it at half the original price. 

The , ‘Mahilaviiaya-Gi , anthamala” is a quarterly 
publication. With Mr. Vasant Marathe as its 
Managing Editor who is also the Managing Editor 
of the popular magazine the “Griha-Laxmee” the 
series promises to soon become the most widely 
circulated publications. 

R. M. K. 
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Farming Opportunities in Tanganyika Territory 

(East Africa; 

By M. HUSSAIN, m.r.a.s. 


T HE Tanganyika Territory is roughly 

speaking -a block of Africa between 
the Great Lakes of the Continent and 
its eastern side washed by the Indian Ocean ; 
it is the only country in the world whose 
# boundary on two of its sides consists largely 
of a fresh water coast. It is the former 
colony of German East Africa which is now 
being administered under a mandate by His 
Britannic Majesty. The Territory extends from 
the Umba river on the north to the Rovuma 
river on the south, the coast-line being about 
500 miles in length. The total area is abcmt 
365,000 square miles, about three times the 
area of the Punjab. 

Arabia and India traded with the East 
Coast of Africa at least twenty centuries ago ; 
but there is nothing to indicate that any 
colonization was begun until about the eighth 
century, when it was probably brought 
about by the spread of Islam. From the 
beginning of the 19th century some of the 
European powers began to cast a greedy eye 
on East Africa. Germany and Britain had 
begun running a race to snatch parts of the 
territory of the Sultan of Zanzibar who held 
sway over the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba 
etc. and the whole of what is now the coast 
of Tanganyika and Kenya. By 1873 the 
British influence was paramount in the island. 
In 1884 Dr. Karl Peters and other German 
explorers penetrated to the mountainous area 
south of Kilosa called Usagara and made 
with the local chiefs treaties granting exten¬ 
sive rights to the German Colonization 
Society. By means of subsequent expeditions 
this area of influence was extended both 
northerly and southerly ; and although the 
Sultan of Zanzibar rightly protested against 
what amounted to an invasion of his territory, 
he was forced to yield awing to a threat 
made by the sending of German warships to 
Zanzibar. Great Britain maintained a passive 
attitude, merely watching to ensure that the 
grounds of her intentions received no tresspass 
and her interests no harm. But there 
was speedily an end to this passivity even, 
and in 1886, 1890 and 1907 agreements were 
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made with Germany by which any claim 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar to the interior 
ceased to be recognized, and ‘ his rights were 
limited and reduced by cession to those 
possessed by him at the present time, namely, 
the rule over Zanzibar and Pemba under a 
British Protectorate. It was now that the 
obtaining of coastal concessions from the 
Sultan by Great Britain and Germany led 
to the development of activity in their respec¬ 
tive spheres of influence that had come into 
being prior to the Great War. Owing to 
the natural opposition of the Coast peoples, 
the Arabs and Swahilis, deprived of their 
rights without being consulted, the Germans 
found themselves forced to take reluge in 
Bagamoyo and Dar-es-Salem, where they 
lurked protected by a German squadron. 
This inefficiency of the Colonization Society 
caused the Administration to be taken over 
by the German Government in 1889, and by 
the end of the next year German rule was 
established, although further often very severe 
fighting in the next few years was necessary 
before the Germans could make their penetra¬ 
tion effective. Then fifteen years later, in 
1905, came the sudden, unexpected and well- 
concerted outbreak of the southern tribes, 
beginning in July in the Matumbi hills 
behind and between modern Kilwa and 
Mohoro on the chief southern mouth of the 
river Rufiji. This rising spread to the middle 
of the Territory and took two years of hard 
fighting in which naval and military forces 
co-operated, together with guerilla warfare, to 
reduce the tribes to submission , which, it is 
admitted, was only given after 75,000 of their 
people had perished and a yielding which 
was followed by a punishment involving the 
deaths of 120,000 persons through starvation 
following the purposeful destruction of 
their crops and stock. With the outbreak of 
the Great War hostilities between British 
and German forces commenced on the 
northern frontier and in 1916 Tanganyika 
Territory passed from German predators to 
the British. 

Along the Coast lies a plain, varying in 
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width from ten to forty miles, behind which 
the country rises gradually to a plateau 
constituting the greater part of the hinter¬ 
land. In Tanganyika the regions that are 
always humid are few and scattered ; but on 
mountains at heights varying from 1,500 to 
nearly 5,000 feet, especially on the eastern sides 
wetted by the winds from the sea, we find one 
of the characteristic features of such regions : 
the tropical rain forest, with its huge trees 
standing in thick underwood and engaged in 
an eternal struggle with the giant creepers 
that encircle and fastoon them. Dark, almost 
impenetrable and difficult to clear these areas 
afford fertile soil responding readily to culti¬ 
vation. Above them beyond 6,000 feet, the 
same conditions produce the mountain forest, 
still with huge, over-green trees but competing 
with fewer creepers. But we do not always 
find the mountain forest where it once was, for 
the interference of man, with his helper and 
enemy Fire, has destroyed the massive cover 
that existed ; and its place is taken by the 
high meadow lands where cattle, crops and 
fruits can be raised. Rain forests near the 
banks of rivers also afford a soil suitable for 
cultivation 

The country is populated by negroes of 
the Bantu race. The non-native population 
includes the Europeans employed in commerce 
and as planters, prospectors, officials, soldiers 
and missionaries ; British Indians in commerce, 
planting and as small shop-keepers ; and 
plantation-holding Arabs. According to the 
census of 1921 the total number of Europeans 
in the Territory is 2,447, Asiatics 10,950 
(including 9,411 British Indians) and Natives 
4,107,000. By now the population of foreigners 
must have increased considerably as 
large numbers of Europeans and Indians are 
going to the Territory and settling there. 

Agriculture, including cattle farming, is 
the principal wealth of the country ; and 
far exceeds in importance any other industry, 
such as mining. The native is the greatest 
producer of agricultural wealth; although 
the non-native producer from the very fact 
that he is a planter of commodities for sale 
and not a direct provider of his own needs, 
makes his weight most felt in the exports of 
the country. The native cultivator does not 
go beyond the use of the hoe ; and this is 
still usually found in the hands of his wives 
rather than in his own : even in heavy soils 
such as those of the Rufiji valley, stiff when 
wet and hard when dry, it is observed that 
the women perform the arduous work 


of preparing the land, whilst the men 
will permit themselves to go as far as 
sowing the seed. Cultivation on % non-native 
plantations is mostly done by labourers with 
hoes ; but there is an increasing tendency 
toward the employment of mechanical tillage, 
the nature of the chief crops grown (sisal, 
coffee, cotton) making it impossible however 
to extend the principle to the use of 
mechanical harvesting. Of non-native 
cultivators besides Europeans although he is 
most usually a trader, the Arab is the best: 
he pays intensive attention to a small area 
of mixed cultivation and his date-palm 
gardens are in the dry season man-made 
oases in a thirsty land. 

The crops that are of chief general 
distribution throughout the Territory are 
as follows : 1. The different kinds of beans. 
2. The various grains including sorghum, 
millet, rice, maize, bajri etc. 8. Oil-seeds 
of which the chief are ground-nut and castor 
plants 4. Sweet potatoes, potatoes, cassava 
etc. *5. Cotton and hemp. 6. Onions, 
chillies, tomato, egg-plant, tobacco etc. etc. 7. 
Fruit plants such as banana and plantain, 
pine-apple, mango, coconut etc. 

Once sown, sugarcane lasts for eight years, 
gur fetches a good price. Average yield of 
maize is one ton per acre and two crops 
can be raised in a year. 

The chief means of irrigation is rainfall. 
The annual rainfall ranges from eighty inches in 
some districts to thirty-five inches in others. 
Huge areas of cultivable land are lying 
unoccupied and Government grants land 
on lease of thirty-three, fifty and ninety-nine 
years without any restriction of caste, creed 
or colour. One has to select a piece of any 
land and apply for it. Then it is put to 
auction. Whether the applicant is European 
or Indian, no other European would like 
to stand for competition but some Indians do 
and thus enhance the rent value. However, 
it can be managed and the lease does not go 
higher than the Government upset rent 
which varies for different localities from fifty 
cents to two shillings per acre. No other 
revenue, rates or taxes to bother. No 
Patwaris, Zilladars, Tehsildars and Chaprasis to 
worry. Life is peaceful. District officers behave 
like public servants. Transport by railway 
and motor lorries is common. It must be 
noted, however, that the occupier has to 
undertake obligations as to cultivation, fencing 
or development according to the use to be 
made of the land. The Government does not 
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intend to alienate further areas of land in the 
district of Tanga, in'the districts of Usam- 
bara and Pangani north of the Pangani river, 
in the cultivated areas of Moshi and Arusha 
districts round Kilmanjaro and Meru, or in 
the area which is reserved for the use of 
the Masai tribe. 

Agricultural assistance is afforded by and 
through the Department of Agriculture. The 
representations of the planting community to 
(lovernment for assistance or for dealing 
with condition that may be considered adverse 
to development are usually made through 
the Department- of Agriculture. Important 
assistance is afforded to planters in that no 
Customs duty is charged on imports of 
agricultural and irrigation machinery and 


appliances, traction engines and cart wheels, 
planting material, manures etc. etc. There is 
no colour question in Tanganyika and young, 
educated and adventurous Indians with small 
or big capital are sure to- make a headway 
as farmers. It is just the time for them to 
go. Europeans are pouring in in numbers 
and if interested Indians hesitate, it may be 
too late for them. 

Any further information may be obtained 
direct from Mr. Dev Raj Singh, P. 0. Box 
No. 90. Dar-es-Salem (East Africa)* Mr. Dev 
Raj Singh is a graduate in Agriculture of 
the Punjab University and will be only too 
pleased to give first-hand information to 
those who require it. 


Echo 


By MISS VINODINI 

In childhood I had heard that “Dharma 
has gone away from Aryavarta!” But 
where could he have gone ? 

Could he be sitting like an image of 
Despair in the white sands near some river 
murmuring in its flow-wearing tattered 
garments with his left hand on his head and 
his right buried aimlessly in the sands ? 
Or could he be wandering alone in a desolate 
forest where all the leaves have fallen off 
from the trees because of autumn ? 

Poor Dharma! Sighing like the hot 
breeze of summer, thou art perchance sitting 
in a dilapidated hut on the border of a dry 
lake ! 

Perhaps in the dense darkness of the 
night, thou art going forth carrying thy 
broken Elctara (a one-stringed musical 
instrument) through the deserted streets of 
some city ! 

Perchance sitting on the shore of yonder 
vast and boundless ocean thou art watching 
the conjunction of the stream of tears from 
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thy deeply sunken eyes with the salt waters 
of the sea. 

Innumerable such fancies arose in my 
mind, when suddenly I beheld thee at an 
unexpected place ! 

It was a beautiful spring morning. The 
whole forest was mad with the advent of 
spring. Only ray foolish heart was grieving 
alone for thee. 

I had thought that when thou wouldst .meet 
me, tears would come into my eyes at the sight 
of thy saffron rote. But what did I see ? 
In what words of what language can I give 
a description of thy form, thy brilliance, thy 
joyous image! Ashamed and confused as 
though seeking to be engulfed .in the earth, 
I stood speechless looking at thy feet. 

Only then did it flash on me that 'the 
various fanciful forms of “Dharma” about 
which I had made conjectures were only 
the echoes of a heart void of religion. 

Translated from Gujarati by 
Gaganvihari L. Mehta , M. A. 



Mahatma Sandhi as a Sujerati Man of Letters 

Those who are acquainted with Gandhiji’s 
English articles and speeches know his easy, 
simple, graceful style, instinct with life and 
force and delicacy as the occasion demands. 
They will find nothing ‘surprising in the 
estimate in The Triveni (March-April), by 
Bijoy Gopal Reddi, of Gaudhiji’s contribution 
to his mother-tongue ; but it is interest¬ 
ing to see how literary fame follows 
a man who aspires for nothing of the kind, 
and how literary form is discovered and 
fixed by a man who presumes to experiment 
not with style or word but with truth. 

In India, as elsewhere, social reformers and 
leaders of liberal thought have also been pioneers 
of literary Renaissance. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Veeresalingam Pantulu, Narbada Sanker, Tolstoy, 
Bernard Shaw, Okakura, Kakuzo and a host of 
others have been savants as well as builders of 
society. Gandhiji also is one of such reformer- 
litterateurs. 

The comparison should not be stressed 
too much. However, as for Gnjerati literature 
we are told : 

Before Gandhiji’s advent, there was no dominant 
personality to set the standard and hold aloft an 
ideal. Each writer was a law unto himself. No 
intelligible method was ibllowed as regards the 
spelling of words; no uniformity in their very 
shape. Disorderliness was in evidence with regard 
to the usage of words and idioms. Several words 
not meaning the same thing were used as synony¬ 
mous, Little shades of difference in meaning were 
sometimes neglected, and at other times given 
undue importance. Display of erudition and an 
exaggerated use of sonorous and alliterative terms 
were regarded as qualities of high-class literature. 
Circumlocution in expression was constantly 
adopted. Obsolete words and unintelligible collo¬ 
quialisms were freely used. The Northern Kathia- 
waris and the Southern Suratis employed their 
repective slangs, and the Ahmedabadis in the 
middle could understand neither of them. There 
was thus no standard Gujerati. 

At this hour Gandhiji’s ‘Hind Swaraj’ 
and articles in Gujerati in South-African 
papers drew all eyes on him. 

In the palmy days of Non-Co-operation, 
‘Navaiivan’, Mahatmaji’s Gujerati weekly, had to 
its credit nearly twenty-five thousand subscriber. 
No cultured Guierati homo was without it Reading 
‘Navajivan’ and wearing khaddar were looked 
upon as the outer signs of an inner patriotism. 
‘Navajivan’ is just a broad-casting agency. Mahat- 


maji steals—though lie is opposed to any sort oi 
stealing—a quarter of an hour from his pressing 
engagements, writes off an article and sends it 
to the ‘Navajivan’ press. The next day, the whole 
of Gujerat, from Bombay to Kathiawar, reads it, 
hears it, and ponders over it. It carries the fire 
of patriotism and the glow of Truth with it. Even 
in the remotest villages of the interior, people 
used to throng at the post offices to get their 
copies of ‘Navajivan’. Scores of illiterate peasants 
sat round a person while reading ‘Navajivan’ and 
listened patiently and seriously to the contents of 
the paper from end to end. And as they left the 
place, a tear of expiation, sympathy or emotion, 
would glitter in their eyes. Week after week, tin 1 
people of Gujerat heard the language of Mahatmaji 
and got accustomed to it They realized that his 
direct and simple style appealed to them more 
than any other. They refused to admire other 
styles of expression, which formerly used to exact 
their reluctant appreciation. This was the begin¬ 
ning of a reformation in the language. Mahatmaji s 
style was taken as the standard by which to 
measure the worth of other writings. This was 
how he was called ‘the father of neo-Gujerati 
prose’, though there was Ambalal Sankarlal Desai 
who had previously employed an equally effective 
and simple style. Desai could be compared to 
John the Baptist of the New Testament, paying 
the way for the coming Son of God. Thus, quietly 
and unobtrusively, and without sermonizing on the 
need for new ways of expression, Mahatmaji 
introduced the people to a simple, effective and 
beautiful prose style. 

He dealt with all the great topics of the day. 
His scholarly articles on religion, ‘Yamashrama 
Dharma’, ‘Brahmacharya,’ and ‘Ahimsa’ and his 
soul-stirring expositions of Satyagraha, Non-Co¬ 
operation, dietetics and economic problems, indicate 
that he possesses a versatile genius, a profound 
knowledge of men and things, and a perfect and 
racy expression, tliat go to make him one of the 
greatest and noblest of Indian writers. He speaks 
with intuition and intelligence, and out of the 
abundance of his knowledge. Anyone who has 
followed his ‘Atma Katha’ or autobiography closely 
can discern that he has a powerful yet a generous 
perception. He visualizes all the great forces that 
pulsate beneath the common crises of our daily 
life and describes them in their beauty and their 
strength. 

His is a very natural style. He never wants 
to produce literature nor does he wish to be 
worshipped by future generations as an eminent 
literary personage. He never labours at a style. 
He does not pause to cull a more effective or 
sonorous word. This does not mean, that his 
writings are not characterized by beautiful diction. 
In fact, his diction is extraordinarly virile, sensitive 
and illuminating, and he never selects a difficult 
or obsolete word in preference to a simpler and 
more current one. As one who spent much of 
his time in other parts !of India, he introduced 
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words and constructions from other Indian 
languages. Hindi is his mam source. He uses also 
,napy Kathiawadi words and phrases, which have 
thus become jwuto ^d current. 

“Sometimes it (diction) is marvellous. His 
descriptions of natural scenery, occurring in some 
of his political writings, are really classical, e. g. 
the one of Sindhu, when he first went there 
din ing his All-India tour. The other is the one 
he wrote when he was sailing in a boat on the 
river Padma in Bengal in the same year. Really 
[ sometimes fail to understand how he can choose 
his words so correctly.” ^ ... ■ 

I n his writings, Gandhiji does not employ far¬ 
fetched similes and hyperboles that make the 
sentence gaudy and ornate ; but in his mild and 
picturesque way, ne adds delicacy and grace to 
the sentence. He is parsimonious, economical 
rather, in his use of words. 

Gandhiji also took some practical steps to 
improve the vocabulary. For some years now, he 
has been demanding from the ‘Puratatva Mandir’ 
(Research Society) of the Guierat Yidya Peetha, 
a spelling book which should include all the 
current and obsolete words in the language. His 
idea is that the anarchy prevailing in the spelling 
of Gujerati should be put au end to by the 
compilation of an authoritative spelling-dictionary. 
The dictionary is now nearly ready. It includes 
about 60,000 words. The Vidya Peetha is also 
nreparing standard Gujerati Dictionary at his 
instance. 


Gandhiji is a very quick writer. He writes his 
articles to ‘Navajivan’ and ‘Young India’ in running 
trains or in the midst of numerous and crowded 
engagements. He does not care to prune and polish 
his writings in order to create an impression. 

‘The Style is the Man’—and it is equally 
true of Gandhiji’s English and Gujerati. 


Science and Religion 

In one of those distinctive and illuminat¬ 
ing articles the editor of the Prabuddha 
Bharata undertakes to answer the great 
question ‘Will the Twain Meet.’ With his 
rare insight and sharp incisive intellect the 
editor hastens to probe into the problem 
of ‘scientific religion’, which he interprets to 
mean. 

Science has been accumulating facts about 
reality through tireless research, which cannot be 
gainsaid. Science has taught a new kind of 
attitude towards life and reality. It has evolved 
a new outlook. And as a result the inherited 
moral and religious ideas are being given up one 
by one. New ideas of life and its fulfilment are 
cropping up. This new passion and new outlook- 
can they be made into a religion? Or can religion 
be reconciled with them? 

Scientific demonstration with dead and 
laithful instruments can be truly appraised, 
it is agreed, by a properly trained intellect. 
Religious demonstration* to apply the analogy, 
-demands equally a properly trained mind 


to comprehend it. Thus, scientific truth and 
spiritual truth stand on the same foundation- 
a . carefully prepared mind. Science and 
science-ridden world is not, however, ready 
to undergo the preparatory training demanded 
oy religion ; and, hence, religion is put at 
a disadvantage with odds against it in its 
work of demonstrating its own truth, “The 
crux of the problem is that science has 
bred an anti-religious mentality.” 

It < was unfortunate that modern science was 
bom in a hostile atmosphere. In fact, science was 
a protest against the theological and religious 
view that then existed in Europe; and it had to 
make its progress thbough tremendous opposition 
ot religion. One whose upbringing is unhappy 
can scarcely evince • a generous pleasantness in 
after-life. The bitterness of early days tinges 
even the affluence of later days. 

The scientific attitude does not subsume all the 
ways and aspirations of human life and personality. 
The ways in which life progresses and fulfils 
itself are not logical or scientific,—they are alogical. 
Human personality also is not so definite or 
rational as the scientific attitude implies. Science 
represents only a fraction of the nature and 
workings of the human mind. What did science 
do with the remain in g parts ? Science did not 
accommodate itself to them. On the other hand, 
it insisted on those parts being adjusted according 
to its own attitude. That was, however, against 
nature. Man is three-fourths, if not more, irrational 
and one-fourth rational. He fulfils himself as much 
through error as through truth. The Truth 
towards which man is progressing through the 
experiences of countless lives, does not fall within 
the category of what is called scientific truth. 
The universe is a mixture of lights and shades. 
And life is benefited as much by light as by shade. 
Take, for instance, art. Art does not bother 
about the scientific verity of the subjects it deals 
with. The passing fancies, the flimsiest shadows, 
the airy nothings are enough for it. Yet its 
outlook and standard of evaluation is such that 
it reveals great spiritual truths and cause great 
satisfaction to the soul. Art, , therefore, comes 
nearer to life than science. Science did not and 
does not recognize this fact. It was and is too 
aggressive. 


Nocessarily, scientific attitude in the West 
is arrogant, and leaves out of its inquiry 
subjective elements, all that is not material 
or tangible, that which cannot be manipulated 
by instruments. “All spiritual aspirations 
are negatived at one stroke”, and so are our 
ethical or conventional values of the objects 
of common experience, of universe and of 
life. 


A great part of our knowledge of things consists 
of the emotional reactions that we make to them. 
These are mainly, if not entirely, subjective. 
Science does not and cannot take these subjective 
elements into account. The universe that emerges 
from the scientist’s laboratory is extremely unlike 
the universe as we know it. Most of our idealises 
is based on the apparent universe. The scientific 
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knowledge of the universe, therefore, automatically 
kills all idealism. Social values have to change, 
so also moral values. Our conception of our life 
and duties have to undergo corresponding changes. 
The relationships between man and man can no 
longer Bubsist on conventional emotional regards. 
Where is the basis V The social, economical and 
political ideas have to change automatically. And 
all these changes have indeed come about. The 
economic life is changed beyond recognition. Social 
life has also similarly changed. Human relations 
have not been spared. The Westerners no longer 
look upon life and duties in the way they did 
before. Their visualization of the future is also 
from 4 the standpoint of the tangible and the 
material. The picture that > rises before them of 
their future is not of their inner life, but of 
external changes consequent on the discovery of 
nature’s secrets ' and their application to the 
sensuous purposes of men. 

Its origin, as the writer observes, implies 
out that it could not be otherwise. In the 
crumbling ruin of our social, economic, moral 
and spiritual structures, it need not be 
forgotten that after all the outlook of a 
people, determined beforehand by the nature 
and perfection of the knowledge it came by, 
cannot be diverted by the simple accumula¬ 
tion of knowledge about some actualities or 
of the method of handling these. 

The different antecedents of the different 
civilizations will mean a necessary difference in 
the influence of science. The fact is, God, soul 
and other spiritual facts are not vague to us 
Indians. They are so vivid and so real to us that 
no onslaughts of science can shake our faith in 
them. Men are not guided by reason. What’things 
we shall live by depends much on what have 
impressed our life and mind most. If religion 
had impressed the Western mind in the way 
it has the Indian mind, science would not 
have, in spite of its miraculous achievements 
and its extreme scepticism, created the havoc it 
has done in the Western life. To admit the truth 
of spiritual realities , is to see science at once in 
a different light Change of attitude means a great 
change in the evaluation of facts. 

The tw T ain therefore meet in our life. But 
how can they meet in the life of the West ? 
The writer considers several prospects and at 
last opines that only Vedanta can fulfil the 
opposing requirements of the two. He 
considers the several Prospects : 

(1) Utter materialism of a very dangerous 
character will prevail. (2) But there arc clear 
and significant indications that a mystic 
vagueness is being eagerly sought after. But 
that w r ay lies the stultification of science, which 
will certainly be regrettable. (3) If this dissatisfac¬ 
tion with science and its results growls, it may be 
that in several centuries all enthusiasm for science 
will disappear. (4) Religion may be so placed 
before mankind that there will be a strong 
rational appeal. This way science and religion 
may be happily reconciled. (5) But rationality 
is not the only element in the scientific attitude. 
Science has created a special attitude towards life, 


’which is intensely realistic. The sense of power 
is a special characteristic of it. Therefore if there 
is any religion which can transform this attitude 
by a gradual fulfilment (and not denial), then that 
religion is the religion for the future, and that 
religion alone can be truly united with science and 
redeem it We believe Vedanta can do it. The 
conception of man that has gradually evolved in 
the West, tlirough the vicissitudes of scientific- 
influence has two elements in it, individual integrity 
and infinite powerfulness. And the conception of 
life and world that has emerged is that of one vast 
being teeming with potentialities, giving infinite 
scope to the individual to revel in. We do not 
know of any other philosophy or religion than 
Advaita Vedanta, that can easily transform and 
fulfil these conceptions. 


Jainism—its Influence on Indian Religions 

In The Calcutta Review for May, 
Professor von Glasenapp draws the atten¬ 
tion of all thoughtful men and students 
of religion and ethics to the history, literature, 
art and philosophy of Jainism, which deserve 
and demand their close study and careful 
research. The Prefessor refers to the resem¬ 
blance and difference between Buddhism and 
Jainism, and their influence on each other, 
and points to the Jaina traces in the various 
sects of Hinduism. 

The great expansion, which the principle of the 
“Ahimsa” in its opposition to bloody sacrifices and 
in the upholding of vegetarianism won, especially 
in Vaislinavism, is certainly for a great part due 
to Jainism as well as to Buddhism. The influence 
of Jainism is apparent in Vishnuism also in other 
respects. The “Jina” is regarded as an Avatara 
of Vishnu. In the Padma-Tantra 1, 1,44 etc., it 
is taught that Vishnu has proclaimed the Arhata- 
Shastra as Rishabha. In the Bhagavata-Purana 
V. 3, etc., and XI, 2 and in other holy works of 
the Vaishnavas, Rishabha is called an incarnation 
of Vishnu. What is narrated of the life of Rishabha 
only partly agr ees with the Jaina legends, but the 
fact that Rishabha plays such a great part in a 
Vishnutic work is in itself remarkable. Of the 
philosophical systems of the Vaishnavas the 
Brahma-sampradaya of Madhva (1199-1278 a. c.) 
above all shows unmistakable traces of Jaina 
influence, a circumstance which is easily accounted 
for, if one considers that Madhva lived in South 
Kanara, in a territory in which the Jaina belief 
had been the dominant religion for many centuries. 
As I have shown in my “Madhvas Philosophic 
des Vishnu-Glaubens,” pn. 27 and 31, it is not 
improbable that Madhva’s doctrine of predestination 
of the order of ranks of the gods and so on wore 
evolved in connection with the teaching of the 
Jainas. 

Jainism has also exercised influence on Shaiva 
systems. G. U. Pope conjectures that the doctrine 
of the Shaiva-Siddhanta of the three fetters (Pasha) 
or impurities (Mala), which alienate the soul from 
its real nature correspond to Jaina conceptions. 
If what this scholar brings forward to support his 
theory cannot be accepted because of his imperfect 
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knowledge of Jainism, the possibility of a connec¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the Anava, Karma, and 
Mayamala witli the Karma doctrine of the Jainas 
cannot be totally rejected. The problem must be 
farther investigated. The same may perhaps be 
said of the Alakhgirs in Rajputana, of whose 
founder, Lai Gir, Sir George Grierson says that 
his doctrine has much in common with that of 
the Jainas. 

Undoubtedly, every great religion in India 
influenced and was influenced by Jainism, 
and even Islam, more exclusive and aggress¬ 
ive than others, was not, we are shown, an 
exception. 

Mahometanism, which lived in close touch with 
Jainism for centurjos, has had a great cultural 
influence on the latter. Many Persian-Arabian 
words have invaded the language of the Jainas, 
as of all Indians, especially in the North and the 
West. 

In one respect Mahometanism seems to have 
influenced Jainism to some degree : perhaps the 
reprisal of the movement against images of Lonka 
Sha has been indirectly caused by it. as it has 
also caused the founding of sects in Vishnuism, 
which opposed the cult of images. On the other 
hand, Jainism has probably influenced the Indian 
Mahometans, especially those who have been 
converted from Indian religions to that of the 
Prophet, but had retained many Indian customs and 
ideas, that have become current there. Above all. 
however, the art of the Jainas, especially architec¬ 
ture and painting, have been largely influenced 
h.v Mahometan prototypes, not always for the 
advantage unfortunately. Jaina architecture has 
also influenced that, of the Mahometans on its part, 
but often not in the way of an organic adaptation 
but of an actual taking possession. Parts of the 
destroyed Jaina temples were us xl for the building 
of mosques or Jaina holy buildings were transformed 
l».v architectural changes into Mahometan places of 
worship. 

Baron Kretner has told us in an exhaustive 
essay on the Arabian poet and philosopher, Abti-1- 
’Ala (973-1058), generally called after his native 
town of ‘Ma’arrat an Nurnan Abu-1-A la al Ma’arri. 
lie has evolved his peculiar ethical teaching 
perhaps under Jaina influence. The strange, quite 
un-Mahometan way of life of this man is described 
by Kremer as follows : “Abu-1-’Ala only lived on 
a vegetable diet and he also refused milk, because 
he regarded it as sinful to take away their mother’s 
milk from young animals : he would have gone 
without nourishment, altogether, if he could Iiave 
done it; even honey he would not eat because he 
thought it wrong to rob the bees of their honey, 
which they had collected so busily and industrious¬ 
ly. For the same reason he avoided eggs. In 
food and clothing he lived as true world-despiser. 

‘ My garments are of (undyed) wool, neither green 
nor yellow, nor reddish brown.” Only wooden 
shoes he wears, for those made of leather < are 
acquired by bad practices, because it is a sin to 
kill animals to use their skins. In another place 
he recommends total nakedness when he says: 
Bummer gives you a complete garment.” How 
strictly he followed the law of the ahimsa is made 
clear by his saying : “It is better to let a flea live 
than to give a beggar a dirhem.” 


This predilection for nakedness, the forbearance 
towards vermin, the vegetarianism, above all the 
warning against the eating of honey, show the 
influence ot Jainism, especially of the Digambaras. 
I hat a great commercial centre like Bagdad* 
where Abu-1-’Ala spent most, of his life, was visited 
by Jaina merchants is easily credible, and that the 
P9 et came into touch with them. It is seen from 
Ins writings that, Abu-l-’Ala had knowledge of 
many Indian customs. He mentions the habit of 
Indian ascetics not to cut their nails. He commends 
the- custom of burning the dead, when he says : 
‘Behold, how the Indian burn their dead ; that 
better than long torments. If 1 am burned, then 
one needs not trouble about the hyenas, that crawl 
at night towards the corpse, and is safe from 
maltreatment and desecration. Fire is better than 
camphor, with which* we bestrew the dead and 
better takes away the evil smells.” The saying 
of Abu-1-’Ala’s that lie would like to forgo all 
nourishment, if he could, lets us suppose that he 
had knowledge also of the i*8amlekhana,” but was 
too weak to follow it According to all I have 
said it is possible that Abu-1-’Ala has been in 
touch with Jainas and has partly adopted their 
ethical ideas. 


Forced Labour and India 

The International Labour Conference in its 
session of 1929 will consider the recommenda¬ 
tions recently made by its Committee of 
Experts appointed in 1920 to treat the ques¬ 
tion of ‘Forced Labour.’ The opinion of the 
experts that ‘all forced labour should cease 
at the earliest possible moment’ requires 
harmonizing with the mandate of the Slavery 
Convention of 1926 which permitted . forced 
labour in “essential public works and 
services,” a more or less vague qualifying 
phrase. Mr. P. P. Pillai of I. L. 0., New 
Delhi, surveys the question of ‘Forced Labour’ 
as considered by the League of Nations, 
its disastrous effect on the ‘natives’ in South 
Africa and Congo, and observes in The 
Indian Journal of Economics for May : 

In any international action that may be taken for 
the abolition of forced labour, adequate consideration 
will be given to prevent, overhasty development 
of primitive areas without regard to the labour 
possibilities of the area. But eveh with the 
utmost care in this direction, a residuum of forced 
labour may be inevitable at least for the present. 
But here again, it is reasonable to assume, that 
in all cases of future recourse to forced labour, 
steps will be taken to ensure (1) that the work 
to be done or the service to be rendered is in the 
direct interest of the community called upon to 
do the work or the service : (2) that the work 
or service is of actual imminent necessity : (3) that 
it has been found impossible to obtain voluntary 
labour for the work by the offer of the rates of 
wages ruling in the area concerned for si mi lar 
work or service and (4) that the work or servicer 
under consideration will not lay upon the present 
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population concerned too heavy a burden, having 
regard to the labour available and its capacity to 
undertake the work. 

Before closing, it remains to be seen, how far 
the problem of forced labour concerns India. 
Fortunately, the inquiry conducted by the I. L. 0. 
reveals that the evil has not assumed any serious 
proportions in British India, though it is not 
exactly unknown. In Bihar ana Orissa, for instance, 
compulsory work is exacted by the Government 
in certain aboriginal areas in connection with the 
upkeep of public roads and minor public buildings 
in the vicinity of the village community from 
which the labour is levied. Again in parts of the 
Santal Parganas and district of Singbhum, the 
Government, instead of imposing local taxation, 
require village communities but little advanced 
from the primitive stage to maintain their 
own Bhare of the public roads running through 
their settlements. Forced labour for private 
purposes is however strictly forbidden in India, 
with the exception of the labour dues which are 
exacted in many parts of India, under ancient 
custom, by landholders from tenants and 
agricultural labourers. In most, if not in all, of 
such cases, the labour obligation of the tenants 
carry with it a feeble measure of corresponding 
rights, and hence the asperities of the system 
may be said to be mitigated by a show of equity 
Section 374 of the Indian Penal Code provides 
that any person who unlawfully compels a person 
to labour against the will of that person may be 
punished with imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a period not exceeding one year or with 
a fine, or with both. The situation in Indian 
States, however, is not so clear. From time to 
lime, one comes across hair-raising accounts of the 
begar system or forced labour as practised in some 
of the more backward Indian States, but in the 
absence of a proper inquiry and definite information 
it is difficult to assess these newspaper accounts 
at their* proper value, and to sift the grains of 
truth from the exaggerations of the free-lance 
journalist. That the evil, in some measure or 
other, still persists in some at least of the Indian 
States seems to be clear from a rasolution passed 
at the first session of the Rajputana States’ Peoples’ 
Conference held at Ajmere on the 23rd and 24th 
August, 1928. This resolution asserts that the 
system of compulsory labour prevails in some of the 
Indian States, particularly in Rajputana, and calls 
upon the authorities to abolish it without delay. 


Making of Western Civilization 

In his thoughtful review of the origin and 
development of Western Civilization in course 
of a lecture at the Indian Students’ Union at 
Gower Street, London, published in the Young 
Man of India (May) Dr. G. P. Gooch finds 
three great factors operative in the early 
making of the Civilization—Rome, the law¬ 
giver, the Teutons who brought independence 
of spirit, and the Church which in its organi¬ 
zation carried on the traditions of the 
exhausted Roman empire and in its spiritual 
influence brought a harmonized culture formed 


of Greek thought and Hebraic faith. These 
three with monarchy that stood for centraliza¬ 
tion and order and feudalism that made way 
for decentralization and social liberty continued 
to struggle through the middle ages. The 
modern world is a creation of other forces 


which had been fighting into life since 1500 
A. D., and in I)r. Gooch’s opinion they are: 

The first is, what I call in the famous phrase 
of Lecky, “the secularization of thought”. Seculari¬ 
zation did not come all at once, but we trace the 
origins of non-theological and non-authoritarian 
thought to this great watershed 400 years ago. 
I will mention three forms which the secularization 
of thought has taken. The first is the extension 
of the knowledge of the globe on which we live. 

The voyage of Columbus to America and the 
voyage of Vasco da Gama round the Cape of Gocx. 
Hope showed their contemporaries that the world 
was a very big world, there were vast continents 
inhabited by people who were not even Christians. 
The extension of our knowledge of the world 
led to a broadening of mental horizons. More and 
more men ceased to think merely in terms of the 
Catholic Church and began to think in terms of 
the human family spread about all over our planet. 

Almost at the same time came an extension of 
our knowledge of the universe. The name of 
Copernicus stands for one of the greatest 
revolutions not only in the history of astronomy 
but in the history of the human spirit. Copernicus 
was the contemporary of Machiavelli and of Luther. 
Just 400 years ago he proved that the earth went 
round the sun, aud on the foundations laid by him 
modern astronomy was built up by Tycho Brain . 
Kepler, Galileo and Newton. In a little over a 
hundred years we learned that of our earth, it was 
only a minor planet revolving round one of the 
smaller stars. It lias taken us centuries to realize 
the implication of modem physics. 

The third factor in the secularization of thought 
was the increase in our knowledge of the history 
of man. During the last four centuries we have 
learned that the history of man goes back a very 
long way. The world was not created in 6 days 
in 4004 B. C. It did not begin with the Greeks 
and religion did not begin with the Jews. We 
are gradually changing our perspective, and forming 
a juster view of the relation of modern civilization 
to such factors as Rome, Greece and the Jews. The 
secularization of thought means, negatively, the 
decline of authority, and, positively the pursuit of 
truth wherever it leads you. 


The second great characteristics is the 
growth of nationalism. 

Nationalism is the child of the west. The ancient 
world knew nothing of it. The Greeks knew 
nothing of it. Greece was never a nation—Greece 1 
was merely a name for a number of little 
States. Rome knew nothing of it. Rome stood 
for Empire. The middle ages knew nothing 
of it, for they stood for Universalism, the levelling 
down of political frontiers, the standardizing 
of thought and practice for the whole 
Christendom. With the diminution of the 
power of the Roman Church, with the rise of 
Protestantism, with the increasing orderliness of the 
great States like England, France and Spain, you 
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have the development of political particularism. 
Nationalism l^the^pphtical self-consciousness and 
political self-sumoieacy of large organized 
communities. The. bdble of modem nationalism 
was “The Prince of Machiavelli which coolly 
opened the door, drove out theology and ethics, 
and proceeded to build up political theory on the 
basis of self-interest. 

The third characteristic is the emergence 
of city life. 

The great revolution in the west of Europe from 
the point of view of # social t organization comes not 
in the 16th century which was the century of 
religious change or in the 17th which in England was 
the century of political change, but in the 18th which 
was the century; of social change. The invention 
of the industrials system was as important an 
historical fact in the life of Western Europe as 
the Reformation, or the French Revolution. It 
transferred England from an agricultuml into an 
■industrial community. It substituted a complex 
for a relatively simple organization. It increased 
the population. It created in its modern form 
what we call the social question. It taught men 
who lived and worked together to discuss institutions 
and to think more about the social and political 
order in which they lived than they had ever done 
before. 

Last is the emergence of common man. 

You know that the common man counted for 
nothing in the Empires of the ancient world. He 
counted for nothing even in Athens, The common 
man counted for nothing in Rome. But it is with 
the modern world and with the Reformation that, 
he began to emerge. It began on the spiritual 
plane. Luther and Calvin claimed and exercised 
the right- to their own belief but- they were very 
unwilling to concede a similar right to other 
people either in the sphere of religious belief or 
political self-determination. It was the Puritans 
of Western Europe who claimed for themselves 
spiritual liberty—the right to think, to believe and 
to worship as they liked. It was they who 
began the emancipation of the common man even 
at the risk and Joss of their Jives. Every student 
knows that the driving force behind the constitu¬ 
tional struggle in England in the 17th century 
was Puritanism. The Puritans claimed religious 
self-determination, and when they could not get 
it they claimed political self-determination. 
With .the conception that the ordinary citizen had 
the right to shape his own thoughts and the 
institutions and policy of the community in which 
he lived, he begins to count for more than he had 
ever done in the history of the world. When he 
began to claim and obtain first religious lil>erty 
and then political liberty, he was bound to go 
further and claim a certain amount of economic 
liberty. The Revolutions of England, America and 
France were made by the middle classes. But 
the process which had been begun by Ihe middle 
classes was continued by what the French used 
to_ call the fourth estate. The Tiers Etet; was the 
middle class and when they had broken down 
the barriers of the old regime, the fourth estate— 
the manual worker—pushed forward and you have 
the birth of modern socialism. The nineteenth 
century is just as much the story of emancipation 
m the field of economics as in the field of politics. 
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Concludes Dr. Gooch with the solemn 
warning : 

I leave it with you to reflect on the two great* 
est dangers*—war abroad, and class strife at home. 
It civilization is to be maintained and developed, 
we need peace between the nations abroad and 
peace within our community at home. 


Women’s Secondary and Higher Education 

Writing in the Stri Pharma for May 
Prof. D. £ Karve concludes : 

Any attempts towards reforming the present system 
so as to make it suit the majority of Indi an women 
will have to introduce a good many changes. The 
aim of general . knowledge, .enough to enable 
women to take an intelligent interest in the affairs 
of the world and in the affairs of the country, 
must be kept in view. The mother-tongue of the 
student should be the medium of instruction and 
examination and sufficient attention must be paid 
to the study of the literature of the mother-tongue. 
The importance of the English language must 
not be lost sight of. It is now a world language 
and it is this language which has given us a united 
India. Even in the Women’s University in Japan 
they liave made study of the English language a 
compulsory subject. In India we must study 
English with greater attention. But to study a 
language and know it well enough is one thing 
while to study everything through that language 
and to submit oneself to examinations in that 
language through that medium is quite another 
thing. Mathematics is found to be a great stumbl¬ 
ing block in the progress of studies of men and 
women. Mathematics, beyond simple Arithmetic 
and the rudiments of Algebra and Geometry, should 
be made optional. Domestic Science and Hygiene 
and also Fine Arts must find a place in the new 
system. . . 

We Indians have lost our originality and power 
of initiative. We move painfully slowly. We are 
conservative to a fault, not only in our social 
customs but even in educational matter’s that 
affect us vitally. Certificates and degrees given 
by the Women’s University or other institutions 
of that type are regarded to be inferior to those 
of other Universities and institutions of established 
repute. This is inevitable but it must not hinder 
us in our efforts. I hope women . graduates of 
recognized universities will pay serious attention 
to this vital question of their sex and try to spread 
secondary and higher education on new lines 
among their sisters far and wide throughout the 
country. 

Unemployed B. A. 

The unemployed B. A. is the discontented 
B. A., and The Educational Review (March) 
criticizes The Pioneer for the meaningful 
Anglo-Indian. cry ‘far too many graduates are 
produced each year.’ 

We should like to hear from the Editor of the 
Pioneer whether the Universities in England 
regulate the number of their graduates in accord* 
anee with the needs of the Government offices. 
Does he suggest that when young men come to 
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Universities for .higher edobatioa, th$ authorities 
should turn out some of them on the ground that 
they cannot find employment after taking their 
degrees ? we cmifess «iat there is much room for 
the mpwwvtmt of standards mid conditions of 
education in jodjaa universities, hut we have no 
hesitation m saying t^at much of this talk about 
the so-called inferiority of standards in India is 
due to snobbishness. May we give the Editor the 
names of hundreds of England-returned Indians 
who had no difficulty in passing examinations in 
British Universities though they had been despaired 
of in India ? If there is unemployment, it is not 
the Universities in India which are to blame, but 
a combination of circumstances one of the most 
important of which is the presence* of a foreign 
government which is more anxious to find employ¬ 
ment for its own mfen from across the seas than 
for the children of the soil. The problem of un¬ 
employment of the educated middle classes in 
India will find satisfactory solution if there is 
sufficient statesmanship at the head-quarters of the 
Government of India and Indian interests are not 
always to be subordinated to those of England. 
Don’t treat the superior services as a close preserve 
for the British, open the ranks of the Army and 
the Navy to Indians in the most unrestricted 
manner, advance Industry and Commerce, let 
educational qualifications and not racial distinctions 
be the sole criterion for the appointment on tlie 
Railway and in such services as the Telegraph and 
other departments—there will be no more unemploy¬ 
ed B. A. ’s, struggling against a wall of political 
subjection and humiliations of various kinds. 


Conserving Historical Manuscripts 

Prof. V. Rangacharya pleads in The South 
Indian Teacher (April) for the formation of 
a committee for conserving historical 
manuscripts : 

A glaring contrast between Indian indifference 
and British earnestness in this respect is afforded 
by the endeavours made in Britain to safeguard 
and acquire historical records, though the efforts 
made in the past in the latter country arc pheno¬ 
menal when compared with the efforts made in 
the former. The British Institute of Historical 
Research appointed in 1927 a committee to inquire 
into the best methods of registering the sale, and 
tracing the migrations, of important printed books 
or manuscripts of an early date. The Committee 
recommended the establishment of a fund, just 
like that of ‘ s the National Arts Collections,” for 
acquiring important manuscripts for the nation. 
Many private people who own historical manuscripts 
are at times compelled by circumstances to sell 
them, and a national fund of the type would enable 
the sellers to part with them without loss to the 
nation. It is proposed to form the fund out of 
annual subscriptions of, say, a guinea, very costly 
documents being purchased by special funds raised 
ad hoc. The Committee controlling the fund is to 
be in touch with the local, historical and similar 
societies, so that it can obtain information about 
the movement of documentary material and also 
to induce the book-sellers, who happen to dispose 
of any Manuscripts, volume or collection of papers 


or even single documents of value, to .communicate 
a circular to the purchasers requesting the latter 
for the sake of information, to communicate to the' 
Institute of Historical Research, the fact of their 
possession of the document or documents in ques¬ 
tion. A similar organization is absolutely needed 
in India; but before the organization on such lines, 
a stringent legislation against the exportation of 
historical documents to foreign purchasers shall 
be passed. 


Postal Employees in the Himalayas 

The following is an interesting account as 
supplied by Labour for April, of the 
conditions under which some postal employees 
serve the State. 

There are four Post Offices in Tibet under British 
occupation, viz, Gnatong , Yatung , Phari Jong and 
Gyantse. all of which are combined offices. The postal 
staff employed- in these Post Offices live an isolated 
life completely cut off from the civilized world. 
The cold is intense and the altitude is so high that 
there is no tree or vegetation. The landscape is 
dull, dreary and monotonous. Phari Jong, situated 
at an altitude of about 17,000 ft. is the highest 
Post Office in the world. Not a staple of com 
grows in these parts and there is no game, so that 
they manage somehow to live on supplies of food 
obtained from distant places at exhorbitant. cost. 
In the absence of wood the only available fuel is 
Yak-dung which as it burns emits smoke giving out 
odious and nauseating smell. Imagine the hardship 
of this valiant band of postal workers who undaunted 
by these trying conditions toil on from day to day. 
far away from their hearth and home. In considera¬ 
tion of the extreme dearness of foodstuff and high 
cost of living they get a compensatory allowance 
of 60 per cent of their pay. In consideration of 
the extreme hardship attending their life of exile 
no postal official can be detained there for over 
two years against their will. But life is so trying 
there that very seldom does an official volunteer 
to stay on after expiry of two years. The grave 
problem with which the administration is confronted 
is how long it will be possible to get volunteers to 
work in those Tibetan Post Offices. 

The tremendous feat which the runners on 
tliese lines liave to perform every day will be 
conceived to a certain extent when we state that 
the narrow mountain roads along which the runners 
have to travel are situated on altitudes varying from 
13,000 ft. to 17,000 ft. The air on such high alti¬ 
tudes is so rarified and thin that respiration: 
becomes more and more and blood pressure increases 
as one* ascends higher and higher There are 
instances of able-bqdied young men having collapsed 
from exhaustion and died of neart-failure. The way 
is very rugged and the ascents are in many places 
very steep and abrupt. Nor should it be imagined 
that these are the only troubles, for due to the 
eccentricity of the weather the traveller cannot be 
sure as to when he may be badly caught in a 
snow blizzard on the way and. risk his life. “It 
will be remembered that in 1903-04 Sir Ranard 
Macdonald led a large force of troops accompany¬ 
ing General Younghusband’s mission over these 
lofty passes and on to Lhasa,” writes Lieut-Col. 
W. J. Buchanon in his .Note# on Tours in- 
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DarieeKna emd military feat which has 
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7%:- Canard Macdonald and General Youngbus- 
hand as well a* thek .gttUant troops are receded 
S letters of gold but the brave runners who have 
” iprform equally, if not more heroic feats every 
%v in carrying His Majesty’s mails along the same 
route are unknown, unrewarded and completely 

neglected. 

The runners can, therefore, reasonably 
complain that twenty-one rupees per month 
n0 worthy consideration for the duty— 
politically of essential importance as it is,— 
they fulfil. 


Social Welfare Work 

Social welfare work is arresting the 
attention of workers, and we • would wish 
some of our women in Bengal—for we know 
they readily lead even workers ou strike— 
would follow the simple experiment at welfare 
work at Bombay, of which an account is 
furnished, in The Indian Ladies' Magazine 
for April, by Srimati Anandibai Joshi. vie 
loaru : 

Tardeo is the name of one of the districts of 
Bombay. It is a mill area and has amongst its 
mills the largest cotton mill of the city Mapy of 
the workers travel daily to their woik fiom a 
distance, though numbers of them live in chawls 
in the immediate vicinity. The population consists 
of Hindus of various castes, Moslems, Parsis and 
Mahan. The last mentioned are untouchables, 
and live in huts built of palm leavf^_ or disused 
kerosene oil tins and the like. The need and 
opportunity for work amongst all these is equally 
great. At first the work consisted of visiting one 
of the chawle occupied by Hindu mill-workers. 
After a few weeks of persistent visiting the ice 
was gradually broken and it became a common 
thing for us to be invited to .sit down and talk, 
while the women cleaned their nee °r prepaid 
to do their cooking. Sometime later, we were able 
■to have the use of an empty room m these chawis. 
Our opening ceremony took the ™ of a tw 
party. We soon arrived at, a stage when we were 
able to hold regular weekly classes. .Many women 
learned to sew, and occasionally stones were told 
and health talks were given with the aid ot 
pictures. At times, they were entertained with 
songs and music. We discovered^ that an occasiond 

outing, particularly if some kmd fnend dqaned 
us a car for the occasion, was much appreciate^. 
Though a municipal primary school existed m 
Tardeo, very few of the chawl children attended 
it. At this stage we opened a small school for them 
in our little chawl room. It was only intended to 
b3 u temporary measure, for our hope was to 
develop a school-going habit. We have been success¬ 
ful, and a large number of our children are now 
regular scholars in the municipal school. The time 
came when we felt the need of large pi^ujes fmr 
other branches of work. Our idea was to form 
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mm near py. men, oy means or gifts m kind 
from generous friends, the rooms were equipped and 
Our work began in real earnest on April 2nd, 19 j 8. 

A nursery school was started for children of a 
pre-school age and so the school-going habit is 
being fostered even amongst the tiny-tots ; as they 
pass out from our nursery school they now proceed 
to a primary school without question ana as a 
matter of course. We also opened a class for 
young girls. Most of them have been married 
early and we endeavour to provide a curriculum 
for them which is strictly in relation to their home 
conditions and life needs, A lady doctor offered 
us her voluntary services one afternoon a week, 
and we were able to. open a medical clink* which 
again brought women and children around us. 

Our next development was a play-centre tor 
girls and one for boys. We are at present endea¬ 
vouring to make a further development in 
establishing a circle, where the women who work 
in.the mills can leave their babies during the day. 


India and the League of Nations 

Writing in Welfare, May 4, on the 
question of India’s cessation from the League 
of Nations, R. C., an unsparing critic cf the 
League as he is, observes : 

Our visit to Geneva in 19J(> on the imitation of 
the League of Nations enabled us r to 
first-hand know edge of. the 
convinced and observed m writing and spei.cn 
repeatedly that., though of all the 
the League India’s contribution is highei lhan mat 
of any which do not sit permanently on ‘heXoimoU 
of the League, the .Lome does little for Jpdia 
which may be considered as . “ n L o ap h p n ®‘^j S o 
return for the money she pays. • ^entirely 
said repeatedly that the League is busy entirel j 
or almost entirely with European 
with strengthening European mtereste but Oop. 
little that is of use or value PartK,ula r y » "2^ 
Now that Lord Lytton has m 
fViiritr in a speech included in the r lnal xtepoix oi 
the ^Delegate? ° of India to the Ninth tosmn rt 
fhp Lcacue (1928), these views have received 
more attention than before. But we do not share 
the conclusion drawn therefrom > «»» 

Indian contemporaries. We think. Into snoum 
continue to be a Membw ■ of tto league, evea 
though she has to lose a tew lakhs tteeby every 
year. She is compelled to waste m W 
annually in other directions 'hat a tew hums 
more need not matter much.. Theoietically, uicua 
has in the League a position equal to that of 
independent nations and internally autonomous 
neoi^es Let us strive to make that position real, 
^ us continue to urge on the League the duty 
on its part to do something substantial for Into. 
Thn first thing to do is to secure an Indian leader 
tor the so-called Indian delegation and to see that 
he and his colleagues are either elected by the 
Legislative Assembly or chosen by the Government 
from a panel elected by it, 




Trend of Modern German Thought 

The Times Literary Supplement devotes a 
special number to reoenfc German literature, 
in which the whole intellectual and artistic 
life of post-war Germany is summarized for 
the benefit of those readers who have not had 
either the time or the means to follow the 
remarkable development systematically. The 
first two articles attempt to indicate the lines 
along which the social, political, and intellec¬ 
tual • life of modern Germany is developing 
and to appreciate the forces that are giving 
shape to it. The most surprising thing to 
note is how small a part things of the mind 
are playing in contemporary German life 
as compared with the place that they 
held in the life of pre-war or 19th century 
Germany. As a writer in this number 
observes : 

The hunger and destitution that accompanied 
and followed the War. and were aggravated by the 
policy of currency inflation and by its collapse, 
have turned German contemporary thought towards 
winning of bread and the acquisition of wealth by 
the “rationalization” and development of industry. 
Germany has not, indeed, given up her old ambition 
to be foremost in the investigation of the intellectual 
and moral problems of modern life. But the problems 
themselves have changed ; and. even before the 
War, primacy was already passing from the pro¬ 
fessional study to the offices of great industrialists, 
from the university to technical schools and 
factories. 

So we find that : 

The problems of the day, so far as wo 
can judge, do not lend themselves to poetical, 
to philosophical, to imaginative liandling. We sec 
no sign of any great new interpretation in art or 
literature. There are, of course, individual writers 
such as Spengler or Keyserling, who write large 
books and propound a new reading of history and 
life ; hut they remain purely individual ; their 
books are read, commented on, praised or censured, 
then put aside and forgotten. They create no 
school, they do not direct or inspire the workers 
or the nation. And then we have the Jugendbewe- 
gung, kaleidoscopic in its forms, now religious and 
Christian, now frankly pagan and hedonistic ; 
in both cases the expression of revolt from old 
and outworn conventions ; the eternal reaction, of 
the young against the aged, of the new against 
the old, stimulated by the relief felt by all when 
the strain of war was removed, when amid all the 


hardships of the moment it was once more possible* 
for, the young to hope that they would have 
their own life to live and that they would not be 
numbered among the countless offerings of the 
battle. 

Inspired by the unquenchable watchwords of 
freedom and nature it has given to them no 
new creative expression ; and we must look for 
its product not in books; in paintings, or in music 
but in vigorous life of the playing field, on the 
road and the mountains, for the new Germany is 
as full as ever of the Wouderlust which in the past 
has inspired so much of the most characteristic 
German poetry. 

There lias probably never been a time when 
what we, are too apt to regard exclusively as things 
of the mind have played so small a part in German 
life. This is not necessarily indolence or mate* 
rialism ; but first of all life itself has to be made 
possible, and this not easy. Man does not live by 
bread alone, but he cannot live without bread ; and 
in the complex scheme of modern life bread is not 
won merely by industry and the daily discharge 
of routine duty In the organization of industry— 
and without organization there can no industry—in 
the problems of finance, brain, thought, imagination 
are required. It is men like Rathenau, more perhaps 
in his life than his writings, who expres s the- new 
Germany. For he faced the problem of society 
freed from the incubus of the Marxian theory, 
which for so long held half the nation in its grip, 
and attempted a new approach to the * old 
problems. 

It is with these matters (problems of industrial 
life) tint, the mind and intellect of the 
nation are occupied. , nationalization and the 
technique of produetiop, the relations of 
workman to employer, the true function of 
trade unions, the organization of trusts and cartels 
the relations of banking to industry: these arc 
all problems which call for intellectual and moral 
qualities as high as any: and at the moment, 
compared with them, the older occupations, the 
philosophy of idealism, the literature of roman¬ 
ticism, may easily appear unreal. But it is the 
ambition of Germany that she shall take the lead 
in these matters too, and tliat her new developments 
shall not be a mere adoption of American methods. 
For she still hopes to bring to them minds disci¬ 
plined in the traditional culture. And in the same 
way she aspires to a leading part in the new 
political organization of mankind. German writers 
are inclined to suggest that the weaknesses of 
the League of Nations are due to the - fact 
that she was not present at the birth; they 
would make their own, and give new currency to 
the ide tls of which President Wilson was the 
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spokesman, and which, as they suggest, have been 
falsified bjr the Allies, 


Winston Churchill 

With the general election in England 
over, interest naturally centres round the 
great political personalities who are to 
shoulder the responsibilities of government 
and opposition for. the next five years. Mr. 
Winston Churchill is the most outstandingfigure 
in English politics to-day, and the Living Age 
devotes a special article to sketch his career 
and personality. Referring to his desertion of 
the Liberal Party the writer says : 

No ordinary man could change his coat so 
frequently as Winston Churchill has changed his 
party. And yet that charge of treachery, so easily 
made against him, is absurd, for of hi in this is the 
truest thing that can he said : that he has never 
been disloyal to that one party to which he*owes 
his first allegiance and which is known to the 
world as Winston Churchill. For treachery the 
world is much too small a place ; one may practise 
it once or twice, or even three times, but after 
that one is avoided; one has the town ‘sewed up.’ 
As to Mr. Churchill, the astonishing truth seems 
to be that lie moves above the rules of party 
politics. There was something amazing in the 
readiness with which the Conservative Party made 
friends with him again in 1924 ; something which 
is at once a tribute to his ability and a proof that 
for all that has been said of his ‘instability,’ he was 
never a common traitor. ‘With consistency.’ said 
Emerson, a great soul has simply nothing to do,’ 
and Mr. Churchill is the exemplar of that comfort¬ 
ing observation. 

It is interesting because it is symbolical tliat 
although he has been for four years now the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he has never joined 
again the Tory organization. England to-day is 

f overned by' a coalition—an alliance of the 
Parliamentary Conservative Party and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Turn, if you will, to Whitaker’s Almanack 
for 1928 or to the official Hansard. After the 
names of the majority members of the House you 
will see in brackets the letter, ‘C,’ which signifies 
Conservative ; but after the name of Winston 
Churchill appears the bracketed abbreviation, 
‘Constit,’ which stands for Constitutionalist. It is 
the name he chose with which to describe his 
policy when, having cut loose from the Liberal 
Party, he stood for election in the autumn of 1924 
on his promise to engage the Socialist menace in 
mortal combat and, if possible, to destroy it utterly. 

The author of eleven books, the veteran of 
Khartoum and-of twelve battles of the South-African 
War, Mr. Churchill is now in his fifty-fourth year 
—a short man, rather plump, with hair that once 
was fiery red; with a somewhat freckled face, 
keen blue eyes, and a self-satisfied smile that 
m trembles between a grin and a pout. He is 
Napoleonic no lass in manner than achievement, 
and he has the knack of inspiring in one the last 
degree of devotion or dislike. But between,the 
millions of his worshipers and the other millions 
who distrust and cordially detest him, he stands 


wlt H ut loneliest and, in this 

respect, most pitiful figure of modern politics, 
r u m t0 anyone, he likes 

Lord Birkenhead—and he rather liked Michael 
Lolling. But he seems incapable of treating the 
general run of men with aught hut arrogance. 
bo he treated Bonar Law—and paid a bitter 
penalty. 

The Churchill mind has that rare, deceptive 
quality of being so lucid, so crystal-clear, as to 
appear shallow—and believing it shallow indeed 
many an adversary,. hopeful of chastising thk- 
enfant terrible of British politics, \m ended only 
by finding himself suddenly beyond his depth and 
begging, panic-stricken and appalled, for mercy. 

About him, too, Mr. Churchill has a fine 
eombativeness, and .liis adventurous, flamboyant 
spirit is all of a piece with Raleigh’s, Hawkins’s,. 
and Drake’s. He sees life as a struggle and 
rejoices that, it is so. He suffers from the foul, 
corrupting influence of quietude and pe&ee—when 
quietude and peace are inescapable-and he knows 
and loves the fierce joy of a fight. His energy 
is fiendish and for industrious application few 
Jiving men outshine him; possibly no one, save 
that incredible creature, Col. Lawrence ot ; Arabia, 
of whom his biographer has said with apparent 
seriousness that during his life at Oxford he read 
from cover to cover an average of twenty^-two- 
books a day seven days a week for six years. 

In delate, Mr. Churchill brings the whole wide 
range of his abilities into plaj—preparation so « 
thorough as to include a sure grasp of all tliat 
has been or may be said of the subject: a fighting 
instinct that is satisfied with nothing short of a 
decisive victory, extravagant resources of physical 
and mental energy that leave him in full fight 
when all the rest are laid low by sheer exhaustion:: 
a splendid power of imagery, a good command of. 
words, a subtle knowledge of the hearts of men. 
that makes them powerless to resist him. . 


‘If his wisdom had been equal to his force,. 
he would have been the towering figure of the 
War,’ that gentle critic, A. G. Gardiner, has written 
of Mr. Churchill. But still Mr. Gardiner confesses 
that although his ‘ardour... exercises a maniacal 
and perilous spell,’ Mr. Churchill’s ‘inspiration .... 
sometimes have a touch of genius.’ What he 
preposes in effect is that Mr. Churc -ill should be 
carefully listened to and then bound and gagged 
while wiser men decide upon his suggestions, 
in view of which it may be pertinent to recall 
that while they are all agreed as to his Jack of 
‘wisdom,’ Mr. Churchill’s less friendly critics are 
in the peculiar position of being unable to point 
with any degree of unanimity • to particular 
instances of failure. 

It seems hardly possible that Winston Churdhill 
will in the near future become the'Prime Minister 
of England. Yet even within the Conservative 
Party there are forces at work whose aim is to 
bring about precisely that result. Nor are these 
forces limited to the followers of Lard Bea^erbrook 
whose dissatisfaction with Mr. Baldwin’s adminis¬ 
tration is well known. The, influence of Lord 
Beaverbrook and of his two principal aewsaapees*. 
the Daily Express and the Evening Standard , is 
very slight, though it is not unlikely .that his- 
Lordship’s Politicians and the War will have- 
some effect' in revealing Mr. Churchill as the most 
competent English Minister of State in office during- 
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$the fateful summer of 1914 But Mr. Churchill’s 
main source of strength in his fight for the pre¬ 
miership will be found, rather, in very different 
-quarters. It lies in the reputation he is now 
-earning as one of the great Chancellors of English 
history. It lies in Mr. Baldwin’s earnest desire 
*i» be free of the responsibility of high office, to 
which he has never taken kindly. It lies again in 
the absence of any serious competitor for the 
succession, Leopold 1 Amery and Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks having effectively resigned their 
claims to widespread popular support when lately 
they raised again the spectre of Protectionism. 


Civil War in Afghanistan 

The civil war in Afghanistan is not over, 
%ut the curtain rings down at the end of a 
•crucial Act with the exit of King Amanullah 
tfrom the scene. King Amanullah no doubt 
cherishes the hope of returning to his country 
if an opportunity should offer but it is very 
unlikely that he would. Meanwhile, the causes 
that led to his fall and the civil war 
remain obscure F. Raskolnikov, the former 
Soviet representative in Afghanistan, who 
had made himself particularly objectionable 
*to the British Government by his propagand¬ 
ist activities there, contributes an article on 
the troubles in Afghanistan to the Labour 
Monthly , a Socialist organ of the extreme 
left, which in spite of its obvious bias against 
■capitalism and the British, natural in a 
Soviet official, is the clearest account yet 
published of the Afghan affairs. We repro¬ 
duce a part of the article from the Living 
Age : 

In the course of the past ten years, the Young 
Afghans under Amanullali’s leadership effected some 
■great reforms, which covered various fields of acti¬ 
vity: (1) creation of a native state industry (arse¬ 
nals for the supply of the army, cement works, 
etc.); (2) enhancement of the, cultural level of the 
country (development of the school system, dele¬ 
gation of teachers to study abroad, institution of 
female schools, etc.); (3) re-organization of the army: 
and (4 emancipation of women (abolition of 
yashmaks, creation of women’s organizations, etc.). 

These reforms were of progressive significance 
for Afghanistan, guiding the country in the direc¬ 
tion or bourgeois development. The tragedy of 
Amanullah’s cage lay in the fact that he under¬ 
took bourgeois Reforms without the existence of 
any national bourgeoisie in the country. 

By his crusade against the feudal system and 
•his exclusion of the eleigy from political power, 
Amanullah naturally incited these classes against 
his reforms. The difficulty lay in the fact that he 
needed a firm class basis for his fight against feuda¬ 
lism and the Islamic clergy. 

The organic fault of all the reforms of Ama¬ 
nullah lay in the fact that they were devoid of an 
■economic basis. These reforms, in themselves 
highly progressive, were extremely superficial and 
^entailed no real advantages to the Afghan peasants. 


But at the same time the reforms . occasioned a 
tremendous outlay. The peasants, -who had already 
plenty of taxes to pay, had to part "With their last 
rupees to pay for these expensive reforms, Taxa¬ 
tion increased. Thus the tax due on asses rose 
by 400 per cent t in the course of ten years. Ama¬ 
nullah’s chief mistake lay in the circumstance that 
he opposed feudalism without effecting toy compre¬ 
hensive land reform. 

Amanullah could easily have had the entire 
peasant population behind him if he had taken the 
land from the feudal lords and given it to the 
peasants or if he had decreased the tax pressure 
on the peasantry by increasing that on the land- 
owners. 

Under the given circumstances the increased 
tax pressure caused the greatest dissatisfaction 
among the peasants, a fact the reactionary ele¬ 
ments immediately turned to account. 

The oppositional tendencies developing by 
raison of this pauperization were exploited by the 
Afghan reactionaries for their own ends. Naturally 
it was not the entire peasantry that opposed 
Amanullah. The bulk of the peasant population 
observed an expectant neutrality; a section thereof 
rallied round the King. The fact remains, however, 
that the peasants of Kugistan and the Shinwari 
tribe rose in arms against Amanullah. 

The complicated national conditions in Afghanis¬ 
tan added to the complexity of the class struggle. 
There are in the country numerous tribes which 
are constantly at variance, as the tribes of Shinwari 
and Mangal, which have had a feud between them 
for centuries. Such differences have often been 
exploited by the government. 

* The feeling of state citizenship is not very pro¬ 
nounced in Afghanstan. Each citizen is in the 
first place a member of a tribe and only in the 
second place an Afghan. Amanullah’s policy of 
centralization aroused resistance on the part not 
only of the feudal landowners but also of entire 
tribes. His propaganda for national independence 
was highly comprehensible to the young Afghan 
officers and students of the Kabul^ Academy, but 
failed to awaken an echo in the minds of the nomad 
tribes. 

Finally, the policy of the British imperialists 
played a great role. The British Government could 
never get over its failure to subdue Afghanistan, 
which remained the sore point in British world 
hegemony. All the intrigues of British diplomats, 
from Lord Curzon to Sir Francis Humphrys^ the 
Minister at Kabul were directed toward bringing 
about a rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Afghanistan and the Soviet Union. Threats and 
promises, secret notes and open ultimata, terrorist 
attempts and reactionary risings—in a word, the 
entire arsenal of an experienced bourgeois diplo¬ 
macy was employed to this end. 

The British need a dummy in Afghanistan aftei 
the pattern of King Fuad of Egypt or of King 
Feisal of Mesopotamia. Amanullah is naturally not 
to be used m such a way. By the time the 
British diplomats had recognized this fact, they 
had already decided to get rid of him* 

The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 

The publication of the biography of Thomas 
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Hardy by his wife, furnishes a writer in the 
London Mercury with an occasion to 
review the life of a literary figure of 
unusual interest and eminence : 

The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, faithfully 
prepared by his widow from notes left by him 
and other matter, has an interest beyond, that 
which is proper to mere incident and mere fact. 
The book covers the first fifty years of his life, 
which were scarcely more uneventful than the 
rest. It records neither exultations nor agonies, 
at the worst a vexation at the touch of a reviewer’s 
fang when the Spectator dealt with Des >erate 
Remedies far more harshly * than justly. Failure 
did not. overwhelm him, misgivings^did hot 
torture him, death did not divide him from 
affection, hopeless love did not madden him, 
and that sharpest of serpents, ambition, did not 
poison his nights. Yet in this copious story of 
early achievements and great designs there is a 
singular stimulation. Reading it, we must revise 
our e sy notion of genius as being always scorned, 
art always betrayed, and the world always 
oppressive ; for in the life of Thomas Hardy we 
find a man meeting the world on its own terms, 
living by his wits without privation and' certainly 
without complaint-, pursuing prose when he could 
not live by verse, and then, after stea <ily plodding 
on to eminence as a novelist and finding himself at 
length able to live without writing at all, returning 
to verse and making a higher claim to immortality. 

It is an odd practical commentary upon a 
philosophy of disillusion. Hardy started life, I 
suppose, with the same illusions as most of us have 
prized, but he never permitted hitnself to be 
illuded through perversity ; he bowed to what he 
found inevitable. .Rebuffed here, he would try there * 
and there, until Fate, so often capable of amuse¬ 
ment and inclined to indulgence, gave way and let 
him alone. That philosophy which lias been termed 
sombre, that spirit, as we have thought it, of 
nescience, was not tire sum of circumstance but the 
expression of character. lie was a happy man 
with a . sad . philosophy—sad for others, he was 
happy in himself. He liad to think about the 
universe in order to be sad, and it was only when 
he saw something physically dreadful—disease, 
poverty, agony—that his emotion surged with 
unhappiness. 

Seldom, in fact has the life of an imaginative 
writer showed more tranquillity. As an artist he 
claims no indulgence for his own passions, perhaps 
because he hardly ever regards himself as an 
artist and perhaps because he hardly ever shows 
passion. When he went to a ballet at the Alhambra 
m the early nineties, at the time when Mr. Arthur 
Symons was persuading us that, the ballet was a 
mystical and exalting ceremonial, he saw it as 
merely mechanical, but. at the same time dangerous 
to the performers : their morality could not be 
judged by the same standard as that of people lead¬ 
ing slower lives and so they should be forgiven as 
irresponsiMee. He felt himself to be in no such danger; 
he was affectionate, his emotions were quickly 
touched, but he was self-possessed. 

In another man than a poet we should say 
simply that common sense saved him from 
emotional extravagance, and that his mind was 
clear of cant; but a poet, I suppose, must not be 


credited with common sense if a philosophy can be* 
attributed to him instead. And yet is it not the 
very honesty underlying common sense that makes- 
the portrait of Thomas Hardy so attractive ? I do 
not mean merely his portrait as drawn in this 
admirable volume, though chiefly this, but also his* 
portrait as we discover it for ourselves in yearn of 

B ■owing familiarity with the whole map of his being; 

e does not falsify, he does not lie, and gradually 
you become more and more interested in the man 
who is writing, as well as in what he lias written ; 
for the man himself, the whole man, is expressed* 
m his work, in the whole work. 


America “Vassalizing” Europe 

The Literary Digest has an interesting 
article on the expansion of American economic 
influence in European industry and manufac¬ 
ture. The occasion is furnished by the* 
purchase by General Motors Company of: 
America of the Opel factories, the greatest- 
German manufacturing organization of motor 
cars : 

Repeated attempts to arouse Europeans in all 
stations of life to the growing menace of America’s- 
gigantic industrial invasion seem to be met with/ 
so little concern that some European editors begin 
to despair. They are especially ‘pessimistic, they 
confess, when a great American encroachment in 
the European field takes place almost unnoticed, 
and the particular enterprise they liave in mind is 
the purchase by the General Motel’s Company of 
the great German factories in which Opel auto¬ 
mobiles are made. American control of the great¬ 
est German manufacturing organization of auto¬ 
mobiles, which was obtained by the outlay of 
120,000,000 marks, or about # 28,800,000 is a. 
sensational indication to the Paris Progres Oimque 
that Europe is on the way to become u vassalized” 
by American industry. But if the French press- 
are disturbed by the purchase of the Opel organiza¬ 
tion, in Germany the editorial reaction is a 
raixure of alarm at an event “far more political 
than financial or commercial,” with a certain' 
contempt for the “Opel family,” because the- 
million's offered by the Americans proved irresistible* 
to them. That Germany is being converted into a 
“vassalized” American province is the statement 
given out in France and in Germany, but as express¬ 
ed in Germany it is underlined with hopelessness.. 
The American diplomat, the American, financier, the* 
American businessman, and the American missionary, 
all profess to act in complete independence of each 
other, but, as the Berlin Vossische Zeitung sees 
into the future darkly— 

“Through a peculiarity of American political 
diplomacy, the balance of world politics in the 
immediate future will not be set forth in the 
political pages of the newspapers. It will have* 
to be sought in the pages devoted to commercial" 
and financial news, and in the smaller paragraphs 
at that. The greatest and best organized German’ 
automobile plant has, in consequence of a deal with? 
the Americans, passed into the hands of General. 
Motors.” 
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While in the ordinary day’s work there may 
not be much journalistic sympathy wasted in 
‘Germany for the French, or in France for the 
Germans, in the Opel automobile matter there is 
evident a decided concord of feeling, as may be 
gathered from the Paris Causons, which is surprised 
that anybody should question the immediate inter¬ 
est of the average Frenchman in the commercial 
"transaction. What he should worry about, accord¬ 
ing to this weekly, is the fact that : 

“The American market is completely saturated 
■with automobiles. One in five Americans, it may be 
said, has a car. For this to happen it was 
necessary that automobile industry in the United 
States should have been enormously developed. For 
ten years the demand exceeded the supply. Then 
as is natural, the demand began to slow down. 
So a crisis threatens Amerian < makers, and in order 
to soften the blow there is only one thing to be 
'done, namely, to shift the surplus of their pro¬ 
duction into foreign lands.” 

“Instead of obstinately trying to compete with 
’ European makes of ears in their own market, the 
Americans simply and solely decided 10 buy these 
very makes. When one has at disposal so mighty 
a lever as the dollar, this is a thing relatively easy 
to do. The proof of this statement lies in the 
purchase of five Opel factories by General Motor's. 
Thanks to this transaction the Americans have got 
one foot into the automobile industry, and if they 
are not watched they will soon have their whole 
'body there. 

But «hat difference will it make, some say, 
whether European factories are under ihe direction 
of Americans or not. They will still be in Europe 
and will still be employing European workers. 
So nothing untoward is to be feared. On the 
contrary, the Yankees, who are shrewder than our 
manufacturers, will find a way to give the auto¬ 
mobile industry of this old continent such a 
■development as will soon make it possible, as it 
is in the United States, that every family has its 
automobile. 

“This is true, of course, but the profits will 
cross the Atlantic to add to the already colossal 
fortune of the mighty American Republic. And 
after the automobile industry some other industry 
will fall under the control of Uncle Sam. And 
then another, and another, until the day comes 
when the United States, already master of the 
finance of the -world, will be master also of 
world industry and of commerce. When that day 
comes, we shall perhaps be still politically indepen¬ 
dent. But not a single Prime Minister in Europe 
■could lift his little finger without the authorization 
of the tenant of the White House. Now wouldn’t 
that be funny ?” 


The Reparations Crisis 

Mr. J. M. Keynes, the well-known English 
economist contributes an article to The 
New Republic on the Reparations crisis, in 
<H)urse of which he says : 

The latest news from Paris makes it unlikely 
that an agreement will be reached, though one 
still hopes that there may emerge at least the 
appearance of a resettlement. If, however, there 
is a final breakdown, this will be in accordance 


with the most reasonable expectations. For the 
truth is that the conference has been held too soon. 
It would have been better to have Jogged on for 
a year or two more under the Dawes scheme 
without talking. This was always the view of 
responsible British opinion. The conference is the 
fruit of Mr. Parker Gilbert’s over-optimism and his 
excusable impatience to get rid of the existing 
complicated machinery. 

The dilemma which has faced the conference is 
easily explained. The object of the conference was 
to reduce the annuities due from Germany and to 
fix the period over which they are payable. 

The difficulty has been that, Germany having 
paid hitherto by means of borrowed money, we 
really liave no more ‘evidence as to her capacity 
to pay than we had when the Dawes Committee 
met five years ago. Thus it is hard to find compell¬ 
ing reasons to induce the Allies to, make large 
concessions unless Germany on her side can offer 
something in return. 

Now, there is only one important concession left 
which it is open to Germany to make, namely to 
forego the transfer protection afforded her by the 
Dawes scheme. The transfer protection means that 
the duty of the German government is limited to 
making payments in German marks. It is the 
responsibility of the Allies to change these marks 
into foreign currencies, and to cease exchanging 
them as soon as to do so endangers the mark 
exchange. This protection is of such tremendous 
advantage to Germany that she is most unlikely 
to give it up except in return for a reduction of 
the annuities to a much lower figure than the 
Allies can be expected to concede without more 
compelling evidence than exists at present as to 
Germany’s capacity to pay. So long, therefore, as 
* Germany is asked to give up the transfer protection, 
there is certain to be a wide gap between the 
Allied minimum terms and the German maximum 
offer. 

The latest news from Paris indicates that Dr. 
Schacht’s price for giving, up even a small part of 
the transfer protection is, first, a reduction of the 
annuities by about one-third; second, a limitation 
of the period over which they are paid to thirty- 
seven years : and third, some vaguely outlined 
concessions relating to raw materials which are 
certain to he refused. This brings the dilemma to a 
head. Dr. Schacht would certainly be foolish to offer 
a substantial unprotected annuity, and on the other 
hand, it is too much to expect the Allies to come 
down to his figure until it is proved that they cannot 
get more. Doubtless, Dr. Schacht would be pre¬ 
pared to improve his offer, provided that transfer 
protection remained : but in that wise, he would be 
getting something for nothing as compared with 
the Dawes.scheme. 

I take rather a grave view of possible develop¬ 
ments in the near future. For five years, Germany 
has been more than paying her way by borrowing 
with the result that six months ago she had built 
up quite a comfortable reserve of gold and foreign 
currency. Partly on account of the position in 
Wall Street, her ability to borrow large sums has 
come to an end. As a result of this, her reserves 
have been melting away—the published figures of 
Reichsbank showing a loss of $132,Ob0,000 since 
January 1 .of which she lost no less than $40,000,000 
last week. At this rate, the surplus reserves 
will disappear entirely in a few months, or even 
weeks. 
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The breakdown of the Paris conference is likely 
to accelerate this process. At the beginning of 
this year, it was calculated that foreign financiers 
had deposited something like $1,000,000,000 in 
Berlin, recallable at short notice. A withdrawal of 
10 percent of this sum would be very inconvenient. 

I am disposed, therefore, to predict that the 
transfer protection of this Dawes scheme will 
come into operation very shortly, and that 
Germany will cease for the time being to make 
any reparation payments at all. 


Political Violence in Japan 

The recent murder of a proletarian 
member of the' Japanese Diet has brought 
into limelight certain unpleasant features of 
Japanese political life. Dr. Yoshino, a noted 
Japanese writer, deals at length with the 
murder of Yamamoto Senji in the Ohm 
Koron. His conclusions are summarized as 
follows in The Japan Chronicle : 

The real theme of Dr. Yoshino’s discourse is 
that the Government and the officials themselves 
encourage violence, though they ought to do every¬ 
thing to discourage it. If anybody can be iblamed 
for the murder of the proletarian Diet member, it 
is the Government, he says, which, instructing the 
ruffians whose support, it enlists, exaggerates the 
evils of Communism, brands Communists as 
dangerous, and teaches bigots to hate them. From 
generalities Dr. Yoshino goes on to particulars, and 
discusses the actions of the Ingavlm. These men 
are not necessarily ruffians, but are members and 
supporters of the various political parties. Dr. 
Yoshino is only giving form to what is a matter 
of common knowledge when he says that the 
ingaidan include a number of black-guards the 
use of whom, for the purpose of committing 
cowardly assaults on political opponents, is a 
political method not unknown even to Ministers 
and Vice-Ministers. He does not ascribe all such 
crimes to the direct instructions of Ministers but 
expresses some sympathy with exalted personages 
who find themselves under the necessity of screen¬ 
ing too zealous friends from the proper 
consequences of their actions. In connection with 
what has gone before, about the Government being 
responsible for the murder of Mr. Yamamoto, this 
can only mean that the murderer Kuroda is one of 
those who will have to be shielded, disagree¬ 
able as the task may be ; and it will be interest¬ 
ing to see whether he will, in fact, be treated in 
the same way as Amakasu, Yonemura, and others 
whose patriotism has carried them away ! To put 
the matter as Dr. Yoshino has done is a challenge 
to the Government and the judicial authorities such 
as must make them extremely uncomfortable. 

To give the authorities their due, fewer 
complaints have been heard of late concerning the 
activities of hired ruffians and patriotic bullies. 
The Yamamoto murder is, of course, a lurid piece 
of work ; and the patriotic society to which the 
murderer Kuroda belongs has come into undeserved 
prominence but not, it is to be feared, into the 
reprobation that it deserves. Less, however, is 
heard than used to be of the gangs of soshi who 
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used to abound, and of such ebullitions of reactionary 
patriotism, as the Kokusuikai. 

According to Dr. Yoshino, however, the system 
of governing by hired ruffianism is as strong as 
ever, and he makes a strong plea for letting the 
light of day into these highly objectionable methods 
of conducting a political system. Yet the two 
specific cases that he cites—the Osugi murders 
and the murder of Chang Tsao-lin—have been the 
subject of prohibitions in the press. We may 
suppose that Dr. Yoshino is correct enough in 
ascribing such incidents to excessive zeal rather 
than to direct orders ; but there can he no doubt 
in the world about the protection that is extended 
to such zeal. This protection is not such as gratifies 
even such enemies of violence as Dr. Yoshino, 
for it is obvious that it provokes radicals to 
violence of thought if not to violence of action. 
Nothing, indeed, can promote the determination to 
end a system more than this method of trying to 
preserve it : nor can a Government which professes 
to promote justice more thoroughly belie its own 
words than by encouraging or protecting the 
ruffians who are always ready (so Jong as their 
own safety is not jeopardized) to break the laws 
by assaulting persons of whose opinions the 
Government disapproves. General _ Tanaka the 
head of the present Government, is one of the 
most reactionary of men ; he lias been denouncing 
“thought” for many years now. On the other 
hand, he has plenty of courage, and is too good a 
soldier to have any use for the common soshi. 
But he cannot impart his own courage to his 
subordinates, and their methods of giving ex¬ 
pression to their chief’s political beliefs are those 
of espionage, delation, and vicarious violence—all 
of which promote the thoughts which they are 
intended to suppress. 


Apes.and Men 

The views of Professor Osborne and some 
other competent American scientists that 
man was not directly related to apes caused 
a good deal of jubilation in anti-evolution¬ 
ist circles. Close upon their publication 
comes Professor W. K. Gregory’s article 
reiterating the intimate relationship between 
men and apes in the Bicentenary number of 
American Philosophical Society's Proa eclings 
reproduced in Evolution. Professor W. K. 
Gregory who is one of the foremqst zoologists 
of America and has earned world-wide 
recognition by his researches into Zoology 
of the Primates says : 

What then is the testimony of these comparative 
sciences ? From the labours of Koehler, Kohts and 
Yerkes it may be asserted that, although far below 
man in mental ability, the apes are unquestionably 
much nearer to man than are any of the lower 
animals of which the mentality has been carefully 
tested. Indeed, Yerkes, a most cautious and con¬ 
scientious investigator, finds in the apes more than 
the rudiments of human thinking. And on the side 
of the “Dawn Men,” Dubois, Elliot Smith, Hunter, 
Tilney, McGregor, point out the distinctly inferior 
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development of the Pithecanthropus (Java man) 
brain as compared with the brain of modem man, in 
respect to the filling out of the critical areas which, 
from clinical research and other lines of evidence 
are believed to be the seat of the higher mental 
faculties. The ’Pithecanthropus mentality then, 
while coming within the limits of the human 
family, was so far as the brain cast indicates by 
no means lacking in lowly traits. 

Opponents of the Darwinian view should never 
refer to the comparison of the brains of apes and 
man, for. there is nothing that so fully testifies to 
the relatively close kinship of man to the gorilla 
and chimpanzee, as the field of comparative 
neurology. The utmost efforts of anti-evolutionists 
have only brought into clearer relief the basic 
correspondence in all parts, not only of the brain 
surface, but of the brain stem'of gorilla and man. 
The ape brain, according to the well-seasoned 
conclusions of Elliot Smith and Tilncy, carries 
the line of evolution from the lower primates to 
a definitely sub-human stage. Doubtless the orang 
is a side specialization in some features, but the 
gorilla bram stands specially near to the primitive 
human brain. 

All this is in full accord with the evidence from 
other sources, that the human stock derived a rich 
hertitage from tree-dwelling ancestors, which 
while fully erect in posture, avoided the extreme 
specializations of the existing apes and abandoned the 
trees before the thumb was greatly reduced or 
before the body was as heavy as that of the 
gorilla. 

If man is not derived from the primitive ape 
stock, and yet is to be classed in the order Primates 
from what other group did he spring V The tailed 
monkeys of the Old World are sharply distinguish¬ 
ed from the apes and man by their cheek teeth, 
which definitely place them as a specialized side 
line. They also retain the piimitive condition of 
the hind feet, in which the main axis of weight 
passes through the third toe, whereas in the apes 
and man it has been shifted to the inner side of 
the foot. Professor Boule has suggested that 
perhaps man separated from the Old World 
monkey stock before the lengthing of the arms 
and the shortening of the legs in the modern ape 
group ; but in view of the profound agreement 
of man with the apes in brain characters, blood 
tests and foetal development, a definitely pre-ape 
derivation of man lacks substantial evidence. Tne 
principal objection of deriving man from a point 
far down the primate tree is precisely the lack 
at that early stage of the very numerous characters 
which connect the human stock with that of the 
apes. 

If the numerous converging lines of evidence for 
Darwin’s view cany conviction to our minds, the 
next question is, when and where did the 
seperation take place ? As to the time when, the 
generation must plainly have been before Mid- 
Pliocene times. The preceding millions of years 
during which the apes were branching out would 
seem to allow sufficient time for the accelerated 
evolution when a marked change in food habits, 
consequent upon the invasion of the plains, caused 
a higher instability in the ductless gland system. 
If man is so derived, there is added reason to 
search for his early representatives in some region 
of open plains, not too far removed from the 
ancestral forests of the conservative apes. 


Thus, as to place where the human stock 
began to separate from the primitive chimpanzee- 
gorilla group, we can reasonably expect to find it 
somewhere within the known range of the ape 
group in the Miocene and Pliocene periods, that is 
somewhere between Western Europe and Eastern 
Asia. Here we may refer to the excel lant analysis 
of this question by G-rabau and Black, who indicate 
the region of the Tarim desert in Turkestan as 
the most likely place in which to renew the 
search. 


Stalin’s Designs on America 

Though it is crude to put too great a faith 
in the anti-Russians news in the newspapers 
of capitalist countries, increasing rumours 
about the difficulties of Stalin, the present 
dictator of Russia, seem to point to a really 
unstable equilibrium within the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Republic. Anti-Soviet 
papers note that the days of Stalin’s iron 
despotism are numbered and that the political 
party known as the right opposition is getting 
him into a tight corner at a season when 
the country at large is suffering from hard 
times. The only hope for Stalin lies, says 
The Literary Digest, in getting the diploma¬ 
tic recognition of the United States: 

A life-saver for Stalin, the menaced strong 
man of Soviet Russia, can he found only through 
a political or economic success that he may con¬ 
trive outside Russia, we are told, because political 
conditions inside her boundaries are full of ex¬ 
plosives for him. He must succeed in shutting olT 
opposition to him whether it comes from the 
Right or the Left and he must get a new hold 
on Kalinin and Rykof, declares Serge de Chossin, 
Stockholm correspondent, of the Echo de Pans 
who goes on to say that the greatest good fortune 
Stalin could have would be the recognition of Soviet 
Russia by the United States, because this would 
be not only a diplomatic victory, but also an 
excellent financial stroke. One of his aids in 
attaining his objective. it seems, is 

Maximo Litvinov, who is described as having a 
very supple backbone and a well-domesticated 
soul. So he suits Stalin perfectly as the 
successor of Foreign Minister Chienerin. who. though 
said to be suffering from diabetes, is chiefly 
afflicted, according to this Stockholm correspondent 
with the ailment known as “diplomatic illness. 
Chicherin has been condemned to “honorable exile.’' 
it is averred, and as long as he is resigned to 
the state of being “a wandering Jew from one 
mineral resort to another, and as long as lie is 
willing to hop from one sanitarium . to another, ’ 
his disgrace will take on no official character. 
The fate of Trotzky. it is humorously hinted, will 
only befall him “in ease he stops taking care of 
his'health.” Of Mr. Litvinov, Chicherin’s successor 
in the foreign confidence of Stalin, we read : 

“Ail Litvinov’s recent activities have been 
confined to methodical preparations for an accord 
between Moscow and Washington, and they range 
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from the privileges granted American concessionaires 
10 the protocol signed with States on the borders 
of Soviet Russia tor the purpose of hastening the 
putting into effect of i the Kellogg Pact, One is 
f ound to admit that this last manoeuvre is a master¬ 
stroke of the old fox. Yet did it fool the United 
States ? Will the States let themselves lie caught 
in the snares of Scheinman, Financial Ambassador 
of the Soviet Government at New York, who 
exploits the ‘pacifism’ of the Kremlin in order to 
reap fruitful recognition in credits ? 

“If Russia’s dozen years of stubborn efforts 
should at least win American recognition, America 
would merely solidify the dictatorship of Stalin. 
Never did a graver responsibility lie upon the 
diplomacy of any country. Never did the cause 
of civilization and of order so greatly depend on 
the signature of an American President. It may be 
said that the fate df Bolshevism rests in the hands 
of the United States.” 


Turkey’s Spiritual Revolution 

The Literary Digest draws attention to 
an article by Rev. Charles T. Riggs, of 
Constantinople in The Missionary Review 
of the World, and proceeds to state that: 

Almost overnight, as our readers will remember, 
Turkey has gone modern by abolishing the Califate 
and the Sultan with one blow, accepting the 
Western method of reckoning time, adopting 
Western dross and throwing the fez in the ashcan, and 
accepting the Latin alphabet in place of the Arabic. 
Further and as drastic changes are in contemplation. 
In fact, all Turkey is going to school™compulsory 
school, for Mustafa Kemal Pasha lias not waited for 
custom to change by slow evolution, but. has 
revolutionised it by . law. The "Sick Man of 
Europe” is convalescing rapidly, and there are 
signs, too, that the spiritual dissatisfaction which 
is stirring the Turk may eventuate into a religious 
change for the better. 
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It goes on to quote Mr. Riggs, according 
to whom there are other and equally impor¬ 
tant reforms in the air : 

The new session of the Grand National 
Assembly began November 1; and we are assured 
that at an early date the proposition to change the 
weekly day of compulsory rest from Friday to 
Sunday will be introduced in the form of a bill. 
Furthermore, we have the assurance that this 
measure has already in advance the approval of the 
Uabinet. It is being pushed by the Constantinople 
Deputies, not for any religious motive whatever, 
but because of the difficulties hanks have in trying 
to do business with the European-'hanking system, 
when Europe’s banks are closed on Sundays and 
open on Fridays. Tlje compulsory Friday holiday, 
introduced since 1928, is not really a religious 
measure at ail; for Islam knows no day of rest, 
such as is indicated in the .ludioa-Christian system, 
but merely a cessation of other occupations at the 
noon horn 1 on a Friday so as to facilitate faithful 
attendance at the mosque devotions on the ‘day of 
assembly’—which is the meaning of the Moslem 
name for that day— Jam'a. So we may shortly 
liavc the seeming anomaly of a Mohammedan 
government compelling Christian and Moslem alike 
to close up their shops all day Sunday, 

Which way does the wind blow in _ Turkey 
to-day ? There are other and subtler signs of a 
great, deep, pervading spiritual dissatisfaction and 
a looking around for something better. For 
the Turkish heart is profoundly religious by nature, 
and will not he content with merely throwing 
away what is outgrown ; it must have satisfaction. 

“And many of their thinkers are now studying 
the various religious systems of the world, and 
especially of Europe, to see what they can recom¬ 
mend to their countrymen. We must hope they 
will not be satisfied with any cut-and-dried 
system, but will work out for themselves what 
will best suit their own genius, providing its centre 
and core is the only Saviour of the world. 


Arnold Sommerfeld: His Life, Work and an Impression 
of his Recent Visit to India 


By Dr. B. DASANNACHARY A, m.a., (Madras); pw. n. (Munich) ; F. Inst. p. (London) 


A RNOLD Sommerfeld, Professor for Theo¬ 
retical Physics at the University of 
Munich in Germany, is one of the 
world's leading physicists. Though in his 
ffOth year, he is strong, healthy and intensely 
active. Nearly all the Universities in India 
extended to him invitations to lecture on 
problems of physics which engage the 


attention of physicists to-day all the world 
over and in which, as is well-known, 
Prof. Sommerfeld himself has played, 
directly or indirectly, a prominent pari 
Directly, by his own works and discoveries, 
and indirectly, by the efforts of the pupils 
whom his brilliant personality and genial 
temperament had attracted and inspired to 
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work. To name only a few, Prof. Kratzer 
{Munster), Prof. Epstein (California), Prof. 
Ewald (Stuttgart), Prof. Herzfeld (Baltimore), 
Prof, Pauli and Prof. Wentzel at Zurich, 
Prof. Werner Heisenberg, the illustrious 
originator of the Matrix Mechanics (Leipzig) 
and Prof. P. Debye (Leipzig). 

We are interested in Prof. Sommerfeld’s 
impressions of what he has seen in India, 
and we are interested in Prof. Sommerfeld 
himself and his achievements not merely 
because they add to the importauce and 
value of his impressions but because they 
may well serve as a model, for any whose 
ambition it may be to serve humanity in the 
field of scientific pursuits. For the following 
brief sketch of Sommerfeld’s life and works, 
I am indebted to Prof. Ewald of the 
Technische Hochschule at Stuttgart. 

Sommefeld was born on the 5th of 
December 1868 in Koenigsberg (also the birth¬ 
place of Kant) East Prussia. Attended school 
there and began to study Mathematics and 
Physics at the University of Koenigsberg. 
After taking the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy there (Thesis On the develop¬ 
ment of a given function into a series 
of arbitrary functions, especially Bessel- 
Functions) he was for several years assistant 
to the famous Mathematician, the late Felix 
Klein in Gottingen. Here he wrote together 
with Klein the standard work on the 
theory of tops, a work comprising in its 
four volumes a^variety of subjects of Mathe¬ 
matical, mechanical, astronomical and technical 
interest. 

After a short a period of Professorship 
in Mathematics at the mining school at 
Clausthal, he was appointed Professor of 
Technical Mathematics at the Teolmische 
Hochschule at Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) in 
1903. His vivid interest in technical pro¬ 
blems, together with his great mathematical 
ability, resulted in a uumber of technical 
papers, on lubrication, on proper foundation 
for a motor and on effects of mechanical 
resonance which are still highly estimated 
by the engineer. At its centenary in 1924, 
the Technische Hochschule conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Engineer¬ 
ing. 

In 1906, Sommerfeld was appointed to 
the chair of Mathematical Physics at the 
University of Munich to succeed L. Boltzman 
of the Kinetic Theory fame. Prof. W. C. 
Roentgen, the well-known discoverer of the 
X-rays (now designated Roentgen Rays), was 


bis colleague for Experimental Physios. Iu 
Munich Sommerfeld established a flourishing 
school of theoretical physics of ever-increas¬ 
ing renown. Physicists from all parts 
of Germany and of the world go there to 
get a profound training in physics and the 
mathematical methods of attacking the problems. 
The variety of subjects treated by Sommerfeld 
and his scholars cover nearly the whole 
range of physics except perhaps thermo¬ 
dynamics. A number of papers deal with the 
fundamental question of hydro-dynamics, 
namely how the turbulent motion of tho 
fluids originates ; others with the question 
of wireless telegraphy : the bending of 
waves round the earth and the efficiency of 
Marconi’s horizontal antennae for producing 
directed telegraphy. The skin effects of alter¬ 
nating currents in casts and the propagation 
of waves are some of the electrical problems. 
Sommerfeld was in Gottingen days, the first 
to give an exact theory of diffraction of light 
by a straight edge, Fresnell’s and Kirchoffs 
method being only approximate. The 
application of the new method was taken up 
by Sommerfeld in a number of papers when he 
came over to Munich ; one of them resulted 
in the evaluation for the first time, in a 
reliable way, of the wave length of Roentgen 
Rays from the faint diffraction bands produced 
by a slit (1911). Another optical problem was 
tho determination of the double diffraction 
bands produced by the allotropic arrangement 
of the atoms in a crystal. Th ‘ two last- 
mentioned papers were the source for the 
famous discovery of the diffraction of 
Roentgen Rays by crystals made by Von Laue, 
Friedrich and Knipping, in 1912 in the? 
laboratory of Sommerfeld. This was followed 
by a large number of experimental and 
theoretical papers on the same subject. When 
in 1905, Einstein proposed the principle of 
relativity Sommerfeld eagerly took it up both 
in his lectures and in a number of papers. 

All papers mentioned above pertain to 
classical physics. The rising problems of 
quantum physics did not fail to attract 
Sommerfeld, His great achievement in this 
field dates from 1915 when he expanded 
Bohr’s theory of atomic orbits to include 
several degrees of freedom and by this explained 
the so-called fine-structure of the hydrogen 
spectrum. His other great results may be 
briefly enumerated by mentioning his theory 
of the Zeeman effect, the systematics of Roent¬ 
gen line-spectra and especially the develop¬ 
ment of modern systematic nomenclature of 
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< t )inplicated optical line-spectra. This latter 
has enabled his pupils to disentangle such 
•omplicated spectra as those of iron or 
manganese with their many thousands of lines. 

The fruit of this most active period of 
Sommerfeld’s life, and this notwithstanding 
the War, was collected in Sommerfeld’s 
famous hook, Atombau and Spectrallinien , of 
which four German, one English and one 
French edition have already appeared, and to 
which Sommerfeld. has just added an appendix 
in the form of a booklet, covering the latest 
development, namely wave and quantum 
mechanics. 

The latest published achievement of Som¬ 
merfeld is his theory of electrical conductivity 
in metals which is based on new quantum 
statistics of the Italian physicist Fermi. By 
this theory one of the outstanding problems 
of the physical properties of matter has been 
brought to a satisfactory and unexpected 
solution. 

During his voyage from India to America, 
in January of this year, and at the moment of 
writing in the press Sommerfeld achieved 
what has till now been considered impossible, 
namely, a successful explanation of the produc¬ 
tion of Roentgen Rays from considerations 
of wave theory. 

And now to the impressions which his 
Indian tour has produced on him. 

In an article of 3,500 words in a German 
periodical called “Zeitwende” (to appear in 
its March or April issue, at the moment of 
writing available in proof only) Sommerfeld 
says in his opening paragraph :— 

“That wonderland India, rising to phau- 
tastic heights with its buildings, its religious 
and philosophic systems, draws any westerner 
with irresistible force. Me it enticed all the 
more, since in that primeval land of culture 
powerful shoots of modern physics have grown 
in the years just gone by, by which the Indian 
investigations enter suddenly into the same 
meritorious competition side by side with her 
European and American sisters. No physical 
discovery of the last few years caused so much 
sensation and brought forth such admirable 
collaboration in the whole world, as the 
spectroscopic effect found by Prof. C. \ r . 
Raman in Calcutta, and worked out by him 
and Dr. Krishnan in a very exemplary 
manner ; and no discovery in the field of 
astrophysics lias proved itself so fruitful in 
the understanding of the constitution of the 
stars as the theory established by Meghnad 
Saha, now professor in Allahabad.” 
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He describes his journey via Colombo, 
Madura, Trichinopoly, at each of which he 
broke his journey to see round the famous 
places. At Trichinopoly he notes down the 
first indication of the political storm raging 
round the Simon Commission which was 
touring round there. Everywhere on the 
walls and gateway of Trichinopoly he found 
posters marked “Go Home Simon.” 



Professor Arnold Sommerfeld 


He lectured at Madras and Bangalore. At 
Bangalore he speaks of his reception by the 
Diwan, “a highly intelligent Muhammadan.” 
The question of the Diwan, whether investi¬ 
gations on the structure of matter would 
help to solve the problem of the soul, seems 
to the professor to be characteristic of the 
Oriental mind and be contrasts it with what 
an American would have asked, namely, 
whether they would help him to make money 
or to improve the living of mankind. This 
well-meant observation, which, perhaps is a 
gentle criticism as well, should be helpful 
and should not be misunderstood. 

At Calcutta be delivered several lectures 
at the University including a public lecture, 
“After every lecture of mine in Calcutta 
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there was lively discussion ; Raman and his 
students stand quite at the height of modern 
science.” 

In Benares he meets “the founder and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, a highly 
intelligent orthodox Brahmin, Malaviya, a 
friend of Gandhi. He made with me the 
famous Ganges trip. The Vice-Chancellor 
spoke during the trip of Goethe, Nictsche 
and Haeckel. According to him and the 
opinion of the Brahmanas, there must be, in 
every corn of matter, a corn of Brahma, ?>., 
intelligence (Geist).” 

Sarnath near Benares reminds the 
Professor of "Wittenberg near Rome. While 
passing among the ruins of Sarnath his 
thoughts take him to the ruins of Pompei. 
In the Museum there he sees “hundreds of 
Buddha statues, with faces of most of them 
destroyed by Muhammadan fanaticism, ‘thou 
shalt not make for thee picture nor 
semblance.’ To the fury of Muhammadan 
destruction fell in North India not only 
human and divine figures, not only the 
ancient Hindu temples, but also the heads of 
statues of animals. The Muhammadan art 
confined itself to virtuous reproduction of 
bodyless lines and plant models of the 
‘arabesque’.” 

The religion of Buddha seems to have 
made a great impression on the Professor. 
“Buddha enjoined a return to nature and to 
simple teachings, what amounted to a real 
reformation. He preached pure ethics, not 
merely general love of humanity without any 
distinction, but also love to animals and to 
all nature. One offers to Buddha flowers, 
particularly the strong scented ones which 
here they call jasmin. On the other hand 
one offers to Durga goats so that the blood 
runs in a stream ; even human sacrifices are 
believed to take place even to-day in secrecy. 
There is no personal God according to Buddha’s 
teaching. Buddha himself in innumerable 
statues of his in Asia,, is venerated as the 
ideal for a loving and meditating humanity,” 

After visiting Prof. Saha at Allahabad, 
the Professor goes to Agra “to the oriental 
fairyland. Here dominates the figure of the 
great Moghul, Akbar the Great. His ancestors 
had conquered the gold-land Tndia with 
fire and sword but he wooed India. His 
whole-hearted striving was to' fuse the 
culture of India, Persia, and Arabia into 
one. Ignorant of reading and writing he 
arranged, when his time was not engaged in 
politics or war, to have read before him, by 


the learned men and poets of the palace, 
the wisdom of the Orient and the Occident. 
His tolerance is reminiscent of that of 
Frederick the Great or of that of the earlier 
Frederick who was buried in Palermo. 
Before his throne Arabic and Indian scholars, 
even Christian had to debate. His tastes 
were responsible for the toning down of 
the Muhammadan fanaticism which was kept 
in check by his strong hand. The fifty years’ 
rule of Akbar is a bright light in the Indian 
tragedy of the last 1,000 years. The beautiful 
fort of Akbar at Agra and his palaces at 
Fatehpur Sikri, with its grand reception 
halls, conference halls, library, and poets’ 
villa receive great attention. Akbar’s tomb 
in Sikandra is impressive.” 

“The most famous structure of Agra, nay 
in the whole of the Orient, is the Taj Mahal 
.... The Taj is a dream in white marble, 
a perfected jewel as regards material and 
adjustment. The marble used appears to 
be even superior to that of Carrara. But 
even here no reproduction of the likeness 
of the dead, only verses from the Koran 
and floral ornamentation arranged to perfec¬ 
tion of harmony. The Taj did cost its 
builder his throne. His son, on account of 
the millions that were spent, imprisoned 
him in the Fort of Agra so that he could 
see his Taj only from across the Jumna.” 

“In the park at Calcutta is the Victoria 
Memorial which competes with the Taj in 
size and material but not in beauty. I beard 
the pointed saying ‘Taj Substitute’ ! In front 
of the Victoria Memorial stands the equest¬ 
rian statue of the great Viceroy, Lord Curzon. 
Whatever one may think of Lord Curzon’s 
politics, we shall not forget him as the first 
to advocate energetically the preservation of 
Indian works of art. We see his strong 
hand for example in Sikandra.” 

The Professor had to choose, for want 
of time lost duo to a slight attack of cold 
in Bangalore, between going from Agra to 
Delhi or accepting an invitation from Tagore 
to Shanti-Niketan. He chose the latter. The 
surpassing significance of Tagore to modem 
Indian culture came home to me already 
when I was in Calcutta. In a beautiful house 
the daughter sang the poems of Tagore. On 
the walls hang paintings of the Tagore 
School. He is for India, perhaps the same 
as what old Goethe was to Germany of his 
time. Like Goethe he is infinitely diligent 
He works from early in the morning till 
night. Even his practical interest in hand- 
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wo rk and technique is common with that of 
iioothe. His picture is known to all, his 
personal appearance!' however, is very much 
more beautiful than his picture, a pure type 
of Aryan stock, with a lightness of the colour 
of the skin resembling that of an elephant’s 
tusk. With his patriarchal beard he looks 
older than to that of his sixty-eight years. His 
English is like music. The evening on the 
upper terrace of his house next to his studio, 
in a bright moonlight is to me unforgettable. 
He spoke about Goethe, about the contrast 
between the people of India and other 
cultured people o£ Asia, which he thought was 
greater than that to those of Europe.” 

Attitude of India towards Germany. 
“Germany is admired. German firms, in 
spite of all difficulties, are preferred. All 
gifted students would prefer to study in 
Germany ; the training is supposed to be 
superior to that in England. But they get 
a position in the Government service only 
then, or only then with ease, if they bring 
a Doctor title from Cambridge.” 

He reports about the political and 
economic condition of India. “England 
likes to keep India as a market for her own 
manufactured goods. All railway materials, 
all sorts of machines and apparatus must 
be ordered from England. Even cakos and 
match-sticks are of English origin. And this 
in spite of the fact that labour of all sorts 
is cheap in Tndia... All the Indian professors 
with whom I spoke hope, without an excep¬ 
tion, for a development towards a greater 
independence aud for a dominion status.” 
Among Indians Sommerfeld finds, that the 
“striving for an up-to-date and technical 
education is universal. Nothing sickens the 
Indians more than to think that the greater 
part of the budget goes to the military and 
the police and only ten per cent, goes for 
education.” “The relation between the Indian 
professors and their English colleagues, as 
far as I have seen, is quite friendly.” 
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The following recognition of India’s past 
contribution and of its present scientific 
talents is very encouraging. “The scientific 
talents of Indians is extraordinary. Achieve¬ 
ments in the most different fields of original 
investigations pour forth. India is, perhaps, 
to a much greater degree than we imagine, the 
mother of sciences. That our so-called Arabic 
numerals are really Indian, only transmitted 
by the Arabs, is well-established. But even 
the theorem of Pythagoras, which is the ‘ 
foundation for Greek geometry, it seems, is 
found enunciated in the Vedas. The know- . 
ledge of ancient Indians in Chemistry and 
their achievements in medicine are considerable. 
Asoka about 250 B. C. established hospitals. 
About technique, reference has already been 
made, namely, construction and handling of 
big pillars of stone, iron, etc. It showed 
itself particularly in the handling of iron and 
in a highly developed mining. If all the same 
one speaks of the treasures of India, one is 
greeted with a melancholy smile.” 

This last paragraph which is quoted below is 
touching and reflects not merely the Professor’s 
own convictions but I believe that of millions 
of his countrymen, nay of the majority of 
thinking men all the world over. We are 
thankful to the Professor for the same. He 
says, “We wish the Indian people, from 
the depth of our heart, an improvment in 
their economical position and fulfilment 
of their political expectations, not .out of 
any grudge against England, but from the 
conviction that the culture of mankind 
stands to win if a peculiarly gifted peop'e, 
in their upper classes an Oriental people 
related to us, who in olden days were far 
advanced to ourselves, should enter into a 
cultural competition on an equal basis with 
the other nations and maintain their outlook 
of the world (Weltanschauung) speculative, 
transcendental and unmindful of immediate 
success, against the increasing materialism 
of the Occident” 



Lady Vidyagaum Ramanbhai Nit.kantha is President of the Ahmedabad Prarthana Samaj, 
the wife of the late Sir Ramanbhai Mahipat- the Gujerafc College Musical and Dramatic 
ram Nilkhantha, the well-known political Society, and the Secretary to Divalibai Girls’ 
leader of Gujerat Herself one of the first School, Bombay Presidency Women's Council 
lady graduates of her province, she takes an (Ahmedabad Branch), Gujerat Ladies’ Club, 
active in educational and social National Indian Association (Ahmedabad 

. _ Branch), Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women, 

Gujerat Vernacular Society, and a host of other 



Lady Vidyagauri Ramanbhai Nilkantha 


work and is devoting her energies to the Sir, : v; * • r * 

cause of social reform. She is connected with BfllllllllS® 

almost all the educational and 'social institu- ^plllls3llllS:l:!lll|!^^plSlllllllSli 

tions of her part of the country, among \ '3; /*"* *-‘ 

which only a few can be mentioned here. She 

is the President of the Gujerat Stri Mandal, 

Gujerat Sahitya Sabha (Ladies Section), Sharada 

Mandir (a Montessori school), the Vice- Miss* Binodini Ramanbhai Nilkantha 
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Miss Mandakini Pandit 


institutions. In all her manifold activities 
she has always been setting a noble example 
of devotion to duty, kindly grace, high¬ 
mindedness and of all the best characteristics 
of a cultured Hindu lady. 



Dr TaranaBe^ 
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Her daughter Miss Vinodini Eamanbhai 
Nii.kanth b. a. is adother young Hindu 
lady who has distinguished herself both in 
scholarship and literature. She is the author 
of a volume* of short stories in her own 
language, called “Easadwax”, and has recently 
been awarded a scholarship for the study of 
Sociology and Education by the •University 
of Michigan (U. S. A.) 



Miss Ananda Bai 


Miss Mandakini Pandit, a fellow of the 
Gujerat College and a student of M. A- Class, 
organized and led tte sfeke wl*ieh the 
arrogant action of Mr. A 
Principal of Gujdffct .College,, kovgMai She 
remained firm to the end even under the 
threat of losing her fellowship. 
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Mrs. Yamuna Dbsai is a doctor and the 
wife of Mr. M. 0. Desai the editor of Spark 
and one of the accused in the Meerut con¬ 
spiracy case. She took her M. B. B. S. degree 
from the University of Bombay; and went 
to England for advanced study in midwifery. 
She studied in the University of Edinburgh 
and passed the L. P. examination of 


that university. She is one of the leading 
practitioners among the women doctotfc of 
Bombay, and has, after the arrest of her 
husband, taken upon herself the work which 
her husband had begun. 

Mtss An and a Bat has joined the Madras 
High Court as an advocate. 


Seme Bengali Landscapes by a French Artist 

M ADAME Andr6e Karpel^s who stayed peculiarities she had an opportunity to get 
for sometime at Santiniketan, Bolpur, familiar during her stay in the Birbhum district, 
has been showing some of the Her pictures when exhibited in the Galerie 
pictures she painted while in Bengal, at Billiet in Rue La Boetie gave an agreeable 
different exhibitions in Paris. They are all impression of the large and tranquil beauty 
typical scenes of the countryside of western- of the face of Bengal to visitors trudging 
molt Bengal, with whose character and up the stairs from the crowd and the noise 



i 



The Pathway—by Mme Andr6e Karpel&s 
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;md the ceaseless rush of automobiles of the 
streets of Paris. Such, at any rate, is the 
impression of M. Paul Seuteuac'who writes 
(enthusiastically of her work in the Extreme- 
Am. "Coming out of the stuffy Underground 
only to find oneself in Place Saint-Augustin 
amidst an endless whirl of motor cars, motor- 
buses and tram-cars, in the air charged with 
die unpleasant smell of gas, tumbled about 
by the passengers in the compartment, jostled 
aid elbowed by the crowd on the footpath, 
>ne comes at last upon the quiet decorations 
>f the Galerie Billiet. A few steps up the 
daircase ♦ . . and in a moment, one is trans¬ 
ported to a part of Asia, in far away Bengal. 
Such a rapid sequence of contrasted scenes 
s only to be met with in dreams.” 

Madame AndrGe Karpelfcs, says the same 
writer, to whom we owe this unexpected trip 
to Bengal, was naturally fitted to understand 


and perfectly depict a scenery with so indi¬ 
vidual a character. Her large compositions, 
vigorous brush, and rich colouring is emi¬ 
nently suited to these wide plains. 

She knows these regions of the Far East 
intimately and depicts them with truth. A 
canvas in the Billiet galleries, a Buddha in 
a temple, shows that she has felt all the mys¬ 
terious charm of India, Though as M. 
Gustave Kahn, a penetrating critic and fine 
writer, says in his preface to the catalogue, 
she has brought with her from those lands 
“picturesque and vigorous figures, street-corners 
full of colour, crossed and recrossed by fakirs 
and ragged but joyful drummers, she has also 
illustrated with astonishingly sober and distin¬ 
guished woodcuts, which are archaic at bottom 
but modern in design, some books stamped 
with the traditional as well as the new spirit 
of India, for, she has felt all the force, and 
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the brilliance, and the depth of the poetry of 
Rabindranathfloorer 1 - 

There is nothing conventional in the 
palette of this painter, who employe so rich 
yet just a coloration. Madame Earpeles has 
remained faitefnlto her nature and tempera¬ 


ment in the midst of the artistic incertitudes 
of our epoch. And the substantial pictures 
which sto has painted fit Bengal 'i*® idways 
remain a well-marked stage in the sincere 
work of this painter •: 



At the Well—by Mme Andree KarpelCs 






Why the Giant Lizards Perished 

What would happen to civilization if the little 
garden lizard evqr grew up to be the size of his 
ancient relative, the ichthyosaurus, and all the other 
insects and reptiles assumed the size of the mons¬ 
ters from whom they descended ? 



Imagine a Little Three-Inch Garden Lizard, Enlarged 
to the Size of a Dinosaur of Old, Chasing You 
through the Woods, and You Get the Effect 
of This Composite Photograph 


That is hardly, apt to happen, for nature, millions 
of years ago, having discovered that the monsters 
were inefficient and in the process of evolution, 
finally came down to the ant as the highest 
type of insect development, and man as the 



A Hawk Enlarged to the Proportions of an Ancient 
Flying Lizard 


best of the mammals. From the beginning of 
time, the process of creating the world a$ we 
know it to-day has been one of unending 
experiment, nature discarding one form after 
another, of plants, insects said mammals, until she- 
found the types best fitted to survive, and the 
proper balance to .insure a food supply to.all. 

The problem of food supply is the chief reason- 
why there is small chance that future evolution, 
may ever go back toward the monsters of the past, 
just as it is the problem that: some day will face 
the constantly growing human race. Once there 
was a dinosaur that grew to be 150 feet long, stood 



Just a little Water Beetle in His Native Element: 
But a Fearsome Monster When His Picture Is 
Enlarged to Giant Proportions and Over¬ 
printed on This Berlin Street Scene 

twenty feet high at the shoulder, had a neck reach 
of thirty feet or more, and weighed, according to 
the best calculations.. somewhere around thirty or 
forty tons. Even his little brother, the brontosaurus 
scaled around sixty feet from the tip of his nose 
to the tip of his tail, waddled along leaving. yard- 
square footprints in his wake,- and would have 
tipped the scale had scales; been invented then, 
at 40,000 pounds which is half the capacity of a 
good-sized freight car. , - t ,' 

But the dinosaur and the brontosaurus, mid the 
trachodon and the tyrannosaurus, the mammoth 
and all the rest of the strange beasts and reptiles 
that once roamed the earth and the aii— for there 
were giant flying reptiles then-discovered one day 
they had eaten themselves out of. house and home, 
so they laid themselves down and died. 

Popular Mechanics 
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The shaded lines at the left of the picture 
form the sound track 


The Amazing Stair of tfm "Talkies” 

Hollywood is embarked ohiHte greatest experi¬ 
ment of its career. Yoice-cwiture establishments 
are springing up in every street to teach actors 
and actresses the proper way to speak. Enterpris¬ 
ing radio engineers are coining money with record¬ 
ing apparatus that enables every actress to carry 
along a talking-machine record of her speaking 
voice to demonstrate to the director just how she 
sounds when recorded. And the producers are 
staging a wild race to build the best and most 
soundproof studio stage first. 

Where it all is going to mid none can predict 
Recording a musical acoompaniment for a standard 
film is one thing. Fitting the characters out with 
dialogue and slowing the action down to a speaking 
rate is another. 




One of the giant speakers placed behind the curtain 
to furnish the voice of the Yitaphone “Talkies” 

Talking movies are not new; in fact, they were 
demonstrated years ago, but it was not until the 
fall of 1926 that the industry became vitally 
interested. Curiously enough the father of all 
talkies—the telephone—-is the parent of the speaking 
movies, for, in their present form, they are a bye- 
product of the telephone laboratory Engineers of 
the Bell Telephone company were hunting ways 
to improve the telephone. As a result of their 
experiments they developed various side issues, 
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loud speakers used to carry a speaker’s voice to 
1)0,000 or 100,000 people in a single audience; 
the electrical method of registering phonograph 
records; the orthophonic phonograph horn, and, 
finally, the talking movie 

How is a talking movie made ? 

Activity inside the stage is well-ordered. 

The director calls for a rehearsal. The actors 
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pro through their scene speak their lines distinctly 
carefully omitting the hiss of sibilants and tongue 
notes. Assistant directors, who formerly bellowed 
out commands for lights and camera, now glide 
softly on rubber-soled shoes. So do the property 
men, the camera-men and the electricians. If the 
rehearsal is done to the director’s satisfaction, he 
signals an assistant director, who blows a sharp 


mixer, a new figure in the film world, has his- 
place. He has heard the voices of the players 
through a speaker just as they will register on 
the screen. He is an expert on voice culture. 

Cost is indeed a decisive factor in the talkies. 
There is not only the terrific item of installing 
stages and equipment in studios but the wiring of 
theatres as well. Variety, the theatrical magazine* 



Diagram illustrating the mechanism for making talking films 


__ on a whistle. Everything within sound, of 

that whistle must maintain an absolute quiet .until 
two blasts lift the spell, signalizing the end of the 
ie. The director then talks through a hand 
‘ one to the operator, who photographed the 
Horn inside the movable booth, and finds 
out whether a retake is required or the shots were 
all right It is here that the monitor operator or 


scene. 


estimates that one-third of a billion dollars 
be invested by motion-picture companies in 
two divisions. Of this amount, MK3,O'i0,0 
go into the wiring of playhouses and 
into studio installation, it is reported. 

Popular Mechanic s 
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Seiitioo Charge Against Bp. J. T. Sunderland's Book 

T- '&b*i author of raided the Modem Bemew as well as 

'JJ ihe Spurk in Travel and the residence of Mr. Ranuaiaikdft Chatterjee, 

Bfe in Pd^ttoai^The Origin and the editor of the Modern Review and seized 

Character of the Bible,’* Because Men are forty-four copies of India in Bondage, 

not Stores,” “Oh to be Rich and Young/’ three manuscript copies of the same and 

Wealth, Beauty and Youth for All,” What some correspondence. The search warrant also 

is the Bible,” “India, Am and World contained an order to arrest Sj. Sajani Kanta 

Brotherhood/’ Cause of famines in India,” ' Das, B. Sc., Manager, Prabasi Press, the printer 
“Rising Japan,” “lleligion and Evolution” and publisher of the book, who was released 

etc., etc., had his latest book “India in on bail after arrest. He was charged with 

■ sedition (sec. 124-A. I P. C.). 

Dr. Sunderland is a well-known 
author in America and India. He has 
been famous as a writer ou religious 
and other subjects and this charge of 
sedition against his book has created 
great sensation in India. This case will 
attract the attention of all India, being 
more or less an international affair. 
The author is an American subject and 
is not likely to be tried for any 
alleged violation of British-Indian Jaw. 
It would be neither fair nor legal to 
pass any judgment on his latest book, 
the contents of which are sub judice , 
but one may perhaps introduce some of 
his other books to the public, so that 
they may know a little more of this 
much-talked-of American author in India. 

Not A Believer in Old Age 

Dr. Sunderland is well-nigh ninety 
years of age ; but he does not believe 
in old age. He prescribes “Youth for 
All” in one of his most interesting 
books. He cites in this book the 
, achievements of Cato, who learned 

preek at eighty ; of Theophrastus, who 
began his Characters of Men at the 
age of ninety ; of Goethe, who com- 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, the Author of ‘ India in Bondage : pleted Faust at eighty ; of Michael 

Her Right to Freedom.” Angelo, whose genius was still great at 

eighty-three ; of Victor Hugo who was 
Bondage : her Right to Freedom,”. published wonderfully active at eighty-three ; and 
in Calcutta towards the end of 1928. The of many others like Martineau, Palmerston 

book ran through its first edition very and Linnaeas. Dr. Sunderland himself lives 

quickly and into a second edition by the up to his standard of youtbfulness and 

second quarter of 1929. began Ms book India in Bondage” when 

On the 24th of May the Calcutta Police he was past four score years. 
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A Believer in God but not in Inaction 

As a leader of the Unitarian Church Dr. 
Sunderland’s faith in God is living, and in 
some of his books he has given such 
remarkable expression to his faith as would 


Sunderland tells us the following tale in his 
book, “because Men # are not Stones” : 

Once when they were on a journey in the 
desert, a companion of Mohammed said to the Pro¬ 
phet, as they,stopped at night: *Twill 
camel, but will commit him to God.” 






Sj. Hamananda Chatterjee, editor, Modern Review* whose residence was searched 
by the police in connection with “India m Bondage Case 

infect the strongest of unbelievers. But he Prophet: “Tie thy camel, and then commit him to 
kas a different view of God’s relation to man g avs j) r g un deiiand * 
from that of the praying soul who devoutly Tliat was the true view of prayer, God is not 
leaves God to do everything for him. Dr. our drudge. Prayer is not power whereby we can 

94 1 /*—13 
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secure the boon of idleness for ourselves. To ask 
God to do for us what wr ought to do for ourselves 
is not to honour but to insult him. 

Would that &e religiously-minded in 
India took lesson from the above. 

Not a num FQ^ of the Bible 

Though a devout Ififitoian Christian Dr, 
Sunderland is outspoke^ where he considers 
the Bible to be not infallible. In his “Origin 
and Growth oi tt'e Bible” he criticizes many 
things in the Bible, such as items in the 
story of creation, the story of Jonah living 
for days within a whale, .the story of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar eating grass like an ox for years, 


Sj. Sajanikanta Baa the Printer and the Publisher 
of “India in Bondage,” who has been 
prosecuted for sedition 

etc. He also -criticizes historical mistakes, 
scientific errors, exaggerations in the Bible 
and condemns its childish representations of 
God, its morally degrading representations of 
God, and its inculcation of what is wrong. 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, in short, is no .man to 
keep silent over anything that he considers 
false, unjust degrading or immoral. 

A Humanist and X/over of Peace 

The most important elements in Dr. 
Sunderland's character and idealism are his 
humanism .and love of justice and peace the 
world over. 

He strongly condemns all institutions, 


wherever found, which, stand in the way- of 
the realization of the ideal; brether- 

hood. He does not spare his own country. 
He says: 

I recall with shame that some years ago : We, 
a nation, forgot, for the time being, our own pasi 
history and the very foundation principle of oui 
democracy-that “afl just government derives its 
power from the consent of the governed” anc 
following the evil example of the nations o 
Europe, we obtained a Colony, or rather depeti 
dency, in the Far East Finding the people of tin 
Philippine Islands struggling to free themselves 
from a tyrannical foreign power, instead of aiding 
them, we committed the crime of seizing; thei. 
country, carrying on a cruel war to subdue then 
and have held them ever since as our subjects 
undoubtedly feeling ourselves more at liberty r< 
do this because they were of a race different fron 
our own. 

He does not spare India. He asks : 

How can she expect national unity ; how cai 
she hope to become a democracy or a govermnen 
in any sense “of the people by the people” 
long as these millions are robbed of their manhoo< 
and of the most elementary and fundainenta 
rights of life? Their existence in her mids 
alienates from her the sympathy and regard o 
justice-loving men in all lands. The nghts o 
these unfortunates (untouchables) must be restore* 
to them if India is to be free or worthy of freedom 
Happily the Indian people themselves are realizinj 
this and are beginning to act in accordance wit! 
the realization. 

Nor does he spare England. Says he .* 

Great Britain’s past treatment of China in twin 
waging war against her for the purpose of forcim 
the opium trade upon her people, thus to gaii 
revenue by their degradation and ruin, forms oik 
of the darkest records of modem history. 

Dr. Jabez Thomas Sunderland is no critic 
for the sake of criticism. He wants to 
purify the evil in modern human institutions, 
because he expects to realize thus the greal 
ideal of world-wide human brotherhood. Ht 
declares it is no mere dream : 

It is more than a dream, it is a vision fron 
God, showing to men what ought to be realized 
what will be realized, because the ideals of mci 
are the promises of God. As surely, then, a: 
that God is God—in other words, as surely a; 
that truth is stronger than error, as surely as tha 
right is stronger than wrong, as surely as tha 
love is stronger than hate ; as surely as that got* 
is stronger man evil; so surely must brotherhood 
wide as humanity, come. 

.. .... •. .. ~. . * .... * ... * 

Come, clear the way, then, clear the way; 

Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 

Our hone is in heroic man, 

Star-led, to build the world again, 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for Brotherhood; make way lor Man. 



Rabindranath Tagore on the Philosophy of 
Leisure 

Rabindranath ✓ Tagore discussed “The 
Philosophy of Leisure” at Yancouver before 
the National Council of Education, which 
was attended by delegates from Great 
Britain, India, Australia, New Zealand, France, 
'Germany, Italy and Czechoslovakia. A 
correspondent of The Statesman has given 
some extracts from the Poet’s first address. 

“This modem age is riding on a tornado of 
rapidity, jealously competing with its own past 
every moment in speed and production,” he said, 
•discussing ‘The Philosophy of Leisure.’ 

“We cannot stop its course, and should not. 
even if we could. Our only anxiety in regard to 
it is that we may forget that slow and mature 
productions of leisure are of immense value to man, 
for these only can giv9 balance to a bloated atmos¬ 
phere of infinity in a width of leisure, across which 
come invisible messengers of life and light, bringing 
their silent voices of creation. What gives us 
cause for anxiety is that the spirit of progress 
►occupies a great deal more of our mind to-day than 
the deeper life process of our being, which requires 
•depth of leisure for its sustenance. 

By way of comment on the English 
saying that time is money, the Indian sage 
observed : 

“The modem world does not allow itself time 
to evolve religion, to reconcile the conflicting 
elements of society. Creative ideals are suffering. 
We are spiritually slovenly. We say, time is 
money ; we should add that leisure is w ealth: 
the wealth that is a creation of the human spirit, 
whose material may be money. 

Compressed and crowded time has its use 
when dealing with material things, but living 
truths must have for their significance a full 
accommodation of leisure. Cramped time produces 
■deformities and degeneracy, and the mind con¬ 
stantly pursued by a frenzied haste develops 
ohromc dyspepsia.” 

The Poet concluded by dwelling on the 
clanger of having no time. 

“Busy day and night exploring work which is 
non-human, solely for gains that are non-spintual, 
his. sense of human reality shrinks into utter 
insignificance in a world whose pride is in vast¬ 
ness and in which all manifestations are predeter¬ 
mined in details. He seeks the cradle of all that 


is great in him in the lightless nursery of the 
dust and mocks himself with a sinister laugh, 
taking defiant pleasure in self-insult. He allows 
his freedom to ferment into frothy license, coarsens 
his soul into obscenity, smothers with marketable 
commodities the perspective, the detachment needed 
for the amplitude of his dignify, and thus obscur¬ 
ed, he obscures the vision of his God. For he has 
no time.” 


The “Sari” and Indian Music in Rome 

Writing to the Statesman from Rome, 
the Rev. G. Mackinnon, D. D. says : 

“In Rome this winter the sari has been con¬ 
spicuous. We have had one Calcutta lady who 
has taken a distinguished place in musical circles, 
Miss Addy. 1 attended her delut. Her Eastern 
costume was worn with a grace that elicited 
surprise and admiration from the short-frocked 
generation of Rome. Miss Addy captured her 
audience before she uttered a note. But her 
singing completed her triumph, and on all sides 
I heard India extolled. Her Italian songs, so clear 
and correct in their enunciation, were perhaps 
better understood by her heaieis ; tut her Indian 
melodies went to the heart.” 

Miss Addy is a Bengali Christian lady. 
That the sari is admiTed in Europe we can 
say from personal knowledge. 


Amanuiiah Khan 

Amanullah Khan has evidently giten up 
all hope—at least for the present—of regaining 
the throne of Afghanistan. His future pro¬ 
gramme is not known. In him the Afghans 
have lost a progressive and enlightened 
ruler. The only things that can be said 
against him are that he ought to have 
hastened more slowly and that he need not 
have attempted to Westernize the costume 
of his people. But it is always easy to be 
wise after the event. What will remain on 
record in history is that he preferred the 
good of his country, as he understood it, to 
the throne of Afghanistan and the power 
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and pleasure which it might have brought 
him. For, he might bayp continued to be 
king if he had not been a reformer in 
practice. The Afghans—at least the effective 
majority of them-—have shown that, they do 
not deserve to have a king litre him. Is a 
turn in-the tide, bringing him back to the 
throne of Afghanistan, impossible ? 

Whether the present situation in that 
country is due entirely to Afghan fanaticism 
.and superstition, exploited by the Mullahs 
and some usurpers, or whether there was also 
the hidden hand of foreigners pulling the 
string and supplying the sinews of war from 
behind the curtain, is more‘than any Indian 
journalist can say or conjecture. 


“The Englishman” Quotes Scripture 

In the course of its article on ex-King 
Amanullah Khan and the situation in Afgan- 
istan The Englishman moralizes thus :— 

The whole episode has been a striking instance 
of the mutability of human affairs. Amanullah 
Khan’s fate and the success also of the reactionaries 
in Tibet afford striking evidence of the truth of the 
old Eastern adage anent pouring new wine into old 
bottles. Westerners may think that Afghanistan in 
scrapping the ex-King’s reforms and reverting to a 
genuine system of Mullah rule has made a very 
bad choice. That, however, is for Afghans them¬ 
selves to decide, and no Englishman has ever 
wished them anything but complete freedom of 
choice. # The fate of the headlong reformer in 
Afghanistan has, however, a very potent lesson for 
the student of events in India. Those who through¬ 
out felt misgivings as to the pace with which 
Amanullah Khan was Westernizing his country will, 
it is to be hoped, give tangible expression to their 
misgivings if the pinchbeck Robespierres of India 
are allowed their way. There lias been more than 
enough evidence already supplied from India to 
make the most ardent Constitution-maker pause 
in his work and be assailed with doubts as to the 
wisdom of any large Constitutional advance in the 
India of to-day. 

New wine has been poured into old 
bottles in Japan, Turkey and Persia, among 
Eastern countries, without any disaster , yet 
overtaking them. So in those lands the 
truth of the Eastern adage has still to be 
proved. 

If an adage be true irrespective of cir¬ 
cumstances, it must be true both in the 
East and in the West, no matter what the 
country of its origin may be. Whenever 
and wherever there is a political, social or 
industrial revolution, it may be said meta¬ 
phorically that new wine has been poured 
into old bottles. In the nineteenth century 
there were radical political changes in 


America and Japan and some ofchfr countries* 
The same century also* witnessed the industriali 
revolution in the West and in Japan* 
During the last two decades most monarchies 
in Europe have toppled down and made 
room for republics. All these are very dear 
cases of pouring new wine into old bottles. 
Has the process produced any oataclysm in 
any or most or all of the countries con¬ 
cerned ? Sweeping conclusions should not 
be drawn from single or a few instances. 

The Anglo-Indian paper observes that it 
is for Afghans themselves to decide whether 
“in scrapping the ex-King’s reforms and 
reverting to a genuine system of Mullab 
rule,” they have made a very bad choice.”* 
It adds that “no Englishman has ever wished 
them anything but complete freedom of 
choice.” Such a profession was only to* 
be expected in the circumstances. For* 
after making many efforts in the past 
to have a finger in the Afghan pie* 
Englishmen are for the present content to* 
recognize that they have no power to denjr 
the Afghans “complete freedom of choice” in. 
the matter, and they lose nothing by not 
objecting to the Afghans’ exercising such- 
complete freedom of choice, as they (the 
Englishmen) are not masters of Afghanistan 
and as the Afghans have made a choice 
which will keep their country in a 
weak, backward and disorganized condition 
for an indefinite period of time. Imperialists 
naturally prefer a weak and disorganized: 
neighbour to a strong and organized one. 

The Anglo-Indian journal allows complete 
freedom of choice to the Afghans. But when 
it comes to giving such freedom to India, 
why “the pinchbeck Robespierres of India”' 
are not to be “allowed their way”! Because* 
of course, any freedom of choice given to India, 
would deprive her of the ineffable blessing of 
being indefinitely under the tutelage of her 
foreign masters and exploiters. These people- 
must continue to ‘be assailed’ with doubts as 
to the wisdom of any large constitutional 
advance” in India so long as they can manage 
to remain masters of the situation. 

Some parts of India have had the blessing: 
of British rule for well-nigh two centuries* 
and no part has had it for a shorter period 
than the constitutional regime in Japan* 
during which it has become a first-class 
independent power under a well-ordered 
government. But India is still unfit for 
any large constitutional advance ! Her 
children must not have any freedom of choice* 
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though Afghans may have the choice to give 
their country a blood bath and the blessing 
of anarchy. 

The Englishman calls our advanced political 
workers M pinchbeck Robespierres”* Would it 
be pleased if there were real Indian Robes- 
pierres ? Its use of the name of that man 
of blood shows either its ignorance of history 
or its power of deliberate and unscrupulous 
misrepresentation ; for no leading politician 
in India bears even' the faintest superficial 
resemblance to Robespierre. 


Chair of Sanskrit in Calcutta University 

At first Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta 
had been selected for the Sir Asutosh 
Mukherji Professorship of Sanskrit in the 
Calcutta University. Subsequently, at the 
request of Prof. Bhagabat Kumar Goswami, 
Prof. Das Gupta withdrew his candidature. 
Prof. Goswami has now been appointed to 
the chair. 


“Sufferers from Isolated Independence’ ” 

It is a rather hard fate to be obliged to 
explain that a joke is a joke. We have been 
recently the victims of such bad luck. 

In our last March number, page 396, we 
wrote : 

“The following countries in the world suffer 
at present from the disastrous effects of isolated 
independence and are drafting petitions to be 
included within the British Empire 

Then followed a list of fifty-three 

countries. 

Last month an Indian gentleman asked 
us seriously whether we were correctly 
informed as to the fact of such petitions 
being drafted. We had to undergo the agony 
of telling him that our note was a joke. 

Now an American gentleman, occupying 
a responsible official position, has written 
to us for information. He writes : 

In the Modern Review for March, 1929, at page 
396 under the head of “Sufferers from ‘Isolated 
Independence,”’ you state, 

“The following countries in the world suffer 
at present from the disastrous effects of isolated 
independence and are drafting petitions fcr being 
included within the British Empire 

The list which follows this statement is. rather 
appalling, if your statement be taken literally, 
will you kindly advise me as to the nature, of the 
petitions which these countries are drafting and 
m what -sense they are seeking to be included 
within the British Empire ? 


We have informed our correspondent 
that our statement was noV meant to be 
taken literally. 

Now a word as to the genesis of our 
joking propensity. Some of our politicians 
have seriously argued repeatedly that 
‘Dominion Status’ within the British 
Empire is not only good so far as it 
goes (in which opinion we have always 
agreed), but that it is better than 
independence, which they call isolated 
independence. We are not of that opinion. So* 
we wanted, by means of a joke, to suggest 
to independent countries in general that they 
ought to submit petitions to the king of 
England to be taken under the wings of his. 
Empire in order to escape from the disadvant¬ 
ages of isolated independence. 

We are sorry our joke was not quite* 
transparent to aliour readers. 


Some American Impressions of India 

Some cultured English and American* 
ladies and gentlemen visited India during 
the last quarter of the last year and the first 
of this in connection with the Brahmo Samaj 
centenary celebrations. Returning to their 
homes, some of them have begun to publish 
their impressions of India. Some of these-’ 
have come to our notice. As the Modem 
Review is not a religious periodical, we* 
shall not generally reproduce any ' thing 
which relates particularly to religion. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, on whom we wrote 
a Note in the February number, has an 
article on Brahmo celebrations in Unity of 
Chicago, the weekly which has been publish¬ 
ing serially Mahatma Gandhi’s “Story of my 
Experiments with Truth.” Here is a passage- 
on the Bose Institute in Dr. Reese’s article : 

At 3 o’clock, a tea in honour of the foreign 
delegates was given by Sir and Lady J. C. Bose*. 
Dr. Bose is well known throughout the world for 
his scientific acliievernents, including the measure¬ 
ments of the growth of plants. The Bose Institute* 
is well equipped .and offers opportunity for 
specialization in certain phases of science. On the 
lecture desk in the main hall is written : For 
the Glory of India and for the Welfare of the world 
this Temple of Science is dedicated at the feet of 
God.” 

There is next a reference to the Bengal 
Social Service League. 

On Saturday, the 26th. at 9 A. M. was held m 
exhibit of the Bengal Social, Service League* 
organized and effectively directed by Dr. D. IL 
Maitra. After brief addresses by Dr. Drummond, Mr* 
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Parker of the Society of Friends, and myself, • we 
■examined the charts used by Dr. Maitra m health 
lectures through Bengal and elsewhere. They would 
<tlso do good in America, including the home-town 
of Katherine Mayo. 

The italics are ours. 

Next comes a description of the “Parlia¬ 
ment of Religions,” which incidentally gives a 
glimpse of the writer’s political views. 

Sunday and Monday, the 27th and 28th, were 
the big days of the Celebration. The sessions were 
.called the Parliament of Religions” and held in 
the Senate Hall of fixe University of Calcutta. The 
Sunday sessions began at 8-30 A. M. and continued 
with noon intermission, until 5 o’clock. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore risked his healthy which is none too 
good, in order to deliver a brief address, following 
-which he departed to his Calcutta home. Dr. 
Drummond presided at the morning session, and a 
Hindu Pundit, in the afternoon. Many religions 
were represented on fee programme. Both Dr. South- 
worth and I addressed the meetings. I suffered 
■conflicting emotions. Being under a foreign flag, I 
felt a certain obligation of courtesy ; but being a 
humanist, I felt fee weight of 320,000,000 people 
in political slavery. With more than my usual 
Testraint, in a portion of my address 1 dealt with 
religion in relation to liberty, and in closing 
•enlarged fee phrasing though not the content of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln s statement that “No nation is good 
enough to rule another.” I said, “No race or nation, 
whatever its colour or culture, is good enough or 
wise enough to rule another race or nation—and 
that means both England in India, and America in 
the Philippines.” By the instant response from 
the large audience, I realized as I had not before 
what a mighty movement is stirring underneath 
fee surface of Indian life. Upon resuming my 
seat, an old Indian gentleman who sat in a seat 
•of honour on fee platform, leaned over to me, and 
in clearly enunciated English said, “You spoke for 
■our whole country, gave vent to the fire that burns 
in every soul.” At fee Monday session, an array 
•of representatives of still other religious movements 
■spoke from 4 to 7 P. M. By special arrangements 
•madeby the programme committee, I had the honour 
•of delivering a second address, in which I outlined 
fee pre-requisites of world peace, as inter-religious 
fellowship, inter-racial sympathy, and international 
patriotism. 

Being a learned university man, in addition 
to being a humanist and theologian, Dr. Reese 
bad to speak at the Calcutta University also. 

At 3 o’clock I addressed the Department of 
Modern History of the University of Calcutta on 
•fee Programme for the Outlawry of War, including 
not only the recent Peace Pact, but in addition 
the codification of international law on the basis 
•of Outlawry, and the affirmative jurisdiction of a 
a world court. 

There is also something about, Ahmedabad 
and its students’ strike, etc 

At Ahmedabad, we attended a mass meeting of 
students who were on a strike that grew out of 
•opposition to the Simon Commission, visited Gandhi’s 
home, and the National University of which Gandhi 
is chancellor. Unfortunately, Gandhi was at 
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Karachi, but his secretary knew of our contemplated 
visit, and 1 had the rare satisfaction of receiving a 
small hank of yarn woven and spun by Gandhi 
himself. But as much as I prize this yam, I will 
give it to anyone who will adequately finance 
Unity in a campaign to educate America on her 
opportunity, both culturally and commercially, in 
an India freed from foreign control. 

This is followed by the writer’s observa¬ 
tions on Hindu-Moslem riots and Hindu- 
Moslem unity. 

Dr. Lathrop and I addressed a Brahmo meeting 
in Bombay, while the meeting was in session, 
a throng of people came pouring down fee street 
in the direction of the section where the Hindus 
and Mohammedans were rioting and where many 
had been killed and wounded. Their voices sound¬ 
ed above the clatter of the street, but I could not 
understand them. A few moments later came 
another throng. The meeting was all but broken 
up. Frankly, I was a bit frightened. But my fears 
were unfounded, for the throngs were made up 
of Hindus and Mohammedans marching together 
into the rioting section, singing. “Long Live Hindu- 
Moslem Unity.” Not much longer can Hindus and 
Moslems be played off one against the other to 
the advantages of a foreign power. 

In Madras Dr. Reese met Mrs. Besant. 

In Madras where we had only the time between 
trains, I addressed one of the most interesting of 
the Samajes, and we were received by Annie Besant 
at the world head-quarters of tho Theosophical 
Society. I asked Mrs. Besant what we could do 
in America for Indian liberty. She replied that 
we could give sympathetic understanding ; that 
America’s is the only opinion that Britain respects. 
She said she favoured Dominion Status for India 
interpreted as complete freedom within its own 
borders. This Beems to be the opinion of many 
leading Indians. But unless granted soon and 
graciously, it had just as well not be granted at all, 
for every day of delay means wave upon wave 
added to the rolling tide of opinion favouring 
complete independence. 

The writer concludes with an “amusing 
experience,” as he calls it. 

I cannot, however, refrain from relating one 
interesting and amusing experience that we had 
in Calcutta. We had invited a young Indian to 
dinner at the hotel. He was elegantly dressed in 
native attire. Upon entering the dining-room, the 
head waiter said, “That man cannot eat here in 
that dress.” “In that case,” 1 replied, ’neither 
will we.” I added feat the rule, seemed to .me 
a very unreasonable one. Leaving the dinning- 
room, we went to a restaurant-club near by. To add 
to the merriment, I was there told .that I could 
not eat without my dinner suit This fortunately 
removed some of the embarrassment from the hotel 
experience, and with a feeling partaking somewhat 
of triumph, we returned to fee hotel, and ordered 
dinner served in a private room. 

A British Impression of India 

Mr. F. W. Monks was one of the British 
delegates to the Brahmo centenary celebrations. 
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It is reparted in the London Inquirer 
that at a meeting of the General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Churches held in 
Manchester in April last, 

Mr, I. W. Monks said he had recently been to 
India at the instance of the General Assembly. He 
-wished to acknowledge publicly the welcome he 
had received not only in Calcutta but everywhere 
in India. But two things had impressed him : first, 
that the Indians were not good organizers, and 
secondly, that they had no idea of the value of 
congregational life.. It was just here that the 
General Assembly might offer invaluable help by 
exchanging representatives with the Brahmo Samaj. 
He had attended services which seemed to him 
formal and lifeless. 

Perhaps thb services referred to were in 
English, which is not the mother-tongue of 
an Indian minister and congregation. So 
there cannot be much life and spontaneity in 
such services. 

As for Indians being not good organizers, 
that is probably true in part. For, if we were 
a thoroughly organized people, the British 
would not be here to domineer over us. 
Moreover, in the past under British rule 
our organizing capacity decreased. But we 
hope to get organized. 


Australian Rule and Native Races 

Sydney, May 22. 

Addressing the Presbyterian Assembly on 
Australian government of native races, Mr. Aubrey 
Williams said that it was a lamentable record of 
murder, cruelty, oppression. The grossest outrages 
on the natives went unpunished. Black and coloured 
races were regarded as vermin only deserving 
extermination. _ ^ 

—Free Press 

We were under the impression that the 
extermination of aboriginal populations in 
different continents and islands by European 
Christian colonizers of various nationalities 
was a thing of the past. It is shocking to 
learn that it still continues. 


tala Lajpai Rai and Moslems at Hissar 

In the very interesting autobiography of 
Lala Lajpat Rai which is being published 
serially in The People , we come across a 
pleasing account of his friendly relations 
with the Muhammadans of Hissar, where 
he practised as a lawyer for six years. Even 
then he was a staunch and active Arya 
Samajist, “used to go out frequently on 
Samaj work, and addressed meetings and 
raised funds, and did other work entrusted 


to me by the leaders of the Samaj.” But 
nevertheless, he enjoyed • the friendship and; 
confidence of the Mussulmans of the place. 
It is stated in the story of his life : 

“Iused also to write for the papers, and took 
interest in political affairs. In the interesting work 
of reading, a Muss&lm&n, Mir Mohammad Hussain, 
an English clerk of the district, was my companion. 
As long as I was in Hissar, our relations were- 
very intimate. I dined at his house several times- 
and he dined at mine more frequently and- 
borrowed books from me. 

“During the three years of my stay in Hissar 
I was an elected member of the Muniqfeai 
Committee and also its Honorary Secretary. The- 
ward which I represented was inhabited’ 
principally by Mussalmans. When they wept to 
the Deputy Commissioner to propose my njame- 
he tried to dissuade them. But they persisted 
and I was returned to the committee unopposed.” 

How did this friendly Hindu-Moslem 
attitude give place in subsequent years to 
strained relations ? Does the conduct of 
the Deputy Commissioner referred to above- 
furnish even a partial clue to the mystery? 


Are Youth in East and West Irreligious ? 

Complaints are frequently heard in our 
country of the loss of religion on the part 
of the young. Such complaints and their 
causes are not confined to India Dr. J; H. 
Lathrop, one of the delegates from America 
to the Brahmo Samaj centenary celebrations* 
speaking at Bangalore, said : 

There seems to me to be a certain movement 
away from all religions on the part *of a great 
many of your intelligent and scientifically trained 
young people of to-day, exactly as there is in 
America. If you should take the statistics with, 
regard to America, you will find that slightly 
over half the inhabitants of the United States of 
America are to-day without any connection with- 
any religious institution—Church or temple or 
whatever you call it Perhaps, if you recognize- 
it you will be sending some missionaries over 
there to convert these heathens to some sort of 
religion. 'Why is it these people have no connection, 
with any religion? 

The speaker answered the question partly 
thus, as reported in The Indian Messenger; 

In the first place, you will find the frivolous- 
mind in quest of fieetmg pleasure. It seems to¬ 
me they are wasting their faculties that are- 
God-given and that they are not /setting out of 
their lives some of the deep satisfactions that they 
could get But I want to talk to you of another 
group outside the churches, i e., the young 
educated University and the person 

who alone by himself is studying 'modem science 
and who somehow feels that after all what 
modem thought has .to say , rules out ad 
religions that are primarily superstitious. 

Unless I am very much mistaken, in my extensive* 
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m India, I have oome to the conclusion 
■mat mere are a great many Inmans in eiaotly 
ttyn e of ttind ap Hat of the . Americans. 
m owaraimite, there to a great resemblance between 
tte two peopleem this respect 

Hw&g known man;, parents talking about 
the loea of religion on Die part of* the young, 
Dr. Lathrop says : 

If anyone asked me how to find, out whether men 
.tana women of ageneration or period were religious 
irreligious, my answer would be : “Find out 
whether a man, woman or child has anything that 
iio or she regards as sacred or holy.” when 
<okier people think their older holinesses are no 


human nature been regarded as holy and as sacred 
as it is to-day. 


more 



"We have in America, England and in India 
all sorts of ohild welfare movements, because we 
beMeve that every human life has a sacred right 
to co-opportunity, to develop all its powers on 
behalf of a full and satisfactory existence. 

There is now in the United States an agitation 
set on foot to put an end to capital punishment 
Because we find human life is held to-day sacred 
more than our forefathers believed. 

The relations between human beings are 
sacred to-day than they were ever before. 

Dr. Lathrop said many other things to 
suggest that the present age is not one of 
irreligion. 

There never were more truthful persons than 
there are to-day. Because modern scientific train¬ 
ing teaches that you cannot lie about a particle 
of matter in the laboratory and have your experi¬ 
ments come true ; you cannot lie about your 
mathematics and get a solution of your problem; 
you cannot lie as a medical man and bring about 
a cure. Everywhere science has brought out the 
truth. We must have respect for the truthful 
character of these holy men. 

The next thing is—the younger generation have 
come to regard human life as holy and sacred in 
the same way as the elders regarded a book, or 
man or stick or stone as holy, and with good-will. 
r Some of your greater teachers living to-aay have 
had to say : “Within the home, between husband 
and wife, father and mother and children ; or 
whether it is in the city or in the State or between 
nations, there is only one successful law of life— 
that means life and not death. That is the way 
to good-will. The prophet said, “Forgive your 
enemy ; forgive him seventy times seven. If a 
man asks you to go a mile, go two.” And out 
of your own religious literature, you gather 
the same truth. The only relationship upon which 
we can possibly stand and stand successfully 
has become increasingly sacred in the minds 
of the young people to-day. 

Do not think they are irreligious. Ask yourself 
what are their sanctities. These sanctities may 
be a little finer than your own sanctity. I want 
to say to the young man or the young woman. 
“Because you nave thrown off some of the old 
sanctities, you have not done with religion. Because 
you do not know what the word religion means,” 


longer so regarded by the younger people and the 
younger people think they can no longer worship 
the same thing ,in the same manner as their fore¬ 
fathers, we cannot say that they are irreligious. 
I believe theife are many things in life to-day 
t&kt the younger people are regarding as sacred 
to a degree which their fathew and; , mothers and 
ihramdmothers also thought W> aimed. And one of 
■lie tet. togs we.lmw ^ that any 

top or woman that is gmaif W iegard it as sacred 
is a religious person. . . . ... 

Fever before m the history of the world has 


Rajpal's Assassin 

Ilatn Din, the assassin of M. Rajpal, has 
been sentenced to death by the sessions 
judge of Lahore. So long as capital punish¬ 
ment for murder remaios the law of the land, 
there can be nothing particular to say 
regarding such sentences on offenders caught 
red-handed in the act. But Lahore papers 
note some deplorable facts in connection with 
the trial of this murderer, When Muslims of the 
same pecuniary position as Ilam Din or poorer 
than he are accused of ordinary murders, 
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nublic subscriptions are not generally raised tures of the Mussalmans may possibly, though 
for their defence. But in this case public not probably, be stopped by the combined 

subscriptions were raised, evidently because efforts of the British Government and of 

the misguided fanatic had murdpred a Hindu fanatical Moslems. But there are numerous 

from a so-called religious motive. This is to works in English and other European 
be regretted. Another fact which may have languages, containing similar criticism or 

qomc significance is that the two Moslem slander, which are in circulation and which 

assessors pronounced the man not guilty and cannot be proscribed and suppressed, 
the two non-Moslem assessors, guilty. It has Hinduism and Christianity have been ex- 
,j s0 to be noted that a Moslem crowd, said posed for centuries to the fullest criticism, 
to number about a thousand, gathered outside and rankest slander. But their essential 
the judge’s court, and shouted Allah ho Akbar truths continue to shine as brightly as ever, 
by way of greeting the convict when he was There was a time when Christian heretics 
removed from the court after pronouncement were persecuted land killed; But such treat- 
of judgment. ment did no good to Christianity. Criticism 

The murderer of Swami Shraddhauanda has, however, done good, 
was canonized as “Ghazi” by some Moslem — 

publicists. A huge crowd snatched away 

this Ghazi’s corpse from the police and gave Indian Aviators 

him the honour of one of the biggest funeral 
processions in India. With reference to the 
murder of Swami Shraddhananda, a Moslem 
notable, who is said to occupy a high position, 
has written in his book, named The Indian 
Moslems , published by Adenne Publishers, 1 
and 2 Windsor House, Victoria Street, London : 

“His (Swami Shraddhananda’s) was a far more for¬ 
midable force than that of Gandhi’s ; not, content 
with mastery of men’s minds, but resolved to unman 
them so that they might; succumb the more easily 
when he gave the signal to strike. But before. his 
influence and insinuation had established a night¬ 
mare over our minds, there rose a man who knew 
how to strike the hidden foe. Abdur Rashid put a 
summary end to the Swami’s career and propa¬ 
ganda, and if he was sentenced by the law for what 
m civil life is styled a crime, who will declare, 
when all the facts are unravelled, when the rami¬ 
fications of Pan-Hinduism are revealed,. that he 
did not render a service to those who desire to see 
the stable position established by the British m India 
maintained and preserved ?” ( quoted in Welfare) 

All these facts show a diseased mentality 
in a section—perhaps a large section, of the 
Muhammadan community. This should be 
combated in all possible ways by its sane, 
sober and thoughtful section. Critics of the 
prophet and scriptures of Islam, like the 
critics of other religious teachers and scrip¬ 
tures, are either serious critics or slanderers. 

Serious criticism has to be met with sober 
and serious replies. As for slanderers, they 
may be either treated with silent contempt, 
or, if necessary, refuted seriously or 
proceeded against in law-courts. Murder 
of a critic of either sort only produces 
the impression that there was some irrefutable 
truth in his criticism. Criticism cannot 
be suppressed. In India publication of 

criticism or slander of the prophet and scrip- Mr. P. M. Kabali 

95Vs—14 


Mr. P. M. Kabali, a full-fledged Indian 
aviator, is shortly to fly from England to 
India in an aeroplane poetically named the 
“Feather of the Dawn.” He has had a hearty 
send-off from London with appropriate Indian 
ceremony. All Indians will wish him a 
swift and safe voyage. 

Other young Indians are trying to take 
to aviation. The Guardian writes : 
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_.Mr. a, member of the Bengal 

Hotm Club, bta passed .all ids tests 'for aalir 
cerfaft cate and unll shortiy.be sailing to England for 
fnrtter training to qualify for the commercial 
pitot’s lioecse. He »the second Bengalee to have 

R K - Sinha 


Birth Aimivsrary of Maharana Pratap Singh 

The Jayanti or birth anniversary of Maha- 


for 9th May, according to the solar year «nd 
day. 

The anniversary will be celebrated i n 
various provinces and States on the 10th 
June. We are glad to learn that H. H. the 
Maharana of Udaipur has promised to get 
a full-sized statue of Maharana Pratap Singh 
prepared and set up in a suitable spot. He 
has also promised to give all facilities to 
pilgrims to visit the battle field of Haldighat 
on the 10th June. 

liversary of the great hero should 
be observed by all Indians 
iiTespective of their political 
opinions or religious creed, 
as he fought for the free¬ 
dom of his land and people. 


Religious Hatred in Independent 
Countries 


Maharana Pratap Singh 

10th June next according to the lunar year 
and day. In our last issue we gave the 
date as 6th May, which was a misreading 

■iPS-c 


Religious hatred and 
rancour do no good either 
in dependent or in indepen¬ 
dent countries. There should 
be in all countries, not only 
outward religious toleration, 
but the inward spirit of 
tolerance as well. 

Interested parties try to 
produce the impression in 
India, Britain, America and 
other lands that communal 
strife and strained relations 
between different religious 
communities and castes exist 
only in India, and India is 
therefore unfit for self-rule. But 
in times past Christians of 
opposite sects in independent 
countries indulged in mutual 
massacres and burning of 
their opponents. That is a 
well-known fact. There were 
laws prescribing capital 
punishment for heretical 
opinions. For instance, in 
answer to the question, 
“When was Unitarianism 
made a capital offence ?,” it is 
stated in the London 


(a) If by Unitarianism is meant the denial of the 
Trinity, then it was first made a capital offence by 
the Emperor Constantine in 325 a. d., when at the 
conclusion of the Council of Nicaea he addressed 
the following edict to the bishops and the people : 
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•If any man be found to have (xmoealed a copy 
of those books (the writings of Arias), and not to 
have instantly produoed it, jad thrown it into the 
lire, he shall be put todeath. 'Hie moment he is 
r-oiivicted of this, he shall be subjected to capital 
punishment 

(b) In England the flrpt enactment for the sup¬ 
pression of rdkious. opinions was the statute for 
the burning of heretics (de heretico comburendo) of 
1401, demanded by the clergy. The first man to 
be burned for anti-Trinitarian opinions, not by this 
statute, however, which was repealed in 1534 till 
1554 , but probably by royal writ, was a Flemish 
surgeon, George von Ppms, who was burned to 
death at Smithfield in 1551. His heresy consisted 
in saying that God the Father was the only God, 
and Christ was not *Yery God. 

(r) In Ireland the first person to suffer death 
for anti-Trinitarian opinions was Adam Duff O’Toole 
who was burned in Dublin in 1327. 

id) The last victim to be burnt at the stake in 
England for Unitarian opinions was Edward 
Wightman, who was executed at Lichfield in 1611. 
“About this time (says Fuller) a Spanish Arian, 
being condemned to die, was, notwithstanding 
suffered to linger on his life in Newgate, where he 
ended the same. Indeed, such burning of heretics 
much startled common people, pitying all in pain 
and prone to asperse justice itself with cruelty, 
because of the novelty and hideousness of the 
punishment Wherefore King James politicly 
preferred that heretics hereafter, though condemned 
should silently and privately waste themselves 
away m the prison, rather than to grace them mid 
am use .others with the solemnity of a public 
execution, which in popular judgments usurped 
the honour of a persecution.” The Act for the 
burmng of heretics was not finally repealed till 
1th 7. 

In the histories of England which we have 
read it is not stated that in the 15th, 16th 
and 17th centuries England was ruled by 
the Chinese owing to the existence of 
legalized murderous religious hatred. 

Germany, too, was not ruled by the 
Japanese in the 16th century, because of the 
existence of religious hatred there, as evidenced, 
for example, by some observations of Luther, 
quoted in the Harvard Theological Review 
for April, 1929. 

“As for the Catholics he wished that there were 
more English kings to kill cardinals, and was 
pleased with a rumour that bishops had been 
executed in Denmark--He could afford to stop 
after having already expressed the hope that the 
princes would rise up, destroy the papal state, 
tear out the tongues of pope and cardinals, and 
nail them to the gallows like seals on a bull.” 

To the sectarians he was no milder. Against 
the Jews he belched forth a mass of suphur- 
ous irreconcilable recommendations. 

. Burn the synagogues, take away their books, 
including the Bible, they should be compelled 
1° work, domed food and shelter, preferably 
banished. If they mention the name of God, 
report them to the magistrate or throw Smdreck 


tolerated d , that gators should not be 

te ii: he were here K would be the first 

sow b £i a Tnrtfl 11 ^ 0 ^ 68 . 1 . rafcher ^ a 

fo^snwl^ nflli, en \P®K* or a Jewish Messiah, 
ior a sow fears neither hell nor the devil. 

ii T . here a titne when w e used occasion- 
ally to publish authentic instances of the cruel 
treatment of Roman Catholics, Jews, etc., in 
Britain, the British Empire, America, and 
other countries, to prove the hollowness of 
the argument that India is unfit for self-rule 
because of Hindu-Moslem riots. Many 
of these were brought together in Towards 
Home Ride , Part L* We have also repeatedly 
drawn attention to instances of violence 
done to Jews, Roman Catholics, Negroes, 
etc., in U. S. A. by the Ku Klux Klan and 
others. But as none are so blind and deaf 
as those who will not see and hear, we have 
ceased to compile such details. The winning 
of self-rule can alone prove our fitness for it. 

British Indian Government’s Drink Revenue 

The latest annual report of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association, London, 
shows that the annual revenue of the nine 
provincial governments of India from the sale 
of drink now amounts to nearly £ 15,000,000, 
or twenty crores of rupees in round 
numbers ! It is an ominous fact that about 
one quarter of the total provincial revenues, 
is dependent upon this degrading and 
destructive traffic, the proportion rising to 
as much as 33.3 per cent, in Madras and 
34.4 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa. 

In view of these figures it is hardly surprising 
that several of the provincial Governments who have 
announced that Prohibition is the goal of their 
policy find themselves confronted with serious 
financial difficulties in trying to give effect to it. 
These Governments, says the report, are now 
reaping what was sown by their predecessors 

in the days before excise was transferred to 

the control of the {legislatures. 

Whatever the result to the revenues, it 
is the bounden duty of the public and the 
temperance societies in India to make people 
total abstainers. It is only when Govern¬ 
ments find revenues slipping from their 

hands that they will make a virtue of 

necessity and really go in for prohibition. 


Reduction of Sentence on Dr. Raeji 

A Free Press message, dated Bombay, 
May 17, runs as follows : 

The^ Appellate Bench of the Bombay High Court 
reduced to-day to a ,fine of Rs. 500 the sentence 
of six months’ rigorous imprisonment imposed 
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Raeji, Presideht, 8qrat Hindu Sabha, by a 
. Class Magistrate and confirmed by the 
Sessions Judge. The charge against Dr. Raeji 
yas for making a speech calculated to promote 
feelmgs of enmity and hatred between the Hindus 
and Mahommedans. 

Though,His Lordship held no ground has been 
made to interfere with the conviction, still Dr. 
Kaen had received great provocation and his life 
vras being threatened. His Lordship, therefore, 
reduced the sentence as stated above. 


on ju 
F irst 



Dr. Raeji 

The speech referred to above was delivered 
sometime before the holding of the Hindu 
Mahasabha session at Surat. It was not 
the address which Dr. Raeji delivered as 
chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Hindu Mahasabha. Not having 


read the speech which has led to his 
conviction, we cannot say whether the 
sentence has been just. But one would 
be curious to know what punishment has 
been inflicted on those who provoked him 
and threatened to kill him. We have not 
heard that anybody was brought to trial or 
even warned for doing so. Perhaps it is not 
illegal to provoke or threaten the life of a 
Hindu. 


President F. C. Southworth’s Impressions 
of India 

President F. C. Southworth of Meadville 
School, Chicago, is a distinguished American 
author and teacher who recently toured 
through India and has returned to his country. 
We are constantly told by interested 
Britishers and foreign hirelings like Miss Mayo 
that the intellectual classes in India do not 
care for social reform and for the welfare 
of the less favoured classes. Very different 
was the testimony borne by Dr. Southworth 
in an address delivered by him at Bangalore, 
as reported in'the Indian Messenger : 

I have not yet written a hook on India in spite 
of the had example set by our countrywoman [Miss 
Mayo]. But one thing I have seen since coming to 
India. In fact, a good many things that I have 
seen are sufficient to write not only books but 
many volumes including those that she never saw in 
India when she was here. It has been a wonderful 
experience to go from one city to another and see 
how keenly alive the people of India are upon 
questions of social reform. Not a single city that 
we have visited has failed to present abundant 
testimony of a growing, practical and efficient 
interest in the welfare of the less favoured classes 
of the community. I feel sure that the result of 
the awakening interest throughout the country is 
going to be increasingly manifest in the life of the 
New India. 

In America, as in many other lands, 
India is known as a country which had a 
great past. Dr. Southworth referred to that 
fact and added : 

Now coming to India as we do think of it as 
a land of great literature of the distant past and 
of the great prophets of the distant past, how 
great a discovery was it to learn that India is 
thrilling from centre to circumference with new 
ambition. We had the privilege, several weeks 
ago, in the city of Poona, of coming into a meeting 
of the Youth Conference held in the great pan dal 
and of listening for a considerable time to some 
of the young men of India and a few of the 
young women of India unfolding the true 
ideals of the future of their country. In America 
we had never discovered the same kind of interest 
in the future of their country and the social 
welfare of their country that we found in these 
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young men and women. As we stood and looked 
into their faces we felt that we were looking into 
the faces of those by whom the new India was 
to be made. We also had the great privilege of 
attending a session of your National Congress, a 
privilege which we shall never forget. Tremend¬ 
ously impressive it was to us as Americans who had 
not known of the seething discontent, the presence 
of the new ambitions which were moving your 
-country ; and as I listened to the various orators 
there, I could not help wondering what Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy would .nave thought if he had been 
at that meeting. For it was in some ways an 
evidence of the high hopes that he had entertained 
and of the tremendous forces that he set in motion 
a hundred years ago. 

Referring to*£he fact that Ram Mohun Roy 
had hoped that India would possibly become 
independent and would become the “en¬ 
lightener of Asia,” Dr. Southworth said : 
“I wish that the great prophet of India were 
alive to assume the positioii of leadership 
in this new era.” 


Oriental Government Security Life Assurance 
Company, Limited 

It is an Indian Life Assurance Company, 
all the shares, with few exceptions, being 
held* by Indians, and its operations being 
conducted by a Board of Directors mainly 
Indian and including some of the most 
influential gentlemen of their respective 
communities in Bombay. 

“The Company was established in Bombay on 
5th May, 1874, thus being the first Proprietary 
Indian Life Assurance Company, with the object 
of bringing to Indians of all classes and communities 
the benefits of Life Assurance hitherto not availa¬ 
ble, except to lives of the highest qualifications in 
education and social position, at rates of premium 
so favourable as compared with those charged by 
■the first-class Foreign Companies operating in 
India at that time, that many people considered 
the Company was doomed to failure. Time has 
amply proved, however, the fallacy of such 
pessimistic prophecies of disaster. 

“At the conclusion of 54 years of existence the 
Company finds itself, as it did at its commence¬ 
ment, in the leading position among, Indian Life 
Assurance Companies, a position which shows no 
signs of being seriously assailed as is clear from 
the large and increasing number of persons coming 
forward for Life Assurance and the increasing 
number of Lives Assured who come back to the 
Company again and again to increase the amount 
•of their assurances, showing how perfectly satisfied 
they are in every respect with the results of their 
Policies and the treatment that has been accorded 
by the Company.” 

It has achieved success by its efficient 
management, and is assured of still greater 
success in the future than it has achieved 


in the past, if, as is expected, the same 
efficiency continues top be maintained. 


Ancient Indian History at the Benares 
Hindu University 

A good deal of change has been introduced 
during the last year into the curriculum of 
studies in Ancient Indian History and Culture • 
of this University. According to our sugges¬ 
tion the curriculum has been modified so iar 
as to include the .study of practical subjects 
such as Epigraphy, Numismatics and Art and 
Architecture. The present curriculum offers 
the advantage of optional groups. Each 
candidate taking up Ancient Indian History 
and Culture for his M. A. examination has to 
be examined in four compulsory subjects : 

I. Indian History up to 319 A. D., including 
Pre-historic Culture. 

H. Indian History from 319 to 1203 A. D. 

III. Hindu Law and Social Institutions of India. 

IV. Administration and Political Theories. 

In addition to these compulsory subjects 
the student has to take any two of the 
following optional groups : 

Group A. Religion and Philosophy : 

Paper 1 Brahmana Religion and Philosophy. 

Paper II Jaina and Bauddha Religion and 
Philosophy. 8 

Group B. Literature, Poetics and Dramaturgy : 

Paper I Poetics and Dramaturgy. 

„ II Sanskrit Literature. 

Group C. Epigraphy: 

Paper I Indian Inscriptions up to 319 A. D. 
including Kharoshthi. 

„ II North Indian Inscriptions, from 319 
to 1200 A. D. 

Group D. Indian Palaeography : 

Paper I The Evolution or Indian Alphabets. 

„ II Northern Indian Alphabets from 
700 to 1300 A. D. 

Group E. Ait and Architecture : 

Paper 1 History of Indian Architecture. 

„ II History of Indian Art. 

Group F. Numismatics: 

Paper I Origin and Metrology. 

„ II The Reformed Indian Currency. 

This sub-division of the entire subject 
into four compulsory papers and six groups, 
each containing two optional papers, will be 
a great help for students who want to take 
up a vocational course. A graduate who 
wants to qualify himself as an Archaeologist, 
either for service in that department of 
British India or under one of the Indian 
States, may take up either Epigraphy or 
Palaeography or Architecture and Numis¬ 
matics. Those who want to become Curators 
of Archaeological Museums may take up 
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Epigraphy with either Art and Architecture 
or Numismatics, Otherl who may want to 
qualify themselves for teaching Sanskrit and 
History may take up the first two groups. 

Epigraphy, Art and Architecture, and 
Numismatics are taught for the most part in 
the Museums at Sarnath, near Benares, and 
Lucknow, Students in Art and Architecture 
will also be taken to Orissa, Calcutta, Patna, 
Nalanda, Bodh-Gaya, Khajuraho, Mathura, 
Kurukshetra, Lahore and Taxila, for which 
funds have been provided by the University. 

So far as our information goes, no 
University in India possesses among its 
staff a greater practical archaeologist than 
Prof. R. D. Banerji of the Hindu University. 
And he is an authority in numismatics, if 
not in some other branches of archaeology 
also. Hence students who would earnestly 
follow his guidance would have a good 
education. 


“History and Brahmanophobia 

Such is the title of an article in The 
Week by its former editor, Dr. H. C. E. 
Zacharias. It is a review of a German 
pamphlet of 106 pages, named “Politik und 
Religion in Indien,” by Prof. H. W. 
Schomerus of Halle University, who, the 
reviewer says, is a leading Protestant Missio- 
logist whp has specialized* in Indology. Dr. 
Zacharias calls the author a Brahmanophobe, 
because he ascribes many of the real or 
fancied disadvantages of India to the work 
and influence of the Brahmans. The reviewer’s 
article should be read as a whole. We will 
extract only a few passages. 

like most Europeans the author weeps bitter 
tears about the multiplicity of petty States and 
their internecine wars and the prevailing Babel of 
tongues. Fancy, said he, between Kabul and 

Calcutta there were as many as ten kingdoms! 
Just fancy a distance of 2500 K.m„ as I found 
looking at the map. And in Europe? Also a line 

of 2500 Km., say from Helsingfors to Tirasa— 

how many sovereign countries are there, do you 
think ? Ten, dear reader, exactly ten. And even 
if we take the same distance in another 

direction, say, from Warsaw to Madrid, we get 
six. In Europe ; to-day. Has, one wonders, Prof. 
Schomerus ever wept with equal bitterness 
over such “dismemberment” of Europe ? Has he 
discovered there too those cunning Brahmans, 
whose sole fault it is—or any other class of men 
correspMtiftg to them ? and if not, why not ? 

As regards the Babel of tongues, the 
reviewer writes : 

In the same way our author goes hopelessly 


astray, when he holds up to scorn India’s .multi¬ 
plicity of languages. He mentions himself that 
nine of these languages are spoken by more than 
ten millions; but not only does he not draw. the 
necessary conclusion from the total thus obtained 
(a total, not of 90, but of 257 millions!), but he 
equally fails to make the necessary comparison 
with Europe. Let me then make it for him and 
place side by side the number of people in the 
two continents speaking a language used as their 
mother-tongue by at least ten millions: 

Western Hindi 97 millions—German 
49 „ English 


Tetagft 

Marathi 

Tamil 

Panjabi 

Rajasthani 

Kanarese 

Oriya 


24 

19 

19 

16 

13 

10 

10 


French 
Italian 
Polish 
Spanish 
Rumanian 15 
Dutch 10 

Serb 10 


65 millions 
48 
45 


41 

25 

21 


257 


280 


Out of a total population of 320 millions and 360 
millions respectively for India and Europe (I 
always leave out Russia) we. find therefore that 
the nine principal languages in India are spoken 
by 80 p. c. of the total population, whilst m Europe 
by only 77 p. c.! Yet, it is about the linguistic 
fragmentation of India that' our Professor and 
others like him get excited ! 


The comparison with Europe is not in* 
appropriate, as Prof. Schomerus has, on page 
5 of his book, 


admitted the age-long development m India, of a 
cultural and religious, intellectual and social homo¬ 
geneousness, surmounting to a certain degree the 
barriers of race, language and caste, so that India, 
seen as a whole, does after all give the impression 
of unity and permits of being considered as such 
with greater intrinsic right, than Europe.” 

After this comes the following concluding 
paragraph of the review : 

That surely is a sufficient testimony : and one 
can but marvel, how people, admitting all such 
facts, can be illogical, as to draw utterly wrong and 
fanciful conclusions—as for instance the Brahmano- 

E ' ‘ 5 one w T e have been considering. For if 
is culturally, socially, intellectually, one, it 
is so, because the Brahmans, as bringers and 
keepers of Hindu culture, have given it that unity; 
and if the author knew and cared a little more 
for India’s struggle for self-determination, he would 
also know—over and above the two non-Brahman 
figures of Gandhi and Tagore—that this modem 
movement for emancipation too has been launched 
and is being sustained, mainly and overwhelmingly, 
by—Brahmans. 

Tagore, by the by, is a Brahman, not a 
non-Brahman. 


All British Parties’ Apathy to Indian Aspirations 

London, May 27 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in discussing the General 
Election in an article in', the “Manchester Guardian” 
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concludes by declaring that she is not, Bntish and 
is therefore incapable of appraising aright the full 
esoteric significance and the worth of British party 
labels and loyalties. *1 am Indian and I am deeply, 
even tragically, aware that, however clear and 
keen be the cleavage between the political parties 
in England regarding Horae and foreign politics, 
there is solid unanimity of attitude and opinion, in 
their common apathy and opposition to all Indian 
aspirations, ideals and national freedom.” —Reuter 



Mre. Sarojini Naidu 


The Modern Review has repeatedly 
said what Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has written 
in the “Manchester Guardian” regarding the 
attitude of all British political parties towards 
India. In the last March number we wrote 
(page 391): 

. “-That India’s well-being is not a party question 
m British politics, is, however, understood in India 
•in a different sense.—Indians think that no British 
party is interested in promoting India’s welfare, 
what all British parties are bent upon is the 
safeguarding of British political and economic 
supremacy in India.” 


Scholarships for'Indian Students in 
Munich University 

Professor Dr. Kalidas Nag, Hon. Secretary, 
The Greater India Society, has received 
from Prof. Friedriech von Muller, President 
of the German Academy, a circular offering 
three scholarships to Indian students to 
enable them to study at the University 
of Munich. Prof. F. von Muller writes to him : * 
“Our humble effort is nothing but a simple 
attempt—a modest beginning—towards the 
promotion of cultural relations between 
Germany and India.” 

As a bulletin of the Indian Information 
Bureau of Berlin reminds Indian students 
wishing to study in Germany, all teaching 
there is given through the medium of 
German. So those who do not know that 
language should either acquire a working 
knowledge of it here or in Germany. It 
requires four months to do so in Germany. 
So it is best to reach that country four months 
before the opening of a session. 

The circular is printed below. 

Munich Offers Three Scholarships to Indian 
Students . 

Under the joint auspices of die Deutsche 
Akademie and die Deutsche Akademische AuS* 
landsstelle of Munich, Germany, it lias been 
arranged as an expression of our gratitude for the 
hospitality extended to Munich visitors to Indian 
Universities, that during the academic -year of 
1929-30, three scholarships—one for Medicine, one 
for Engineering and one for either Applied 
Chemistry or Physics-will be awarded to three 
Indian students to continue post-graduate studies 
in the University of Munich and the Higher 
Technical School (the Engineering College) of 
Munich. 

The scholarships will he given in the form of 
fret rooms in the StudenVs House and hoard. 

The chosen candidates will have to pay their 
own travelling expenses from India or any other 
country to Munich. They will have to nay the 
regular tuition fees which will be for the Medical 
Faculty about 570 Marks or £28.—pounds sterling, 
for the Engineering Faculty about 340 Marks or 
£ 16-13.—pounds sterling, and for Applied 
Chemistry or Physics about 440 Marks qr 
£21-10.—pounds sterling for a year. Furthermore 
they will have to bear all other necessary personal 
expenses. 

An applicant for the scholarship must be a 
graduate of an Indian, British , or American uni¬ 
versity in Medicine, Engineering, Chemistry or 
Physics. He should have some knowledge or the 
German language and must furnish, at least one 
testimonial from a professor as to his scholarship 
and standing. All Applications must he adressed 
to “Hauptstcllc der Deutschen Akademie* Muenchen, 
Resident Germany” in time to reach us by the 
15th of July, 1929. The selection of successful 
candidates will be made by the 1st of August.^ 
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so that they will have Ample time to'arrange for 
their passage eta to arrive m Munich by the 15th 
of October, to begin their regular work from the 
very beginning of the Winter Semester. 

. Die Deutsche Akademie Hauptstefle Residenz, 
Munich (Bavaria), Germany. 


Indian States' Peoples’ Conference 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s presidential address 
to the second Indian States’ Peoples’ Con¬ 
ference, held at Bombay, was a very 
important pronouncement^ He criticized the 
Butler Committee severely. Said he: 

“In my humble opinion, gentlemen, the Butler 
Committee was bad in its origin, bad in the time 
chosen for its appointment, bad in its terms of 
reference, bad in its personnel and bad in its lines 
of inquiry, while its report is bad in its reasoning 
and bad m its conclusions.” 

He spoke with much warmth of the unjust 
treatment received by many ruling princes. 

Mr. Chintamani summed up his own view 
in the following words :— 

“I am for the Princes and for their treaty 
lights. But if this were to mean the perpetual 
partitioning of the country, as it were, the des¬ 
truction of its integrity, the continued existence 
of a third party in power backed by an army of 
occupation to encourage the Princes to render a 
•Federated India impossible, then I would deem 
it my duty to say, “India First : Treaty Rights 
Afterwards.” 

He expressed himself in favour of a 
federal constitution for India, gave a tentative 
list of reforms that could not wait, pleaded 
for their immediate introduction in the 
Indian States and hold up the ancient ideal 
of kingship before the Princes. Here is his 
list of reforms. 

L—A declaration of Fundamental Rights in the 
form of a Proclamation by the Ruling Prince 
recognizing the right of free speech, free press, 
free association, security of person and of property, 
and judicial trial. . . 

[This includes the absolute cessation of banish¬ 
ment of people from states and the confiscation 
of property by the mere fiat of the Prince.] 

IT.—The abolition of be (jar or forced labour. 

III. —The separation of judicial from executive 
' functions, and an independent judiciary, the ruler 

retaining only the prerogative of pardon and 
mercy and never acting as a court of appeal. 

IV. —Local Self-Government -including village 
panchayats and rural and municipal boards with 
majorities. of elected members and elected 
chairmen. 

V. —Legislative Councils with majorities of 
elected members and with at least the same 
powers as are exercised by the councils in British 
India. 

VI. —No law shall be passed except by the 


VII— The ruler’s privy purse shall be absolutely 
separate from the state budget. 

[It should be fixed at not more than 10 per 
cent of the revenues in any state and in any 
circumstances, and any excess shall have to be 
voted by the Legislature.] 

VIII— Cabinet government presided over by 
the Ruling Prince. 

[In the more advanced states there should bo 
responsible government in the sense in which this 
term is understood. In other states representative 
government at the start, leading up to responsible 
government within a period of ten to fifteen 
years.] 

IX.—Free elementary education to all subjects 
of the state of both sexes. 

[An irreducible minimum of *10 per cent, of the 
revenues of the state should be spent on. education 
every year and in all circumstances.] 

A - An irreducible minimum of 10 per cent, 
of the revenues of the state to be spent upon public 
health and medical relief. 

XI.—Economic survey to be followed by 
systematic measures of economic development both 
in rural and urban areas. 


All-India Congress Committee Meeting 

At the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting recently held in Bombay the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee wanted to propose 
that the Council party should be- given 
freedom to accept office under certain con¬ 
ditions. But owing to the strongly expressed 
opposition in the country the proposal 
was not brought forward. This has been a 
wise course. Originally Non-co-operation 
included boycott of the Councils. When under 
Mr. Chittaranjan Das’s lead Council-entry 
was decided upon, it was for the purpose 
of offering consistent and persistent opposition 
to the Government from within the Councils. 
But in practice the policy of consistent and 
persistent opposition has been whittled down 
to a sort of responsive co-operation.” Accep¬ 
tance of office would have been a still furthci 
departure from the principle of Non-co- 
operation. We are not concerned in tbit 
note with the desirability or otherwise o 
acceptance of office. What we mean is tha 
office cannot be accepted consistently will 
the declared object of the Council-entry party 
The following resolution on the situatioi 
in East Africa, moved by Mr. TJ. K. 0 ?a 
editor of the “Democrat,” Kenya, and adoptc 
nem con., was timely and important : 

“This A. 1. C. C. congratulates the Indians 1 
East Africa on their friendly and cordial relatioi 
with the East Africans and trusts that they vi 
continue to maintain them and to treat the intercs 
of the original inhabitants as superior to all oth 
interests. The A. I, C. C. assures the Indu 
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, om mnnity ot Kdoy* of its fttli support n its 
Sde for the achievement of political and 
Sc equality in East Africa. 

C Mr 0za, in moving the resolution, said that 
Konya was an agricultural country and that vast 
Slots of agricultural land had been reserved for the 
white population. The Indiana had been politically 

segregated. . 

Referring to the Hilton-Young Commissions 
report he pointed out that the majority of the 
f om mission had stated that there should be a 
common electoral roll and a common franchise. 
Under the circumstances, the Kenya Indians wanted 
t lie support of the A. I. C. C. in their fight. 


'Regarding the Governor General’s announce¬ 
ment relating to the extension of life of the 
Legislative Assembly, the Working Committee 
was empowered to deal with the matter 
after the reply to Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
telegram to His Excellency had been received 
and placed before the Committee. At the 
Working Committee meeting, 


A heated discussion lasting over two hours 
centred round this point and several of the speakers 
are understood to have described the Viceroy’s action 
as a breach of. promise and a political move to 
checkmate the progress of the Congress. They took 
exception to it not so much for the policy underly¬ 
ing it as for its clear contradiction of the assurance 
given by His Excellency to Pandit Motilal Nehru 
through the President that Hie life of the Assembly 
would not be extended. It was on this assurance 
that pandit. Motilal dropped the adjournment motion 
which he was contemplating to move in the last 
session of the Assembly to discuss the question. 


The All-India Congress Committee has 
adopted the following resolution moved by 
Mr. Sri Prakasa : 


The Conference recommends to the A. I. C. C. 
that in the opinion of this Conference the great 
poverty and misery of the Indians are due to 
foreign exploitation in India with the economic 
structure of society which the alien rulers support 
and help, if the exploitation is continued. To 
remove the poverty and misery and ameliorate the 
condition of the Indian masses it is essential to make 
revolutionary changes in the present economic 
and social structure of the society and remove 
the gross inequalities.” 

With all efforts to minimize and ultimately 
put a |top to foreign exploitation we are in 
entire sympathy. That part of the resolution 
which relates to making revolutionary changes 
in the present economic structure of society 
and removing the gross inequalities, is a 
move towards socialism. No opinion can be 
pronounced on it unless what is aimed at is 
definitely stated in detail with the steps to 
be taken for the purpose. 

By revolutionary changes in the social 
structure are obviously meant changes in 
Hindu society. Removal of untouchability, 
which is part of the Congre s programme, 
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also relates to Hindu society. We do not in 
the least object to Congress* interesting itself 
in these communal matters. But what we wish 
to point out is that if Congress can deal with 
communal matters, there should not be any 
outcry on the part of any Congressmen when 
the Hindu Mahasabha does the same. 

Mahatma Gandhi moved the following 
resolution : 

_ “Bi.view of the campaign of repression which 
the British Government are carrying on in all parts 
of the country, as evidenced by the conviction of Mr. ' 
Sambamurthi, a member of the Working Committee, 
and . many other national workers, the wholesale 
arrests and barbarous treatment of the members 
of the All-India Congress Committee, and Labour 
leaders and workers now awaiting trial at Meerut, 
the unwarranted house searches and wanton 
confiscation of Pandit Simdarlal’s ‘History of British 
India’, the All-India Congress Committee opines 
that the nation should be prepared for efficient 
resistance to such methods,^and as it is clear that, 
no nation-wide resistance is possible unless the 
whole Congress organization is reconstructed on a 
satisfactory basis, this Committee, therefore, calls 
upon the heads of provincial organizations to reorga¬ 
nize their respective provinces so as to fid ill the 
following minimum requirements The Provincial 
Congress organizations shall have (1) not. less than 
one-quarter per cent, of the total population of the 
province as original members ; (2) not less than 50 

S er cent, of the districts represented by it. The 
istrict organizations shall have not less than one 
per cent, of the population as original members 
and not less than 50 per cent, of the tahsita 
represented by it. Tahsil organizations shall have 
not less than a quarter per cent, of its population 
as original members and not less than ten per cent, 
of the villages within the tahsils represented by it. 
Village organizations sliall have not less than three 

f er cent, of its population as original members. 

or the provinces of Bombay and Delhi, the original 
members shall not be less than three per cent, of 
their respective populations. For the province of 
Burma the Working Committee sliall issue such 
instructions as may appear to it reasonable after 
consultation with the workers in that province. No 
provincial organization will be recognized by the 
Committee that does not satisfy the foregoing te$1 
within August 31 next. It will bo open to the 
Working Committee to disaffiliate any organization 
that does not carry out the instructions issued 
from time to time by the All-India Congress 
Commitee and the Working Committee.” 

A number of amendments were moved 
and some of them were accepted. These 
were that Delhi should be excluded from 
the operation of the clause relating to . the 
enrolment of three per cent, population and 
Bombay’s percentage should be decreased to 
one and a half. Agency tracts. should be 
excluded from the computation of percentage. 
The resolution, with the accepted amend¬ 
ments, was passed by a majority. 
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The Meerut Trial 

The trial at Meerut of 31 alleged cons¬ 
pirators has yet to Begin. Remand after 
remand has been granted to the prosecution, 
and the latest information available to-day 
(May 29) is that on June 1, when it was 
said the trial would begin, there may be 
an application for a further remand. 

The accused have been kept in jail since 
March last in practically the same conditions 
in which convicted criminals are kept: The 
heat at Meerut is intense. Sleeping indoors 
is a great trial, particularly for those who, like 
the majority of the accused, are not U. P. 
men. Mosquitoes abound' in the jail and 
make life miserable. The food supplied is 
bad and insufficient. So the accused are 
really being punished before they have been 
tried. If this be inevitable under the law 
as it stands, the law should be changed. 

There is no reason why the accused 
should not have been tried in a place where 
they could have the advantage of trial by jury 
and why they should not have been released 
on bail when they first applied for it. They 
could not possibly run away from India even if 
they wanted to, which we fancy they do not. 
Besides, they cannot, under present conditions, 
consult lawyers and fnends freely and make 
adequate preparations for their defence. 

• The Government does not spend a few 
annas extra per head for the accused to 
enable them to maintain: their health, and its 
officers. have, it is reported, obliged a 
tuberculous patient among them to sleep 
with the rest. On the other hand, it is 
reported that one crore(ten million) of rupees 
has been sanctioned for the expenses of the 
prosecution, and that of the prosecuting 
counsel, Mr. Langford James alone has 
drawn Rs. 34,000 as one month's fees and has 
Two bills outstanding amounting to Rs. 23,000 
in the aggregate for the same period. 
All this, with his previously accumulated 
wealth, had not sufficed to enable him to 
live in such comfort at Meerut as could keep 
up his usual health and spirits. So, it is 
reported, he had to run up to the cool heights 
of Mussoorie. The alleged conspirators are 
human beings like the highest officers of 
Government and the prosecuting counsel. 
Their guilt has still to be established. Yet 
they have to lead a life worse than a dog’s. 
And all those who have anything to do with 
their trial enjoy good sleep ! Does it matter 
much after all to these unlucky men that 
the Yiceroy is reported to be a good 


Christian ? Neither His Excellency nor other 
great servants of the. King-Emperor are able 
to do anything for the accused. In order 
that a trial may not practically be something 
like denial of justice, prosecution and defence 
should have'equal facilities. 


The Whitley Commission 

The personnel of the Whitley Commission 
which is to investigate and report on labour 
conditions in India, has been announced. 
The majority are Britishers, though the 
conditions to be reported on arc those of 
India. Capital is over-represented . and 
labour under-represented. Practically the only 
member who has a thorough knowledge of 
Indian labour conditions and problems is Mr. 
N. M. Joshi. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri is a good 
man, a cultured man, but not a labour 
expert. Moreover, he is believed to be partly 
under official hypnosis. Dewan Chamanlal 
is not a labour expert. He has enthusiasm 
of a sort, which sometimes runs away with 
him—-as at the Jheria Trade Union Congress 
when he got it affiliated to the League 
against Imperialism (by way of protest against 
Mr. Johnston’s arrest !), for which others 
have to suffer at Meerut. Mr. Kabiruddin 
Ahmed is an unconscious humorist who has 
been appointed a member evidently to keep 
bis colleagues in a jol y mood. 

The number of women labourers in 
India is not small. Therefore, there ought 
to have been at least one Indian lady member 
on the Commission. There are cultured 
Indian ladies who work among labourers oi 
both sexes and have a thorough knowledge 
of labour conditions. One of them should 
and could have been appointed. 

Legislation relating to trade disputes and 
the ordinance to ensure “public safety’ 
should have been considered after the Whit¬ 
ley Commission had finished their labours 
But as matters stand, Government has fore¬ 
stalled their decision on some subjects, oi 
rather has practically shut these out fron: 
their consideration. 


Extension of Life of Assembly 

The Governor-General’s statement ii 
respect of the extension of the life of tin 
Assembly is not as precise as his utterances 
generally are. That may be due to the fatf 
that he does not think it politic to make 
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his reasons quite plain. And it is not merely 
tire reasons that are left somewhat vague. 

It has not been definitely stated when the 
elections to the Assembly are to be held. 

His Excellency is not in favour of holding 
the elections on the eve of the publication 
of the report of the Simon Commission. But 
neither does he say that the elections would 
he held after its publication. Evidently, 
ho does not want the elections to be 
used by the Indian public as an opportunity 
for expressing their opinion either on the 
constitution and appointment of the Simon 
Commission or^ on its report. Probably 
what Lord Irwin intends is to confront the 
public with a “settled fact/ 1 that is to say, 
with* a changed constitution for India, 
possibly framed by a predominantly Tory 
parliament after the presentation of the 
Simon Commission report. Possibly, there¬ 
fore, His Lordship waits to see what sort 
of a parliament the new one is going to be. 

He would not naturally be sure now what 
to do if the Conservatives were to fall from 
power. 

• Public opinion in India has been pro¬ 
nounced on the Simon Commission. But 
as Government lias managed to appoint some 
sort of Council Committees to co-operate 
with it, the strength of the Commission 
boycott movement has not been clearly 
perceived outside India. If an election 
could be held on the boycott issue, or on 
a platform including an emphatic condemna¬ 
tion of the Simon Commission Report after 
its publication, and if the majority of elected 
members were against the Commission or its 
report, then the trend of public opinion 
would be quite clearly realized both in 
India and abroad. Perhaps Lord Irwin 
wants to obviate such an unwelcome 
contingency. 

It is probably anticipated that if the life 
of the present Assembly could be prolonged 
till after the new constitution had been 
given effect to, it would be possible by 
clever manipulation to make the majority of 
its members pass a vote of approval of that 
re-reformed constitution. 

It may have been clear to the meanest 
official intelligence that owing to the repres¬ 
sive policy at present pursued, a new 
Assembly would contain more opposition 
members than the present one. This the 
bureaucracy cannot want. 
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• The Jacobabad Murders 

We have, received a copy of the repre¬ 
sentation submitted by the President of the 
Sind Hindw Association to the Secretary, 
Home Department, Government of Bombay. 
It says, in part : 

My Association looks with horror and indignation 
at the dastardly murders perpetrated upon the 
Hindus of Jacobabad on the night of the 23rd April 
by , a Musalman who fired ten shots, killing five 
Hindus, among whom one was a woman of sixty 
years, and wounding five otHer Hindus. The ground 
for the murders was prepared by an inflammatory 
propaganda by certain Musaimans of Jacobabad. 
who addressed publfc meetings exhorting their 
coreligionists to avenge the death of a certain 
Maulavi Hasan, who, it was suspected by them, 
was murdered by some Hindus. The local Muslim 
bub-Inspeetor of Police made enquiries into the 
matter and came to the conclusion that it was a 
case of suicide and not murder. Neither the 
District Magistrate nor the D. S. P. took any steps 
to stop inflammatory speeches at public meetings 
against the Hindus. Timely action on his part, 
clothed as the D. M. is with summary powers 
under Sind Frontier Regulations, would have, my 
Association is convinced, prevented the tragedy of 
23rd April. In a district where incendiary speeches 
lead to surprisingly quick action on the part of an 
easily excitable and ignorant Muslim population, any 
officer with some experience of the district would 
have taken immediate steps to nip the mischief in 
the bud. He would have bound down the mischief- 
makers at once. 

The local authorities did nothing to arrest tho 
mischief by instituting, at least, security proceed¬ 
ings against the prominent agitators, not to speak of 
prosecutions under Section 153-A. 

There was the Police Home Inspector wjthin a 
few yards of the street where the murderer fired 
the first shot. He stirred out after the fourth shot, 
lie did not follow the murderer, as an armed Police 
Officer should have done, to kill or get killed. 

Thcrh is a Police Chowki within a few yards of 
the scene of the murders. Nine-thirty at night is 
not the time for any policeman on duty to go to 
sleep. Yet no policeman came out of the Chowki 
to pursue the murderer. 

The D. S. P. appeared on the scene forty-five 
minutes after the shooting. He did nothing to 
immediately surround the locality in which the 
murderer had disappeared after completing kis 
nefarious work, nor did he seem to have taken any 
energetic steps that very night to trace the culprit. 

All these allegations are very serious, 
and call for an immediate and searching 
inquiry. And, in any case, whether any 
or most or all of thorn be true or false, it 
is a fact that a number of persons have 
been killed.’ It is the bounden'duty of the 
Bombay Government to do its very utmost 
to arrest the culprit and bring him to trial, 
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Bareli Vimiicated 

The report of the special officers'* appointed 
by the Bombay Government, in consequence 
of theS&tyagraha at Bardoli, to inquire into 
the enhancement of the land revenue in that 
taluqa, shows that the ryots were right in 
their contention and proves that the settle¬ 
ment office were mistaken in their recom¬ 
mendations to the Government of Bombay. 
It is admitted in the report that the material 
gathered by the officers was not sufficient to 
warrant a general Increase in rental rates 
and that the statistics upon which the Govern¬ 
ment relied had been carelessly compiled 
and were incorrect in a large number of 
cases. It is stated in the report that “they 
must be regarded as completely unreliable.” 

Bardoli has its lessons both for the people 
and the Government. The people have a 
fresh object lesson as to the efficacy of 
thoroughly non-violent resistance. The 
Government has a fresh proof, which it ought 
not to have required, that its officers are not 
infallible. All honour to Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and his co-workers and the farmers 
and peasants of Bardoli. 

The Greatest Anniversary 

According to Buddhist tradition, the 
Buddha’s birth, enlightenment and death took 
place in different years on the full-moon day 
of the Hindu lunar month of Yaisakha. So 
on that day every year Buddhists celebrate 
the great anniversary, and others join them 
on that sacred occasion. This year tne 
Yaisakha full-moon day fell on May 23rd 
last. 

The Buddha’s last words were addressed 
to his disciple Ananda. They are : 

“An an da, be ye lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake 
yourselves to no external refuge. Hpld fast 
as a refuge to the truth. Look not for 
refuge to any one besides yourselves. 
Work out your own salvation with diligence.” 

. No teacher ever gave to his disciples a 
more inspiring lesson of self-help, 

Misgovernment in Some Indian States 

As a sample of the misrule prevailing in 
some Indian States Swarajya culls the 
following details from a booklet published by 
the Secretary of the Indian States’ Peoples’ 
Conference, relating to Navnagar, Prince 
Rahji’s domain : 


There is neither liberty of person nor security 
of property. The extent, however, to which these 
precious rights are violated can only be realized 
mom one or two typical concrete instances. One 
bheth Premanand Keshavji was a native of Nav- 
nagar possessing a fine bungalow. He was arrested 
and confined* for a long period without any legal 
process and fined a lakh of rupees by executive 
order. His buDgalow was made the State guest¬ 
house by the same authority. Vijubhai Motichand 
was an agricultural graduate with a passion for 
gardening. He spent thousands and created a rich 
mid beautiful garden which was estimated, even by 
the State Officer, to have cost at least Rs.45,0001 But 
the Maharaja snatched the garden away for Rs. 
5,000 in spite of the owner’s refusal to accept the 
price. The dispossessed Motichand, we are told, 
took the loss so keenly to heart t that he developed 
consumption and died a broken and disappointed* 
man. There is nothing like legislation injlie State. 
The Maharaja’s will is law in everything, and the 
administration is run by orders and circulars issued 
by mm and his Secretaries without reference to 
any fixed or uniform principle. The tyranny of 
taxation in the State borders on the scandalous. 
There seems to be no limit except the ingenuity 
of the . Ruler and liis advisers governing taxation. 
Thus, in addition to all the taxes known to British 
India, we come across, in Navnagar, such a queer 
assortment of means for raising money as a wheel 
tax, a war loan tax, a ghee production tax, milk tattle 
tax, cattle sale tax, girl marriage tax, marriage party 
tax, re-marriage tax, raw sugar pot tax and vege¬ 
table produce tax. It is computed that no less limn 
60 per cent, of their incomes is paid to the 
State by the agriculturists in one shape oi; other 
by way of taxation. The very beggars are not 
exempt from the Ruler’s levy. 

“Red” Letters, etc. 

“Red” letters continue to be received by 
all sorts and conditions of men, threatening 
their lives for all possible reasons on earth, 
it would seem. Telephonic messages of the 
same sort have also been received by some 
persons. In not a single instance has the 
writer of such a letter or the utterer 
of such a message been traced by the 
police of the places where these grim tricks 
have been played. That is perhaps because 
all this is not the work of real “Reds.” For, 
if it were so, our police officers who can 
discover bombs, revolvers, cartridges and 
revolutionary correspondence in the obscurest 
nooks, would have been able to find out the 
authors of these pranks. 

So far as we know or can recollect, ir 
the course of the many years during which 
“Red” pamphlets and leaflets have been 
occasionally circulated, not a single factory of 
these interesting productions has been spotted. 
What is the reason? 

• • , \ 
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Report of Inter-University Board, 1928 29 

We find from the latest annual report of 
the Inter-Uniyersity Board, India, that its work 
continued to be satisfactory during the year 
-J 928 - 29 . All the seventeen universities in 
India have renewed their membership for a 
second period of three years, and have made 
their annual contributions. The financial 
position of the board continues to be satis¬ 
factory. 

British Altruism Again ! 

The Statesman would have the Indian 
public believe '.that the Whitley Labour 
Commission has been appointed and English¬ 
men h£ve agreed to serve on it from 
entirely “friendly” and “selfless” motives. 
Crcdat Judaeus . 

Writing on the Commission the Chowrin- 
gliee paper says : 

We would plead in this matter for a better 
understanding of the motives of the Government 
and of the British people. Were the latter acting 
in any selfish spirit they would neither attempt to 
develop industrialism in India nor offer it guidance 
from its own experience. Great Britain is an 
industrial country. It wants a market for its 
manufactured goods. It wants, beyond that, vast 
supplies of food and raw materials that it could 
draw .from India in exchange fpr its own products, 
i'll its commer-ial interests point to the advantage 
of keeping India as an agricultural country or at 
host with its industries in a primitive condition. 
A terrible bogey to the Western peoples is the 
possibility of their markets being destroyed by 
the products of the cheaper-paid labour of the 
East, Personally we do not believe in that possi¬ 
bility, but to many millions in Europe and else¬ 
where the menace is real and affrighting. Yet 
it is in those circumstances that Englishmen come 
forward with their offer of assistance to India. 
There could not be an act more really friendly or 
more selfless. May it be hoped that that fact will be 
realized in India, that it will not be misinterpreted 
for petty political purposes, that it will be under¬ 
stood as what it is, the expression of a sincere 
desire to help the Indian people in the biggest 
problem that has confronted them for a century ? 

, The Anglo-Indian journal suppresses the 
fact that, except in the case of the cottdn 
mills of the Bombay Presidency, Indian 
large scale industries are mostly in the hands 
of British capitalists. Therefore, the interests 
of all sections of the British people 
^will not be served by keeping industries 
4 in India in a primitive condition. What 
x British capitalist interests demand if? that 
t industrial conditions in India should be 
such as would facilitate the exploitation of 
India’s resources by British capitalists and 
experts, not by Indian capitalists and experts 
far as that can be managed. Labour in 


Britain has become self-assertive and rebellious. 
British ^pitalists, therefore, require fresh fields. 
What better . field can there be than India, 
where labour is cheap and illiterate, and has 
hitherto bpen absolutely unorganized, meek 
and submissive ? Who knows that it would 
not be one of the duties of the Whitley 
Commission to try to nip in the bud the rising 
spirit of independence of Indian labourers ? 

The British are a powerful people. But 
they are not all-powerful. They have tried to . 
make and keep India an) agricultural country, 
which it never was in any pre-British 
historical period. The latest attempt in this 
direction was the # Linlithtbgow Agricultural 
Commission. But the ruin of India’s indigen¬ 
ous manufacturing industries has been follow¬ 
ed by the birth of a new industrialism in 
spite of what the British people could % 
do to prevent it. Therefore, Britain 
lias to make a virtue of necessity. 

British capitalists want to develop industries 
in India not for the good of Indians 

but for their own advantage. If there is 
a British labour element in the Whitley 
Commission, that also may not be an un¬ 
questionable proof of British altruism. It 
is well known that India was made to 
accept and ratify the Washington hoiirs* 
of work convention limiting the daily 
and weekly period of work, before its 
acceptance and ratification by any of 
the principal, manufacturing countries 
of the world. That was not because the 
hearts of the Western industrial philanthro¬ 
pists wept more for the Indian labourers 
than for their own labourers. The object 
was to limit the output of Indian factories 
as an offset against the cheapness of Indian 
labour. Similarly, the labour element in 
the Whitley Commission may try to make 
working conditions in India so expensive 
as to counterpoise or destroy the 
advantage of the cheapness of Indian 

labour. This may very well be done in 
the name of doing good to the labourers. 
We also want our workers to have sufficient 
food, clothing, air, light, recreation, protection 
against sun and rain, education, etc. But 
the standard should not be made so high as 
to. cripple or destroy our industries, or to 
make factory life incomparably njore attrac¬ 
tive than village life. Working conditions 
in factories can be advantageous to Indian 
labour only if the factories can exist There 
would be no philanthropy in improving them 
off the face of the earth. 
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We may be accused of not wanting* any 
amelioration of the. Jot of our ^labourers. 
But such accusations ire easily borne. We 
want to enable our workers to lead decent 
and healthy lives as well as to enable 
industries financed and managed by Indians 
to live and thrive. 

The Revised Bengal Secondary Education Bill 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, as 
revised by the Senate of the Calcutta 
University, provhw that the Secondary 
Education Board shall have 

“APresidentto be appointed by the Chancellor 
of the University of Calcutta after consideration of 
a name or names to be submitted to him by the 
Senate of the University of Calcutta.’; 

The Board itself should have the power 
of choosing its President, at least after a 
few years. But if it be taken for granted 
that.the University Chancellor should be the 
appointing authority, his choice should be 
restricted to a panel named by the Senate. 

. Another provision is that the Board shall 
consist, among others, of “four members, of 
whom one at least shall be a Muhammadan 
to bo elected by the Senate of the University 
of Calcutta.” There can be no objection 
# to any competent cultured person of any 
faith being a member of the Board. What 
i$ objectionable is the introduction of the 
principle of communal representation in any 
representative body—particularly in an 
educational body. It is also to be noted 
that the Muhammadan community in Bengal 
has not established and does not maintain a 
quarter of the private educational institutions 
affiliated to or recognized by the Calcutta 
University the proportion is very much 
smaller. Two other provisions are open 
to objection for the same reasons. These are : 
Three members, of whom one shall be a Muham¬ 
madan, to be elected by the managing committees 
of Non-Government High Schools,. 

. Four members, of whom one at least shall be a 
Headmaster and one at least a Muhammadan, to 
be elected by the graduate teachers of recognized 
High Schools for boys, excluding Government High 
Schools;.. 

. How many Mussulman and how many 
non-Mussalman graduate teachers are there 
in these schools ? 

The power of appointing inspecting, 
clerical and c menial staffs for the Board is at 
first to be exercised (for two years, or less 
as the Bengal Legislative Council may deter¬ 
mine). It is to be expected that the inspecting 
staff (and other staff) will t.<s appointed for the 
full working periods of their lives. That 


would mean that for the next 25 or 30 years! 
the principal officers of the Board are to 
be Government nominees and appointees. 
Under the circumstances the Board cannot be 
expected to function as a reasonably indepen¬ 
dent body, particularly as its President is 
for all practical purposes to be a protege ©f 
the Government, the University Chancellor 
and the Governor of Bengal being the same 
person. 

That the Board shall appoint a Committee, 
which need not he confined to its members , 
of which at least two-thirds of the members 
shall be women, to advise the Board in 
regard to the education of women, is a good 
feature of the Bill. 

One of the powers of the Board according 
to the Bill is that it may, 

Subject to the approval of the Senate and tho 
Local Government, institute and control such 
examinations (other than the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion of the University of Calcutta) as it thinks fit ; 
etc. 

It is necessary to understand the full 
implications and possibilities of this clause. 

It gives the Board the power, if it so 
chooses, to institute a rival examination 
to the university Matriculation. The Local 
Government may make the passing of tjhis 
examination a qualification for Govern¬ 
ment service without attaching the same 
value to the Matriculation. The result in' 
that case would be that the number of 
candidates for the Matriculation would fall 
off. Two serious consequences would bo 
involved in such falling off. There would 
be a serious decrease in the fee income of 
the University, which would deprive it in; 
part of its power to carry on its work. 1 
And, owing to the number of Matriculates 
declining, a much smaller number than now 
would go up to the higher and highest 
stages of collegiate and university education. 
That would be a blow to high education in** 
Bengal. 

' Undoubtedly the institution of a rival 
to the Matriculation would require the approval 
of the Senate. But when such a rival exa¬ 
mination is instituted, it might not be given 
out that it would be such, nor need it at 
first be given out that it, but not the 
Matriculation, would be made a qualifying 
examination for Government service. The 
method of driving the thin end of tho wedge, 
is well known to Government officials, f 

Moreover, the vSenate as at- present con 
stituted is more an official than an elect# 
non-official body. It may not, therefore 
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§ impossible to institute with its consent 

examination which is expressly declared 
be parallel to the Matriculation, like the 
School Final Examination in some provinces. 

> For these reasons, before the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill is ‘passed the 
clause which we have just examined should 
the so amplified or modified as to obviate 
the dangers which we have pointed out. 

Bengal Primary Education Bill 

The form in which the Bengal Primary 
Education -Bill has emerged from the hands 
of the Select Gommittee is not satisfactory. 
We are ^irreconcilably opposed to the levy 
of ‘any education cess or tax in 
Bengal. More revenue is raised in Bengal 
than in any of the major provinces 
and Bengal possesses a larger population than 
any province. Yet this province gets for 
its expenses a smaller amount than any 
major province. If Bengal got the same 
proportion of the revenues raised here as 
any other major province gets—nay, if it got 
on\y the four crores which are obtained from 
jute and which are rightfully its very own, 
then it would be entirely unnecessary to 
raise .any fresh revenue for making primary 
education in Bengal free and compulsory for 
all boys and girls. 

’ The Central Primary Education Committee 
which the Bill sets up is needed for co¬ 
ordinating primary education in the different 
areas and for making the standards and 
subjects uniform in the different districts. 
jThe Select Committee would, however, give 
merely advisory powers to this body. But 
what is needed is that it should have 


and the number ten of elected members are 
insufficient for the adequate •representation 
of all the districts. * * 

It is a good suggestion that the JMftrict 
Boards, Union Boards and Panchayafcs should 
be allowed ’to choose their representatives 
from outside as well as from among them¬ 
selves, so that persons having special 
knowledge of educational problems and local 
conditions may be elected. 

Like the Central Education Committee, . 
the District School Boards should Have 'mi- 
adequate number of irSmen members.. This 
is indispensably necessary for the spread 
and improvementof^girls’education in Bengal. 

As in the Bengal Secondary Education 
Bill so in the Bengal Primary Education. 
Bill the retrograde principle of communal 
representation has been introduced. In the % 
latter it is provided that the President and 
Vice-President of a District School B6ard 
are to be elected from the religious 
community which forms the majority 
of the population of the district. Stfch 
a provision cannot be too strongly 
condemned. It would be sure in many cases to 
lead to the election of men of inferior education 
in preference to those of superior education 

Plague in India \ 

It is about 34 years ago that in the last 
century plague appeared in India. Through¬ 
out this period, in not a single year has the 
whole of India been free from this scourge. 

No other country in the world—no other 
country at any rate which is under the rule 
of a civilized people, possesses this unenvi¬ 
able distinction, 


controlling powers and determine the entire 
course of primary education in the province. 
It should not have less powers in the sphere 
of primary education than the Calcutta 
University has in the field of higher edu¬ 
cation and the proposed secondary education 
board would have in the sphere of secondary 
education. 

In this Central Primary Education 
Committee , there should be an adequate 
propotiion of women members. This is 
Essential, if Bengal is to make progress. 

* Ot the sixteen members of the Central 
Qdijpittee ten are to be elected by the 
Mswict School Boards and six to be nominated 
ijr the Government The proportion of 
i laminated members is higher than it ought 
<jjpbe. Moreover, the total number of sixteen 


The latest statistics of reported attacks 
and deaths from plague, given in the Gazelle 
of India for May 25, are for the week ending 
the 4th May, which is a week in summer . 
They are given district by district and are 
summarized below for provinces and States. 


Provinces or States 
Bombay 
Madras 

Bihar and Orissa 
Burma 

Central Provinces 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Punjab States 
Rajputana (imported case) 
Hyderabad JC* 

Mysore State * 


Attacks 

Deaths 

125 

67 

7 

4- 

148 

114 

13 

15 

45 

11 

440 . 

537 

118 

69 

34 

24 

1 

1 

2 . 

1 

23 

(i 
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Those pro-mags and States have .net.. been 
i&entiofned abow in which therp •were n o 
ca&esi. during the week *ttnder report 

tv rdulent Failure of a British *Bank 

Any readers will remember the failure 
of the firm of Arbuthnot & Co., barkers and 
merchants in Madras in the year 1906. Sir 
George Arbuthnot, the head of the firm, 
Recently died at ttoe age of 82. That is the 
occasion for recalling the fact. When in 
1906 that firm, then, the largest in Madras, 
suspended payment, Maqfadyen, one of its 
partners in Britain, committed suicide. Sir 
George Arbuthnot was arrested. Investiga¬ 
tion showed that the firm had bet n insolvent 
for months, if not years, but had ^nevertheless 
continued to accept deposits* dl of which 
were swallowed up in the ciftsb. thousands 
of depositors were impoverished many utterly 
ruined. * Sir Geerge Arbuthnot was tried for 
fraud and was sentenced to seven years’ 
imprisonment 

There is no alchemy by which the faults 
of other peoples can be transmitted into the 
merits of our own people. If some Britishers 
♦lire swindlers, that does not prove that all 
Indians are honest. But in order that 
unwarrantably discouraging conclusions may 
.&ot be drawn from instances of fraud on the 
part of Indians, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that there are dishonest rogues even . 
among’high-placed foreigners. 

Reviews in the League of Nations Library 

The League of Nations News-sheet states 
that.the Library of the League of Nations 
subscribes to 1,700 reviews of sixty-six 
countries. It would be interesting to know 
hew many Indian-owned and Indian-edited 
reviews are “subscribed to” by the League. 
The Modern Review is not. 

Preparatory Commission for Disarmament 
Conference 

A new turn of events has been given to 
the* whole question of limitation of armaments 
by the declaration made to the Commis¬ 
sion by Mr. Gibson, representative of the 
Government of the United States* of America. 

Mr. Gibson’s concentration on reduction and 
on the scrapping of the word ‘limitation,”, his 
emphasis on the unprecedented opportunity opened 
up by the Kellogg Pact fSr^advancing the cause of 



disarmament, and his readiness > 
methods to achieve agreement, ’ I 
impetus to the whole movement, 

The Commission, which is attended by 28 Stok 
including the United States of America 
and Russia, spent the first few,, days in < 
its agenda. The President’s suggestion was tlu T _ 
Commission should deal with some of the substan¬ 
tial, points left unsettled in the first reading ©y 
their draft convention, to which tliere was addeufe 
a proposal Germany with regard to public? f " 
and exchange of armaments information. 

There were also on the provisional agenda the- 
draft convention -proposed at the last meeting 
by the Russian delegation, a Turkish, propos 
and a proposal from China. 

The Russian draft convention proposed that,": 
in the course of two years, land, naval and air 
forces should be reduced by onS-half, by one-third, w 
or by ono-quarter, the largest reduction to be* 
applied to States possessing forces over a certain,, 
level, and the smaller reductions to States possess¬ 
ing lower levels of strength. - 

The Turkish proposal was that a maximum 
should bo fixed for the armed forces required 
by a State to provide for its legitimate defence 
against sudden aggression and that once the numbe*) 
were fixed in this way States with forces in ex¬ 
cess of these requirements would have to reduce 
them within the limits fixed and States whose 
effectives were below the limits indicated would 
not be permitted to increase their number. 

The proposal from China was that, compulsory 
military service should be abolished. 


Congress Contribution to Meerut Defence Fund 

The Working Committee of the hid’ 
National Congress has sanctioned Rs. L 
for the Meerut Defence Fund. The 
tribution is inadequate in view of the 
that the trial will last for a year, if 
longer, and heavy lawyers’ fees will 
to be paid and other expenses incurred, 
smallness o^the Congress contribution $\ 
be due either to the slenderness ofC 
resources or to inadequate realization -of * 
the gravity of the case and of its probabftf* 
effects on the public life and public moK-. 
ments of the country, or to both reason 
Whatever the cause may be, the state 
things is to be regretted. 




Grish Chuitoer Chose 


Not many men of among the yoump 
know the name and achievements of m 
Ghose. Be was one of the: earliest oi our , 
uished puMiciftts—founder and first editor 
Hindoo jfflHot and the Bengalee, me 

of hrs birth falls on the §7th of this m_ 

hope it will be celebrated with due relemnity. 
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